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PREFACE, 


Antnoucn this is the first time that a translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Rushidi, into English, has been presented to the public, 
it is necessary to explain that translators and historians have 
already used the book, to some extent, as a source from which 
to draw facts for their writings. Not only has its scope and 
its geveral purport, as a history of the Moghmls, been familiar 
to Orientalists for some fifty years, but much of its contents 
hag algo been made known, in a more or less scattered way, 
while its namo is frequently found quoted in support of one 
historical passage or another. And if this is the case in 
Enelish writings, it is the same when we refer to the works of 
Continental authors who have oceupied themselves with the 
anrals of Central Asia. Yet, though the value of the book has 
been acknowledged in this indirect manner, no complete trans- 
lation into any European language has hitherto been made. 
The nearest approach to an adequate translation, so far as I 
am able to ascertain, was that made by the late Mr. W. Erskine 
of the EK. I. Company’s service, more than half a century ago, and 
some fourteen years after the publication of the Memoirs of 
Baber. Mr. Erskine’s work, however, has never heen put into 
print, and seems, indeed, to be very little known outside the 
MS. department of the British Museum. It appears to have 
been taken in band in L840, after his retirement from the 
Company’s service, and to have been completed at the beginning 
of the next year.' It consists of 221 folio pages closely written, 
and, in one form or another, includes the greater part of the 
Turikh-i-Rashidi. But the work varies greatly in character ; 
in some places the author has set himself to translate fully and 
accurately from the text, and has been at pains to produce a 
rendering that would seem to be intended for publication ; in 
other places lengthy passages—sometimes whole folios—are 


' From a note in the margin, it appears that he finished it on the 4th of 
January, 1841. The MS. is numbered at the British Museum, ddd, 26,612, 
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summarised more or less briefly; and in others, again, mere 
memoranda, or headings, are given to show the drift of the 
author’s narrative; while, finally, considerable sections of the 
book, at various places, are omitted altogether. 

The document, therefore, valuable though it is, can scarcely 
be regarded as a translation of the Tarthh-i-Rashidi. Ttather, 
it appears to me, after a close acquaintance with it, to have 
been prepared less with a view to producing a complete English 
version of Mirza Haidar’s history, than for some other and 
more special purpose. Whether Mr. Erskine ever contemplated 
publishing the Tartih-i-Rashidi in an English dress, there 1s 
nothing to indicate, but there are several circumstances con- 
nected with the MS. at the British Muscum, which lead me to 
conjecture that it was intended rather as a preparatory study 
for the compilation of his second important work—The Lhstory 
of India under the Moghuls-—of which the first and second 
volumes (the only ones ever completed) appeared in 1804. In 
the first place, the passayes, or scctious, of the Tarihh-t- Rash ide 
devoted to the dynastic history of the Moghul Khans and 
their transactions, are usually those which are translated in 
full in the manuscript. Secondly, the Turthh-t-Rashidi is not 
only frequently cited in the two volumes of the history, but, in 
many parts of them, passages from the M8. are found tran- 
scribed word for word, while the author mentions, in his preface, 
that he has based his knowledge of the Moghuls and their 
chronicles cliefly on Mirza Haidar’s evidence. Indeed, the 
greater part of Mr. Erskine’s introduction is a summary of the 
Moghul annals as put forward by Mirza ILaidar, and by Mirza 
Haidar wlouc, for no other Asiatic author deals with the subject 
in any but a merely incidental way. A third circumstance 
pointing to the same conclusion is, that bound up in the same 
volume of MSS. with the fragmentary translation of the 
Tarikh-t-Rashidi, we find a second document, which consists of 
a similar condensed translation, in Mr. Erskine’y handwriting, 
of the third volume of the Ikbil Mima Jahingiri of Mutamad 
Khan, a work that seems to have been studied with a view to 
another—probably the tourth—volume of the History of India. 
Thus it seems very likely that the préeés (if it may be so called ) 
of the Tarkh-i-Rashidi, was drawn up as a preliminary study 
for the historical works the author wag at that time planning ; 
and if this is the case, no better proof could be offered of 
the care and thoroughness he devoted to the task, for this 
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document alone secins to have needed nearly a year of labour, 
while the Tarikh-7-Rashidi is only one among many Oriental 
authorities whom Mr. Erskine studied, in the original, and 
made use of—a fact to which the footnotes of his IMistory 
clearly testify. 

Besides serving the purpose of its own author, the précis 
translation has also been made to contribute much that is 
valuable to the works of Sir H. Howorth, whom little escapes 
that is authentic and original, however difficult of access. In 
his Hostory of the Mongols more especially, Sir H. Howorth 
gathered much information regarding the tribes of Central 
Asia and the genealogy of Moghul Khans, and was able to 
throw light on some of the most obscure chapters of Asiatic 
history, from Mirza Haidar’s data, as found in this document. 
Had it only been more complete, and had the geography and 
ethnography of Central Asia been known in Mr, lrskine’s day 
as well as they are known now, the LHestory of the Mongols 
would no doubt have contained all the essential parts of the 
Tarikh-d-Rashidi, and little would have been left to oceupy the 
editor of the present translation. But it is precisely during 
the last fifty years that much has been learned on these 
subjects, so that a great deal of what was unintelligible to Mr. 
Erskine, and consequently left untranslated or im obscurity, is 
now easily filled in, by the light of more modern knowledge. 

The only Kughsh writer besides Mr. Erskine who has made 
any extensive use of the Turtkh-t-Rashidi, in the original 
Persian, is the late Sure.-Gen. W. IL. Bellew. In 1875 Dr. 
Bellew accompanied Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, and 
compiled, as a contribution to the official report of the mission, 
a history of Eastern Turkistan, which is largely drawn from 
Mirza Ifaidar’s data, for the period covered by the latter's 
narrative. Dr. Bellew had not set himself the task of trans- 
lating the Tarthh-i-Rashidi, nor was he concerned with any 
part of it that did not bear directly on the country to which 
the mission report had reference. His history, theretore, 1s a 
compilation, only, from certain portions of Mirza Haidar’s work, 
and though in some places it contains much detail, 1t cannot 
be compared, even as a precis of the book, with My. Erskine's 
MS. at the British Museum. In some respects—as for instance, 
the names of places and geographical notices—it 1s, perhaps, 
more valuable than that document, for the writer's local know- 
ledge, and opportunities for deriving information from the 
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natives of the country, gave him a distinct advantage over the 
carlier translator. 

In tho same way, Mr. R. B. Shaw, while on duty in Yarkand 
and Kashgar, took up a scction of the book and translated some 
passages from it, which were published in the Geographical 
Society's Journal for 1876, These do not touch on the history, 
but relate exclusively to the geography of Eastern Turkistan 
and its neighbouring regions on the south and south-west. 
They contain translated extracts from Mirza Haidar’s opinions, 
which are fully and accurately elucidated by Mr. Shaw, accord- 
ing to modern knowledge of the subject and local information. 

Another short section of the Tartkh-i-Rashidi is found in 
Ellict’s Ilstory of India told by its Own Authors—a work 
that consists of extracts (by various translators) from Asiatic 
writers, only when these relate to the history of India. The 
translation, in this instance, is by Professor Dowson, and com- 
prises the one episode of the battle of Kananj in 1540, when 
the Afghans, under Shir Shah, won for a time the so-called 
Moghul Empire of Iindustan. But even this has not been 
given in full: only the actual account of the battle bemg 
thought necessary, by the editor, as an illustration of the 
events of the period, while some rather lengthy passages, con- 
taining the author’s views of the policy to be adopted by the 
Moghuls at that critical moment, have been omitted. 

Whether Moorcroft used the book, is not clear from the 
posthumous narrative of his travels which has come down to 
us, through Professor I]. H. Wilson. Ne mentions Mirza 
Haidar’s name on one occasion only, and ascribes a statement 
to him connected with Kashmir, without directly citing his 
work. If, however, Moorcroft did know the Turikh-i-Rashadz, he 
would be, probably, the first Englishman to become acquainted 
with it, for his reference to it dates from 1822. 

In Russia, I believe Professor Grigorielf used the Larikh-c- 
Rashidé in editing the Russian version of Ritters Hrdkunde, 
and it may be that other Orientalists in that country have also 
reproduced portions of it in their own language; but in French 
and German Oriental literature, I do not know that the book 
ig more than referred to, and even that very rarely. I make 
this statement, however, with reserve, for it is quite possible 
that extracts may have been published, though I have not 
met with them. 

As regards texts in the original Persian (for Mirza Haidar 
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wrote in Persian), though not particularly rare in Europe, they 
are seldom to be obtained, as far as my experience goes, in any 
Asiatic country. In England, there are three copies at the 
British Museum, one in the possession of Professor Cowell, at 
Cambridge, and it would appear that three or four more, at 
least, are in the hands of private persons. But these are not 
ul of equal value: one, at any rate, of those in the British 
Museum being » modern Indian copy, marred by many corrup- 
tions, while another is not quite complete. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society own two partial translations into Turki, 
which they were good enough to place at the disposal of the 
British Museum, to be used for purposes of collation in pre- 
paring the present English version. Neither of these, how- 
ever, 1s complete; one of them consists of the Second Part only, 
and the other of merely a portion of that Part. In the public 
libraries on the Continent, I am informed that examples are 
often to be met with, but whether in the original or in Turki, 
I am not aware. 

It appears, in any case, that Knropean collectors have, in a 
great measure, exhausted the supply that might be thought to 
be available in one part of Asia or another. In India, I believe 
that copies exist in some of the libraries of Calcutta and 
perhaps elsowhere, but a search among the native booksellers, 
which was made for me in 1891, resulted in finding nothing. 
In Persia and Afghan Turkistan I have never been able to 
hear of the Vartkh-i-Rashidi, while in the country to which it 
chiefly refers, and where it would be most likely to be m 
request, there is reason to think that scarcely any examples 
are now left; at any rate, all the inquirics that I was able to 
make from 1880 to 1885, at Yarkand and Kashgar, produced 
only the Turki fragment alluded to above, as consisting of a 
portion of the Second Part of the book. In Kashmir, no copy 
was ever procurable by native inquirers, who endeavoured, at 
different times, to obtain one for me; yet it seems probable 
that the more perfect Turki copy in the Bible Society's library, 
may have been acquired, some twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
by a eivil officer in Kashmir. 

For the present translation, Mr. Ross made use, chiefly, of the 
Persian text numbered Add. 24,090, of the British Museum 
Catalogue, and with this he collated the one marked Or. 157, 
that of Professor Cowell (who very kindly lent it for the 
purpose) and, in the Second Part, the more perfect of the two 
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Turki versions belonging to the Bible Socicty. This last 
proved a valuable aid in clearing up obscure passages, and 1n 
deciphering ill-spelled and badly written names of places and 
tribes. It is the work of an intelligent man, who knew the 
countries his author wrote about, and who read what he 
translated with judgment and discrimination. He constantly 
interpolates a word or two, or a sentence, in order to make the 
meaning clearer, and frequently spells the names of places in 
Turki-speaking countries, with vowel points, aud in so clear a 
way that they can be recognised, if not identified. This is a 
service few Asiatic translators, or copyists, are able to render to 
the modern European reader; and the only pity is that the 
anonymous scholar was unable to do for the Tibetan names, what 
he accomplished for the Turki ones. Ne nowhere gives his 
name, but the end of his work is subscribed by a line as follows: 
“TI completed this translation in the year 1268, Jamad IL. 
22nd, in the town of Khotan ”—7.e., in the year 1845 a.p. 

A few words may be necessary to explain how this English 
version has come to sce the light, and how it is that if should 
have been undertaken by one who has not enough Persian to 
be his own translator. My attention was first called to the 
Turtkh-i-Rashidi as far back as 1877, by my friend the late 
Mr. R. B. Shaw, who had used portions of if when he himself 
was living and travelling in the countries it describes. He 
was cnthusiastic in his admiration of the author's intelligence, 
and of the value of the work as a “ guide book” to Mastern 
Lurkistan and the surrounding regions. JTe had intended, as 
I always understood, to take up the translation of it after 
completing lis Turki vocabulary; but m June 1879 he died, 
while on service in Burma, leaving the vocwbulary only just 
finished.’ 

For some years after this, 1 endeavoured to find a copy, 


' I] may remark here, that since completing the present version, and 
indeed, within the last few weeks, I have been favoured by Capt. FH. Young- 
husband, and others of Mr, Shaw’s friends, with an opportunity of examining 
some of the papers which he left. Among these are several unpublished 
extracts from the Zarikh-i-Rashidi, as well as some more complete sections 
of a rare ‘Turki work called the Tazkira-t-Khwdjagdn («The Memoirs of the 
Khwajas’) which forms—from a chronological point of view—a continuation 
of Mirza Haidar’s history. ‘he translations from the latter work were 
evidently intended, by Mr, Shaw, for early publication, but the fragments 
from the Yarikh-i-Rashidi appear only to have been preliminary studies 
destined to serve, at some future time, as a groundwork for a more complete 
translation. 
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believing that, with the help of native Munshis, my small 
knowledge of Persian might be sufficient to produce a practical, 
working, English version, though by no means a scholarly 
translation, But where, and when, I could avail myself of 
native assistance, no text was forthcoming, and it was only on 
returning to England in 1893, that I became acquainted with 
Mr. Erskine’s partial translation among the MSS. of the 
British Museum. My first impression was that by filling up 
the gaps in this document, and rectifying the names, ete., a 
version might be obtained, which would be gufticiently com- 
plete to publish under Mr. Erskine’s name. It soon became 
apparent, however, that the bulk of the MS. was only a 
summary of the text, and in some places was so brief, that the 
word “translation” could in no way be made to apply to it. 
It was also found that in addition to many other omissions— 
some long, some short—the whole of the lengthy extracts from 
the Zufar-Nama of Sharaf-ud-Din Ali, Yazdi, which the author 
embodies in the First Part of the Turikh-i-Rashidi, to tell the 
story of Timur’s times, had been left untouched ; while certain 
marginal notes showed that Mr. Erskine had, in many passages, 
been uncertain of the author’s meaning. In these cireum- 
stances, there seemed no course open but to make a new 
translation. Accordingly I sought advice in the only quarter 
Where « knowledge of Mirza Haidar’s original work was to be 
found, Dr. Charles Rieu, in compiling his catalogue of the 
Oriental MSS. in the British Museum, had thoroughly examined 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and had described its contents; he knew 
its difliculties and saw, also, how imperfect would be the 
result of trying to expand and piece together Mr. Erskine’s 
document. It was owing to his advice therefore, and through 
his good offices, that I obtained the assistance of his former 
pupil, Mr. Ross, to undertake a new translation ; and I believe 
that although Mr. Ross holds a diploma for Persian from the 
Keole des Langues Orientales Vivantes of Paris, and has won 
the Ouseley scholarship, no better guarantee for his proficiency 
is needed than Dr. Rieu’s recommendation. It need hardly be 
added that in the new translation Mr. Erskine’s précis was 
extensively used, and that Mr. Ross derived from it much light 
and assistance. 

The work of translation was begun with the year 189+ and 
took seven months to finish. The method followed was for 
Mr. lioss to put sections of about five folios at a time into 
English, generally leaving out obscure or uncertain passages. 
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Each of these sections was then gone through, in company with 
Mr, Itoss and, usually, with one of the texts at hand. The 
uncertain passages were then discussed and filled in, or marked 
off for further investigation ; but the revision of the English, 
and the addition of footnotes, together with the solution of the 
puzzles in which the book abounds, were subjects left for me to 
take up at a later opportunity. In editing the English version, 
my object has been to render the language fairly clear and 
readable, without so changing the translation as to alter the 
author's meaning. But this has proved to be not always an 
casy task, for numerous passages occur where the translation 
will only bear slight amendments, without impairing its 
accuracy. Asa rule, indeed, the latitude that could be allowed 
was small, so that it has been necessary to leave many seutenees 
and paragraphs standing in rather awkward phraseology, which 
it would have been casy—and was even Lempting—to improve, 
had the author’s words permitted the license. 

As regards the spelling of proper names, it was at first 
intended that all should be reproduced according to the system 
in use at the British Musewn —éc.,an exact transliteration, where 
each Persian and Arabic letter which has no single equivalent in 
English, is distinguished by some accent or diacritical sign. 
This design, however, could not be followed out for various 
reasons. Indeed, the work of translation was seareely finished, 
when Mr. Ross left England to pursue hig Oriental studies on 
the Continent, and the task of attempting to harmonise the 
spelling fell to me. I found it impossible, with the time at my 
disposal, to carry out. the origiual intention, secing that many 
of the names would havo had to be searched out, afresh, in the 
vernacular texts—an undertaking that would have involved 
frequent attendance at the British Museum. — I decided, 
therefore, to write all according to the sunple method of Sir W. 
Jones, or that adopted by the Government of India in their 
official documents and publications. This system may be, to a 
certain extent, imperfect, for it docs not, in every lnustance, 
show exactly what was the Persian or Arabic spelling of the 
word represented, and therefore is not a complete guide to 
re-conversion ; but it gives, as nearly ay possible, the correct 
pronunciation, while it secures a degree of accuracy sutlicient 
for practical purposes.! 1f has moreover the advantage of 


1 i : F . . hy ° . e 

Tt amay be said to consist of accentuating thea, in order to give the sound 
of that letter in futher; while other vowels are ex pressed (as Mr. H. G. Keene 
has tersely nuit it) “hy the Knolich cannde in Sraminant? and $ nhev?” 
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simplicity, and avoids that air of pedantry which readers 
who do not ocenpy themselves with Oriental languages, usually 
discern in the more perfect system, and which they find 
repellant. On the other hand, those who are proficient in the 
languages concerned, do not require to be informed how the 
great majority of names are written by the original authors. 
A small number of new and unfamiliar place-names form the 
only exception to this proposition, but these are usually so 
carelessly and incompletely written in the original texts, that 
a critical transliteration can have no great value, even when it 
is possible to give one. 

In endeavouring to throw light on the narrative, and to 
illustrate the author’s statements on subjects connected with the 
people or the geography of the countries he speaks of, I have 
used, as far as possible, the authority of writers whose informa- 
tion may be cited, and verified, from works already before 
the public. ‘Though I am personally acquainted, more or less, 
with all the tribes and races Mirza Haidar introduces, and with 
most of the localities, the reader will probably find it more 
satisfactory to be referred to a published anthority, than to rely 
on the editor’s own reminiscences. This remark, however, only 
applies to a portion of the footnotes and of the Introduction. 
For all historical matters, reference to acknowledged authorities 
would, in any case, be needed. 

It may be observed that in reproducing Mirza Haidar’s 
lengthy extracts from the Zufar-Nama, at the beginning of the 
book, his transcription was not relied upon. Mr. Ross trans- 
lated these sections directly from the texts of the work in the 
British Museum, and only added the Mirza’s interpolation 
(which is repeated in several places) that the country called 
“Jatah,” by the author of the Zafar-Nama, was one and the 
same with “ Moghulistan.” Neither was the very free version 
of the Zafar-Nama, by Pétis de la Croix, used for any purpose 
beyond the comparison of names, and Mr. Ross’s translation will 
be found, I believe, to bo much more perfect than the French 
one of two hundred years ago. It has been embodied in the 


(Orient. Biogr. Dict., p. vii.). It may be added that ordinarily used and 
well-known names have been spelled, in the Introduction and footnotes, as they 
are commonly met with in English writings; though in the text they stand 
as the author has written them. ‘Thus in the text will be found, for instance, 
Babar, Dehli, Gang, etc. ; while elsewhere these names occur as Baber, Delhi, 
Ganges, etc. 
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text without any break in the numbering of the chapters, as 
Mirza Haidar embodies it in hig original manuscript, but it has 
been printed in somewhat smaller type than the rest of the 
text, in order to distinguish the difference of authorship. 

A few words, only, are needed in explanation of the map. In 
the first place, its object is to show all the places mentioned in the 
Taril:h-i-Rashidi, which can surely be identified, and the posi- 
tions of which can be established. In the second place, it was 
obviously necessary to lay down all tho localities alluded to, 
on a basis of the best data available, regarding the physical 
geography of the region concerned. But a map containing 
only the names mentioned by Mirza Haidar would havo had 
little significance, As a guide to their whereabouts, easily 
recognised points of some kind were needed, and for this 
purposo a number of the most ordinarily known, and least 
irrelevant, names in modern geography, have been used. They 
are marked at fairly wide intervals all over the included region, 
and may be regarded, for the most part, as mere “ signposts ” for 
pointing to the places spoken of by the author. 

It might appear, at first sight, that the map would have been 
more useful, if the designations of the tribes had been inserted, 
and marked in such a way as to show the revions they inhabited ; 
also that the boundaries, or approximate limits, of the various 
countries and kingdoms should have becn indicated. But in- 
formation of this kind it is impossible to give on a single shect, 
intended to serve for a period of over two centurics in duration. 
The whole burden of the history to bo illustrated is “ muta- 
bility”; and a serics of maps, instead of one, would be requisite 
to show the boundaries that existed from time to time, or the 
moves that occurred among the tribes. It has been found 
expedient, therefore, to omit all information of a transitional 
nature from the face of the map, and rather to make it exclusively 
geographical. 

For the rest, everything has been done to render it plain and 
casy to refer to; and with this end in view, all needless details, 
both in the matter of names and of physical features, have been 
avoided. It will be found, I believe, to be the only map which 
contains most of the names used in historical works relating to 
Central Asia during the Middle Ages. The original drawing 
is by Mr. H. Scharbau, and is clear and excellent of its kind. 

It is with pleasure that I take this opportunity to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to several gentlemen who have been so good 
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as to lend me a helping hand, at various stages of my task. To 
no one am I more grateful than to Sir Henry Howorth, whose 
interest in the book, from first to last, has been manifested in so 
many practical ways, that it is perhaps doubtful whether, in its 
absence, the manuscript would ever have reached the printer. 
Dr. Kicu’s good offices IT have already alluded to; but I here- 
with offer him my thanks for the grace and patience with 
which he rendered them, in part to myself, and in part to 
Mr. Ross in connection with the technicalities of the translation. 
My gratitude is also due to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for the 
valuable advice he has accorded me, and for many references 
to books and other documents which his extensive reading— 
perhaps unsurpassed on most Asiatie subjects—enabled him, 
with great gencrosity, to placo at my disposal. In tendering 
my acknowledgments to Dr. L. A. Waddell for the favour he 
has done the readcr in adding somo notes to Mirza Haidayr’s 
chapters on ‘Tibet, I havo only to refer to his able and 
original work on ‘Lamaism in Tibet,’ to guarantee apprecia- 
tion of his remarks. [ gladly avail myself of this occasion, algo, 
to express my sense of obligation to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of Stato for India, for the material assistance so liberally 
accorded by him, towards securing the publication of the 
volume. 

Finally, I must echo tho author's words when he tells his 
readers that he knows his book to be full of mistakes. The 
subject on which I have chiefly to beg the indulgence of the 
critical is that of the spelling of Asiatic names, though there 
may be other errors and omissions, duc to a want of those 
minute and repeated revisions of the proofs, that a book of this 
kind requires. My timo on furlough, however, is limited, 
and as it has been necessary to complete the revisions betore 
leaving England to return to Khorasan, some hurry has been 
inevitable. 

Mirza Haidar also tells his readers that no one but a Moghul 
can be interested in this history. Let us hope that he may 
not be entirely right in his forecast. Some few who are not 
Moghuls may regard tho preservation of his work as an advan- 
tage, and may find some attraction in if, even in an English 
dress; but how far these will bear with an editor who knows 
but little of his author's language, is another question. It may 
be thought that a scholarly knowledge of the language of a 
book is essential in one who undertakes to elucidate it, in order 
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that he may realise the true significance of its scope, and 
properly understand its design. This may occasionally be the 
case; but if there be any virtuo in the words of the German 


poet— 
Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 


Muss in Dichter’s Lande gehen, 


I would plead that the present is an instance in which some- 
thing besides language may help lead to a right interpretation 
of the author, and to an appreciation of his theme. 


ORIENTAL Cup, 
25th March, 1895. 
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NOTE. 


The First Part of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi is called, by the Author, 
the Tavikh-i-Asl, or ‘Real History.” The Seeond Part he styles 
Mukhtasar, ov ‘ Epitome,’ 

The First Part was wvitten after the Second Part had been 
completed. This aceounts for the Author remurking, dw several 
places tn Part [, that he has written certain passages in 
Part ID; while in Part IL he promises to make certain 
statements tn Part I. 


The system adopted in spelling proper noes has been explained 
an the Prefuer, pp. and ai, which see, 


Tt has «'so been noticed tn the Pr face (p. vit.) that the catracts 
from the Zatar-Nama are preted in smaller type than the rest 
of the teat. No deffercnee in type, however, has been made for the 
eetracts from the Tanikh-1-Jahan Kushai. Those from the former 
work (with the exception of the very brief one in Chapter NCIX. 
of Part IL) were trausluted from original teats ; while those 
Frou the latter (though collated with u eopy of the Jahan Wushai) 
were translated frou the Tarikh-t-Rashidi, as Mirza IMeddar 
gives them. 


The ordiwiary, or curved, parcutheses (a the teat, are the 
Author's. The light angular brackets enelose words inserted by 
the translator or the editor, (ieorder to vender a passage couple te 
mm Bngylish, ov to make sense. The heavy angular brackets 
contain words, or seatences, interpolated by the Turki translator, 
ov substituted frout hus version. aud ave the outcome of the colla- 
tom of the Turks toet with the Persian, They appear first at 
Ppuge 177 anal contin He, ad mtervads, AD ihe ened of the hook, 


The foot-noles to the teat, referring to the translation, and 
signed li, are those of Mr. Ross. Those in Section 1V. of. the 
LTntroduction, when signed WT. U., are by Str Henry Howorth. 
Those in Chapters LDXXXIX, to XCI. added by Dr. DL. A. 
Waddell on certain Tibetan subjects, are seymed with his initials. 
The vest of the notes are editorial, 


TARIIH-I-RASHIDLI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 
THE AUTHOR AND ILS BOOK, 


The Poet wansering ea, through Atabie 
And Persia, sad the wild Carmanian waste, 
Aad oer the aciial mountains which pour down 
[ndus and Oxus from their icy caves, 
In joy and exultation held his way ; 
Nillin the vale of Cashmire, . 
soa Mosk WOR he esata MEE eS ie he stretched 
Hfis languid: limbs. 
— Alastor, 


Tur object of the Tarikh-i-Rashid’, as the author tells his 
readers, is to preserye the memory of the Moghuls and their 
Khans, which, at the time he wrote, stood in danger of being 
altogether lost through the want of a chronicler. It was a race 
that he knew to be not only declining, but speedily approaching 
an end: its power was a dream of the past; its numbers were 
dwindling at a rapid rate, chiefly through absorption ito the 
neighbouring tribes then rising to influence ; while he himself 
had been a witness of the events and an actor in the scenes, 
which had resulted in the remnant of his people being ousted 
from their own country, to find an asylum in a strange land. 
In short, the Moghuls of Moghulistan-—the eastern branch of 
the Chaghatai—had been nearly blotted from existence, while 
their Khans, through a long course of intermarriage with 
other races, had ceased to be Moghuls in anything but the 
name. Mirza Haidar foresaw, therefore, that there might soon 
be nobody left to tell the story of 1 people who, only a few 
venerations exrlier, hud regarded themselves with pride as the 


2 The luther and his Pook. 


descendants of Chingiv’s conquering hordes, who made them- 
selves feared if not respected, by their ucighbours, and who 
gloried in the independence of the wide steppe-land which was 
their home, All this had been changed when our author. 
himself an exile and serving a forcign monarch -had to consti- 
tute himself the historian of their fall. Whether he was able 
to appreciate the changes that were taking place around lin, 
where they did more than aftect his own people, is perhaps 
doubtful. It may be supposed that he was regarding events 
from too close a standpoit to be able to judge of their true 
proportions; but it has become evident to later observers that 
he had, for the period of Jus history, a time of gradual but 
extensive change, which brought results of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of a large section of Asia. Ma. Hrskine, 
the historian of the rise of the Moghul dynasty in India, has 
pointed to this period, as that which gave Transoxiana to the 
Uzbegs, ‘foghulistan to the Nirghiz, and India to the Moghuls 
—but to the descendants of a branch of the Moghuls quite 
separate from that of Moghulistan.’ 

In Central Asia it was a period full of incident: wars were 
on foot on every side: states were being overrun and cities 
besieged, while rulers arose or went down, almost. from day to 
day, according to their fortune in war or intrigue. The 
princes and the descendants of exiled ruling families, together 
with most of the Khans and Bees of the various tribes, found 
themselves forced to take a side, cither in support of their 
house or their relations, or in self-defence ; and m many cases 
they seem to have changed sides with as little consideration for 
the rights and wrongs of the cause, as when they first took ; 
part in the quarrel. When they were strong they attacked a 
neighbour with or without reason; if successful, they enjoyed, 
usually, a short period of bloody revenge and debauchery, but 
soon had again to “mount ”—as the phrase was--for a new 
campaign ; if beaten, they fled to some other neighbour, and if 
not put to death by him, waited, in exile, till a turn of fortune’s 
wheel should afford « fresh chance of aggrandizement or plunder. 
“Tn the space of about 120 years,” writes Sir H. Yule, “no less 
than thirty descendants or kinsmen of Chaghatai are counted 

* It will be scen, lower down, that Mirza Haidar javariably speaks of the ruling 
house which we kuow as ‘f the Moghuls of India,” by the name of Chayhata’, 
which is, of course, strictly conect. He reserves the name of Moghul to 


denote his own race—fe., the descendants of the Mughuls (or Mongols) of 
Moghulistan. The subject will be explained farther on in this Lutroduction, 


to have occupied his throne; and indeed revolutions, deposi- 
tions, murders, and usurpations scem to have sueceeded each 
other with a frequeney unusual even in Asiatic governments.” ' 

Here, then, were times that could hardly fail to make a 
historian of any soldier of fortune, who happened to have a 
taste for recording the events of his own life. Baber, the first 
of the Moghuls of India, and our author’s cousin, especially 
answered to this description, and left behind hin o picture of 
his ave which is almost, if not quite, unique among the works 
of Asiatic authors. He has been represented as at once 2 
soldicr, a historian, and an autobiographer; and his kinsman, 
Mirza Haidar, may justly be described in the same way. Baber, 
however, was a better autobiographer than Mirz. Haidar, and 
he was incomparably a greater soldier, as listury proves. But, 
on the other hand, his cousin may, be fairly acknowledged the 
better historian. While Baber made history incidental to his 
own memoirs, the reverse was the case with Mirza Haidar. The 
Mirza wrote the history of his race and family with a definite 
purpose ; and when he came to his own days, he wove in his 
personal adventures as those of an actor and participator in 
the events he was recording—making the one illustrate the 
other; so that it may, with truth, be said that his hfe belongs 
to lis history. 

Though they differed in remote origin, Mirza Haidar was, to 
all intents and purposes, of the same nation and country as 
Baber; yet he wrote in Persian, while the latter wrote in the 
Chavhatai Turki (as the modern name is), current then, as now, 
all over Central Asia. Baber was a descendant of Amir Timur 
(or Tamerlane), and was, consequently, on one side of his family, 
more a Turk than a Moghul, for Timur belonged to the Barlas, 
a Turki tribe of distinguished lineage. Following the common 
usage of the day, however, Mirza Tfaidar would have called 
Baber a “Chaghatai,” while the latter would have spoken of 
his cousin as a “ Moghul.” Mirza Haidar came of the Dughlat 
tribe—-a sub-division, or sept, of the true Moghuls of Chagha- 
tai’s line--and one that was accounted about equal, in point of 
nobility, to the Barlés. Dy the end of the fifteenth century the 
members of all the Moghul and Chaghatai ruling families had 
become much seatiered, and mixed in blood, through frequent 
intermarriages with aliens. Many of them had, for several 
generations, lived in Turki countries, where they had become 

1 Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 525. 
e2 
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Turks in manners and language. So much was this the case 
with Baber and his kindred, that he had come to look upon 
himself as moro of a Turk than a Moghul, and in his Memoirs 
mentions, more than once, his aversion aud contempt tor the 
Moghul race!) The Dughlit had remained more distinctively 
Moghul, though among its members, also, much inbormix ture 
with Turki tribes appears to have taken place. Thus the Turki 
in which Baber wrote his Memoirs, must have becn the natural 
language of Mirza Haidar also, who probably knew little or 
nothing of the Moghul tongue, and in his capacity of Musulan, 
would have despised it as something appertaining to infidels 
nnd barbarians. But however this may be, when he wrote i 
Persian, he was certainly using a foreign language, and it 1s for 
this reason, perhaps, that his style is wanting in the simphieity 
which (it is said) characterises that of Turki writers—a sim- 
plicity that Baber loved, and impressed upon his son, Hnmaynn, 
ay an accomplishment to be cultivated.’ 

That the Tartkh-d-Rashidi was not written for effeet, or for 
the indulgence of a taste for literature, necd hardly be remarked 
after what has been said above. The work is an earnest one, 
wud the author, no doubt intended that it should be, before 
everything else, a clear and complete exposition of the times he 
had set himself to chroniele. On the whole he has been sue- 
cessful, and has produced a record that, in pomt of usefulness, 
will bear comparison (as faras can be judged from translations) 
with most of those of Asiatic authors who have occupied them- 
selves in the same field, from the thirteenth century to the seven- 
teenth.” His task was not an casy one, for much of the history of 
the times is complicated and obscure, and would require infinite 
care aud method to present it to the reader with perfect. clear- 


ness. All was change and disorder, Princes and inembers of 


1 Tle stias up his sentiments regarding them am some verses, whieh are 
translated, as fi llows :-- 
If the Moghul race were a race of Anes, it is a bad race; 
And were the name Moghul written m gold, it would be odious. 
Take care not to pluck one ear of corn from a Moxzhul’s harvest. 
The Moghul seed is such that whatever js sowed with it is execrable. 
—(Memorrs, p. 98.) 
* “You certainly do not excel i letter wiitiig, and fail chietly because you 
have a gicat dessre to show your acquirements, For the fature you should 
write unalfectedly, with clearness, using plain words, which would cost less 
trouble both to the writer and the reader.”—(0b , p. 392.) 
* Mr. Erskine has remarked that it forms a “valuable accompaniment to 
the Commentaries of Baber, which it illustrates in every page.”...( Mist, of 


dndia, i, p. 198.) 
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reigning families wandered and married in every dircetion, and 
their houses dovetailed into one another in a manner almost 
calculated to set at defiance any method of narration, however 
systematic: the lmits of countries were nowhere fixed, while, 
unlike in any other part of the world, many of the nations 
dealt with were nomads, who sometiunes migrated en masse from 
one region to another, or sometimes were found divided in their 
political subordination, as well as in their abodes. Fvyen the 
names of the countries were not defined; and in some cases the 
tribe and the region if occupied, were confused under one name, 
In others, the country and the chief town were not distinguished ; 
while im some, again, a place or a people might be known by 
different uames to different neighbouring nations. The author 
who could construct from these confused materials an intelli- 
vible and fairly consecntive narrative, can scarcely be blamed 
if hig reader shounll eceasionally be perplexed in linking the 
various incidents together, or mm distinguishine between some 
of the actors who took part in them. More especially should 
he be treated with lenmeney, when it is considered that what 
wis clear to him at the time, and on the spot, ust necessarily 
bear an entirely different complexion when viewed by the 
Western reader. after a lapse of more than three hundred years, 
and after all the changes that have taken place in the interval, 
It may be suid that the art of the historian consists in over- 
coming these diflicultics, and in leaving bebind him a narrative 
that will be clear for all time; but this would be too much to 
expect from an Asiatic author, even though he might be an 
experienced writer, and not, as in Mirza Taidar’s case, i roving 
adventurer or soldicr of fortune, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of the times. ‘To the most practised among them, systematic 
arrangement and clearness of statement, as we understand the 
terms, are unknown, and even if they thought it worth while 
to consider the convenience of the readers they knew of, they 
could hardly have contemplated their works being studied by 
foreigners, from countries of which they had scarcely heard 
even the names. 

Still, after making every allowanee, it must be admitted that 
Mirza Haidar’s book has its shortcomings, when viewed as a 
practical history. His flights of unmeaning rhetoric are, 
unfortunately, frequent, if scarcely so extravagant as those of 
most Persian writers. Tle constantly breaks out into verse, 
also, though he usually indulges in this form of ornament 
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parenthetically—by way of declamation—and thus only m- 
terrupts the course of the narrative, wlile not marring 1s 
sense. His sentences, again, are often involved and Ins mean- 
ing not always apparent. ‘This is more especially the case 
where he uses the ratio obliqua, and where he puts speeches 
into the mouths of his characters; but when he confines him- 
self to the direct relation of an event, such as the siege of 
Yanvi-Hisar or the battle of Kanauj, his descriptive power is 
execllent, and the picture he presents is all that can be desired. 
On the whole, it may be said that for an author who takes 
credit to himself (as the Mirza does in his prologue) for being 
w past master in the art of making verses and in the “ episto- 
lary style.” his writing is not obscure as Asiatic writings go ; 
and though rather tedious repetitions are found im some of the 
historical sections, this is a fanlt on the right side, and causes 
less embarrassiuent than when gaps ocear im the uarrative. 

These points relate more particularly to the author’s style, but 
the chief imperfections in the work lie deeper. Perhaps those 
most to be deplored, are the weakness of the chronology and 
the looseness with which nambets and measurements are used, 
The former is a serious blemish, but as it is most marked in 
the early parts of the history, where the faults can be, to some 
catent rectified, by references to Chinese and other annals, it 
is not of vital consequence. A great part of his information 
having reached lim by means of yerbal tradition, passed down 
through three or four generations, the dates, above all, would 
tend to sniffer; while, gencrally, it may be supposed that Mirza 
Haidar had searcely realised, as did Sir Walter Scott, that 
“tradition is as frequently an inventor of fiction, as a preserver 
of truth.” The second defect is greatly to be regretted, as 
many Interesting passages relating to military operations, the 
tribes, cities, ruins and curiosities are vreatly diminished in 
value, from the want of accuracy in the figures recorded. Che 
tendency, generally, it to exaggerate freely. A third, but less 
nuportant deficiency, is the one partially alluded to above 
te, the want of systematic arrangement into divisions, or 
sections, the absenee of which is the canse of the frequent 
repetitions that oceur, and the involution of one subject with 
another. 

The scope and character of the Varikh-i-Rashidi may be 
briefly summarised in much the same way as Dr. Charles Rien, 
the learned Keeper of the Oriental Manuscripts at the British 
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Museum, has described it in his official catalogue.'! It may be 
regarded as the listory of that branch of the Moghul Khans 
who separated themselves, about the year 132], from the main 
stem of the Chaghatai, which was then the ruling dynasty in 
Transoxiana ; and it is the only Instory known to exist of this 
branch of the Moghuls. The original, or western line - -that of 
Transoxiana-- was at that time declining in power, and through 
internal dissensions and administrative decay, was rapidly 
approaching a final dissolution. The princes of the branch 
then thrown off, became masters of Moghulistan (or Jatah, as 
it was called at that period) and of all Mastern Turkistan, and 
continued as a ruling dynasty for more than two and a half 
centuries. The book is divided into two parts, called Dastur, 
the first of which 1s entirely Instorical, while the second conu- 
tains reminiscences of the author’s life and not.ces of Chaghatai, 
Uzbeg and other princes, with whom he was acquainted. 

The first Part, or history proper, was written in Kashmir in 
1544 and 1O45, and was completed about February, 1516, or 
five years after lis imstallation as regent of that country. It 
includes, however, a later addition, in whieh 953 of the Hajra 
({tth March, 1546, to 21st February, 15£7) is mentioned as the 
current year. Tor the earlier periods it deals with, it is based 
on the traditions handed down to the author chiefly by lis 
older relatives, combined with the statements of Sharaf-ud-Din, 
Yazdi in the prolegomena of the Zafar-Nama; and, for the 
Jater periods, on his personal recollections. [t contains a 
record of two distinct and parallel dynasties: (1) that of the 
Khans of Moyhulistan, beginning with Tughluk Thnour, who 
reigned from 15-47 to 1362, and whose father, Isan Bugha, was 
the first to separate from the main Chaghatai stem; and (2) of 
their vassals, the Dughlat Amurs of Eastern ‘Turkistan, one of 
the carhest of whom, Amir Bulaji, the author's ancestor, had 
raised Tughlik Timur to the Khanship. In the seeond period, 
the family of the Khans divided into two branches, one of 
which, superseding the Airs of Nashghar (or Eastern Turkis- 
tan), continued to rule over Moghulistan proper and Hastern 
Lurkistan, with their capital at Kashghar, while the other 
became rulers of the provinces eastward of Aksu (known as 
Uighuristan), and had their seat of yovernment usually at 

 Catalouue of the Persian MSS. mothe British Museum, by Ch. Rieu, 


Ph.D., L579, volo, p. 167. But Eo have only partially tollowed Dr. Rieu’s 
anlysis of the Turhh-i-Rashid/, 
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Turfin. Lhe author concludes his account ol each with a 


short sketch of their reigning representatives, at the time of 
writing. 

Tho second Part, which hag more than twice the extent of 
the first, and contains Mirza Haidar’s record of his life and 
times, was the first in point of date. ‘The author wrote 16 1m 
1541-42, and, as he states in the Proloyue, with a view to 
preparing himself for the more arduous task of historical compo- 
sition. It begins with his birth and concludes with an account 
of his second invasion of Kashmir, when, by a battle fonght on 
the 2nd August, 15-41, he became master of the country. Thus 
Part includes also some rules of conduct for kings, drawn up 
at the request of the author, by hig spiritual guide, Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi, whose death, in 1515, is recorded in the 
preceding passage; while another moral treatise by a holy 
Shaikh, Shahib-ud-Din Mahmud, styled Khwaja Nura, 1s 
inserted in fill? 

The author is usually known as Mirza Haidar, and in this 
way he styles himself, though his full name and designation 
would be Mirza Muhammad Ilaidar, Dughlat, Kurkin. By 
some Huropean writers, his usual appellation has been reversed, 
and he has become Haidar Mirza. In some parts of Asia thie 
distinction would be a wide one; for when “ Mirza” is placed 
before a name, it means merely “Mr.” or * Esq.,” and has 
about the same signification as the word “ Khan,” when used 
by Persians of the better class, and by Hindustani Musulmans 
of all classes, at the present day. When placed after a name, 
if as equivalent to “Prince,” and is so used only by persons 
belonging to a reigning family. In the case of our author 
either would be suitable, sceing that he was a prince of the 
branch of Moghul Khans who were, at that time, rulers of the 
Kashehar province. But his grandfather, who had been one of 
these rulers, had borne the same names, and seems always to 
have been styled with the word Mirza at the end—-Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza. It may be as well, therefore, to draw as clear 
wu distinction as possible between him and his grandson. The 
latter tells us, too, that he was known to his associates by the 


* This should be borne in mind in reading the text, for in Part I. the author 
frequently alludes to what he has written in Part JL; while in Part IL. be 
promises 60 ake mention of certain events in Part I. 

* As these two documents do not. properly belong to the history, they have 
not been included in the translation, | 
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style of Mirza Haidar, and as he himself uses it, the words may 
safely be placed in that order. 

In recording his own descent, Mirza Haidar deseribes him- 
selfas the son of Muhammad Husain Kurkin, son of Muham- 
mad Haidar Kurkan, son of Amir-i-Kabir Said Ali, son of Amir 
Ahmad, son of Khudaidad, son of Amir Bulaji. He was born 
in the year of the Hajra 905 (1499 1500 ay) at Tashkand, 
the capital of the province then known as Shash, where his 
father, Husain, had been made governor some six years before, 
by Mahmud, the titular Khan of Moghulistan and Kashghar. 
The others named in the pedigree were all Aiivs of Kashehar, 
wlule the carhest of them, Bulaji of the Dughlat tribe, is 
remembered as being the first of the line to become a Musul- 
man. It was on the side of Ins mother, Khub Nigar Kbanim, 
that our author was related to the Emperor Baber. She was a 
daughter of Yunus, Khan of the Moghuls, and a younger sister 
of Kutlngh Nigar Khanim, the mother of Baber. 

Mirza Haidar beean his life in the midst of strife and 
adventures. Ilis father- a treacherous and intriguing man— 
had been convieted of a mischievous plot against Baber at 
Kabul, but had been pardoned on account of his blood relation- 
ship. Shortly afterwards he had fallen ito the hands of Shahi 
Bee Khan (otherwise Shaibani Khan), the Uzbeg leader, and 
had ineurred that elief’s suspicion also; but once more he was 
permitted to escape, and repaired to Herat, then the capital of 
Khorasin. fis intriguing nature, however, bemg thought by 
Shahi Bee to be dangerous even at a distance, he caused him 
to be put to death there, after a short time, by emissaries whom 
he sent for the purpose from ‘Trangoxiana. Muhammad Husain 
had taken with him into exile some members of lus family, 
among whom was our author, then quite a child ; and 1t appears 
that after hig father’s murder, some of the retaimers of the 
family, believing the son to be doomed to a simular fate, had 
carried him off to Bokhara, and had placed hin in concealment 
there. In 1508, when about nine years of age, he was taken 
in charge by one of these faithful friends, called Maulana 
Muhammad (formerly his father’s halifu, or religious guide) 
who determined to save the child from the death that awaited 
him at the hands of the relentless Uzbegs, and contrived to 
escape with him from the city. After a difticult and exciting 


1 The year 905 i. began 8th August, L199. 
2 Sce the gencalogical table of the house of Chaghatai facing p. 49. 
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flight across the hill tracts of Khatlin and Kulab, in the COUNTS 
of which they several times narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of hostile Uzbees, they succeeded in crossing the Oxus 
into Badakhshan. Tlere one Khan Mirza, a cousin and depen- 
dent of Baber, was at the time the reigning chief, with his 
capital at Kila Zafar on the Kokcha. Ile received the fugitives 
with kindness, and they remained a year with him, when Baber 
sent to summon them to Kabul. On their arrival, Mirza Haidar 
was made a member of the Emperor’s household, and seems to 
have been treated with much consideration, Within a few 
months, however, Baber had to march northwards against the 
Uzbegs, whose main force was then at IMsar, and his young 
cousin accompanied thearmy. The next two years were stirring 
times, and Mirza Haidar, if not too young, must have learned 
much of warfare, as it was conducted in those days in Central 
Asia. 

Baber’s first two attempts on ITisar failed, but, on being jomed 
by a large body of Persians trom Kherasan, his third advance 
resulted in a victory which gained him the possession of 
Kunduz, Khatlin, and Khuztr. Taking advantage of the 
reputation they had established, and of the defeat and death of 
Shahi Beg, which had just then (lol0) taken place in a battle 
with the Persians near Merv, the allies lost little time in 
making an attempt on Samarkand, the capital of Transoxiana. 
They marched first on Bokhara, where the inhabitants opened 
their gates to them, and afterwards to Samarkand, which they 
fonnd undefended, the Uzbeg leaders having fled on their 
approach, Ifere Baber was received with enthusiasm by the 
people, and was virtually master, for a time, of the greater part 
of Central Asia. With his young guest in jus following, he 
remained in Samarkand for some months, when a strong com- 
bination of Uzbeg tribes, compelled lim and his Persian allies 
once more to take the field--though this time with very 
different results. They advaneed against Bokhara, which had 
in the meantime been seized by the Uzbegs, but were repulsed, 
and shortly afterwards were disastrously defeated at the battle 
of Ghajdiwan, some distance to the north of the city. The 
alhance with the Persians came to an end and Baber retreated 
to Hisar, where he was surprised by an attack made by a body 
of Moghuls in the service of the Uzbegs, and again experienced 
w crushing defeat. He then retired to Kabul, but Mirza Haidar 
had now left him. After the retreat from Samarkand, his uncle, 
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Sultan Ahmad, the Khan of Moghulistan, having written several 
times to ask Baber’s permission for the boy to be sent to him, 
at last obtained it, and Mirza Haidar, ‘‘led away by youthful 
impatience,” as he limself writes, availed himself of the 
Emperor's consent, unwillingly given, and followed his uncle to 
Andijan, then the capital of Farghana. 

It was about the beginning of the year 1514 that Mirza 
Haidar arrived at Andijin, and alinost immediately afterwards 
entered the service of lis kinsman Sultan Said Khan (the son of 
Sultan Ahmad), who had just then been conducting an expedi- 
tion against the Uzbegs in Tashkand, but lad returned to 
Andiyan on the enemy evacuating their positions. During the 
following summer, however, the Uzhegs recovered themselves 
wd marched with a large force to lay siege to the Farghana 
capital, Sultan Said convened a council of his chiefs, who were 
unanimously of opinion that they were unable, without allies, to 
contend against the power of the Uzbegs ; they believed theim- 
selves to have a fairer chance of success by undertaking an 
invasion of Kashghar, and wresting that province from Mirza 
Aba Bakr, who then held it. This resolution was accordingly 
wlopted, and before the Uzbeys had time to enter the country, 
the Khan with all Iis Amuirs, their families and baggage, set 
out from Andijin and advanced towards Kashghar, by a route 
leading through Moghulistan. This Mirza Aba Bakr was of the 
line of Dughlat Amiurs, and was regarded by the Khans of 
Moghulistan as a usurper. Ife was an active and able soldier, 
though a cruel tyrant, and during Ins long rule, had made hin- 
self master of nearly the whole of Eastern Turkistan, besides 
several of the neighbouring countries. In 1511 he had invaded 
Farghana, but had there received a check by coming into con- 
flict with Sultan Said, from whose forces he experieneed a 
severe defeat at the battle of Tutluk, near Andyan. It was this 
victory over the usurper, that emboldened Sultan Said and his 
Amurs to attack hin again in Ins own stronghold. Their enter- 
prise resulted in a complete suecess: Kashghar was taken 1 
151-4, while Yangi-Hisar, Yarkand, and the remainder of the 
cities of Hastern Turkistan fell shortly afterwards. Aba Bakr, 
driven an exile to Ladak, was murdered on the road, and the 
line of Moghul Khans was re-established in Moghulistan and 
Kastern Turkistan. 

Mirza llaidar, though now only fifteen years of age, was raised 
by his cousin the Khan to a high position, and his life of activity 
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may be said to have begun about this time, Por the ensuing 
nincteen years, during which Sultan Said’s reign lasted, the 
Mirza served him in various capacities, but chiefly as a soldier; 
and it was only atter the Khan’s death, which oecnrred while 
returning from an expedition against Ladak in 1533, that 
he abandoned Kashghar and transferred [is services to the 
Chaghatais in India. He not only took part im Sultan Said . 
warts against the Kirghiz and Uzbegs in Moghulistan, and against 
other tribal enemies, but was entrusted with important com- 
mands on distant expeditions. The first of these was an 
invasion of the hill country, then known as Bilur, or Bolor, in 
1527. The expedition was nominally under the command of 
the Khan’s eldest son, Rashid Sultan, but seeing that our 
author acted us a sort of tutor, or governor, to this young 
prince, it seems that he had much to do with the conduet of 
the campaign. Bolor may be deseribed, roughly, as all the 
small dull states lyme south of the Hindu Kush, between 
Baltistan on the cast and Afghanistan on the west—as the 
limits of these countries are now accepted. Thus it ineluded 
Munza, Gilgit, Chitral, and probably most of the petty states 
sometimes known as “ Yighistan.” There appears to have been 
no cause for the invasion, other than that the inhabitants were 
not Musulmans; but considerations of this kind did not weigh 
with the Central Asian Khang, and Sultan Said, as the author 
tells us, had always been ambitions of gaining glory by waging 
wars against ‘infidels.’ The Bolor states were accordingly 
overrun and plundered during a whole winter, and the expe- 
dition returned to Kashehar in the following spring. 

In L520. 30 the Khan undertook, in person,a campaign against 
Badakhshan, but sent Mirza Haidar in advance to begin opera- 
tions. ‘The Mirza records that he Jaid waste the environs of 
the chief town, Kila Zafar, and when the Khan arrived, his men 
had only to carry off what little had been left. The object of 
this expedition was to gain possession of the districts on the 
Upper Oxus—-Wakhin, Shighnin, ete.—which had been con- 
quered by the late Mirza Aba Bakr, and which Sultan Said, in 
consequence, considered himself the heir to. But the elief of 
Badakhshin was a relation and nominee of Baber, who took a 
view of the matter entirely opposed to that of Sultan Said, and 
threatened to support the chief. As Baber had now recovered, 
in India, the influence he had lost in Transoxiana, a letter from 
him to the aggressive Sultan Said, scems to have been sufficient 
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to cause the Kashehar forces to be withdrawn across the 
Painirs. 

But it was in J55t that Mirza Tlatdie undertook his most 
mmportant service for Sultan Said Khan. This was the invasion, 
first of Ladak, then of Kashmir and DBaltistan, and afterwards 
of ‘Tibet proper, or the country known to Kuropeans under that 
maine '-—an invasion as calpably ageressive as the raid into the 
Bolor states. There was much paganism, he tells us, in Tibet, 
and the Khan, always animated by a love of Islam and a desire 
to carry on holy wars, was led by lus pious aspirations to 
conquer that infidel country. It was not the first time that 
Ladak had been wantonly overrun from the side of Turkistan. 
Mirza Aba Bakr, during lis long reign, had once at least, 
carried his arms into Ladak, while it would appear, from what 
Mirza Haidar records, that several parties had been sent. to 
plunder the country since the accession of his patron, Sultan 
Said, to the Khanate. Very little is known of these earlier 
invasions, beyond the mere mention of them by Mirza Haidar, 
and by the author of the LHafé Iklin,? who, however, obviously 
derived his information from the Tartkh-i-Rashid?. That all 
were unprovoked aud prompted by a mere craving for plunder, 
however disguised under the mask of religious zeal, may be 
assumed with moderate confidence. None of them, melding 
that of Sultan Said and Mirza Haidar, appear to have prospered, 
or to have made much impression on the inhabitants, who have 
preserved their old religion and manners to the present day ; 
and though they have, in modern times, fallen politically under 
the Hindu yoke of the Dogras, they still keep up their ancicut 
connection with Lassa, in all matters concerning their Buddhism 
and social customs. As Mirza Haidar says litle about the 
fighting in Ladak, it is probable that the inhabitants offered 
only a feeble military opposition to the invaders, but trusted 
rather to the rugeed nature of their country, the severity of 
the climate, and to the weapon common to most of the yellow 
races --passive resistance—to free them eventually from their 
enemy. And they were indeed successful. After subduing 
Ladak, a rapid march was made into Kashmir, where, to begin 

' Mirza Haidar, like all natives of Central Asia, uscd the name Tibet to 
slunify Ladak, but he applies it also, on some occasions, to the territory ruled 
from Lassa, or ‘Tibet proper, as understood im moder times. (See notes, 
pp. Léo and 186.) 


* See Quatremere’s extracts from this work, in the No¢ices et Ectratts des 
Manuscrits de la Biblioth, du Roi, xiv., ». AS4. 
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with, some easy victories were Won, but treachery and digcon- 
tent having appeared in the Moghul camp, Mirza Haidar had, 
after a few months’ oecupation, to fall back on Tadak, leaving 
Kashmir, to all intents and purposes, independent. 

Sultan Said Khan, hoping to share in the glories of the 
“holy war,” had followed his heutenant into Ladak, but his 
constitution, undermined by excessive drinking, proved less 
vigorous than his religious zeal, and the attenuated air of the 
Tadak passes had nearly proved fatal to him on the journey 
across. He recovered, however, sufficiently to lead a portion of 
his foree into Baltistan, while Mirza Ilaidar was engaged im 
Kashmir, but after passing a winter there, distracted by cold 
and hunger, he too had to retreat into Ladak, and very shortly 
afterwards, seb out on his return to Kashghar with a portion of 
the army. This second journey across the heights, achieved for 
him what the first had so nearly accomplished. He died on 
the Sugct Pass, from the malady known as “ damgiri,” or 
mountain sickness, and was at once sueceeded by his eldest son, 
Abdur Rashid. 

The death of the Khan in no way checked the course of the 
“holy war,” for his second son, Iskandar Sultan, and many other 
Amirs, remained with Mirza Haidar, who now (July, 1533) 
started on an expedition to “carn merit” by destroying the 
ercat temple at Lassa an exploit, he tells his readers, that 
had never been achieved by any King of Islim. He appears to 
have marched for about a month’s journey towards the south- 
east, over some of the highest table-lands in Asia, to the region 
which gives rise to most of the great rivers of India, and to 
within a few days’ journcy of the Tibetan border of Nipal. His 
total force is nowhere stated in figures, and apparently 16 was 
divided into at least two, or perhaps three, columns. One of 
these was attacked by a force of “men armed with short 
swords,’ sent by “a Rai of ind” to the assistance of the 
Tibetans—a statement that appears to point to a body of 
Nipali tribesmen, armed with their national weapon, the kukni. 
The inference is that the Moghuls were beaten in at least one 
fight with these people. Yet Mirza Haidar continued his 
march towards the capital, until he arrived at, and plundered, 
a place he calls Astabrak (or Astakbark), which was repre- 
sented as being within eight days’ journey of Lassa. No map 
or book of any date, now available, seems to contain this name 
or any variant of it, but if the estimate of eight marches from 


Lassa be correct, and these marches are intended for the long 
Tibetan post-stages, the invaders would still have been some 300 
niles, or more, distant from their goal. However this may be, 
the mortality among his horses, want of supplies, and the general 
distress caused by cold and the high elevation, obliged the 
Mirza to abandon his enterprise at this point, and to set out in 
retreat towards Ladak. Ils experience, indeed, was almost 
exactly that of the Dogra general Zorawar Sing who, in 1841, 
nade an attempt to conquer the western provinces of Tibet for 
his master, Rajah Gulab Sing of Kashmir. Of fighting there was 
little in cither case, except against the climate : 1d conditions 
of the country, and in both instances these adversaries proved 
victorious. 

In the early months of 15384 Mirza Haidar returned defeated, 
and with a mere remnant of his force, to a position of safety in 
Ladak. Of those who were left even, many deserted him here 
to find their way back to their homes across the mountains. 
Yet, broken and almost helpless as he was, the chiefs of Upper 
Ladak received him and his men with hospitality, and even 
assisted him in getting together a force with which, the next 
year, he proceeded to attack and plunder the western districts 
of the country, known as Purik, Suru, and Zangskar. His 
success in all these forays was very doubtful. He seems to 
have been able to do little more, during the first year, than 
keep his men and animals from starving, while in the second 
year (1535) he had again, from sheer distress, to fall back on 
the neighbourhood of Leh and throw himself on the mercy of 
the strangely tolerant Ladak chiefs. His followers, under 
these conditions, became discontented if not mutinous, and 
began to desert him; while he received such evil tidings from 
Kashghar, that the “holy war” against the Tibetans at length 
‘ame to an end. 

Rashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Rashid Khan) had begun 
his reign at Kashghar, by putting to death many of lis own 
olitionte and among them the author’s uncle, Savyid Muham- 
mad Mirza, whom he suspected of nets against him in 
favour of the late Khan’s younger son, Iskandar. These events 
seem to have made a deep impression on Mirza Haidar’s mind, 
for he alludes to them with bitterness, more than once in the 
course of his narrative. His uncle had served Sultan Said faith- 
fully for many years, and had done much arduous work for him, 
while Mirza Huidar himself had been the chief ugeut in extending 
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the Khan’s kingdom and power. But besides this, he had been 
companion and instructor to two of the Khan’s sons, and when 
the elder of these marked the commencement of is reign by 
acts of ingratitude and bloodshed, it is searcely surprising that 
he should be deeply hurt, and should record his feelings, years 
afterwards, in his history. 

Hence, tearing that he might mect with the same treatment 
as his uncle and others of his family, if he returned to Kash- 
shar, he had to seek for a refuge. It was impossible to stay 
longer in Ladak, while all the direct roads to India and Kabul 
were in the hands of those whom he had lately been chastisiny 
and plundering, in the name of rehigion, With the darmg of 
despair, he determined to try and reach DBadakhshan with the 
handful of adherents that remained in his service, by turning off 
from the usual track betveen Ladak and Yarkand, at a point 
called Ak-Tagh, to the north of the Karakorum Pass; and 
after folluwing the course of the Yarkand river for some 
distanee, to gain Raskiim, the southern Pamirs, and Waklian. 
Thisadventure- apparentlyalnost hopeless under the conditions 
in which he attempted it---he accomplished successfully, accom- 
panied by about twenty followers, though not without much 
hardship and suffering, The winter of 1536-7 he spent in 
Badakhshian, the following staumer he repaired to Kabul, and 
shortly atter to Lahore, where he was received by Baber’s son, 
Kamran Mirza, and found himself, as he tells us, raised from 
the depths of distress to honour and dignity. 

Kamran was at that time engaged in a struggle for territory 
with the Persians, and had, soon after our author's arrival, to 
procecd to the relict of Kandahar, which was being besieged hy 
Siin Mirza and by Shah Tahmasp, the sons of Shah Isinail, the 
Safavi; but before setting out he appointed his guest to the 
governorship of those parts of India (the whole of the Punjab) 
which belonged to him, and in this capacity Mirza Maidar 
resided for over a year at Lahore, ‘collecting taxes, suppress- 
ing revolt, protecting the frontiers, and establishing [slim.” 
It was shortly after Kamran’s return to the Punjab, (1538) that 
ITumayun had sustained a severe defeat in Bengal at the hands 
of Slur Shih Sur, the Afghan leader, who was now advancing 
towards Agra by the left bank of the Ganges. A large part of 
Humayun’s army having accompanied him to Bengal, he made 
an appeal to Kimrin and his other brothers to send assistance 
to Agra, while he himself hurried northward. Kamran, after 
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some hesitation, consented, and moved first to Delhi and then 
to Agra, with an army of 20,000 men, and in company with 
our author. Here dissensions took place among the brothers ; 
Kimran repented of his decision to support the Empcror, and 
putting forward bad health as a reason, determined to return 
to Lahore, while Shir Shah was yet on the far side of the 
Ganges. IIe endeavoured to persuade Mirza Haidar to return 
with him, but the Mirza declined on patriotic grounds, and 
from that tine forward (1539) became an adherent of Huma- 
yun, who treated him with great honour and called him 
“brother, after the Moghul fashion.” 

The disastrous battle of Kananj soon followed.) Humayun’s 
foree numbered some £0,000, but was less an army than a huge 
undisciplined mass, commanded by Amirs who had no intention 
of fighting the Afghans. Mirza Haidar appears to have acted 
as a kind of general adviser or chief of the Emperor’s staff, but 
he mentions incidentaliy that he also led the centre division.” 
The confusion and corruption that prevailed on the side of the 
Chaghatais he describes with much candour, and clearly shows 
that the battle was lost before it lad been fought. Whatever 
his position in the army may have been, he seems to have done 
his best to advise and support his master, and finally joined 
him in his flight to Agra,® and thence to Lahore. Ilis narrative 
gives, in a few words, a vivid picture of the crowd of refugees 
that were assembled at the Punjab capital, their state of panic, 
and the divided and interested counsels with which the m- 
peror was perplexed. Mirza Haidar advised that the Chaghatai 
Amirs should oecupy separate positions along the lower hills, 
from Sirhind to the Salt Range, where the army might be re- 
organised in safcty and, on a favourable opportuntiy presenting 
itself might be used with effect to regain possession of India. 
He himself would undertake the reduction of Kashmir, a task 
he hoped to accomplish in so short a time that the Emperor 


1 17th May, 1510, or 10 Muharam, 947 11. 

2 Abul Fazl (according to Price) nmplies that Humayun, in person, com- 
manded the centre, while the right and left wings were led by a brother and 
a nephew, respectively. (Muhamd. List. ili, p. 781.) 

® The historian Jauhar mentions that during a brief halt made at Pattehpur 
Sikri, Humayun, while sitting in a garden, was shot at by some unseen 
person, and that “ two attendants ” having been sent in pursuit of the would- 
be assassin, both returned wounded. Mr. Erskine CGollowing apparently the 
Akbar-Néma of Abul Fazl) mentions that one of the wounded “ attendants” 
was Mirza Haidar. (Sce Jauhar’s Tuzkirdt ul Wakiat, trans. by Stewart, 
p. 24; and Erskine's J/ist. of India, ii., p. 194.) 
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and his brothers might send their families thither, and secure, 
for them at least, a refuye from all enemies. but the Mirzas 
advice was of no avail; for though TIumayun scems to have 
been inclined to listen, he was overborne by other councillors. 
While acting at Lahore as Kimran’s delegate, Mirza Ifudar 
had been approached by certain chiefs of Kashmir who were at 
variance with the native prince then reigning in their conntry 
and who, on being worsted by him, had found a refuge n the 
Punjab. They endeavoured to procure, through Mirza Haidar’s 
influence, the assistance of a body of Kamrin’s troops, to invade 
their own country and expel the obnoxious ruler. The scheme 
secms to have commended itself to the Mirza’s judgment, and 
after some delay he was able to gather a respectable force, which 
he placed under the command of one Biba Chuchak, one of the 
most experienced officers in the service of Kamran, with in- 
structions to accompany the Kashmiri chiefs and restore them 
to the possession of their State. Tho Biba, however, found 
pretoxts for evading the execution of these orders, and the 
expedition proved a failure. After the retreat of the Chaghatais 
from Kananj to Lahore, these chiefs renewed their appeals for 
assistanec, and it was during the discussions that took place 
there as to the general line of action to be adopted, that Mirza 
Haidar impressed on Humayun the advantage of seizing the 
opportunity to gam a footing in Kashmir. He had learned 
from his previous incursion into that country, while in the 
service of the Khan of Kashghar, the value of its position and 
resources, and calculated that, with a reasonable force, he would 
require only two months to subjugate it and make it a suitable 
asylum for the Immperor and his family, together, if necessary, 
with the remains of the Chaghatai army. Shir Shah, on the 
other hand, with the wheeled carriages and the artillery, on 
which lus strength mainly depended, would not, the Mirza 
reckoned, be able to reach the outer hills in less than four 
months, and his troops would be exhausted by the effort. 
Though these plans were not taken advantage of by Humayun 
(who continued lis retreat to the Indus), he permitted them 
to be put into practice by Mirza Haidar. The Mirza was v1ven 
a small body of troops, and was sent forward from Lahore to 
jom the Kashmiri chiefs, in whose company he was to enter 
the lulls of their country, and to be followed, at intervals, by 
two of Humayun’s officers, called respectively Iskandar Tupchi 
and Khwaja Kalan, When all had assembled above Jhilam, and 
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the force had begun to ascend the passes leading to the valley 
of Kashmir, dissensions arose among the commanders. Khwaja 
Kalin, with his men, first separated himself from the expedition, 
and the Tupchi shortly afterwards followed him, leaving Mirza 
Haidar to prosecute the undertaking with no more than a 
handful of retainers in his own pay, and a few more who had 
joined him on the personal authority of the Emperor. With 
this following he determined to advance, and on the 21st 
November, 1540, crossed the Punch pass and dusceuded into 
the valley. His calculations proved correct: he met with no 
resistance from the chicfs or people, but obtained possession of 
the country without striking a blow. 

It is curious how little our author relates about his imvasion 
and administration of Kashmir, or of the affairs of that country 
during the cleven years that his regency lasted. He was to all 
intents and purposes king of the State; while the value of the 
territory and the importance of its position, from a military 
point of view, at the juncture when he found himself its ruler, 
were well known to him, for he had impressed them urgently 
on Humayun only a short time before. Yet all he has to say of 
the period is summed up in two short chapters at the end of 
his history ; though he devotes much more space to the events 
that were happening at the time across the passes. It was in 
Kashghar and Yarkand that his nearest relatives and his friends 
were living—most of them in suffering and danger—and that 
his political enemies were ruling, on lines that he regarded as 
dangerous, and subversive of the power and prosperity that he 
had himself helped to build up. It seems evident, indced, that 
to the end of his life, his mind was chiefly occupied with the 
affairs of what may be called his own country, and communica- 
tions between his fricnds and himself seem to have been kept 
up to the last, while he felt himself to be more or less an 
exile in Kashmir. So meagre is his story of this period of his 
life, and so abruptly broken off, that from the year 1540 on- 
wards, I have had to follow chiefly the accounts of Abul Fazl, 
the historian of Akbar, and of Firishta. Both of these authors 
wrote within an interval not very remote from that which they 
chronicle, so that the ovents they deal with must have been 
fresh in the memories of their informants.’ 


' See for Abul Fazl, Price’s Muham. ITist. iii., pp. 787-862; Jarrett’s 
Ain-t-Akbari, p. 390; Erskine’s Mist. ii., pp. 861-68. For Firishta, Briggs, iv., 
pp. 197 seg., and Mr. C. J. Rodgers’ Extracts, in J..S.B., 1885, pp. Y8 sey. 
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Kashmir had, for some time previously, acknowledged no one 
supreme ruler, execpt those set wp as mere nominal represen- 
tutives of the old line of kings. Several native chicfs exercised 
the real authority, in various parts, and at that particular time 
were supporting, as a pageant, a prince whose title was Nazuk 
Shah.' Whether Mirza Haidar began by joining issue with 
this personage we are not informe’, but it appears rather, that 
he took him under his protection. It is related, however, that 
one Kichi Chak, the principal of those chiefs through whose 
representations Mirza JTaidar had been originally induced to 
undertake the reduction of the State, very shortly deserted his 
benefactor. Ife perceived, says Abul Fazl, that his own 
schemes would be defeated by the establishment of Mirza Hai- 
dar’s power, and “with the natural perfidy inherent in the 
character of the Kashmirians, eae withdrew from the 
conntry to seck the protection of Shir Khan’? [¢2e. Shir Shah] ; 
with the result that a foree of 2,000 Afghans was immediately 
despatched by the Shali, to nanduce the petitioner back to his 
country. 4A threat of invasion by Shir Shah and his Afghans 
was suflicient, to deprive Mirza TTaidar ofall his Kashmiri allies, 
and he had to retire to an maccessible part of the country, with 
a few of his own followers, where he led a precarious and 
unsettled life for about three months. At last, on the 2nd 
August, 1541 (8 Rabi HW. 948 om.) he gave battle to his enemies, 
who were computed at 5,000 combatants (including natives and 
auxiliary Afghans), and defeated them with great loss, the 
Afehans retiring to Della, while the Kashmiri malcontents fled 
to the outer hills. By tlis victory, our author rendered himself 
undisputed master of the whole of Kashmir. 

A period of tranquillity followed, but was destined to last 
only till the year Lo4£3, when the fugitives beyond the borders, 
having combined their forces with those of somo of their rela- 
tives, marched on Srinagar for the purpose of subverting Mirza 
TTaidar’s goverument. ‘They were completely routed, however, 
ae again took refuge in the outer hills. Not long afterwards, 

the Mirza hunsclf book the offensive against Ladak, and is said 
to have reduced several of its districts to subjection. Only one 
of these is named by Virishta, who writcs it “ Looshoo ”-—a name 
a to identify, unless it can be regarded as a corruption 
‘Phe vame appears jn this form in the histories of both Abul Fazl and 
Birishta, but Mr. Rodvers informs us that all the coins bear Nadir in place of 
Nazuk (yp. 114). 
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of “Suru.” During his absence on this expedition, an epidemic 
(disease broke out, which carried off the three discontented 
chiefs who had, up to that time, been his most persistent 
opponents. Their removal afforded him again a period of peace, 
which lasted for about two years, when he procceded to attack 
the province of Kishtawar. One Bandagin Koka was sent 
forward in command of a portion of the foree, while Mirza 
Haidar followed at a distance. Bandayin Koka came up with 
the enemy on the banks of the Kishtawar river, and after two 
engagements, was defeated and killed, together with a number 
of his men. ‘The remainder of his force fell hack on the diyi- 
sion of the Mirza, who, however, does not appear to have 
followed up his intention of subduing the province. The next 
year, 1548, he is reported to have turned his attention first 
towards Little Tibet (or Baltistan), then to Tibct (or Ladak) 
again, and subsequently to Rajaori and Pakhh. In all these 
provinces he is said to have sueceeded in his objects, and to 
have added them, finally, to his Kashmir dominions. 

In 1549 an occurrence is recorded, which nearly brought our 
author once more into conflict with the Afghans of Hindustan. 
In 15145 Shir Shah had been sueeceded by his son, [slim Shah 
(otherwise known as Salim Khan), against whose rule the Niazi 
tribe of Afghans, then settled in the Panjab, rose in rebellion. 
After being worsted by Salim in the plains, they fled towards 
the hills and took refuge in the Kashmir province of Rajaori. 
Here they were received by the descendants of those Kashmiri 
chiefs, who had so persistently opposed Mirza Haidar’s rule, up 
to a few years previously. Intrigues were entered into between 
these and the Niazi, but in the meantime Salim, pursuing the 
latter, arrived at the foot of the hills near Nau Shahra in 
Rajaori, while Mirza Iaidar advanced to block the road from 
the side of Kashmir. According to Firishta, a peaceful arrange- 
ment was come to between the various parties; Salm was 
appeased on certain hostages being made over to him, and 
returned to Delhi, while the Kashmiri partisans, abandoning 
their plans, some joined Mirza Haidar, and others accompanied 
Salim to his capital. <A different version of this affair (Gt may be 
noted) is given by Abdulla, the author of the Tartkh-i-Daudi, 
who records that a fight took place between the Niazi and a force 
sent by Mirza Haidar to prevent them from entering Kashmir, 
and the writer locates this encounter, not in Rajaori, but in 
the district of Banihal. The Kashmiri force is represented as 
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gaining a complete victory, while Mirza ITaidar is said to have 
propitiated Salim Khan, by sending him the heads of the slain 
Nidzi ag a peacc-offering. Which of theso two accounts 18 the 
moro correct, it is nob easy to judge, but it scems that Mirza 
Haidar had, about this time, some transactions with the Afghan 
Shah of Hindustan, and may possibly have felt it necessary to 
propitiate him. At any rate, Finishta relates that he sent 
ambassadors with presents to Delhi in 1550, and that Salim, in 
return, deputed an envoy with horses, muslins, etc., to Srinagar. 
What brought about this exchange of courtesics, or what came 
of it, the historian does not state. 

In the game way, the events of the ensuing year, 1551, 
relating to Mirza Haidar’s death, are to some extent at variance. 
The only two historians (as far as I am aware) who record them 
in any detail are Abul Fazl and Firishta; but, as the former 
seems somewhat uncertain of his facts, the account of the latter 
may perhaps be more advantagcously followed. 

General Briggs’ version of Virishta records, quite briefly, that 
Mirza Haidar had appointed one Kiran Bahadur, 2 commander 
of Moghul horse, to the government of the district of Bhirbal.' 
The measure gave great offence to the inhabitants, who resisted 
Kirdn’s authority, and eventually proceeded to attack him. 
Mirza Haidar, in order to support lis officer, put hinself at the 
head of his Moghuls, and marched towards the scene of the 
disturbance. On the road, a mght attack was made upon his 
camp, the Moghuls were defeated, and he himself was killed by 
an arrow in the course of the fight. The exact date of the 
event in 1551 is nowhere recorded, but it would appear to have 
taken place on one of the last days of Ramzan, or about the 
beginning of October.” In Mr. Rodgers’ version, the circum- 
stances are related in much greater detail, but some of the 
particulars arc not quite intelligible. The substance, however, 
is the same, and the account makes it appear that the locality 
where Mirza Haidar fell, must have been somewhere near 
Baramula on the Jlilam. It points also to his death haying 
been caused through being accidentally struck by an arrow, 
discharged by one of his own men, in the darkness. 

During the ten years (counting from the battle of 2nd August, 
1541) over which Mirza Haidar’s regency extended, he is said, 


* These names are given elsewhere in Firishta as Kard Bahddur and 
Bhirpul, The latter stands probably for Bhimber below Nau Shahra. 
f 1 . ° e 
* The Hajra year is 958, which began 9th January, 1551, 
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in the Akbar-Nama, to have devoted himself, when not actively 
engaged with his enemies, to the restoration of the province and 
the improvement of its resources. Ile found it in a state of 
ruin and desolation, and raised it to a land abounding in culti- 
vation and flourishing towns; he extended the frontiers also, 
and ruled with moderation and justice. Yet the austere Abul 
Fazl takes him to task for devoting too much of his time and 
attention to music, and thereby Veeminn forgetful of the 
dangers that surrounded him. Still more he l’ames him for 
continuing the government of the State in the name of the 
puppet Prince, Nazunk Shah. After his military successes, it 
was his duty, the historian considers, to read the prayers and 
strike the coins in the name of “lis imperial benefactor then 
struggling with adversity ;” while there was no necessity to 
cultivate the attachment of the native rulers. Yet he is obliged 
to admit that when Humayun bad returned from exile in Persia, 
and had repossessed himself of Kabul, Mirza Haidar at once 
conceded to him the honours due to a sovereign. 

How far Abul Fazl’s estimate of Mirza Haidar’s character is 
a just one, may be open to question. In the first place, it was not 
entirely to music that he devoted the interval of well-earned 
repose that he enjoyed in Kashmir. It was during these years 
that he wrote the Tartkh-i-Rashidi--a work which, strange to 
say, Abul az] makes no mention of. Yet it is evident, from 
incidental allusions to dates in the body of the book, that this 
task occupied no little of the Mirza’s time. To judge by the 
number of authors he cites, or speaks of, in the course of his 
history, he must have collected a good number of books about 
him, and the study of these may perhaps have vceupied more of 
his leisure than the Iute or the zitira. Among them, it may 
be noted, was a copy of the “Memoirs” of his cousin Baber, 
which, in all probability, he had obtained while in India at the 
court either of Iumayun or of Kamran; and, no doubt, it was 
the first copy ever utilised for historical purposes. Secondly, 
as regards the imputed infidelity towards the Chaghatai m- 
peror, 16 should not be forgotten that the historian of Akbar 
was writing after events had scomed to justify his view. At 
the time a Mirza [faidar administered Kashmir in the name 
of Nazuk Shah, Humayun was a refugee in Persia, dependent 
on the uncertain friendship of Shah Tahmiasp, and it must 
have been quite a matter for speculation whether he would 
ever return, or if, indeed, any member of the house of Baber 
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would again oceupy the throne of Hindustan. After completely 
subjugating Kashmir, and defeating the troops that Shir Shah 
had sent against him, there seems to have been no reason, but 
loyalty to the Chaghatais, why the Mirza should not have set 
himself up as king of the State. 

Ifis action in recognising the native puppet may fairly be 
regarded as one of sclf-denial—a temporary measure, under- 
taken while waiting to see whether his patron might not return, 
and claim his own kingdom in India. As events fell out, he 
did return, though not till January 1555, or nearly four years 
after our author’s death. icp by step, he made himself master 
of the principal districts of Afghanistan, regained Kunduz and 
Badakhshiun, and disposed of Kimrin Mirza, together with other 
enemies of his house. But as early as 15-15, when, with the aid 
of Shah Tahmisp, he had wrested only Kandahar and Kabul 
from his rebellious brother, and while still far beyond the 
limits of India, Mirza Haidar transferred to Humayun the 
nomina} sovereignty with which he had invested Nazuk Shah, 
He sent an envoy to Kabul, to inform his patron of these pro- 
eccdings and to invite him to Kashmir. TIlis letters were full of 
expressions of loyalty and attachment, and, in pressing his 
invitation, he pointed out that the country he had subdued 
world serve as animpregnable position, from whieh the Kinperor 
uught pour down his troops for the conquest of Lindustan— 
an enterprise which he urged him to attempt without delay.! 
He is recorded, moreover, by Abul Fazl himself, to have read 
the prayers and to have struck the coins in Humayun’s name at 
about this period; while unanswerable evidence ag regards the 
colnage is to be found, to this day, among the specimens of the 
moucy of Kashmir, which have come down to us. In the British 
Mu-cum there is a silver coin of Kashmir, bearing the name of 
Humayun and dated 952 or 9532 of the Hajra (1545 or 15-46). 
Mr. Rodgers also describes two coins of Humayun which were 
struck, in Kashmir, in the year 953, and another bearing a date 
subsequent to 950, but on whieh the third figure is legible. 
Dhis last one, however, contains in the field a letter ha, which 
Mr. Rodgers believes may stand for the initial, letter of the 
name Laidar, In any case, the dates that are decipherable not 


; Jurskine, i, Pp. 866-7; on the authority of the Akbar-Nima. 
Probably the former date, but perhaps the latter: for there ig some 
uncertainty about the third figure. See S. L. Poole, Cat. Coins of Muham 
States of India, p. xlviii, 
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only fall within the period of Mirza ILaidar’s regency, but they 
are good evidence that he regarded Humayun as his sovereign, 
while at the height of his own power in Kashmir, although no 
coius are known which show that he so regarded him previous 
to his recovery of Kabul.’ Neither the coins nor the docu- 
mentary history of the period, however, are completely worked 
out, end until the tales that both have to tell are exhausted, it 
would perhaps be premature to conclude that, eve.. prior to the 
subjugation of Afghanistan in 1545, Mirza Ilaidar may not have 
afforded testimony, in one form or another, that he regarded him- 
self and his puppet king as, alike, dependants of the Chaghatai 
Iimperor. 

Thus, whatever faults the Mirza may havg had, disloyalty to 
his chiefg can hardly be accounted one of them. He served his 
first master, Sultan Said Khan, with devotion till the end of 
the Khan’s reign, and when ftoreed by the barbarities of his 
successor, Rashid Sultan, to seek safety for his life with the 
Chaghatais in India, he served them likewise with good faith, 
as long as he lived. 

Besides Abul Fazl’s and Fuirishta’s, the notices of Mirza 
Haidar’s lite, among the writings of Asiatic authors, appear to 
be few. Several quote lus history, and even copy from it 
extensively, but only two, as tar as IT have been able to ascer- 
tain from translations, make any mention of his personality. 
Jauhar, in his Menotrs of Humayun,’ does no more than briefly 
allude to his master’s faithful heutenant. The author of the 
Tartkh-i-Daudi, cited above, cally him “a youth of a magna- 
nimous disposition,” but vouchsafes no more? Amin Ahmad 
liazi, however, has devoted a few sentences to him in his 
geographical work, the Haft Iklim, an important extract from 
which was translated into French by Quatremére, and pub- 
lished in 1843.4 Ahmad Kazi tells us that Mirza Haidar “ was 
endowed with an excellent character and a rare talent for 
elegant composition in verse, as well as in prose. ‘To these 


* The date of Ilumayun’s iecovery of Kabul varies somewhat in the 
accounts of different mative authors, but Mr. Erskine adopted that of 10 
Ramzan 952, or Loth November, 1545 (//ist. ii, p. 325), so that it is possible 
that these coins may have been struck, as Mr. 5. I. Poole suggests, to com- 
Inemorate that event. (ec. cit.) 

2 The Vazkirat ul Wakidt, trans. by Major Ch. Stewart, 1832, mentioned 
on p. 17. 

° See Itlot’s Fist. India, iv., p. 197. 

* Notices et Ketr., etc., xiv., pp. 474-89. 
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gifts of nature, he added those of extreme valour, and all the 
qualities that constitute a great eoneral, Having been sent 
into Kashmir by Sultan Abu Said Khan,’ he penetrated into 
this province by the road of Kashghar and Tibet [Ladak] and 
entirely subdued it. He entered it also a second time from the 
side of India, and establishing his residence in Kashmir, formed 
it into an independent principality . ... He was author of 
the historical work entitled the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, which was 
named in this way after Rashid Khan, sovereign of Kashghar. 
This book enjoys universal esteem.” Ahmad Razi then appends 
some verses of the Mirza’s, as 1 specimen of his poctic genius. 
Among Europeans, Mr. W. Erskine is perhaps the only 
original author who has touched on Mirza Haidar’s personal 
characteristics or attainments; even he does so only very 
briefly, though in several passages he praises his work in the 
highest terms. He sums him up as “a man of worth, of talent, 
and of learning.”” For his own part, he naively tells us 
that he had many accomplishments, and though most of those 
he names were of a more or less mechanical order, others, at 
lcast, show a taste for authorship, and make us picture him asa 
man of some imagination. Taking into consideration the life he 
led—-his adventures, sufferings, discomfitures, and escapes— 
and the age and countries he lived in, he may be accounted 
also aman of learning. At any rate, he was a patron of the 
learned whom he came in contact with, and seems to have 
taken an interest in their teachings, as well as in the books he 
knew of; though it may be open to question, perhaps (from a 
Iuropean point of view), how far he used them to the best 
advantage for historical purposes. Yet, withal, he was a 
bigoted Musulman and a fanatical Sunni, as his remarks about 
the transactions of Baber with the Persian Shias, after the 
capture of Samarkand in 1511, clearly indicate. And his 
bigotry took many curious forms, as, for instance, his approval 
of the hypocritical proceedings of Sultan Said Khan, his 
refraining to trace his pedigree beyond the date of Amir 
Bulaji, because Bulaji’s ancestors were not Musulmans, and his 
pious invocations on the Moghul Khan, whose religious zeal and 
enlightenment led him to drive horseshoe nails into the heads 
of his subjects, to induce them to become Musulmans. In short 
' The Khan’s naine is oceasionally written in this way, bnt it is incorrect. 


The word Abu is redundant. 


2 Ilist. ii, p. 368. 
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he belonged to his times, and herein lies the chief value of all 
that he has left on record. 

The reader, however, will form his own judgment of the 
author's character and worth. What may safely be said is that 
his history carries with it a conviction of honesty; while he 
himself, though a soldicr of fortune, was, as shown by the 
advice he tendered to Humayun, and by his administration of 
Kashmir, no mcre Dugald Dalgctty of the East. 
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SECTION IL. 
THE LINE OF CIHAGIATALI 


Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultin after Sult’in with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 
—Omar Nhayyam. 


Tu story of the conquests of Chingiz Khan, and the partition 
of nearly the whole of Northern Asia among his descendants, 
has been so often told, that no useful purpose would be served 
by recounting it again in this Introduction. Only those phages 
necd be briefly sketched, which form the basis of Mirza Haidar’s 
history, or which help to elucidate the course of events imme- 
diately preceding it. Though the Tarikh-c-Rashidi embraces 
many wide regions and deals with many tribes and nations, 
its chief scenes are laid within the appanage of Chingiz’s 
second son Chaghatai, and it is, before all things, a history of 
part of the Chaghatai branch of the Mongol dynasty. This is 
the branch, moreover, which hitherto has remained the most 
obscure of all those of the family of Chingiz Khan. The other 
divisions of the empire founded by the great conqueror, have 
all found abundant historians, not only in China and Mongolia, 
but among the Musulman writers of Western Asia and among 
Kuropeans. The great works of Deguignes, D’Ohsson, and 
Iloworth, though designed to tell the story of all the Chingizi 
branches, have failed, as yet, to complete that of the house of 
Chaghatai. The two older authors frankly avow the want of 
materials, ag their reason for leaving this section of their field 
almost untouched, while Sir H. HWoworth, though he is under- 
stood to have completed his researches init, has been prevented 
by other circumstances, from giving to the world his much 
desired volume on the Chaghatais. 

Perhaps the nearest approaches to histories of the Chaghatais 
are to be found, (1) in an excellent paper entitled The Chagha- 
tar Mughals, by Mr. BE. BK, Oliver, in the Journal of the Royal 
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Asiatic Society,’ where the writer has summarised, in a consecu- 
live manner, most of that which can be gathered on the subject, 
from European sources and from translations of Asiatic authors ; 
and (2) in Erskine’s History of India under Baber and Huma- 
yun. The learned translator of Baber’s Memoirs had read 
widely among the Musulman authors, and compiled, in his last 
work, a more complete epitome of Chaghatai history, from 
original sources, than is to be found in any other Kuropean 
writings—unless possibly in those of Russian Orientalists, 
whose books, indeed, are sealed to most Kuropean readers. 
The source from which Mr. Erskine chiefly drew his informa- 
tion was the Turikh-i-Rashidi, which he not only studied, but, 
as we have seen in the Preface, partially translated in a 
summarised form. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi, however, does not 
begin at the beginning of the Chaghatai history, but at an 
arbitrary point, dating nearly a hundred years after the allot- 
ment of his empire by Chingiz Khan, and at the period when 
the Khans of Moghulistan, having separated themselves from 
those of Mavard-un-Nahr, a distinct history of their branch 
became possible. In order, then, to furnish a foundation for 
Mirza Haidar’s chronicle, it is necessary to fill in, however 
briefly, this gap of a hundred years, and, in doing so, to take a 
rapid glance at the two allotments which bordered on that of 
Chaghatai Khan—the one on the west and the other on the 
cast—for the ailairs of all three are, to some extent, interwoven 
at certain periods. 

In assigning his dominions to his four sons, Chingiz Khan 
appears to have followed an ancient Mongol custom. The sons 
of a chief usually ruled, as their father’y deputies, over certain 
nations or clans, and at his death each reccived, as an appanage, 
the section of the population which had been under his care. 
Thus the distribution was rather tribal than territorial, and the 
tribes, which were in most cascs nomadic, sometimes shifted 
their abode, or were driven, by cnemies, to migrate from one 
district to another. These movements, as a fact, do not seem to 
have occurred very frequently, nor to have altered the position 
of the main body of the people to any great extent. It will be 
more convenient, therefore, and far more intelligible, to state 
the distribution of Chingiz’s dominions, as far as possible, in 
territorial terms. 

Juji, or Tushi, the eldest son of Chingiz, died some mouths 

' Vol. xx., New Series, pp. 72, seq. 
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before his father, and therefore, never became supreme Khikan!' 
in the regions he governed; but they descended intact to his 
own son and successor, Batu, as an appanage direct from 
Chingiz. The centre of this dominion may be taken to be the 
plains of Kipchak, but it comprised all the country lying north 
of the lower course of the Sir Daria (the Sihun or Jaxartes) and 
of the Aral and Caspian seas— wherever the hoofs of Mongol 
horses had tramped”; it included also the valleys of the Volga 
and the Don, and some wide-spread regions on the north shore 
of the Black Sea; while towards the north it extended beyond 
the Upper Yaik (or Ural River) into Western Siberia. On its 
southern and south-eastern confines, this appanage of the Juji 
line marched with that of Chingiz’s second son, Chaghatai, 
whose central kingdom, Mavard-un-Nahr, or Transoxiana, was 
situated chiefly between the rivers Sir and Amu (the Jihun or 
Oxus), but included, in its extension towards the north-east, 
the hill ranges and steppes lying beyond the right bank of the 
Sir, east of the Kipehak plains, and west of lakes Issigh-Kul and 
Ala-Nor. ‘Towards the east, the Chavhatai domain took in the 
greater part of the region now known as Chinese (or Eastern) 
Turkistan, Farghana (or Khokand) and Badakhshan; while 
towards the south it embraced Kunduz, Balkh, and, at the 
outset, Khorasin--a country which, at that time, spread east- 
ward to beyond Herat and Ghazni, and southward to Mekran. 
This was, perhaps, the most extensive appanage of all, and 
within its limits were to be found the greatest varicty of races 
and tribes, and the greatest diversity of modes of life. It 
comprised, on the one hand, some of the richest agricultural 
districts, peopled by settled inhabitants, far advanced in Asiatic 
civilisation, and some of the most flourishing cities in Asia; 
while, on the other hand, some of the rudcst hill tribes, or 
Hazdras as they were called then, had their homes in the 


' As the word Khakdén will often be met with in the Tartkh-t-Rashidi, it 
inay be explained, here, that the difference between it and the simple form of 
Khan was one of degree. Ahidhin was a form of Kadn which was, 
originally, the peculiar title of the supreme suvereign of the Mongols, while 
the subordinate princes of the Chaghatai, and other Chingizi lines, were 
styled only Khan. After a time the higher titie degencrated, and was used 
by many besides the sovereign, as will be observed in the course of the 
Lurtkh-i-Rashidi. Marco Polo always wrote adn, and applied the title 
to Kublai, the Mongol Emperor of China. The meaning of Khakin, Sir 
H. Yule considered tu be “ Khan of Khans,” or the equivalent of the modern 
Khan-Khdnan, (See Marco Volo, Intro. pp. 9, 10; also Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouperie in Babylonian and Oriental Record for December, 1888.) 
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southern highlands, and large tracts of barren steppe-land were 
occupied by almost equally primitive noinads, who drove their 
flocks from hill to valley and valley to hill, in search of pasture, 
according to season. 

Eastward, again, of this “middle dominion,” ag it was often 
termed, came that of Oktai (or Ogodai), the third gon of Chingiz 
Khan. His allotment was the country of the original Mongols 
with that of the tribes immediately around it, while he was also 
heir to his father’s capital, Karakorum, and to the supreme 
authority over the Mongol people. On its western confines his 
dominion bordered, at first, on that of Chaghatai, in the country 
since known as Jungar or Zungaria '—a region that, for want of 
more exact boundarics, may be roughly described as lying north 
of the Tian-Shan, from about Urumtsi on the cast, to the river 
Chu on the west, and having for its middle line the upper 
course of the Ili river. This region became the subject of much 
contention among the descendants of Oktai and Chaghatai, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, and as the house of the 
former declined, the greater part of it, if not the whole, appears 
to have gradually merged into the territories of the Chaghatai 
Khans; while the clans that inhabited it, were dispersed among 
the tribes of Transoxiana and Kipchak, and their chiefs lived 
in obseurity under the Khans, or conquerors, for the time 
being. 

Chaghatai himself appears to have been a just and energetic 
vovernor, though perhaps rough and uncouth, and addicted to 
the vice, common among the Mongols, of hard drinking. At 
any rate, he was animated by the soldier-like spirit of his 
father, and suceceded in keeping order among as heterogeneous 
a population, as a kingdom was ever composed of. In 1232, for 
instance, when sedition showed itself at Bokhara, he acted with 
promptitude, if with severity, and saved his country from a far- 
reaching calamity. He was, in all probability, an old-fashioned 
Mongol, for we read that he stood by the Yasak, or code of laws 
instituted by Chingiz Khan, and that he showed httle favour 
to what was, at that time in his dominions, the comparatively 
new and rising religion of Islam. He must, however, have been 
fairly tolerant, for it is recorded that his minister for Trans- 
oxiana was a Musulman, called the Jumilat-ul-Mulk, and that 
mosques and colleges were founded during his reign, But if 
Chachatai did not lean towards Islam, neither does it appear 


1 Te, the country of the Jungar, or Zungar—the le/t-hand—Kalmaks. 
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that he ever inclined towards Christianity, though that religion, 
as practised by the Nestorians, must have been familiar to him. 
It existed in his own dominions and in those of his brother 
Oktai, who seems to have been thoroughly tolerant, and to have 
encouraged at his capital, Karakorum, every form of worship, 
besides the enlistment in his service of men of all religions - a 
circumstance which had, as will be scen later, an important 
bearing on subsequent history. 

Chaghatai’s own capital was at Almaligh, in the valley of the 
Upper Ii, near the site of the present Kulja, and consequently 
in the extreme east of his dominion. His reason for fixing it in 
that remote position, instead of at Bokhara or Samarkand, was 
probably one of necessity. His Mongol tribesmen and followers 
—the mainstay of his power—were passionately fond of the life 
of the steppes: the only existence worthy of men and con- 
querors, was that passed in the felt tents of their ancestors, 
among the flocks and herds that they tended in time of peace, 
and led with them ov their distant campaigns. The dwellers 
in houses and towns were, in their cyes, a degencrate and 
effeminate race ;—the tillers of the soil, slaves who toiled like 
cattle, in order that their betters might pass their time in 
luxury. They would serve no Khan who did not pass a life 
worthy of frec-born men and “gentlemen rovers”; and Cha- 
ghatai and his immediate successors probably saw, as his later 
descendants are described by Mirza Haidar to have secn, that 
the one way of retaining the allegiance of his own pcople, was 
to humour their desires in this respect, and live, with them, a 
nomad’s life. 

Chaghatai died in 1211, after a reign of about fourteen years, 
and within the same year the death of Oktai occurred at Kara- 
korum. ‘Thus two out of four of the chief divisions of the 
Mongol empire were suddenly deprived of their sovereigns, with 
the result that nearly the whole of the successors of Chingiz 
were set disputing for the succession. “Among the most 
violent as regards party spirit and warlike temper,” writes 
Mr. Oliver in his summury of this period, “ were somo of the 
representatives of Chaghatai, For the time being, it ended in 
Turakina, Oktai’s widow, being appointed regent; but there 
were sct up lasting disputes among the rival claimants, and the 
seeds of much future mischief were sown. For long after, the 
disputes regarding the succession to the throne of the great 
Kaan became inextricably mixed up with the affairs, more 
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especially of the eastern part, of Chaghatai’s Khanate, and it is 
impossible to give an intelligible account of the latter without 
occasional references to the former.” ! 

Little 1s known of the way in which Chaghatai disposed of 
his kingdom at his death, and there appears to be no mention, 
anywhere, of his having followed the ancestral custom of his 
house in distributing it among his descendants. He is recorded 
to have left a numerous family, but to have been uceceded by 
a grandson, and a minor, named Kara [huilaku, while his widow, 
Ebuskun, assumed the regency. This statement, however, scems 
to apply to Turkistan, Transoxiana, and the adjucent regions: 
at all events not to Kashghar, Yarkand, Khotan, Aksu, and the 
southern slopes of the Tian Shan mountains—or, in other words, 
to the provinee south of the line of the Tian Shan, which is 
called, in our times, Eastern Turkistan. As regards this 
provinee, Mirza ITaidar tells us that it was given by Chaghatai, 
presumably at his death, to the clan or house of Dughlat, whose 
members were reckoned to be of the purest Mongol descent, 
and one of the noblest divisions of that people. We shall hear 
more of this clan and the provinee they ruled, farther on; but 
the important point to notice here, with reference to subsequent 
events, 1s that the Dughlats were mado hereditary cliefs, or 
Amirs, of the various districts of Kastern Turkistan, as far back 
as the time of Chaghatat, for it is chiefly on this imeident that 
hinges the permanent division of the Chaghatai realm into two 
branches, at a later date. 

Ebuskun’s sway was a short one, for as carly as 1247 Almaligh 
was attacked by Kuyuk, the son and successor of Oktai, and she 
was deprived of her power. For a tine, disorder prevailed 
throughout the Khanate; but Knyuk seems to have had suffi- 
cient power to set up one Yasu (or Isu) Mangu, who, betny him- 
self a worthless debauchee, governed the country through the 
agency of a Musulman Wazir, called Khwaja Baha-ud-Din. 
Kuyuk died within three years of his accession, and was followed, 
as supreme Khakin, by Mangu, who, in 1252, restored Kara 
Hulaku and Ebuskun to their former dignities. Baha-ud-Din 
and Yasu Mangu were now, in their turn, removed, the former 
being put to death at once. Kara Hulaku died within a few 
months of his restoration, and after his death we hear no more 
of Ebuskun. Hulaku’s throne passed over to his own widow—one 
Organah Khatun—whoso first act was to execute Yasu Mangu, 

1 Oliver, pp. 90, 91. 
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under some compact, which appears to have been made for his 


en her predecessor and the Khakin Manegu. 


riddance, betwe ! ee . 

Orgdnah is described as possessing much beauty, wisdom, 
and influence, and as long as Mangu lived she was allowed to 
: Pl co 


reign in peace. But he died in 1259, when a war of ae 
to the supreme Khakinate broke out between his brothers 
Irtukbuka and Kublai. In this strife, the Chaghatat princess 
appears to have taken no part, but she suffered nevertheless, 
for in 1261 she was driven from Almaligh by Algu (a great- 
grandson of Chingiz), who had been nominated by Irtukbuka to 
rule in her place, and to bring over the Chaghatai forces to assist 
him in his war with Kublai. Algu, however, betrayed his 
patron, who, abandoning Karakorum to his rival Knblai, marched 
against Almiligh, whence Alen had to fly for safety, first to 
Kashghar and Khotan, and finally to Samarkand. Irtukbuka 
spent the winter of 1263 in Almaligh, devastating the district 
and putting to death many of Algu’s followers. By these 
excesses he weakened his own army and resources to so great a 
degree, that he had to submit to Knblai and make peace with 
Algu, stipulating to retain for himself a portion only, of the 
eastern part of the Chaghatai Khanate. These transactions 
brought about not only a reconciliation between Algu and 
Organah, but a marriage. Both, however, diced within a few 
months, and Irtukbuka, having done homago to Kublai, by 
prostrating himself at the door of Kublai’s tent, the latter 
remained supreme from Pekine to Transoxiana, and aequired the 
title of Khakan. He was the © Great Kaan” of Marco Polo. 
But a rival was beginning to show himself in the person of 
Kaidu, a grandson of Oktai. This prince was plotting, in 
western Kipchak, for the assistance of his unclo Batu, in 
asserting his claim to the province of Turkistan—the north- 
western division of the Chaghatai Khanate —and probably also 
for the region then becoming known as Moghulistan, which lay 
immediately to the eastward of Turkistan, and comprised the 
Zungar country, already alluded to. At the death of Algu, 
Kublai nominated Mubarak Shah, a gon of Algu and Orginah, 
to the Chaghatai succession, but immediately afterwards is 
suid to have appointed, as his vice-regent, another great- 
grandson of Chaghatai, named Borak (or Barik), to support 
Mubarak Shah in resisting Kaidu. So far from assisting the 
young Khan, Bordék drove him from the throne, made common 
cause with Kaidu, and for a time exercised joint sovereignty 
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with the latter over Transoxiana. But jealousics were not 
long in showing themselves between the allies, and quarrels 
ensued which were only partially composed at a kuriltaz, or 
conference of the chiefs of the tribes, held in Turkistan in 1269, 
when certain points were agreed on, the most important beng 
“the implied recognition of Kaidu as the rightful Khakan 
of the Moghuls, which from this tine was extended by the 
Chachatai Khans both to him and his son Chapar.” * 

Borak now procecded to indemnify himself by invading 
Khorasin, but his campaigns resulted in nothing but defeat, 
and eventually he retired to Bokhara, where he died, or was 
perhaps poisoned, in 1270. “Ths reign,” says Mr. Oliver, “ had 
extended only to some four years, but they were years of misery 
and destruction to some of the fairest lands and most prosperous 
cities on the Zarafshin. His death delivered thein from at 
least one cowardly tyrant and persecutor, though they still 
continued to suffer from the fratricidal wars that constantly 
raged between the rival chiefs of the lines of Oktai and Chag- 
hatai, and the unhappy citizens had even more reason than 
Venice of old for invoking ‘a plague on both their houses.’ 

“ Borak’s death left Waidu sole master of the western portion of 
the Khanate, The dispossessed Mubarak Shah and other chiefs 
took the oath of allegiance to him, thus rendering hin a still 
more dangerous rival of Kublai. In 1270 (668 x.), much to the 
indignation of the sons of Borak, he nominated Nikpai, a 
grandson of Chaghatai, chief of the tribe, but in less than two 
years Nikpai seems to have revolted, been killed, and succeeded 
by Tuka Timur, another scion of the honse (e7rea 1271, or 670 u.), 
who, in less than two years more, was ousted by Dava, the son 
of Borak (evrea 1278, or 672 t.). Davyahad made up his quarrel 
with Kaidu, his claims having been constantly urged by the 
latter’s son Chapir. Lis reign was the longest ever enjoyed 
by a descendant of Chaghatai, and the Khanate might have 
hoped for some peace from an alliance between the rival houses, 
but unfortunately a third firebrand appeared on the scene. 
Abaka, the H-Khan of Persia, who had always acknowledged 
Kublai ag the rightful Khakin in opposition to Kaidu, and who 
had never forgiven Borik’s invasion of Khorasin, was only 
watching his opportunity, and his Wazir, Shams-ud-Din J uvaini,? 

' Oliver, p. 96. 
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“This Wazir was brother of Ala-ud-Din Ata-Mulk, Javaini, the historian 
and author of the Varikh-i-Jahun ushai—a work that will be often alluded 
to farther on. 
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had only to draw his attention to a favourable omen, to start 
him for Bokhara, which he entered about 1274 (672 1.), plunder- 
ing, burning, and murdering right and left.” * 

Dava reigned for some thirty-two years and was almost con- 
stantly at war. ITe possessed himself of Ghazni, and from that 
stronchold, as a base, made several expeditions imto Jndia, 
ravaging the Punjab and Sind, and sacking at different times 
between 1296 and [301 Peshawar, Multan, Lahore, and Delhi. 
In the meantime, Kaidu had involved himself in wars of long 
duration with the Khakan Kublai, and as these took place 
shortly before the time of Marco Polo’s travels through Central 
Asia and China, detailed accounts of some of them have been 
handed down to us in his narrative. These wars extended, from 
first to last, over a period of some thirty years, and were not 
even coneluded in 129-£, when Kublai died and was succeeded 
as Khakin by his grandson Uljaitu.? The credit indeed of 
finally overthrowing WKaidu is due rather to this prinee, and 
moreover it was not Kaidu alone whom he subdued, but Dava 
also, for this last, on his return from « campaign im India in 
1301, seems to have allied himself with Kaidu and to have 
assisted in the wars against the Khakan. WKaidu’s death followed 
quickly on his final reverse, aud must have oceurred in L302, 
about. fis son Chapar, backed by the influence of Daya, 
obtained the recognition of his succession to the Khanate of 
the eastern division of the ecnntry, and both having sent envoys 
to Uljaitu bearing professions of submission, a period of peace 
should, it might appear, have been established. But this was 
not the case. Within a year of Kaidn’s death, Dava and Chapir 
fell ont, and the latter was defeated in a battle fought between 
Samarkand and Khojand. This engagement was followed by 
several others, victory falling sometimes to one side and some- 
times to the other, until at length the Khakin Uljaitu routed 
Chapar and obliged him to submit to Daya. 

The death of Dava oecurred in 1306, and he was sueceeded 
by his son Kuyuk, who lived only two years, and was in hig 
turn followed by a descendant of Chaghatai named Taliku. 
This prince is said to have adopted the Musulman religion, and 
in consequence to have becn put to death by his own olticers, 
who raised in hig place, one Kabak, a sonof Dava. Kabak was 


1 Oliver 97. 98 
9 PP. oly Je, 
? Properly “ Timur Uljaitu;? the Vie-mu-urh, or Ching Tsung, of the 
Chinese. 
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installed in 1309, and was at once attacked by Chapar, in alliance 
with several members of the house of Oktai. The allics were 
beaten in a number of fights, and eventually fled for refuge to 
the territory of the Khakan (now Kuluk,’a nephew of Uljaitu), 
while their dominions were a eae by the house of 
Chaghatai, the clans who inhabited them becoming in part its 
subjects and in part those of the Kipchiks. ‘ With Chapar,” 
says Mr. Oliver, “the house of Oktai disappears, though repre- 
sentatives came to the front for a brief period again in the 
persons of Ali and of Danishmanjah, while Tunur (Tamerlane), 
after displacing the family of Chaghatai, selected his puppet 
khans from the Oktat stock.” ? Within aw year of his installation, 
Kabak made way for an elder brother, who ascended the throne 
of the Chaghatai under the name of Istn Bagha, though his 
historical identity (in connection with this name at least) is 
somewhat uncertain. Lle provoked the Khakin into war, and 
was beaten almost at the outset of his rule; afterwards he 
invaded Khorasan with a like result, and was finally forced to 
fly from the country, before the combined forces of one of his 
brothers and of the seventh Tl-Khan, or King of Persia. ‘This 
occurred in 1521, when Kabak seems to have resumed the throne 
which he had adie ated twelve years previously, 

Tt was about this time that a permanent division occurred in 
the reahn of Chaghatat, the two parts being known by the general 
names of Mavarda-un-Nahr (or Transoxiana) and Moghulistan 
(or Jatah), though there were other proyinces attached to cach 
section. The story of the Khans of the former brauch, roughly 
sketched above need not be followed further, as the Neu of 
Mirza Haidar, which chiefly concerns us, belongs to the other or 
eastern division, and is told by hin, a descendant of its princes, 
in full. It is only necessary to remark with regard to Mavara- 
un-Nahr, that from the time of this division forward, the fifty 
years that remained till the great Amir, Timur, made himself 
waster of the land, confusion and discord prevailed. During 
those few years the names of fifteen Khans appear in the lists— 
some of them not even of the Chaghatai lne—-together with 
some periods of anarchy when no name occurs. The rise of 
Timur was the turning-point from decadence to power in 
Mavaré-un-Nahr, but at the same time, the death-blow to the 
original line of Chaghatai. He reduced the country to order, 


1 Wai Shan, or Wu 'T'sung, in the Chinese annals. 
2 Oliver, p. 105. 
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and ruled with uncontrolled power, though he left to the Khans, 
whom he sct up or pulled down at pleasure, certain dignitics 
and privileges which were nothing more than nominal. 

We have seen already, how near the empire of Chaghatai came 
to being divided during the wars of Kaidu. This Prince was, 
as far as can be gleancd, one of the ablest of the Oktai line, and 
an active and determined soldier. During his atuneeled for 
supremacy, he licld a large tract of country carved chiefly out 
of the Chaghatai appanage, though taken partly from that of 
Oktai. It is not clear what were ii limits of the territory he 
held thus temporarily, and indeed it is probable that no actual 
limits were ever acknowledged. In all likelihood lis power 
extended chiefly over certain tribes who were nomads, or 
dwellers in tents, and thus in the habit of moving their abodes 
when expedient; such movements, too, may have been moro 
frequent than usual about Kaidu’s period, for the tribesmen 
must have been constantly entangled in the prevailing wars, 
and subject therefore, to the changes of fortune of those with or 
against whom they had to serve. Jlis dominion, consequently, 
would have been more tribal than territorial in its extent. At 
any rate it would seem that during Kaidw’s last days—the 
period when he was allied with Borak—his power reached froin 
the Télas River and Lake Balkdsh on the west, to Kara-Khoja 
(between Turfan and Hanmi) on the east, and that it thus 
included nearly the whole length of the Tian Shan mountains, 
together with the Zungar country on the north, and Kashghar, 
Varkand, Aksu, cte., on the south of them. Although this wide 
tract never fell permanently to him or his race, his temporary 
hold over it seems to have assisted in marking it out as a self- 
contained eastern division of the Chavhatai realm, and the 
greater portion of it—-all that lay to the north of the Tian 
Sha ed, about this time, the name of Moghulistan, or 
wuloarly “Jatah.” Tt was, above all parts of that realm, the Jand 
of the purely nomad Moghul (or Mongol) tribes, as distinguished 
from the settled populations of 'Turkistan, Farghana, and Ma- 
vara-un-Nahr on the one hand, and the mountaineers of Hisar, 
Karatigin, Badakhshan, ete., on the other. It was the land to 
or froin which the tent-dwelling population could migrate, and 
carry with them their only wealth—their flocks and herds— 
when safety or other interests demanded a move; and it became, 
moreover, ay Mirza Ilaidar’s history will show, a sort of refuge 
for the defeated and discontented among those tribes and the 
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feighbouring nations, and the country that the truce Moghul 
loved to call his own. 

Thus, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
Khans of Chaghatai were rapidly declining in power, and could 
scarcely maintain themselves in their central kingdom of 
Mavara-un-Nalhr, this castern division, or Moghulistan, appears 
scarcely to have felt their sway. The hereditary Dughlat Amirs 
who, as we have seen, had been set up by Chaghatai, governed 
in detail, with more or less power, in the different cities and dis- 
tricts of the region south of the Tian Shan (or Eastern Turkistan), 
and left searecly a trace behind them in any history but that 
of ono of their own clan—Mirza Haidar. They acted in the 
name of the Chaghatai Khan of the time, and though nominally 
hereditary, they scem in practice to have held office very much 
at the pleasure of the tribesmen whose affairs they administered ; 
while the popularity of cach one probably depended more on the 
degree of independence he was able to secure for the small 
section that regarded him as its chief, than on his hereditary 
rights. Still in the carly days, the power of some of them must 
have been considerable, and it seems to have risen in degree, as 
that of the Chaghatai Khang declined. They fought among 
themselycs as a matter of course, and the people suffered, no 
doubt, from the consequent disorder, It would be quite natural 
therefore that Isin Bugha, a Moghul by descent, when forced 
to retire from Mavara-un-Nahr, should turn his steps towards 
Moghulistan, and its companion province south of the moun- 
tains. 

Just at this point the histories of the period aro discordant. 
As remarked above, the identity of [sin Bugha is to some 
extent uncertain. He is known to have been a son of Dava 
Khan, aud is believed to have had some brothers. Abul Ghazi 
Khan, the historian King of Khwarizm of the seventeenth 
century, speaks of him as “ Il Khwaja, surnamed Isan Bugha.” 
On the other hand, Khwandamir makes Isin Bugha continue to 
reign over tho western branch of the Chaghatai until his death, 
and alludes to one Imil Khwaja (apparently another son of 
Daya) as haying established himself in Moghulistan.’ It is 
possible that Imil, or Il, may denote one and the same person ; ? 

See Abul Ghizi’s ist. des Mongols, transl. by Desmaisons, pp. 164-5, 
and Khwandamir’s //abib us Siydar, transl, by Defrémery in Journal Astat. 
4™° Série, tom xix., pp. 270 and 280. 

* Erskine notes (//ist. i., p. 07) that in the Tartkh-t-Rashidi he is called 
Ais or Istin Bugha; in the Shajrat, p. 378, and by Price (Muham, Hist., 
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but however this may be, if the usually accurate Abul Ghazi 
be followed, we learn that: “As there remained no longer in 
Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Tigh or Uighuristan, any prince de- 
scended from Chaghatai Khan, whose authority was acknow- 
ledged, the Moghul Amirs held a council, at which it was 
decided to summon Isin Bugha from Bokhara; and they 
proclaimed him Khan of Kashghar, Yarkand, Alah-Taigh, and of 
Moghulistan.”? This would make it appear that Isin Bugha 
was still reigning in Mavara-un-Nahr when summoned by the 
Dughlit Amirs; but the point is doubtful, for we have just 
been told that he had fled to Moghulistan. In any case, the 
dates of the two events agree, for the disappearance of Isan 
Bugha from Mavara-un-Nahe 1s recorded by one author to have 
tuken place in 721 1. (1321 a.p.), and this is just the year 
when he is said, by the other, to have been stunmoned to 
Kashghar and made Khan of Moghulistan, with (it may be 
assumed) its dependeucies. 

Thus, although the chronology and even some of the events 
of the times are uncertain, the final division of the Chaghatai 
Khanate appears to have taken place in or about the year 1521, 
and it resulted in two separate lines of Khang being established 
which were never afterwards united. The western branch was, 
a little later, superseded by Timur, whose descendants, through 
Baber, gave the ruling house to India, which has gone, for 
three centuries, by the name of “ Moghul”; though, as we 
shall see from Mirza Ilaidar’s narrative, it was, in its early 
days, known - and perhaps more correctly—as the “ Chaghatai.” 
The history of the eastern branch—that of the true “ Moghuls ” 
of Central Asia—we may now leave to be told, in detail, by our 
wuthor; but as this line was several times broken, or sub- 
divided, and as the subject is a complicated one, it may aid the 
reader to give (Gmiuediately below), in the form of an epitomised 
statement, a gencral view of the succession of the Moghul 
Khans from the time of Isin Bugha onwards. It is extracted 
almost entirely from Erskine’s Ilistory of India,’ and was com- 


vol, ii, p. 7), following the Whuldsat-1l-Akbar, J1, or Ail, Khwaja; by 
Sharaf-ud-Din (Pétis transl tom. i, p. 26), Admal; and by Abul Ghazi, 
“ Atmal, Nharayd, Who reigned in Mayvara-un-Nahr under the title of Is4n 
Bugha Khan.” As regards the name Ads, however, there is some mistake due 
tv a misreading of the text by Erskine, The name nowhere occurs in this 
form. 

* Desmaisons, p. 165. 


* Vol, 1., Appendix B, 
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piled by lim from the Tarikh-i-Rashidi ; but it contains some 
emendations from the Chinese history of the Ming dynasty, us 
translated by Dr. Bretschneider, for the period immediately 
succeeding the reign of Khizir Khwaja, and a few other altera- 
tions besides. 

It is about this period that Mirza Naidar’s chronicle is at its 
weakest ; and it is also a period where some of the best of the 
Musulman authors fail us. The Rauzaé us Safi of Mir Khwand 
and the Zafur-Nama of Sharaf-ud-Din, both differ from the 
Turtkh-t-Rashidi, and the Ming history is at variance with all 
three. Thus between Kjuzir Khwaja and Vais Khan, the 
Rauzat us Safi and the Zafar-Naina show two reigning Khans 
of Moghulistan, and the Turikh-t-Rashidi also gives accounts 
of two only, though the names in the last-imentioned work are 
not the same as in the other two histories.) But the Tarikh-c- 
Rashidi, in another place, relates that six Khans, ineluding 
Khizir Khwaja and Vais, were raised to the throne by the 
Dughlat Amir, Khudaidid, thus placing four between them, 
Theso Khans are— 

Shama-i-Jahin, 
Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 
Muhammad, 
Shir Muhaminad, 


and the author states them in this order; so that the three 
which correspond with the names of those given in the Chinese 
histories, do not fall in the same sueeession. Again none of the 
Musulman anthors supply the date of succession for any of the 
intermediate Khans whom they mention. The Chinese annals 
show three Khans tor the period between Khizir Khwaja and 
Vais, and furnish the year of suecession for each of them, besides 
eiving dates of other contemporary occurrences, which indicate 
that a partienlar Khan was reigning at a particular time. 
The annals chietly refer to tributary missions and appeals for 
assistance addressed to the Chinese Emperor, but it is precisely 
such occurrences as these that the Chinese chroniclers record 
with care and exactness. Their dynastic histories are believed 
to be not always trustworthy, but they are, at any rate, com- 
pilations, more or less methodical, from State documents and 
are not based merely on tradition, as are most of the Musulman 

' As the Haft Iklim copies from the Tarthh-i-Rushidi, and does not copy 


completely, it uecd not be referred to as an authority. (See Noé. et Extraits, 
Xlv., pp. 474 seq.) 
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histories, As mere records of events and dates, therefore, the 
Chinese accounts are likely to be the best guides; and I should 
be inclined to substitute their data, regarding this period, for 
those of Mirza Haidar. I have, however, shown both in amend- 
ing Mr, Evskine’s epitome, as will be seen (at p. 46), A full 
extract from Dr. Bretschneider’s translation of the Chinese 
history is also appended immediately below. 
The three lists just spoken of, stand as follows :— 


(A.)—The Rauzat us Sufi! and the Zafar-Nama.” 


(1.) Khizir Khwaja. P . died 1399 
(2.) Muhammad Khan . . . No date 
(3.) Nakhsh-i-dahan —. ; ; 99 
(4.) Vais Khan. ; ; . 
(B.)\—The Chinese Annals of the Ming dynasty." 
(1.) Khizir Khwaja. ; . died 1399 
(2.) Shama-i-Jahan —. 5, 1108 
(3.) Muhammad Ian ; . yy TELE 
(4.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan. » LdAL8 
(5.) Vais Khan. ; ; . 4, Id2s 
(C.)—The Larikh-i-Lashidi. 
(1.) Whizir Khwaja. . died 1420 
(2.) Shama-i-Jahian . . . No date 
(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahban —. ; ; , Fe 
(4.) Muhammad Khin . ' 
(}.) Shir Muhaminad. , ; ‘ 
(6.) Vais Khan . , . died 1428-9 


Of the two dates furnished by the Tarikh-t-Rashidi, the one 
indicating the year of Khizir Khwaja’s death is certainly in- 
correct, for there is evidence to show, in addition to the con- 
currence of the authorities named above, that this Khan did 
not reign up to the year 1420. The portion of the Matla 
Asaadin, of Abdur Razzik, translated by Quatremire,* though 
it contains no list of these Khans, makes mention of ambas- 
sadors having been sent to Shah Rukh, of Maévard-un-Nahr, in 

' Price’s Muham. Iist., iii., p. 800. 

* Pétis de la Croix, list. de Timur Bee, iii, p. 213. 
* Bretschneider, Med. Ites., ii., pp. 231, 239. 

* Notices et Extraits, vol. xiv., p. 296. 
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819 mn. (1416), by Nakhsh-i-Jahin, who is described as a son of 
Shama-i-Jahan of Moghulistan; thereby implying, it would 
seem, that Nakhsh-1-Jahan was reigning in that year in Moghul- 
istan. This date accords with the Chinese indication for the 
accession of Nakhgh-i-Jahin—or the year when he would most 
probably have despatched envoys to his neighbours. The same 
work* mentions also that in 823 mn. (1120) Shah Rukh’s 
ambassadors, then on their way to China, learned that disorder 
prevailed in Moghulistan in consequence of Vais Khan, who 
was then reigning, having attacked Shir Muhammad Oghlin. 
This statement stands by itself; but it has some resemblance 
to that of Mirza Iaidar, who relates that between Vais Khan 
and “Shir Muhammad Khan there arose great disputes.” It 
also appears, from the Matlw Asaadin, that in 1425 Shir 
Muhammad held powers of some kind in Moghulistan, though 
he may not haye been the reigning Khan. It is stated, at any 
rate, that in that year Mirza Ulueh Bee, who was ruling in 
Mavard-un-Nahy, undertook an expedition into Moghulistan 
and defeated Shir Muhammad. Yet, according to the Chinese, 
Vais Khan was then reigning, he having slain Nakhsh-i-Jahin 
in 1418, On the subject of Shir Muhammad, therefore, the 
Matl’ Asaadin and the Tarikh-i-Rashidi would seem to be 
at one, in so far that they both name him as living at a 
period immediately previous to the accession of Vais, though 
neither states precisely that he was a reigning Khan of the 
dynasty. 

As I have placed in juxtaposition above, the lists of reigning 
Khans, according to the various authorities, it may be useful 
also to show how they vary in their statements regarding the 
sous of Klizir Khwaja, some of whom reigued, though some 
did not. 

Thus the Rauzat us Safa has— 

(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 
(2.) Shir Ali, 
(3.) Shah Jahan Oghlan. 


The Zafar-Nama gives :— 
(1.) Shama-i-Jahan, 
(2.) Muhammad Oghlan, 
(3.) Shir Ahi, 
(4.) Shah Jahan, 
. 1 Notices et Extraits, p. 388. 
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while the Tartkh-i-Rashidi mentions :— 
(1.) Muhammad Khan, 
(2.) Shama-i-Jahan, 
(3.) Nakhsh-i-Jahan, 


v “and others.” 


) 


The passage taken from Dr. Bretschneider’s version of the 
Ming history runs thus ! -- 

“After Yung-lo aeecded to the throne he sent an envoy 
with a letter and presents te the Kine of Bie-shi-ba-li? But 
at that time Hei-di-rh-ho-djo lad died,’ and had been suececded 
by his son Sha-mt-cha-gan. The latter sent in the next year 
an embassy to the emperor, offering as tribute a block of rade 
jade and fine horses. The envoy was well treated and rewarded. 
At that time it had happened that An-ko Tie-mu-rh, Prince of 
Haimi, had been poisoned by Guz-li-chi, Khan of the Mongols, 
und Sha-mi-cha-gan made war on the latter. The emperor 
Wis thankful, and sent an envoy with presents to him, exhorting 
the King to be on good terms with Zo-to, the Prince of Hami, 

“In 1406 Sha-mi-cha-gan sent tribute, and the emperor 
wecordingly despatched Liu Tie-mu-rh, a hich officer, with 
presents to Bie-shi-ba-l. In the year 1407 Sha-mi-cha-ean 
presented three times tribute. Ils envoys had been ordered to 
sohcit the assistance of Chinese troops for reconqteriny Sa-ma- 
rh-han, which country, as they stated, had formerly belonged 
to Bie-shi-ba-h. The emperor sent his eunnehs, Pa Tai and 
Li Ta, together with Liu Tie-mu-rh, to Bie-shi-ba-Ii to inquire 
cautiously into the matter. The envoys presented silk stuffs 
to the King, and were well received. They returned home in 
the next year, and brought the intelligence that Sha-mi-cha- 
gan was deceascd, and his younger brother, Ma-ha-ma, had 
succeeded him. The emperor then sent the same envoys once 
more to Bie-shi-ba-l, to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late 
King and bestow presents on Ma-ha-ma. When, in 1110, 
imperial envoys on their way to Sa-ma-rh-han passed through 
Bie-shi-ba-li, they were well treated hy Ma-ha-ma, who in the 
next year despatched an embassy to the Chinese court, offering 
fine horses and a wen pao (leopard), 

* Med. Researches, ii., pp. 239-12. 

* Bishbalik: the Chinese name for Moghulistan, as will be seen lower 


down.—{ }id.] 
* According to the Zafer-nameh, Khizir Khodja died in 1899. ... 
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“When this embassy returned, they were accompanied by 
An, who carried gold embroidered silk stuffs for the King. At 
that time an envoy of the Wa-la (Oirats) complained that 
Ma-ha-ma was arming for making war on the Wa-la. The 
emperor sent to warn him. In [413 Ma-ha-ma sent one of 
his generals with tribute to China. We reached Kan Su. 
Orders had been civen to the civil and military authorities to 
receive him honourably. 

“In the next year (Lft1£) people returning from the Si-yu 
brought the intelligence that Ma-ha-ma’s brother and another 
had both died in a short interval. The emperor sent again An 
to Bie-shi-ba-li, with a letter of condolence. When Ma-ha-ma 
died he left no son. IJlis nephew, Na-hel-shi-dji-han, suceceded 
him, and in the spring of 1416 despatched an envoy to inform 
the emperor of his uncle’s death. The emperor sent the 
eunuch Li Ta to offer a sacrifice in memory of the late Kine 
and confer the title of wang (Xing) on lis successor. In 1417 
Na-hei-shi-dji-han sent an embassy to inform the emperor that 
he was about to marry a princess from Sa-ma-rh-han,' and 
solicited in exchange for horses, a bride’s trousseau. Then 500 
pieces of variegated and 500 of plain white silk stuff were 
bestowed on the King of Bie-shi-ba-li as wedding presents. 

“Tn L418 an envoy, by name Su-ho, arrived from Bie-shi-ba- 
li, reporting that his sovereign (Na-hei-shi-dji-han) had been 
slain by his cousin, Wad-sz, who then had declared hunself King. 
At the same time Wai-sz with his people had transferred their 
abode to the west, changing the former name of the empire 
(Bie-shi-ba-h) into /-di-ba-li. The emperor said that it was 
not his custom to meddle with the imternal affairs of forcien 
countrics, Le bestowed upon Su-ko the rank of tu tu ts'ien shé, 
and at the same tine sent the eunuch Yang Chung with a 
mission to Wai-sz, conferring on the King, as presents, an 
arrow, a sword, a suit of armour, and silk stufls. he elhieftain 
Ilw-dai-da? and more than seventy other people of L-li-ba-h 
all received presents. Subsequently Wai-sz sent frequently 
tribute to the Chinese court,? as did also lis mother, So-lu-tan 
Ha-twn (Sultan Khatun). 


™'The Mohammedan authors do not record this mariage. 

2 This seems to be the Amir Ahodatdud of Kashear, a man of great 
influence in Moehulistan. ... The embassy of Shah Rok to China in 1120 
met the Amir Khodaidad, who then enjoyed great authority in the country 
of Movhulistan. 

* "Phe embassy of Shah Rok saw an envoy of Awis Khan, by name Batu 
Timur Anka, in Peking, in 1421. 
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“Tn 1428 Wai-sz died, and was succeeded by his son, Ye-s7en 
bu-hua,! who also sent repeatedly tribute to China, Tribute 
was also offered by Bu-sai-in, the son-in-law of the late King. 

“ Ye-sien bu-hua died in 1445, and was succeeded by Ye-me-li- 
hu-djo.2 The latter sent camels as tribute, and also a block of 
rude jade weighing 8800 Aén, but not of the best quality. The 
Chinese government returned for every two Ain of jade one 
piece of white silk. _ 

«Tn 1457 a Chinese envoy was sent to I-l-ba-l¢ with presents 
for the King, and in 1456 again.’ It was then settled that I-h- 
ba-li was to send tribute every three or five years, and the 
number of the people in the suite of the envoy should not 
surpass ten men. Subsequently embassies from that country 
were seldom seen at the Chinese court.” 


Errtom'sep Account oF tuk Kirvwws ov Moaitunisran, 
(Chiejly from Erskine.) 

Isin Dugha Khan seems to have been ealled into Moghulistan 
about au. 721 (1321), and to have reigned till 730 (1330). 

An Interregnum. 

Tughluk Timur Khan, son of Istn Bueha, born about 7380, 
began to reign 748 (157), died 764 (1363). 

Usurpation of Amir Kionar-ud-Din. It was against him 
that the expeditions of Timur into Moghulistan were directed 
-——-A.H. 768-94 (1567. 1392), 

Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of Tughluk Timur, raised to the 
throne in 791, before Kiamar-ud-Din’s death. He reigned 
till 801 (1899), and was suececded by his son, 

Shama-i-Jahan, who was suecceded by his brother, 

Nakhsh-1-Jahin, who was sueceeded by his brother, 

Muhammad Whan, who was succceded by his son, 

Shir Muhammad Khin, who was succeeded by his nephew, 

Sultan Vais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghlin, the brother 
of Slur Muhammad. Sultan Vais was killed 832 (1428-9) 4 


Tsan Buka WW, of the Mohammedan authors... . 
Imil Khodja, ‘This Khanis not. mentioned by the Mohammedan authors, 
the two dates should probably be reversed.-—[Hp.] 
© According to Chinese annals, the portion of the list bracketed abuve, 
should stand :— 


Kiuair Khwaja : , . died 1399 
Shama-i-d aban ; ; ; ~ 93 LAOS 
Muhammad Khan. ; . ; » 5, LAG 
Nakhsh-i-Jahan : ‘ ‘ : : ~ 55 L4l8 
Vais Khan 1428 


a é < e . e 9 
Fach of these appears to have succeeded immediately on the death of his 
predecessor. 
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On the death of Vais there was a division among the Moghuls, 
some adhering to Yunus Khan, the eldest son of Vais, others 
to Isin Bugha IL., the younger son. 


West. 


Yunus Khan, who was expelled 
832 (1429), returned 860 (1458), 
and regained the western part of 
Moghulistan. Hostilties were mam- 
tuned between the eastern and 
western Moehuls till the death of his 
grand-nephew, Kabak Sultan, when 
he reigned without a rival. 

In the latter part of his life, the 
remoter tribes of the steppes, dis- 
pleased with his fondness for towns, 
separated from him, and ackno sledged 
his second son, Sultan Adimad, or 
Alacha Khan, as their Khan -—so that 
the kingdom was again divided into 
two diuing his lifetime. Ue died 
S92 1. (1487). 

Sultan Mahmud Khan, Yunus’ 
eldest son, succeeded his father im 
Tashkand and as cluef of the western 
tribes. Ife was defeated by Shaibani 
Khan in 908 (1502-3), Jost Tash- 
kand and Sairdim, and was finally 
put to death by Shaibdni iu Ulf at. 
(1508-9), 


Kast. 


Jsin Bugha IT, raised to the throne 
In Sez. 429), and through life 
supported by the eastern Moghuls, 
dicd 866 (L162),' wet succeeded by 
his son 

Dust Muhammad Khan, who ruled 
in the eastern districts (Uighuristan, 
cte,), died 873 (1168-9). 

Kabak Sulla. Oechhin, dis son, 
ruled for a thee about Vurfin, or 
Uishuristin, whe.e he was murdered. 

Sultan Alamad Khiin, second son 
of Yunus, governed the eastern 
Moehuls in Aksu and UCichuristin. 
He was generally known as Aldcha 
Khan—* theslaughtering hin.” He 
was bent on making himself absolute 
ruler of the steppes, destroyed the 
chiefs, and entailed the power of 
many of the tribes. Defeated hy 
Shatbanr Khan in 908 (1502-3), he 
died of grief in 909 (1508-1). 


The death of Sultan Ahmad was followed by many civil 
wars and much anarchy in Moghulistan. His clder brother, 


Sultan Mahmud, invaded his dominions from the west. Sultan 
Ahmad’s numerous sous contended with one another. Several 


sections of the people, and among others the Karghiz, separated 
from the main body. The anarchy and eivil wars lasted some 
years. ‘The country was overrun by Aba Bakr (a Dughilat) of 
Kashehar, by the Kalmaks and the Kazaks. The whole of the 
tribes of Moghulistan never again united under one head. 
Two Khanates and the confederation of the Kirghiz-Kazaks 
seem to have ariscn out of the ruins of the Khanate of the 
Moghuls. Sultan Mansur, the eldest son of Sultan Ahmad, 


' According to the Chinese accounts Isin Bugha IT. died in 14-15, and was 
succeeded by one Ye-mi-li-hu-jo Cim-il Khwaja), a personage who does not 
appear to be mentioned by any of the Musulman historians, 
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established himself in Aksu, Turfin, etc., and a new Khanate 
arose in Kaghghar and the western provinces. 


West. 

Sultan Said Ihan, third son of 
Sultan Ahmad, in Rajab 920 (Sc pt. 
1511), or eleven years after’ lis 
father’s death, served) Kash shar, and 
expelled Abt Bakr Muza. Tle 
died L6 Zithajah 939 (9 duly, 1533); 
and was sueceeded by his son, 
Abdur Rashid Khan, who died 075 


hast. 

Mansur Khan, Sultan Alinad’s 
eldest son, was acknowledved 
Turhin and the 
provinces — Ge,  Ulighuristst 
died in 950 (1613-1), having 
two years alone with his fat] 
forty by  hiumsel 
sueceeded by lis sou, Shah Whan,. 


ruled om 


More 


(1ot5-6) 3 and was succeeded by tis 
son, Abdul Karim. 

Meanwhile in the steppes of Moghulistan, the Kirghiz 
established themselves under Khans of their own, and in 
process ot time, formed a kind of federative union with the 
Kazik Uzbegs, which has, ins) pepe’) ey lasted to the present 
day, and has been called “ the cnrce hordes of Kirghiz.” 


AIRS OF KASIIGIEAR, OR ALTE SHAIER, WHO WERE CONTEMPORARY 

with ‘He Kians ov Mouitunisvan,. 

Amir Tulik, Ulusbeg! (or chief of the tribe) of the Moghul 
Khans, contemporary with Isin Bugha L., suceeeded by 

Aimy Balaji, his brothe»: raised Tughhik Timur to the throne ; 
succeeded by his so" 

Amir Khudaidid, wh is said to have reigned about ninety 
years in Kashghar, He suececded his tather, probably goon 
after the year 718 nm. (1347). In his time Amir Kamar-ud- 
Din, his uncle, usurped the Khanship of the Moghuls, and 
for a time also (it would appear) that of the greater part of 
Alta Shahr. The chronology of Amir Khuddidid’s life is very 
uncertain. Ife was succeeded by 

Amir Sayyid Ali, grandson of Khudaidid (by his son Amir 
Sayyid Ahmad). Sayyid Ali reigned about twenty-four 
years—8v8 to 861 u. (14385 to 1457)—and was suecceded by 
lis sons, 

Mahammad Haidar Mirza in Kash- 
shar, whence he was expelled by his 
brother. 


Saniz Mirza, in Yarkand, who ex- 
pelled his brother from Kashghar, 
and reigned seven years. He died 
868 i (L163=1). 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, on hig brother’s death, succeeded. 

He is said to have reigned twenty-four years in all, or eight 

years with imperfect authority and sixtcen years with full 
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authority. In 885 1. (1480) he was expelled by his nephew 
and stepson, Aba Bakr. 

Aba Bakr Mirza, son of Saniz, reigned in all forty-eight years. 
The years of his reign are probably reckoned from the dato 
of his taking possession of Yarkand, about 875 a. (1468-9). 
Ve was finally defeated and expelled by Sultan Said Khan, 
the third son of Sultan Ahmad Khan (Alacha Khan), who 


changed the dynasty. See Khans of Moghulistan, above. Aba 
Bakr was murdered 920 mn. 


It may perhaps help to make matters clear as regards the 
dates, if I append here, a list of the western branch of the 
line of Chaghatai Khans (those of Mavard-un-Nahr or Trans- 
oxiana), extracted from Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s Muhammadan 


Dynasties (p. 242). 


ASI AD. 
1. Chaghatai. . Bevan to reven 624 1227 
2. Kara Haliku re B39 — [22 
3. Tsu Manea, ” GAD = 147 

» Wara Huktku Cena: 25 6 0 = 252 
4, Orvdtnah Khatun. : " G5u a T2a2 
5. Aleu. ; ‘ : - Goo se 1261 
6. Mubarak Shah . ; ¥ Ot-4 = 1266 
7. Bardk Khan. ; : ‘3 OG4 _ 1266 
8. Nikpat : : GAS = 1270 
9% Tuka Timur. ; : = 670 = T2 

10. Davda Khan , ; a e672 = ¢ 1274 

LL. Kunjuk Whan . re 106 = 1306 

2. Tahku . : : me TOS = 1508 

13. Kabak Chan , ; 704 = 1309 

LJ. [stn Bueha . na TOD a 1509 

~ Wabak Whan Catarut « . es etl = 1318 

15. Hehikadi ; ; < fe = tae 

16. Davaé Timur . . 721 2S 2] 

17. ‘larmashirin . Pe i220 oe ae 

» Banjar ? : THOS? = epee bey 

18. Jinkishai «5 TOL = 13a 

19. Buazun . : o @ 10 = ‘61550 

2O Tsun Timur . : - e FB39 => «61330 

. Ali (of Oktai seek) a5 eTHL - ¢ 13-40 

2L. Muhammad Pe e 748 = ¢ 1d42 

22. Kazidin : _ THE = 1343 
» Danishmanja (of ORai sit ‘k) a TAT a 1516 

23. Buyan Kuli. : : re 749 = 1318 

—716 —1358 


Anarchy and rival chiefs until the supremacy of Timur in 


771 aw. = 13870 A.D. 
f 
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SECTION III. 


THE LAND OF THE MOGHOULS. 


His eye might there command wherever stood 

City of old or modern fame, the seat 

Of mightiest Empire, from the destined wal's 

Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 

And Samarchand by Oxus, emur’s throne, 

To Paquin of Sinwan Kings; and thence 

To Agra and Labor of great Mogul... .. 
—Paradise Lost, Bk. XI. 


THE area over which Mirza Haidar’s history extends is a wide 
one. Expressed in the gcographical terms of our times, it may 
be said to deal with Western Turkistan, Bokhara, Farghana, the 
Kiussian province of Semirechensk (or the seven rivers), the 
Chinese province of Ili (or Zungaria), Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, 
Ladak, Baltistan, Gilgit and the neighbouring states, Chitral, 
Wakhan, Badakhshan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Northern 
India ; while references are frequently made to countries lying 
even beyond these regions. But if is a history, especially, of 
the eastern branch of the Chaghatais—z.e., the Moghuls proper 
—and, therefore, the chief scene of action hes in and immediately 
around their home-land. The situation and extent of this 
region are not difficult to deseribe, but it 1s far from easy to 
give a name to it as a whole. 

Its limits were not very clearly defined at any period, and 
were seldom the same for twenty years ata time, while even 
the names of “ Jatah” and “ Moghulistan,” by which a portion 
of it was known, are now not only obsolete, but have 
lutherto been subject to some doubt regarding the exact locality 
to which they were applied. Moreover, there was at no time 
any one namo in use, which served to designate the entire 
Khanate. Mirza Haidar usually speaks of ‘ Moghulistan ’ and 
‘Kashghar,’ but it is not always clear whether, by ‘Kashghar,’ he 
moans only the city and district of that name, or the entire 
province of Alt/-Shahr—the Six Cities' of Hastern Turkistan—a 

' The sia cities were Kashghar, Yangi Hhsar, Yarkand, Nhotan, Ush-Tui tin, 
and Aksu. Dr. Bellew informs us that Mardlbashi was sometimes added to 
the list, when A/ti Shahr became VYati Shahr, or seven cities. (Yarkand 


Report, p. 185.) The name is probably of Khokandi origin, and belongs to 
the present century. 
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region which, he tells us more than once, was, when comping 
with Farghana, termed Mangalat Suyah ov “ Facing the sun. 
This territory would almost exactly correspond to the provinces 
of Farchina and the Chinese Turkistan of modern times, less 
the districta of Karashahr, Turfan and Hami in the extreme 
east; or, in other words, to Farehana and Alti-Shahr. But 
even if we were to give the entire country the double name of 
“Moghulistan and Mangalai Suyah,” there would still remain 
some difficnities of definition, At first sight if would appear 
that the author deseribes the limits very exactly ; but this is 
not quite the ease, and for two reasons. In the first place, he 
sets forth the provinees that composed it on several occasions, 
but does not always make them the same: the other is that, in 
common with all Asiatics who attempt to describe an area, he 
names a district or a geographical feature as a boundary, but 
does not mention whether it should be included or excluded — 
Whether the limiting distriet, range or lake lay beyond or 
within the area he is describing. In addition to these unecr. 
tainties there is also the inconsistency that Farghdna, as a 
Whole, was seldom included within the actual possessions of the 
Khans of Moghulistan. They always regarded it as theirs by 
right, but they rarely held more than a few positions, or 
districts, within its limits, and even these they were usually 
unable to keep for any length of time. Practically, therefore, 
Parghana can searecly be held to have formed a part of their 
dominions, although it may have been comprised in the CO- 
graphical term “ Mangalai Suyah.” With this reservation, 
however, and in order to show what the author describes, it 
would scem as well that Farghana should be included nominally 
with Moghulistan and Alti-Shahr; so that, after makine due 
allowance for the fluctuations that occurred at (ifferent periods, 
the following may be regarded (as ucarly as possible) as a 
statement of the extent of the dominions of the Moghul Khang, 
from about the middle of the fourteenth century to the middle 
of the sixteenth. 

There was no central division, but the province of Moghulis- 
tan proper—or Jatah, as it was algo called during the early part 
of that period —being a “ steppe” or pastoral country, and the 
homeland of the dominant tribe, was therefore the principal 
division. Its western boundary marched with the province of 
Shash, the modern Tashkand, which seems to have contained 


* For some remarks on this name, sce note, p. 7, 
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the whole of the lowlands of the valley of the Sir, from a little 
above Khojand to about the Arys tributary, and included such 
towns as Shahrukhia, Tashkand and Sairdm. Tnmediately to 
the east of this level agricultural stretch, rise the hills which 
separate it from the valley of the Upper Talas, and it was this 
line of hills, or uplands, which seems to have stood usually, and 
in a general way, for the boundary of the Moghuls. To the 
north of Shash lay the province of 'Turkistan, with the Karatau 
hills between it and the Lower Talis, and here again the hills 
appear to have been the western limit of the nomad tribes. 
Turning towards the north-west, a line drawn from the Karatau 
to the southern extremity of Lake Balkash, and continued again 
from its other extremity to the Tarbagatai mountains, may be 
taken roughly to have been the frontier in that direction. We 
hear, at any rate, of no transactions of the Moghuls, as a tribe, 
anywhere to the north-west of the Balkash; nor do we trace 
them anywhere to the north of the Imil river, which is fed 
from the Tarbagatal mountains, except when flying before 
Timur’s avenging army in 1389 and 1390, they crossed the 
range into the valley of the Irtish. But this was an occasion 
when danger led them to seek refuge beyond the bounds of their 
own country. From the Tarbagatai range, the limiting line 
would probably bend south-eastward to some point at the 
northern foot of the Tian Shan, near the present Urnmtsi; but 
this ig somewhat uncertain, All that is clear is that the tract 
now known as ® Zungaria ” (or the land of the Zungir, or Jungar, 
Kalmaks) formed a part of the Moghul dominion, but how far 
precisely, “ Zungiria” extended towards the east, there is 
nothing to show. Probably it included Lakes Ebi Nor and 
Ayar Nor, and had for its central feature the upper course of 
the Ih river. On the south, the main range of the Tian Shan, 
as far west as about the head of the Narin river, divided 
Moghulistan from Kuchar, Aksu, etc., while westward, again, 
the water-parting ranges between the Narin and Lake Issigh- 
Kul, continued up to the heads of the Talis, would seem, 
approximately, to have been the line of separation from Kash- 
ghar and Farghana. 

Lhe boundaries of Alti-Shahr were better defined by natural 
features than Moghulistan. It may be said, generally, to have 
embraced the whole of the system of the Tarim, together with 
some of the upper waters of the Sir. On the north it marched 
with the southern limit of Moghulistan, as described above. On 
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the east it included the town and district of Kuchar (which was 
usually a dependency of Aksu), and probably the region of Take 
Lob; while it excluded Karashahr-— then known as Chalish— 
and all to the cast of it, which constituted, as we shall SEO, 2 
province that bore the ancient name of § Uighuristan.’ On the 
south, along the whole length of the country, the mountains 
forming the scarp of the Tibetan highlands- -the Kuen-lnn and 
the Altyn Tagh—shut it off from all beyond. Towards the 
west the Pamirs, generally speaking, constituted its extreme 
limit, till these abut northward on the southern confines of 
the valley of the river Sir; for these uplands, then as now, 
seem to have divided the Kashghar district from Targhana. 
What the precise limits in the Pamir region were, there Is 
nothing to indicate, but in speaking of Sarigh-Kal, Mirza 
Haidar implies that that district, at least, lay within the pro- 
vince of Alti-Shahr, and for a time also, we find Wakhan and 
Shighnan deseribed as territory dependent on Kashghar, though 
this was not usually the case. 

But if these were approximately and usually the limits, it 
does not follow that they were, on the one hand, never oyer- 
stepped, or on the other, that the area they included was always 
held intact. As a matter of fact. they varied considerably from 
time to time. Before the rise of Timur, for instance, invasions, 
by the Moghuls, of Shash, Turkistan and even Mavara-un-Nahr 
were of common occurrence, while at times in their later 
history, they extended their sway over districts in the cast 
which did not properly belong to Alti-Shahr. In the same 
way, when the affairs of their neighbours were in the hands of 
strong rulers, portions of Moghulistan were cut off for a time, 
and numbers of the inhabitants seem to have had no scruple in 
joming the service of the successful conqueror of the time 
being. 

The section known as Moghulistan differed widely, in most 
respects, from its companion province on the south. It was a 
land of mountains, streams and lakes, of upland pastures and 
steppes, of wooded valleys and even forests; for while it lay 
north of the regions which can only become productive if 
reached by the monsoon from the southern seas, or if irrigated 
by the art of its inhabitants, it was yet far cnough from the 
blighting snows and sunless days of Siberia, to be in most parts 
clothed with natural verdure of some kind. Its altitudes were 
moderate, and its climate, therefore, as Mirza Huidar describes 
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it, cool and invigorating, though to Furopeans, accustomed 
to live within the modifying influence of the sea, it would 
appear to be subject to extremes of tcmperature. Deserts in 
the proper sense of the word—sandy or stony wastes, with little 
or no vegetation or water—nowhere existed, except on the ex- 
treme north-western confines, and wherever the word ‘ desert’ 
occurs in the text, when referring to Moghulistan, it is because 
the author has used the Persian or Turki equivalent, though 
the real meaning would he ‘the open country,’ or the ‘ country 
devoid of towns and cultivation ’—the ‘steppe’—a feature 
which no Kinglish word will describe. 

However this may he, it was a land in every way suited to 
the habits and customs of a sparse population of nomadic 
grazicrs and shepherds, and it accordingly evolved, or at least 
attracted, a race whose requirements it fulfilled. But the 
peaceable pursuits of raising flocks and attending herds were 
not the only avocations of a people with the traditions of the 
Moghuls. Perhaps their chief requirement was a land whence 
they might raid on their settled and more wealthy neighbours, 
and whither, if beaten, they could retire and find a refuge—a 
land, in short, so inaeeessible and unproductive to all but them- 
selves, that it formed, at once, a base for their own description 
of warfare, a secure retreat, and an inhospitable waste for the 
pursuing enemy; for where they moved, the whole resources of 
the country—the food supplies, the transport, the shelter— 
moved with them, and were used to meet their wants alone. 
There could have been no forts or towns or immovable pro- 
perty, worthy of the name, for an invader to destroy, and no 
stationary population, left undefended, upon whom he might 
wreak his vengeance; for the women and children and the aged 
all formed part of the expedition, and were doubtless employed 
or disposed of, in much the same way while the tribe was on the 
march, as while at home in their own encampment. In times 
of peace-—or rather of inactivity—they probably bred, besides 
the camels and sheep, which were their principal food-pro- 
ducers, large numbers of ponies, for it was on these that all 
depended, when wars or forays were on hand. Mobility must 
have been the quality they relied on more than any other, both 
in attack and retreat, and wo find them baffling their enemies 
more by their movements than by their fighting power. 
Indeed, fighting in its proper sense must have been with them, 
as with most of their neighbours, a pursuit very sparingly 
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indulged in. We read, it is true, of armies counted by hundreds 
of thousands, and of pitched battles when thousands were killed 
on cither side, but apart from the facts that populations such 
as those in question could not have put such Masses of fighting 
men in the field, and that numbers among Orientals are at all 
times used as mere figures of specch, if is remarkable that 
where a particular battle or other special incident 1s deseribed 
in detail, there are usually indications that the numbers engaged 
were very small indeed. 

This must have been more especially the case with the 
tribe of Moghuls and the other nomads who allied themselves 
with them, after the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
During Amir Timur’s reign, the Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 
one of their best leaders, seem to have been always beaten when 
met by the Amir’s troops, yet they were never thoroughly 
repressed until the great conqueror had put forth all lis 
strength and resources in following them up, in separate bodies, 
to the furthest confines of their territory. Tis problem was 
not how to beat the Moghuls in battle or to invade their 
country, but how to eatch their mobile forces in sufficient 
numbers, to make an impression on the nation at large; while, 
on their part, the Moghuls never seem to have attempted an 
incursion into Timur’s dominions, except when he and his 
troops were engaged in prosecuting a war elsewhere. Later, 
the same difficulty ocenrred to Ulngh Beg Mirza, who only 
succeeded in dealing them a heavy blow, throngh the accident 
of a piece of treachery on the part of one of their own people, 
by which he was afforded an unlooked-for opportunity. And 
later again-—within the sixteenth century—when the Kirghiz 
and Kaziks had toa great extent supplanted the Moghuls in what 
had been the latter’s own land, and the nominal Khang of the 
country (Sultan Said and his suecessor) had their headquarters 
at Kashghar, it scems evident, though Mirza Haidar says little 
about it, that the tactics of the nomads left them practically 
masters of the situation. Yet even in those days, when brought 
to battle, they are said usually to have heen beaten. Perhaps 
the only power which the Moghuls stood in fear of, after the 
days of ‘Timur, was that of the Uzhegs, when these were first 
rising to power, Under Shaibini Khan the confederated tribes 
of Uzbegs still possessed the characteristics and qualities of 
nomadic nations, and it is not a little remarkable that the 
Moghuls, so far from dealing with them as they were accustomed 
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to do with others in the low countries, enlisted under Shaibéni 
in large numbers, and assisted him against the more civilised 
forces of Baber and the Khorasani Mirzas, They seem to have 
feared to measure themselves with those who could use their 
own tactics against them, or fight them, indeed, with their own 
weapons. 

In inany places in Mirza Haidar’s history, as well as in the 
“A far-Nima and other books, mention is made of the ‘cities’ 
or ‘towns’ of Moghulistan; but as the same words must 
necessarily be used when speaking of the settled countries of 
Mavara-un-Nahr, Turkistan, and Alti-Shahr, they aro somewhat 
misleading terms to apply to the auls, or encampments, of a 
nomadic people. One native writer, whose book dates from the 
first halt of the fourteenth century, presents, in a few words, a 
telling picture of Moghulistan in his day—or part of Turkistan as 
it was then still called. “Since the region has been devastated 
by the arms of the Tatars,” he writes, “it is inhabited only by 
a scanty population. According to what I have been assured 
by a man who has travelled through the country, there is 
nothing to be scen in Turkistan but ruins, and more or Jess 
obliterated remains. From a distance one sees a well-built 
village, the environs of which are covered with beautiful 
verdure; but on approaching, in the hope of meeting with 
some inhabitants, there are found only houses completely de- 
serted, The population is composed entirely of nomads—that 
18, of shepherds and graziers who never oecupy themselves with 
cultivating the land or sowing crops. There is no other verdure 
but that of the steppes, which grows naturally.”! That towns, 
in the true sense of the word, had existed in the land is thus 
correct, but they had been built when others possessed and 
governed it, and before it had become the home of the Mon- 
golian nomads. The Uighurs, a Turki tribe of considerable 
cultivation by comparison, had owned the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the country up to less than a century prior to the 
rise of the Mongols, and were probably the founders of several 
towns of more or less importance; while the whole of Moghul- 
istan had, during the interval, been occupied by the Kara 
Khitai, whose people, although perhaps much mixed with 
nomad tribesmen, seem also to have been capable of building 
cities and carrying on cultivation. The advent of the Mon- 


* See the Masdlak-al-Absir of Shahdb-ud-Din, transl. by Quatremére in 
Not. et Hatr. xiii, p. 257. 
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eolian hordes, however, under Chingiz and his successors, put 
an end to all such practices, and from that time till the date 
when Mirza Iaidar’s history closes (and probably for long 
after also), the conntry reverted to a purely pastoral condition, 
When, therefore, we read of the cities of Taras, Bilisaghun, 
Aimal, Bishbilik, Almaligh. ete., within the Moghul period, 16 
can hardly be that Moghul cities are intended, but rather 
cneampments—some of them, perhaps, central in situation and 
standing on or near the sites of the remams of 


well inhabited 


these places. 
In the more advanced of the countries conquered by the 


Mongolian armics—in Persia, Mavara-un-Nahr, ‘Turkistan, ete. 
-—no obliteration or even systematic destruction of towns 
(except in the course of the wars), and no reversion to a 
nomadic level, seems to have taken place; but the difference 
in the case of Moghnhistan was that, in that country, the 
nomadie tribesmen of the steppes immediately to the eastward 
- the true Mongolia pressed in, and appropriating the land 
for their own habitation, took root, while in the lower countries 
they settled as rulers only. Those of the Mongols who, after 
the first invasion, stayed in the conquered countries with their 
governing Khans or chiefs, probably intermarried, after a time, 
with the settled population, and were soon absorbed ; while in 
What became known--and partly for this very reason—-as 
‘Moghulistan,’ or the ‘land of the Mongols,’ the invaders found 
a suitable home, and establishing themselves as one of the 
nitions of the soil, became, for a time at least, the dominant 
onc, As generations passed, they tended, no doubt, to lose 
their identity by intermarrying with other races already 
sparscly inhabiting the region, but in this instance their 
wbsorption would be a slow process, as compared with the few 
left among the overwhelming populations of the lower countries 
in the west. The aul was probably a tribal community, and 
the number of the Moghuls was perhaps greater than that of 
their neighbours, while the life of the steppes rendered a 
certain degree of isolation inevitable. All theso cireum- 
stances would combine to retard a fusion of races, though it 
may not, as far as the evidence goes, have obviated it in the 
end, 

Ilere, then, no cities sprang up, while thoso already in 
existence soon fell to ruin. But the Musulmén writers, who 
constantly confuse the words for ‘city’ and ‘country,’ and 
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even ‘nation, would be unlikely to draw any distinction 
between a built and permanent town, and an encampment of 
felt tents -an wrdw or an awl, as the Turki words are. In 
several cases Mirza Haidar mentions towns of Moghulistan as 
existing in the form of ruins only, and he is explicit on this 
point. But he nowhere deseribes one as an inhabited centre at 
his own time, though it is only reasonable to suppose that he 
would, at least, have made some mention of them had they 
existed, in the same way that ke speaks of, and even deseribes, 
those of Alti-Shahr. The and, or cellection of felt tents, 
pitched without order or any view to permaneney, near the 
banks of a stream, and in the centre of some district where 
pasture was near at hand, was probably the neare:.. approach 
to a town at the period our history belongs to. ere, possibly, 
a square or oblong shed of brown mud bricks, ornamented with 
yaks’ tails, antelopes’ heads, and rows of small, coloured flags, 
may have stood to represent the ard proper, or reception- 
room and vourt-house of the ehief; while round it were 
scattered the dome-shaped tents of willow laths, covered with 
sheets of felt—all grimy and greasy —and ready at any moment 
to be taken down by the women of the tribe, and packed, with 
the rest of their domestic belongings, on the backs of the camels. 
Of forts, walls, or streets there could have been no sign. In the 
daytime, the ground on which the encampment stood would 
have been black with the dried droppings of sheep, a foot in 
depth, which, whirled into the air by the west wind, would 
pervade, with its pungent smell, the valley for a mile round, 
and cover everything, even the surface of the river, with a film 
of black. by the evening, this unsavoury carpet would be 
overlaid by thousands of sheep, driven in from the neighbour- 
ing glens and packed close, in scarcely separated flocks, for the 
might, while outside these, long rows of camels would kneel at 
their tethering-ropes, and groups of shagey ponies stand fastened 
to the doors of their masters’ tents. Near at hand, it may be, 
some ruined walls or weather-worn mounds pointed to the 
remains of an Uighur town, or fort, destroyed hundreds of 
years ago, and having no more connection with the life of the 
people of the awl than have the ruins of an Elizabethan castle, 
or a Norman keep, with the inhabitants of a neighbouring county 
town in England at the present day. 

Encampments such as these would not only leave no trace of 
where they stood, but even their names would be unlikely to 
endure in history. Such were, no doubt, At-Basli, Kuchkar, 
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Jumegdl, Jud Kuzi, and others, so often spoken of in the Second 
Part of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, and several more that are 
mentioned in the Zafar-Nama and the Tarikh-t-Jahin Kushaa, 
now impossible to identify. They were typical of the Moghuls 
as a race-—-of a nation devoid of constructive instincts, destined 
only to fallow the land and then make place for others. 

The period subsequent to the conquest of Chingiz’s successors 
was one when disorder and intolerance prevented European 
travellers, who night have left a description behind them, from 
traversing the country of the Movhuls; but a side-light is shed 
on the subject by a brief mention in Rubruk’s narrative of his 
visit to Mangu Kadn (Chingiz’s erandson) at Karakorum in the 
year 1253, and consequently only just at the outset of the 
establishment of the Mongols in the region in question. Kara- 
korum was then the Mongol capital: it numbered among its 
inhabitants many Chinese, Uighurs, and other comparatively 
cultivated people, and was, presumably, if not the only per- 
manent Mongolian town, at any rate by far the best of them. 
Yet the walls only measured about a mile in circumference, and 
Rubruk relates of it: “You must understand that if you set 
aside the Kadn’s own palace, it is not as good as the borough of 
St. Dennis; and as for the palace, the abbey of St. Dennis is 
worth ten of it! There are two streets in the town, one of 
which is occupied by the Saracens, and in that is the market- 
place. The other street is occupied by the Cathayans, who are 
all craftsmen... . There are also twelve idol temples belong- 
ing to different nations, two Mahummeries, in which the law of 
Mahomet is preached, and one Church of the Christians at the 
extremity of the town. The town is enclosed by a mud wall 
and has four gates.”’ The Chinese travellers of the thirteenth 
century give no description of the inhabited centres of Moghul- 
istan which they passed through, though one of them, Chang 
Lé (who secms to have had an cye for irrigation) mentions 
briefly that at Almaligh there were reservoirs in the market- 
places, “connected by running water.” Farther westward 
also, in the valley of the Chu, he remarks that the country 
was intersected in all directions by canals which irrigated the 
fields, while numerous ancicnt walls and other ruins were seen 
which he attributed to the days of the Kitan or the Kara Khitai.? 
But all these marks of civilisation had been swept away in 
Mirza Haidar’s time, as he himself implies in his description of 


* See Yule’s Marco Polo, i., p. 228. 
* See Bretschneider, i., pp. 127, 129. 
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the antiquitics of that part of the Khanate which, he says, was 
formerly known as ‘ Kara Khitai.’ 

In attempting to make clear the condition of Moghulistan 
and the neighbouring regions of Central Asia, perhaps the 
chief perplexity is experienced in unravelling the nomenclature 
of places and people. The names of countries and towns not 
only changed with time, but different nations applied, frequently, 
a different designation to one and the same place. Thus, 
names often arose at a certain period, were empivyed by writers 
for a time, and again fell out of use. The Mongols, for instance, 
during their ascendency, gave names of their own to many 
places which, after the decline of their power, became obsolete. 
In the same way, the conquests of Timur seem to have given 
birth to names that are peculiar to that period alone, and were 
perhaps only in vogue among those connected with the con- 
queror’s court or his armies. This circumstance, in addition to 
the habit of applying nicknames to tribes and nations, may 
account for many of the difliculties that surround the identifica- 
tion of names mentioned by various authors, and should act as 
a warning, in the case of the tribes, not to attach too readily a 
racial significance to every name that ig met with. 

To the Chaghatais of Mavara-un-Nahr and the west, Moghul- 
istan was known, in the 13th and 14th centuries, by the name 
of Jatah, and though this was only a term of depreciation, or a 
nickname (as will be explained below), 1t 1s employed in the 
gravest way by several Persian authors of the Timuri period, 
whose works have become standards of historical reference, 
What is perhaps more curious to remark is, that the name of 
Bishbalik, which so often occurs in mediwyal histories and travels, 
and in the Chinese historical annals, is that by which the 
Chinese knew the Khanate of Moghulistan, during the earlier 
part of the period over which Mirza Maidar’s history extends. 
This name had originally no connection with the Moghuls or 
their dominion, but was a survival from the days when the 
region had belonged to the Uighurs. Properly it was the name 
of a city only, which had been built by the Uighurs, and, 
having become their capital, had lent its name to the whole 
kingdom. The meaning, in Turki, is ‘ Five Cities,’ and seems, 
possibly, to have indicated the capital of the five divisions, or 
provinces, into which the country of the Uighurs, at that time, 
(about the middle of the ninth century) was divided ; or other- 
wise, it may have meant that the tribe was divided into five 
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sections, or the town (as one authority has it) into five quarters.’ 
However this may be, the Chinese knew the country by its 
Turki name (which they sometimes translated into its Chinese 
equivalent—Wu-chéng), while they gave the city itself the 
Chinese style of Pei-ting, or ‘Northern Court’; and subse- 
quently (carly in the fifteenth century) changed that of the 
whole country from ‘ Bishbalik ’ mto ‘Th-bahk.’ 

The town of Bishbilik was situated on, or near, the site of 
the modern Urumtsi, and the country of which it was the chief 
place, extended to the westward and north-westward, as well as 
beyond the southern slopes of the Tian Shan. Like tho rest of 
this part of Asia, it fell into the empire of Chingiz Khan, and, 
after his death, passed to his son Chaghatai. Later again, in 
the time of the Chinese Mings, the oflicial historians of that 
dynasty described the limits of the region in such a way, as to 
leave no doubt that the country they termed Bishbalik was, 
indeed, Moghulistan. ‘* Bie-shi-ba-li,” says the Ang Shi,? “is 
a great empire in the Si Yu [countries of the west]. It is 
bordered on the south by Yu-tien | Khotan], on the north by 
the country of the Wa-la [the Oirat Kalmiks], on the west by 
Sa-ma-rh-han [Samarkand], and to tho east it is contiguous 
with Ifuo-chou [Kara Khoja]. It is distant [probably the 
urdu of the Khan is meant] from Mia-Yii-Kuan in the south- 
east, 3700 hi, It is believed that Bie-shi-ba-li occupies the 
same tracts as, in ancient times, Yenki or Kui-tsz.’% As a 
description of the land and people, the Ming history adds :— 
“The country of [i-ba-li is surrounded by deserts. It extends 
83000 li from east to west and 2000 li from north to south. 
There are no cities or palace buildings, The people are nomads 
living in felt tents, and exchanging their abode, together with 
their herds, in accordance with the existence of water and 
pasture land. They are of a fierce appearance. Their common 
food is flesh and kunws. They are dressed in the same fashion 
as the Wa-la.” 

Many embassics are recorded in the Ming Shi as having 

' Sce Bretschneider, 1., p. 258. But Mr. Watters deriving his information, 
it scems, from Chinese sources. counts Bishbalik, or Uramtsi, as one of the 
“ Vive Cites,” and mentions Yenki (uuw Karashahr) and Kuitze (the present 
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(China Review, xix., No. 2, pp. 108, 112.) 
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passed between Dishbalik, or [li-balik, and the Chinese capital, 
which make it appear that the Khans of Moghulistan and the 
Dughlat Amirs paid tribute to China. Whether the position of 
tributaries was imposed upon them by superior force, or whether, 
as is far more probable, the missions were sent to cultivate the 
friendship of a powerful neighbour, and to profit by an exchange 
of presents, is nowhere intimated; but the result remains, that 
from the timo of Khizir Khwaja, about the year 1391, down to 
the reign of Isan Bugha II. in 1456, cach successive Khan (as 
we have seen in Section I.) sent one or moro tributc-bearing 
missions to the Ming court. After the latter date, it appears to 
have been scttled that ‘Tli-bali’ was to send tribute every 
three years, but no further mention is made of any special 
mission, and it is possible that not long afterwards, the growing 
weakness of the Mings caused the custom to fall into disuse. 

It may be thonght strange, perhaps, that Mirza Haidar’s his- 
tory nowhere speaks of intercourse with China, or mentions that 
the Moghul Khans performed these acts of homage to her Em- 
perors. Whether he omitted any allusion to them, from a feeling 
that the payment of tribute was derogatory to his ancestors, or 
whether hoe thought the subject not worth recording, must 
remain a matter of conjecture. In all likelihood the latter was 
the reason, as we shall see, further on, when referring to similar 
missions from Uighuristan. The proceeding was, presumably, 
looked upon as a mere form, or indeed a farce, and therefore 
attracted no attention on the part of the lustorian. Still, his 
silence on the point cannot be taken to disprove the statements 
of the Chinese, tor these are explicit and persistent, and can 
hardly be otherwise than correct as records of bare facts. What 
is remarkable, however, is that the same Khans and Amirs who 
were bowing the knee to China, whether in good faith or other- 
wise, had no hesitation in measuring their strength with so 
vreat a soldier as Timur. The fact that his power was near and 
visible did not inspire them with respect, or deter them from 
raiding into his territory and otherwise provoking his vengeance. 
But the Chinese, then ag now, seem to have possessed the art of 
attracting the outward forms of submission from distant States, 
though they had no power to exact the reality. 

Passing now across the mountains to the south-east, an 
entirely different land and people present themselves, in the 
province that may be most appropriatcly and correctly called 
Alti-Shahr, or the ‘Six Cities’ of Eastern Turkistan. Here the 
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low ranges and open valleys of the steppes, are changed for 
gigantic mountains on the ono hand, and sandy deserts on the 
other; the aul of felt tents for the town of brown mud-bricks 
and close-packed bazars ; the grazing grounds and hill-side 
torrents for cultivated fields and irrigation canals; while, above 
all, the thriftless, irresponsible nomad 1s replaced by the culti- 
yator and artisan, with all the elements of stability that their 
industry confers upon a people. Though the area 1s large, the 
eulturable and habitable spots in it are, out of all proportion, 
gmaull, One modern traveller deseribes it ag a huge desert 
fringed by a few small patches of cultivation. Another tells us 
that a bird's-eye view of the country would show a huge bare 
desert, surrounded on three sides by barren mountains, along 
the bases of which would be seen some vivid green spots, show- 
ing out sharp and distinct like streaks of green pant on a sepia 
picture. At the western end, the cultivation is of greater extent 
and more continuous than in the eastern half, where the oases 
are small and separated from each other by stretches of desert, 
which increase in length as the traveller passes eastward ; while 
the eastern extremity is desert pure and simple. ‘The oases, 
however, are fertile enough in themselves, for every drop of 
the water brought down by the streams from the mountains, 1s 
drawn off into irrigating canals, and made to reach as far as 
possible toward the desert, for agricultural purposes. 

All except the shifting sands of the central waste, appears to 
require only water to render the ground fertile; but water is 
precisely the boon that is withheld. Though the monsoon 
clouds roll in every summer across the mountain masses on the 
south, they seldom do more than tantalise the cultivator, who 
watches them in the hope of rain. Indeed, rain but rarely 
falls, and a Chincse traveller of ancient days’ has recorded the 
incredulity of the people, when told that water for cultivation 
foll from heaven, onto the favoured soil of his country, and 
rendered it independent of melted snow from the mountains. 
They laughed, and eried: “ How can heaven provide enough for 
all?”! Snow may be less of a rarity, but so dry is the atmo- 
sphere, that when a fall occurs, it evaporates after a few hours, 
and leaves the surface of the ground scarcely moistened. 

That a land of thig nature should support only a small 
population, and be too poor, as Mirza Haidar tells us, to main-: 
tain an army on its own produce, is not surprising. Whether 
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its weakness as a State is owing to this or to whatever other 
cause, it has always been an easy prey to invaders, and has 
seldom had a native ruler within historic times. Its population 
has been a Turki one for ages past, and the Uighur branch of 
that race may be regarded (as far as historic times are concerned) 
as the original owners of the soil, and the parent stock of the 
bulk of the present inhabitants.’ That in later times, at least, 
they were not an aggressive race appears evident from the little 
we hear of them, and that they had some capacity for crafts and 
literature seems also to be established. No doubt the tendency 
of such a people would be to live peaceably under any govern- 
ment strong enough to repel external enemies ; so that when 
Mirza Haidar tells us that Alti-Shahr was “ free froin the dis- 
cord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and became an asylum 
for the contented and the prosperous,” he is probably drawing 
a picture of the country not only true of his own time, but one 
that serves for several centuries both before and after it. 

During the periods that the Dughlat Amirs and Moghul 
Khans held sway, we hear of expeditions being sent to overrun 
Badakhshan, Ladak, and other weak States, but these were 
evidently undertaken by foreign rulers with their foreign 
troops, and not by the people of the country ; indeed, we come 
much more frequently upon records of invasions which they 
themselves underwent at the hands of various enemies, such as 
the Arabs, the Mongols, the Kara Khitai, and even the Kalmiks. 
In the raids of the Moghuls into Western Turkistan and 
Mavara-un-Nahr, in their wars with Timur and Ulugh Beg, 
and their long campaigns with the Uzbegs, it is probable that 
the natives of Alti-Shahr took little part, for they are never 
mentioned as combatants. They had, in short (and have still), 
all the attributes of a lowland and unwarlike people, whose 
wealth excites the eupidity of aggressive neighbours, but the 
nature of whose country and customs prevent them from 
becoming themselves aggressive. 

It would be interesting to learn what the armies were com- 
posed of, that invaded, in the reigus of Aba Bakr and Sultan 
Said, Badakhshan, Chitral, ete., Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir. In 
all likelihood the numbers were very small—to be counted in 
some instances by hundreds rather than by thousands—while 
most of the men were probably mercenaries from countries 


* Comp. Klaproth, in Timkowski’s Voy. a@ Peking, i., p. 392, and Radloff in 
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other than Alti-Shahr. Mirza Haidar nowhere specifies the 
races which furnished the rank and file of these forces. When 
entering on the conquest of Kashghar, in 1514, he gives an 
analysis of the chiefs of Sultan Said’s army, nearly all of whom 
were Moehuls of various clans, or members of tribes who had 
long previously thrown in their lot with the Moghuls, and the 
nwuuber of tribal followers that each chef bronght with him 1s 
specified in each case. If the figures given are correct—and as 
they are not mere round numbers, they appear as if intended to 
be exact —it is evident that the tribal following which each 
chief could muster was a mere handtal, for the total of the 
tribesmen mentioned does not approach that of the entire army 
of 4700 men, as he states it.! The remainder must have been 
mercenaries and adventurers who were, no doubt, to be found 
in abundance all over Central Asia in those times, in the 
persons of Kipchaks, Turkomans, Afghans, Karluks and what 
not. On this occasion, too, a great effort was being made and 
a prize worth winning was at stake; the army was raised, 
moreover, in TFarghana and Moghulistan, and not in peaceful 
Alti-Shahr. Thus it was probably a much more numerous one 
than those afterwards employed on distant expeditions beyond 
the mountains, though it may be fairly conjectured that the 
composition was very siinilar in all cases. tn the expedition of 
Sultan Said against Ladak, Kashimr and Tibet in 1532, the 
author puts the total of the army at the round figure of 0000 
men, but in this instance he gives none of the minute parti- 
culars that he records with regard to the 4700 and their 
supports, who invaded Kashghar, The round number is likely, 
therefore, to be one of the many snnilar exaggerations In which 
lus book abounds; for it is unprobable that as large a force 
would have been thought necessary for this enterprise as for 
the wresting of Kashghar and the whole of Alti-Shahr from 
so formidable an enemy as Mirza Aba Bakr. Tle tells us, it is 
tinue, that Ladak was incapable of supporting the Khan’s army, 
but this might have becn the case with even half 5000 men 
aud their complement of horses. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy feature of this land of the Six 
Cities, aud the one that has chiefly struck the imagination of 


' ‘Pins foree was, however, only the army actually operating against 
Kashehar, Yanei Wisar, ete, ior the author mentions other troops that were 
enarding the road from Moehulistan, and the bageage ; though as regards 
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both ancient and modern writers, is the central desert with its 
moving sands and buried towns. It is referred to im Chinese 
writings of more than 2000 years old, by travellers who gave 
the region the name of iw Sha, or ‘ Moving Sands,’ from its 
chief characteristic and most obvious pecniiarity ;' and it was 
made known to Kuropeans through the graphic accounts of it 
which Marco Polo lett on record. Tue phenomenon of the 
shifting sands could hardly have escaped Mirza Vaidar, and the 
story he tells of the overwhelming of Katak, with its mosque 
and minaret, is one of the best pieces of description in his book. 
It is almost an exact counterpart of that told by Hiuen Tsang 
in the eighth century, of a town between Khotan and Pima 
(Pain?) which was said to have been overwhelmed by the same 
agency, some hundreds of years previously. In this case, nevlect 
in the proper worship of a Buddhist idol was the cause, while 
in the later one the Musulmans detected the wrath of God. 
The earher calamity too, 1s said to have been predicted by a 
pious Arhat seven days before it occurred. At first a great 
storm of wind arose, which earried sand and soil before it, while 
“on the seventh day,” continues the narrative, “in the evening, 
just after the division of the night, if rammed sand and earth 
and filled the city .... The town of Ho-lo-lo Kia is now a 
great saud mound. The kines of neighbouring countries, and 
persons in power from distant spots, have, many times, wished 
to excavate the mound and take away the precious things 
buried there; but as soon as they have arrived at the borders 
of the place, a furious wind has sprung up, dark clouds have 
vathered together from the four quarters of heaven, and they 
have become lost.” * 

Similar stories are in the mouth of nearly every native of the 
country down to the present time, and several have been 
recorded by Dr. Bellew and Sir Douglas Torsyth. These 
travellers themselves visited some of the sand-buried ruins in 
the neighbourhood of Yangi Hisar. One of them was the fort of 
a Uighur chief called Tokhta Rashid, whieh had been destroyed 
wbout the eleventh century by Arsalan Khan, and afterwards 
overwhelmed by the sand. Another was the Mazar, or shrine, 
of one Hazrat Begum, which had been first swallowed up, and 
again, at a later date, lett tree by the receding dunes. The 
neighbourhood of the latter ruin is described as ‘a pertect sea 


1 See Bretschneider, iL, pp. LS, L4-t. 
- Beals Si-) u-At, ., pp. des. 
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of loose sand, advancing in regular wave lines from north-west. 
to south-east. The sand dunes ave mostly from ten to twenty 
tect high, but some are seen, like little hills, full a hundred feet 
high, and in some spots higher. They cover the plain, of which 
the hard clay is seen between their rows, with numberless 
chains of two or three or more together ina line, and follow in 
successive tows one behind the other, just like the marks lett 
by wave ripples on a sandy beach, only on a darge seale. 
Towards the south-cast these sand dunes all present a steep 
bank in the shape of a crescent, the horns of whieh slope 
forwards and downwards, in points, to the ground... .” The 
process of submergence, Dr. Bellew found to be usually a very 
gradual one, until the symmetry of the dune, becoming broken 
by an obstructing object, its loose materials subside, and thus 
overwhelm the obstruction. In the instance of one of. the 
buildings inspected, it was found that “a chain of three 
crescentic dunes, side by side, lad advanced in line across the 
plun, till one of the outer crescents had struek the walls of the 
court of the tenement, and growing wp, had, in time, over- 
topped, and thus overflowed and filled its area by its downfall ; 
whilst the other two crescents at its side, continuing their 
unobstructed course, maintained their proper form uninjured.” ! 
The rate of progression the writer was unable to determine, as 
it depends on the varying force of the propelling power, the 
slope of the land, and the obstructions on its surface. "The 
operation, however, is the same as in the well-known instance 
of Hecles church, on the coast of Norfolk, only on a larger seale. 
By 1839 the whole of the church, except «w portion of the tower, 
had been buried ; by {862 the tower had nearly emerged again, 
winle in 189% the whole building rose tree from the level of 
the strand, the dunes having passed to its landward side. 

The phenomenon thus seen in operation, explains how the 
town of Katak, and others mentioned by Mirza Haidar, beeame 
engulfed, and confirms the stories stil] current ino Kastern 
Turkistan of ruined towns, or buildings, now and then appear- 
ing for a while and being again submerged.” In the extreme 
east of the country, the sandy desert is found at its worst, and 
it is in connection with this quarter that most of the tales of 
weird horrors have their origin. How deeply the superstitious 


' Sce Journ. Rl. Geo. Socy., 1877, pp. Y-LL. 
* Miva Haidar and the Chinese traveller, referred (o above, attribute thege 
calamities to the showers of fine sand that frequently fall after violeut storms 
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mind of the Asiatic may be impressed by these wastes of 
moving sands, and how little reason there is to wonder at the 
stories of ghosts, demons, and visions with which he has in- 
vested the revion, may be judged by General Prejevalski’s vivid 
deseription of it. “The effect of these bare yellow hillocks,” 
he writes, “is most dreary and depressing when you are among 
them, and can see nothing but the sky and the sand; not a 
plant, not an ammmal is visible, with the single e~ception of the 
yellowish-vrey lizards (Phrynoerphalus Sp.) which trail their 
bodies over the loose soil and mark it with the patterns of their 
tracks. A dull heaviness oppresses the senses im this imani- 
mate sea of sand. No sounds are heard, not even the chirping 
of the grasshopper ; the silence of the tomb surrounds you.” ! 

Hinen Tsang’s description searcely varies from that of the 
Kiussian traveller. ‘ These sands,” he says, “extend like a 
drifting flood for a great distance, piled up or scattered before 
the wind. There is no trace left behind by travellers, and 
oltentimes the way is lost, and so they wander hither and 
thither quite bewildered, without any guide or direction. So 
travellers pile up the bones of animals as beacons. There 1s 
neither water nor herbage to be toand, and hot winds frequently 
blow. When these winds rise, both man and beast become 
confused and foreetful, and then they remain perfectly dis- 
abled. At times, sad and plaintive notes are heard and piteous 
cries, so that between the sights and sounds of this desert, men 
get confused and know not whither they go. Hence there are 
so many Who perish on the journey. But it is all the work of 
demons and evil spirits.” ” 

And if the superstition of the Asiatic 1s moved by the mystic 
scenes of the desert, his cupidity is also stirred by the legends 
of buried riches which the submerged cities are supposed to 


of wind. Tt is, no doubt, a fact that a high wind carries quantities of 
mMpalpable dust into the air, and that auch of this gradually falls to the 
ground again when the storm subsides. In this way the dust showers are 
formed which have been described by the Georgian traveller Danibeg, in 
1795, and by Mr. W. U. Johnson, who visited Khotan in Lsbo, But these 
showers cannot be held to account for the disappearance of towns, or even 
buildings, in the sudden and ealamitous manner describe | by Asiatic authors. 
Their action would be extremely gradual, and could only submerge a buildme 
after operating for centuries, while that of the sand-dunes can accomplish it 
in a few years, (See, for Danibeg, Geogr. Mag. 1876, p. 150. Jolson in 
TOR. GOS. L867, }). Fh. Also note, p- 11.) 

' Prejevalski, Aulja to Lake Lob, pp. 163-1. 

* Beal’s Si- Fu- Ki ii, pp. b2t-o. 
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contain. Traditions lose nothing from age or from being often 
repeated, and no doubt, the stories of hidden treasures are NOW 
—and, indeed, were in Mirza Haidar’s time --ancient cnotigh to 
acquire a yery strong influence on numbers of the population. 
From time to time ornaments, vessels, images, and coins of 
eveat curiosity are unearthed, but ther value to the finders, 
whoxe only interest lies in the worth of the metal they are 
made of, ean seareely be great. Perhaps the only x) stemutir 
exploitation of the ancient sites, ever undertaken, is that of 
Mirza Alt Bakr, Amir oo: Kashebar, so fully deserthed by our 
author. It may be dated about the end of the fifteenth and 
becinnine of the sixteenth century, and we may infer that nearly 
everything of intrinsic value was Dronght to light, whale much 
that was of antiquarian interest was destroyed, so that when, 
at some tature time, civilised explorers eome to investigate the 
ruins, and find little to reward their Jabours, they may feel 
themselves indebted to the enpidity of Mirza Abit Bakr for 
their disappointment. The tales which the anthor tells of the 
riches acenmulated by the Mirza, may sately be regarded as, in 
a great measure, fabulous ; but it is precisely tales such as these 
that have given rise to the inflated estimates of buried wealth 
s0 common in the country, even at the present day. 

Here aud there valnable records of the past may still be 
forthcoming from the submerged towns, like those obtained in 
Isvt, by Sir D. Forsyth, who enumerates a figure of Buddha 
of the tenth century, a clay figure of the Uindu monkey-god 
Hanuman, and Hindu women’s ornaments, all pointing to that 
close intercourse with India whieh we know, from other SOULCES, 
to have existed in times before Muhammadanism prevailed and 
crushed it. He also obtained several Greek coins of ercat 
antiquity and interest. Among these is mentioned especially 
one of Antimachus, dating about M0 p.c., and another, of 
Menander, from about the year 126 n.c., while a third, an iron 
one of Hermivus, might, it was thought, prove even older than 
cither of these. But it is not necessarily among the ruins 
buried by the shifting sands, that relics of remote ages will be 
found. Very ancient remains arc known alreauly to exist at 
various points along the southern spurs of the Tian Shan, 
though nothing has yet been ascertained as to the age they 
belong to. It was near the town of Kuchar—the ancient 
Kuitze of the Chinese—that Captain Bower found the famous 
birch-bark manuscript, written in Sanskrit and dating from 
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the fifth eentury, while he also points to ruins of cities which, 
though buried beneath the present level of the conntry, have 
no connection with the shifting sands.’ 

But it is time to turn from the land of the man to the man 
of the land. 


1 See Pros. R. ALS. BL, Nov. tS00. 
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SECTION IY. 
THE PEOPLE--MOGHUL, TURK, AND UIGILUR. 


Men from the regions near the Volga’s mouth, 

Mixed with the rude, black archers of the South ; 

ed ice ChiefS of the Uzbek race, 

Waving ther heron crests with martial grace ; 

Turkomans, countless as their flocks, led) forth 

From th’ aromatic pastures of the North ; 

Wild warriors of the turquoise hills,—and those 

Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 

Of Hindoo Kosh, in stormy freedom bred, 
—Veiled Prophet of Khorasan. 


In tho foregoing Section, it has been found convenient to use 
the word Moghulistan for the region occupied by the descend- 
ants of the Mongols, subsequent to the time of Chaghatai Khan, 
though it has beck necessary, when speaking of the people or 
thee language from a racial point of view, to employ, occasion- 
ally, the terms Mongol and Mongolian rather than Moghul. 
The distinction may not be a very satisfactory one, and need 
not be carried farther than is absolutely needed to differentiate 
between the earlicr racial attributes, and the later national, or 
political, aspects of the land and people. It is not easy, how- 
ever, to distinguish, nominally, between the Mongols of Mon- 
golia proper, before they spread to the westward under Chingiz 
Khan, and the same people when, at a later date, having 
separated from the land of their ancestors, they had come to 
close quarters with the Musulman inhabitants of the western 
states of Central Asia. ‘These neighbours mispronounced. the 
name of the new-comers’ original nation and, afterwards 
becoming their historians, handed it down to posterity under 
what appears to be an altered form. Fortunately it was not 
greatly changed by either Persian or Turki writers, yet the 
slight modification they made has led, in modern times, to 
doubts whether the terms Mongol and Moghul were intended 


' 'This section was read, in MS., by Sir H. Howorth, who had the kindness 
to add suine marginal notes. ‘hese 1 have distinguished by subscribing his 
initials. 
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for the same word, and whether they denoted one people or 
two. We may be satisfied that the two furms, as also the 
Mo-al of some of the earlier transliterators from the Chinese, 
are intended for one and the same.' 

With the name of the land it was somewhat different. The 
Mongols themselves have perhaps never had a general name 
for the whole of the countries inhabited by their tribes—that 
is, fur the region known to Jsuropeans as ‘Mongolia’ in its most 
extended sense. At the time of Chingiz Khan, probably what- 
ever country was vaguely regarded by Turki and Persian 
writers as being in the original occupation of the Mongols, or 
Moghuls, was called simply Moghulistan ; but later, when a 
specific region, bordering on some of the most advanecd and 
thickly peopled conntries of the Turks and Taiiks, became the 
home of Mongol tribesmen, who made their presence felt in 
a manner none too agreeable, they absorbed the attention of 
their neighbours and came to be spoken of as the Moghuls in a 
special sense, and their land as Moghulistan. The rest of the 
race fell ont of sight: their territory was far away and probably 
seldoin heard of, while t tiking mto consideration the loose ideas 
prevalent among Asiatics on such subjects, it is not in the 
least unlikely that the smaller, but better known, region, should 
have acquired for itself the name which, by strict right, should 
have been applied to the whole, 

That the original population of this smaller region was 
composed of various nations, previous to its becoming the home 
of Mongol tribesmen, we have seen already. Abul Ghazi tells 
us Hine it was nihaniie d by many tribes—some that were of 
Mongol race and others that were not—and D’Qhsson and 
Howorth amply demonstrate the same thing. It contained 
Uighurs, who were a tribe of Turki descent; Kara Khitai, whose 
origin was chicily Manchu (and therefore of a Paencic root), 
though probably much mixed with Mongol blood ; also Nammans 
and Karluks, and perhaps some Pets Kirghiz, all of Turki 
ancestry; and, moreover, there were Kalmaks, who must be 
regarded as a branch of the Mongol race.* But when, during 


' At the present day, it takes a sharp ear to distinguish the exact pro- 
uunciation, when the word 1s spoken by a true Mongol—as, for instance, a 
KKhalka ora Chakhar.  [t sounds as often Mo-ghol or Alo-ol as Mongol ; and 
sometimes even Monghol. But always with the vowel sound of 0, and never 
that of 2 The latter vowel is, no doubt, a foreign introduction. 

“The name Kalmik is a difliculty. It is unknown among the so-called 
Kalmiks, who treat it as a term of opprobrium, and it has been suspected to 
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the time of the Mongol aseendency, large numbers of that 
people settled m the country and became, from a military point 
of view, the dominant race, it is seareely surprising that the 
western foreigners should have given the whole of the region 
the name of Moghulistan,' just as they had previously, when 
the Kara Khitai were supreme there, called the same territory 
Kara Khitai. It was the name that the Mongols themselves 
affected and were (at that time, at any rate) proud of, while it 
was also that with which their fame and their most cherished 
traditions were associated. Their mode of procedure, and the 
result they unconsciously attained, are paralleled in European 
history by the instance of the ranks in Gaul. During the 
third century, the Franks were still a loose confederacy of 
Germanic tribes living beyond the right bank of the Rhine. 
By degrees, under the Merovingians, they began to invade the 
country on the left bank. As the Roman power declined, their 
own increased till, in the fifth century, they had extended it 
over the whole of northern Gaul. lero they adapted them- 
selves to the conditions of their new territory, and gradually 
spread over the entire surface of what is now Trance. ‘Their 
numbers were so small that they were overlaid by the large 
Gallic population, yet the new-comers sueeceded eventually in 
imposing their name on the larger nation, and originated the 
names of France and French, which entirely displaced those of 
the ancient inhabitants. 

But Moghulistan was not tho only name the new land of the 
Mongols acquired, for in many books of the fourteenth and 


he a corruption of Kalpak.  Kara-kalpaks—black hats—will be remembered 
as an appellation, Tam quite convinced that the Naiméins and Karlughs 
were it branch of the Uighnrs, Nainin means “eight,” and, by itself, is an 
impossible appellation. ‘They were really called “ Naiman-Uichurs,” or the 
“Bight Uighurs.” When the Mongol Empire broke up, the Naindns joined 
the Kazak and Uzbeg confcderacies, and the chief tribe of the Middle urde 
is still called Naiman.—lf, 1, 

"The late Professor Grigonef has explained that: “from the time of 
Timur the name Mongol, or Mogol, was given, by Musulman historians, 
not to the Mongols, but to the Turkish subjects of the Jaghatis who ruled in 
Aungaria and the western parts of what are now called the Kirghiz steppes.” 
(See Schuyler’s Turkistan, i, p. 375.) The word “ western” is probably a 
misprint for “casteru;” but Professor Grigorief can hardly mean that the 
name of Mongol, or Moghul, was applied only to those who were Turks, and 
consequently not Mongols, by race. My impression is that the confusion he 
has fallen ito, will be sufliciently cleared up by observing the non-ethnic 
way in which Asiatic writers use the word Turk, but which the Professor 
scems to have taker ina strictly ethnical seuse. This subject will be explained 
farther on in the present Section. 
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fifteenth centuries, we find both country and people alluded to 
under the name of Jutah—a nae that, in translating, has been 
made to assume several unnecessary forms. ‘Thus Pétis de la 
Croix, who put the Zafar-Néma into Frenen, as far back as the 
end of the seventeenth century, transliterated the word Geta, 
and many subsequent authors followed his example. From the 
name imis-spelled in this way, mueh speculation arose among 
Ksuropean writers, some of whom were able to derive from it the 
designation of the Jats of India, and others to recogaise the Gete, 
or Musageta, of classical authors. It is fair to say that most 
modern Orientalists have hesitated to accept these speculative 
conjectures, though the meaning and origin of the name have 
been hidden from them. Mirza Haidar now (and he is the first to 
do sv) clears the matter up by informing his readers, parenthe- 
ically, ina number of places, that Moghulistan and Jutah were 
one and the same country. In the passages from the Zafar- 
Nama, which he cites in the First Part of his history, he inter- 
polates this definition repeatedly, while in the closing chapter 
of that Part, he adds the further explanation that the Chaghatais 

called the Moghuls Jatah, on aeceonnt of their enmity bon ards 
them, and by way of depreciation. ‘Thus it was merely a nick- 
name-——a term of contempt or reproach—and when, with this 
clue, the word is sought in a Mongol erence if 18 found 
to mean a ‘worthless person,’ a ‘ne’er-do-well, or ‘rascal, * 
It has therefore no oe significance, but lke a names as 
Kazik, Kalmak, ete., \ is probably apphed to the Moghuls by 
their more cultivated henna on account of their barbarous 
manners, lawless character, and unsettled habits generally.? 
This being the sense, it need not be used except in translating 
from the texts; explained once for all, the Jatahs who have 
haunted the works of historians and commentators for two 


' My attention has been called to a Mongol word jété, chéfé, or chaty, having 
the meanings of ‘margin,’ ‘border, or ‘a march ;” but these are significa- 
tions which could seareely have been applied as a term of reproach or 
depreciation, 

* Quatremére, thoush unaware of the meaning of the word, sagaciously 
inferred, from the mumerous authors he had read, that it was employed to 
desiemate & nation composed of Mongol tribes and others, and was not in 
reality arace name. Le tells us also that the term Jutah is of very recent 
origin. [tis not to be found in the works of authors previous to the fifteenth 
century, and is about contemporancous with the birth of such denominations 
as Nuzak, Sart, Sirr, Nalinak, and others. On the other hand, the word 
could not be traced by Quatremére in any book subsequent to that of Abdur 
Razzik (the Matlu 2 Saudain), who died 1452. (See Not. et Latraitts, xiii., 
p. 231.) 
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hundred years, fall into their right place and need be heard of 
no more. 

But the anomalies of nomenclature did not stop here, for our 
author further imphes that the Moghuls retorted on the Chag- 
hatais with the reproachful name of Karaednas. Unfortunately 
he does not, in this instanee, give any elue to the meaning of 
the word, and neither Turki dictionaries nor the transliterated 
Mongol dictionaries (as far as I am able to use them) throw 
any light upon it. Indeed, I know of nothing to point to the 
word being a term of depreciation, except the inference to be 
drawn from this one statement of Mirza Haidar’s; but, taking 
into consideration the connection in which he introduces it, 
and the common practice over the greater part of Asia, of onc 
nation calling another by a reproachful nickname, this single 
instance 1s probably sutlicient. ‘The name, under one variant 
or another, has been found by translators in several Oriental 
works, and appears in many cases to be applied to a tribe or 
community: thus Quatremere cites the Tarikh-i-Wassaf to the 
eflect that the army of the “ Karavenas” resembled monkeys 
rather than men, but that they were the bravest ‘ among the 
Mongols”; also Mirkhwind, who is represented as describing 
them in precisely the same way ; Rashid-ud-Din, who also speaks 
of their bravery ; and several others who, however, only make 
mention of the name. Not one of these authors assists us in 
assigning a meaning to the word, or in tracing the origin of its 
appheation to the Chaghatais as a people. None of them do 
more than represent the Karawinds to have been a sub-tribe of 
Mongols who entered Khorastn and Persia under Hulaku, or 
very shortly after hin. 

It appears from Wassif that there was, indeed, a tribe among 
the Mongols named Aurdnas! towards the end of the twelfth 
century, though the name is not traceable in Rashid-ud-Din’s 
lists, unless we are prepared to recognise it in that which Dr. 
KErdimann transliterates “ Churanut” (where the final ¢ is only 
the Mongol plural) or “ Churulis.”? In any case, the form 
Kurdnas is said to have afterwards become modified in Persia, 
into Kardwands, which, but for the absence of an accent on the 
third a, is the same spelling as Mirza Haidar’s. But the fact 

' It occurs in a list of Uhirty-nine tribes furnished by Wassét, who compiled 
his list from a book called the Tarikh-i-Moyul. ‘This information reaches me 
from Khan Bah&dur Maula Bakhsh, H.Mvs Attaché at the Consulate General 


in Khovastn., (See also App. B.) 
7 In Krdinanw’s Temudschin de Unerseh uitterliche, }. 168, 
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that a tribe, or sub-tribe, bearing this name existed in the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, in no way accounts for its having 
been applied, as a general term of contempt, to the Chaghatais 
as a people: there must have been some other reason and 
origin, The name itself was found, by Quatremere, never to 
appear previous to the Mongol invasions of the west, or subse- 
quent to the date of the Zafar-Nama--viz,, 1424.2 Marco Polo 
was one of the earlhest to mention it, and he gives it the form 
Caraonas. He relates that he met with the Curdaon ts at Kirman 
and, apparently also, at other places 1 Persia farther north, and 
deseribes them as a robber tribe who were “ the sons of Indian 
mothers by Tartar fathers.” Probably the word ‘“ Indian” may 
have been employed by him in a very broad sense, or it may, as 
Sir If. Yule has suggested, perhaps stand for Biluchi: bat in 
any case, Marco Polo ee to them as a race of half-breeds, 
and states that the name of Caraonas had been given them on 
vecount of their mixed parentage.? Dr, Erdmann, avain, alludes 
to the Narawinah, or Nurawinas, stationed in Khorasiin about 
the same period, and explains, on the authority of Wassif, that 
they were the artillerists (’euerwerker) of the Chaghatai army.® 
These are the only two instances known to me, where meanings 
for the term are sugested by original contemporary authors ; 
but there scems no reason to suppose that the namo was 
specially given to any such classes ag halt-caste robbers or 
wrtillerymen. It was imposed, Mirza Haidar tells us, on the 
Chaghatais generally, and therefore is far more hkely to have 
had tts origin in something quite unconnected with either the 
banditti of Kirman or the gunners of the army in Khorasan, 
for both these classes may have inherited a right to the distine- 
tion with their Chaghatai relationship:‘* the lesser would be 
contained in the greater. 

But under whatever name the Moghuls were known to their 
neighbours, one of the most noteworthy circumstances connected 
with them, during the period to which Mirza Haidar’s history 
refers, was that they were rapidly declining in power and in 
numbers. With the introduction among them of the Musulman 


1 Not. et Fatr. xiv. p. 282. 

2 Marco Polo, i, p. 99, and note. 

: Temudschin, Introd, p. 18s. 

4 It is not clear in what sense Marco Polo uses the word “ Tartar,” but it 
may, | think, be assumed that with him, as with most Western writers, the 
Chaghatais would have come under that denoiiiil ution. 

For some further remarks by Mr. Maula Bakhsh on the Kardiwands in 
Persia, sce App. b. 
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religion, they scem to have tended vradually to lose their 
national characteristics and to merge more and more into the 
tribes or nations—for the most part of Turki deseent--by whom 
they were surrounded. From the time of the Mongol conquests 
down to the first half of the sixteenth century, nearly three 
hundred years had elapsed. In so long a period, it 1s only reason- 
able to conclude that some changes may have taken place ina 
politically weak and unstable people like the Mongols, and who, 
in addition, were pressed upon from the west and south by alten 
nations much superior to themselves in numbers. It is not, 
however, necessary to asstme, as some writers have done, that 
the mass of the Moghuls, even in the latest years of this period, 
were of Turki blood, or that they used the Turki language as 
their own.! The circumstances that appear rather to have 
viven rise to this vieware: (L) the glimpses that are occasion- 
ally obtained in history of the Moghul Khans and chiefs (almost 
the only persons ever noticed individually by historians) who 
had become to all intents and purposes Turks, at a period 
following pretty closely on that of the Mongol ascendeney—a 
matter that affects only the Moghuls of Moghulistan; and (2) 
the use made by Musulman authors of the word Turk, when 
designating, sometimes all nomad and steppe-dwelling, or 
pastoral, tribes, and sometimes a specific race. This dual use 
of the word Turk underlies the whole of the ethnography of 
Central Asia, as it has come down to us through the writings 
of Oriental authors. It has been my object to avoid, if possible, 
all discussion of this much-debated question, but im order that 
some of our author's statements may not be wrongly interpreted, 
it 18 necessary to make some brief remarks upon it. 

One instance which touches phase (1) is that of the racial 
characteristics of the family of Baber, which gave to India the 


1 In making this remark Tain not alluding to the origin of the Mongol 
tribes. Tow Mongol, Turk, and Tatar arose in remote ages, is a subject with 
which Mirza Ladars book dias uo concern, and which, therefore, need not 
occupy us here, Dr. Erdmann, in his learned work just cited, has thoroughly 
sifted the matter, and has shown how the Mongol was originally connected 
with the Turk. Sir H. Howorth has come to similar conclusions with regard 
to the common origin of the two people. Lam dealing, here, with only the 
long subsequent period when Mongols and ‘Turks had come to differ from one 
another, in feature and in Jangnave, to as creat an extent as the Scandinavian 
and Latin races in Hurope, What does concern this history is that that section 
of the Mongols, best known to their Western neighbours as the inhabitants 
of Mochalistan, were at the period in question still Mongol, in fact, though 
pethaps gradually tending to become Turkish by fusion of language and 


blood, 
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so-called ‘Moghul’ line of kings. It will hardly be disputed that 
not alone Baber himself, but some of his more immediate ances- 
tors, were to all intents and purposes Lurks; and this was the case 
not only in the acquisition of language and manners, but by inter- 
mixture of blood; while his suecessors, whose portraits, painted 
in India, are extant at the present day, show no trace in their 
features of descent from a Moneoloid race. It is said. that 
Baber's grandfather (Sultan Abu Said of Khorasan, 1452--67) 
was described by a Khivan contemporary, who visited him, as a 
very handsome man with a fall beard and unlike a Moghul. 
Another, and perhaps more perfect, instance of the same thing 
is the description given in the Tarikh-i-Rushidi of the personal 
appearance of Yunus, Khan of Moghulistan, in 1456, or some 
two centuries only after the death of Chaghatai Khan—who was 
certainly a pure Mongol. Yunus is reported, by one who says 
that he expected to sec a beardless man, “like any other Turk 
of the desert,” to have had a full beard and Tajik (7.7, Aryan) 
features ;! and brief thongh this description is, it tells so sicnifi- 
cant a tale of a changed race, that 1t is probably as trustworthy 
aw record, as a portrait painted by even a superior artist to those 
of Hindustan. In the case of the few families of the chiefs, 
there would be a tendency to change much more rapidly than 
in that of the bulk of the people. Their custom was to give their 
relations in marriage to the friendly rulers of foreign countries, 
and, in exchange, to take to wife a member of those rulers’ 
families; if one Khan subjugated another, he usually demanded 
a daughter or a sister in marriage; while it was uo doubt 
possible, and perhaps fashionable, for the governing classes to 
add foreign wives to their harems, in the sane way that Musul- 
mins of means and position have loved to do at all periods and 
in most countries. 

In these circumstances, the physical characteristics of the 
original race would soon pass away among the families of the 
chiefs, aud with them would go the language and the customs. 
But with the mass of the tribes-people it would be otherwise. 
There appears to be no description of them indicating a resem- 
blance to the Turks; on the contrary, the description of Yunus 
lmplies a difference between him and the mass of bis people, 
Moreover, we may assume that the rank and file of the Moghuls 
would not have the same opportunities for rapidly connecting 
themselves in blood relationship with their neighbours ; conge- 


t See p. U7. 
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quently the distinctive features of their race would take longer 
to undermine. As already observed, the life of the steppes and 
the comparative isolation of the aw/, would tend rather to pre- 
serve the purity of the race. It may not be possible to form 
an estimate of the length of tine that would be needed to bring 
about a change of type by gradnal intermarriage, but we know, 
at any rate, a one instance eis this same Mongol people, from 
living in more or less Isolated positions, and mixing with neigh- 
houring races only to a very sheht extent, have preserved all 
the physical characteristies of their original type, as well as the 
language, down to our own day---or some six anda half centuries 
from the date of their transplantation, during the era of the 
Mongol conquests. I refer to the Hazaras of Afghanistan, most 
of lion are still as unmistakably Mongol in feature and build 
as the inhabitants of Mongolia itself. According to the most 
trustworthy accounts of them, they descend from the remnants 
of the army of Nikudar Ouhlin, aw son of Uulaku,? who invaded 
the region in which they dwell now, about the tte half of the 
hitioen ti century ; Wlile Professor von der Gabelentz has 
shown that, in spite of a slight mixture of Persian words, their 
language is still strictly Mongolian, or more particularly, West 
Mongolian—?.c., Kalmak.? 

On the general question of the rise and decay of languages, 
enough is known of the process which a nation has to go 
through before it can completely change its tongue, to justify 
the belief that a very long period is needed for the transfer to 
become finally accomplished. The first step is that the people 
should become bi-lingual-.-that the mass of them (not a few of 
the chiefs) should come to use both the old and the new 
language with equal facility—-and this alone is a process re- 
quiring many generations, The next step is that the old 
language should fall into disuse and be forgotten. ‘The second 

! More exactly, seventh son of Mulaku, whe, becoming converted to Islam, 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, took the name of Almad, and 
reigned as Sultan Ahinad, in succession to his brother Abtka. ‘Phe name, 
however, instead of Nikudar, should perhaps read Takudar. (See Howorth, 
li, pp. 3810 and O80. 

2 See IL C. von der Gabelentz, “Uber die Sprache der Hazaras und 
Aimaks,” in Zettschryft Deutsch. Morgenland, Gesell. xx., pp. 826-85 (1866). 
Accoiding to Khanikott, the Lazdras are the posterity of an army, or tribe, 
led into the hills they now inhabit, by Shah Rukh. (bid, p. 885.) If so, 
they must have been pure Monvols In type, while dwelling in’ the low 
counties, as late as the end of the fourteenth century; but the view given in 


the text above is the wore probable. (See also Col. Jarrett’s note in A in-7- 
dhkbari, i, pp. 401-2, Calcutta, L891.) 
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stage may, perhaps, take less time to work itself out than the 
first; but it must, nevertheless, require a period measured in 
generations. ‘Thus, when we consider that a century (accord- 
ing to the usual computation) embraces only about three 
generations, it must be regarded as improbable that the tribes 
which were pure Mongols at the end of the thirteenth century 
should have become the pure Turks they are sometimes repre- 
sented, at the period dealt with by our author. The Russian 
savant Gamelin, who travelled in Central Asia in the last cen- 
tury, is emphatic in stating his belicf in the permanency of the 
Mongol race in general, as far ag physical attributes are con- 
cerned. Ife affirms that, in spite of all mixtures of blood by 
their wars in distant countries, the Mongol tribes have not 
only preserved their characteristic type of features, but have 
even impressed it on other races with whom they have come in 
contact—such as the Kirghiz and others.’ This statement 
perhaps hardly affords a proof on the subject in question, but 
it goes towards showing that the eradication of the Mongol 
type is not asimple matter, or one that is likely to have been 
accomplished in a space of barely two hundred years. 

Amir Khusru, the poet of medieval India, draws—or perhaps 
overdraws—a picture of the Moghuls who invaded Northern 
India towards the end of the thirteenth century,in a manner which 
leaves no doubt that he 1s attempting to describe a Mongoloid 
race. He had previously fallen into their hands as a prisoner, 
and, according to his own account, had been badly treated by 
them ; as he was no doubt burning with dread and resentment, 
his description must be taken to be somewhat tinged by his 
feelings. ILowever, omitting some offensive details, he writes 
thus: “There were more than a thousand Tatar infidels and 
warriors of other tribes, riding on camels, great communders in 
battle, all with steel-lke bodies clothed in cotton; with faces 
like fire, with caps of sheepskin, with heads shorn. Their eyes 
were so narrow and picrcing that they might have bored a hole 
in a brazen vessel... . Their faces were set on their bodies 
as if they had no neck. Their cheeks resembled soft leathern 
bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses extended from 
cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek bone to cheek 
bone... . Their moustaches were of extravagant length. 
They had but scanty beards about their chins... . They 
looked hke so many white demons, and the people fled from 


1 Découvertes Russes, vol. 1, p. 209. 
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them everywhere in affright.”! Is it possible that a raco which 
would call forth such a deseription as this, from even a terrified 
poet, could have become, in the mass, men like Yunus or Baber 
between the end of the thirteenth century and the latter half of 
the fifteenth ? 

Thus, although it might appear at first sight that, with the 
change taking place in the families of the Khans, with the 
advance of the Musulman religion and the growing use of the 
Turki language, it would be impossible to distinguish a true Mo- 
ehul people, still evidence is not wanting to show that even up 
to the first half of the sixteenth century, the Moghuls of Moghul- 
istan—-the Moghul Ulus of Mirza Iaidar-—were in fact a separate 
people from the Turks, During the period L514 to 1583, the 
Mirza constantly alludes to a distinct tribe or community of 
Moghuls—however reduced in nunbers—in exactly the same 
terms as he refers to them at a period dating two hundred years 
before. They were neither Nirghiz, nor Uzbegs, nor Kalmaks, but 
were the natural enemies of all three; they were of the Ulus (or 
clan) of the Khans descended from Chaghatai; they preserved 
Mongol customs and, from occasional incidental references 
which he makes to Mongol terms and phrases, must have re- 
tained something, at least, of the original language of their 
nation, though they had no literature in which it could become 
fixed. This being the case, the bulk of them must have pre- 
served their Mongol type to the last, and it may perhaps be 
fairly conjectured that whatever change they had undergone, 
was due less to the fusion of blood than to the conversion of 
the people to Islam. The spread of the Musulman religion 
tends always to the modification of manners and customs, and 
to the use of the Arabic, Turki or Persian language; but in 
spite of all, racial characteristics remain, until very gradually 
expunged by a course of inter-breeding, that must extend over 
many centurics. Several parallel cases (besides that of the 
Hazaras) might be cited among Asiatic nations; but one, 
having no relation to the Mongol tribes, will suffice. The 
Baltis of Baltistan, or Little Tibet, formed originally a section 
of the ordinary population of Tibet, were of the same religion, 
and used the same language. Some three centuries or more 
ago, they were converted to the Musulman faith, and began 
gradually to change their manners. At present the written . 
Janguage of Tibet is unknown among them, Persian having 

? Ehhot’s List. of India, iii., pp. 528-9, 
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replaced it; their chiefs, through intermarriage with neigh- 
bouring Musulman peoples, have changed so greatly, even in 
type, that usually no trace of the Tibetan is kit; but the mass 
of the nation, though practising Musulman social customs and 
wearmng a Musulman costume, have not lost the Tibetan spoken 
language, and are, in feature and other personal attributes, as 
thoroughly Tibetan as ever they were. Wad the Baltis occu- 
pied an open country, and been constantly engaged in wars 
and invasions, there might have been a greater and more 
rapid change, Their secluded mountainous home (like that 
of the Hlaziras) has mitigated this, and has helped to pre- 
serve them as a race: but the principle is the sume as with the 
Moghuls. 

With regard to the misleading employment of the word Turk, 
alluded to above, it must be explained that, among Asiatic 
authors, it is constantly met with as the definition of a race or 
people distinguished from the Tartars and the Moghuls, on the 
one hand, and from Tiajiks, or Taziks, on the other. But in 
the same writings, and often on the same page, it is used to 
denote all nomads and inhabitants of the steppes, irrespective 
of race or origin, and merely to distinguish such people from 
those who dwelt in towns, and who cultivated the settled districts 
—or from the Tajiks generally. The first may be regarded as 
its ethnological sense: the second as sociological only, and as 
about synonymous with the adopted English word nomad. In 
this second sense it included, as we shall see, all Mongoloid and 
Tartar races. In dictionaries we find among its many mean- 
ings those of barbarian, robber, vagabond, wanderer, ete. It is 
also, in poetry, applied to the planet Mars as “a Wanderer of 
the sky,” and to the sun as “the Turk of China,” that is of the 
Kast; or “the Turk of midday ”—viz., the South; or “the 
Turk of the Spheres.” All who lived in the steppes and ranges, 
outside the pale of what was regarded as civilisation, and 
led a pastoral or unsettled life, but who were not distinetively 
mountaineers, were deemed a separate class (irrespective of 
race) and required a separate name to denote them. To this 
class the name of Turk attached itself throughout Central 
Asia. In Europe and in India the word Turk was not used 
in this sense. By Europeans, and perhaps Western Asiatics 
also, the word Tatar, or Tartar, was usually in vogue, 
down to quite modern times, to indicate the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, without reference to any racial con- 
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siderations ;! while in India the name Moghul came to be 
applied (in times subsequent to the rise of the Mongols, at any 
ratc) in a very similar way, to these same races. 

Abul Ghizi, the historian Khan of Khiva, himself a Turk by 
nationality, though of remote Mongol descent, constantly uses 
the word Turk in its sociological sense, and applies it indis- 
criminatcly to all the nomad and steppe-dwelling tribes, when 
he requires a name for the whole of them ; but, when referring 
to their descent or language, or when in any way particalarising 
between them, I do not know of a single instance of his alluding 
to the Moghuls as connected by blood with the Turki tribes. In 
other words, although he employs the name Turk to describe 
certain nations--among them the Moghuls-—for whom he knows 
no other general designation, he never applies it in the par- 
ticular instances where a racial consideration 1s involved, except 
to those among them whom he regards as, in realty, Turks by 
race. He writes, for instance: ‘Of all the Turk tribes who 
inhabited those countries at that period, the Tatars were the 
most numerous....7; and again: “We have.... recounted 
what we know of the other branches of the race of Turks. 
Now, we will speak of the branches of Mongol race.”? It is in 
the same non-racial sense that Mirza Iaidar uses the word 
Turk, when putting the remark (alluded to above) about Yunus 
Khan, into the month of Maulana Muhammad Kazi: “TI had 
heard that Yunus Khan was a Moghul,” says the Maulana, 
“and I concluded that he was a beardless man, with the ways 
and manners of any other Turk of the desert; but when I saw 
him, I found that he was a person of clegant deportment, with 


™ The name of Tatar, we are told by J’Ohsson, was applied to the Mongols 
by their Western neighbours, and beeame propagated, from nation to nation, 
to the extrenuties of Kurope; although the Monzols themselves rejected ait 
with disdain, as belonging to a hostile people whom they had exterminated. 
(Hist. des Monyols, i., p. 94.) 

2 /list. des Mongols, etc., Desinaisons’ transl, pp. 84 and 42-3. Abul 
Ghizi’s evidence on this point is not particularly satisfactory, but it has 
some value, because he was one of the latest of the Musulman historians, ILis 
book was only completed about 16645 and he was therefore aware of all the 
chauges that had taken place among the Moghnuls down to that time, If they 
had become the pure Turks they are sometimes represented, we should 
probably find the fact noticed by him, though not by earlier authors. ‘The 
history of Rashid-ud-Din is often spoken of as the best and fullest, and no 
doubt this is the case, but it is some 350 years carlicr in date than that of 
Abul Ghazi, and consequently previous to the decadence of the Moghuls. 
Moreover, the latter knew the contents of Rashid-ud-Din’s book, for he tells ° 
his readers that he had it before him when compiliny his own, together with 
seventeen other historical works, 
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» full beard and a Tajik face.”’ That is, th: speaker knew 
that Yunus was a Moghul by descent, and expected to see a 
man with Mongolian features, but he classed him with other 
Turks of the steppes. 

D’Ohsson becaine conscious, from the extensive use he had 
made of Asiatie historians, that these writers constantly em- 
ployed the word Turk to signify the nomad and pastoral tribes, 
known in urope as ‘Tatars. In one passage he writes: 
“The Mongols gave the name of Tajik, or Tazik, to the Muham- 
inadans, and in the historical works of this period it will be 
found that they employed this word in oppositiun to that of 
‘Turk,’ The first served to designate the Muhammadan 
inhabitants of towns and cultivated lands, whether they were of 
Turki, Persian, or Arab origin mattered not; while under the 
name of ‘Turk’ were comprised the nomad nations of Turki 
and Tatar race. It was in this general acceptation that Chingiz 
Khan and the Mongols styled themselves ‘Turks’; they re- 
jected, on the other hand, the name of ‘Tatar.’”? In another 
passage, when speaking of the Tatars proper, previous to the 
rise of the Mongols, D’Ohsson quotes Rashid-ud-Din as follows: 
“They made themselves so powerful and formidable, that other 
nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and regarded 
the name as an honour.’”? 

Again, Major Raverty, in his translation of the Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri, notes the headings of the first four sections of Rashid- 
ud-Din’s history, the second, third, and fourth of which contain 
the following :—“ 2nd Section. Account of the Turk tribes 
whom they designate by the name of Mughals, but every one 
of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and particular sur- 
numes.... 3rd Section. Account of the Turk tribes, every 
one of which have had Badshahs and chiefs, but who bore no 
relationship to the tribes mentioned in the preceding sections. 
4th Section. Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname, 
from time immemorial, was Mughal... .”* These brief 
extracts are sufficient to show the sense in which Rashid-ud- 
Din, one of the best of the Musulman authors of the Mongol 
period, used the work Turk, and how, though he was able to 
distinguish specifically between real Turks and other tribes, 


* See p. 97 of the text. 

2 D'Ohsson’s Hist. des Mongols, i., p. 217. 

3 Ibid, p. 248. 

* Raverty’s Tubakat-i-Nasiri, note, p. 891. 
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when ethnological considerations were in question, still used 
the word in a non-cthnic sense, to denote a group of tribes who 
had to be distinguished from the Tajiks. 

Other Asiatie authors wrote on these subjects in the same 
way. Thus, Minhaj-ud-Din, the author of the Tubdkat-i-Nis/r/, 
frequently uses the word Turk to designate the nomadic 
group generally, and, ike Rashid-ud-Din, even brings the name 
Lutar into the same category. ‘he following is an instance 
taken from three consecutive paragraphs :—“ In this same year 
the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in the Kingdom of 
Chin and Tamehaj, and commenced to rebel; in all books it is 
written that the first signs of the end of time are the outbreak 

of the Turks... . The name of the father of this Chingiz 
Khan, the aceursed, was the Tatar, Timurehi, and he was the 
militar [chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his people 
.... Among the tribes of the Mughal was another Turk of 
importance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated; and 
the whole of the tribes of the Mughals were under the rule 
of these two persons. ... All the tracts of the Turk tribes, 
at the hand of their iniquity and sedition were reduced to 
MURCEY. & 34 
Juvaini, the author of the Juhi Nushai, applies to the 

Mongols the passage from the Koran: “ Beware of provoking 
the Lurks, for they are formidable”? Abul-feda quotes an 
Aiab author to the effect that the Russians are a people of 
Lurkish race,> when pointing to them as belonging to the group 
of non-Musulman and non-Tijik inhabitants of what were 
regarded ax civilised countries. Ibn Iaukal, touching on the 
question from a geographical point of view, writes: “ Tirdz 
[Lariz] is on the extreme frontier between the country of the 
Lurks and that of the Musulmans”‘; yet the Musulmans, in 
this case, were, to a great degree, of Turki race. And, avain, 
Minhaj-ud-Din mentions an invasion of Tibet (from Upper 
Bengal apparently) and says: “ All the people [of Tibet] were 
Purks, archers, and [furnished with] long bows.”* Idris, also, 
in speaking of Tibet, says: “ This is the country of the Tibetan 
Turks”; and afterwards: “This intervening space is covered 
with pastures, forests, and strong castles belonging to the 

© Tabakdl-i-Nastvi, pp. 955-0. 

* D'Ohsson, Introd. p. xxiii. 

teinaud’s Abul-feda, ii, pt. 1, p. 296, 

6 


Thomnelier, Dict. Geogr., yp. 1s. 
Lubakdt-i-Nusiri, p. 566. 
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Tibetan Turks.” Further on again, he tells us: “There are 
Turks of very diverse races” (de races tres diverses); and he 
proceeds to detail, among others, the Tibetans and the Kalimaks. 
The names of the remaining tribes he mcntions in this passage, 
are spelled in so unintelligible a manner, that I can recognise 
none but the Kirghiz and Kipchiks, with whom he thus classes 
the Tibetans and the Kalmaks as, all alike, Turks !? 

The poct Khusru, in the passage cited above, calls the people 
he describes, by the name of Tatar, though a little lower down 
(on the same page) he says they were “Turks of Kai;”’ while 
elsewhere, he frequently speaks of the same peop!s as Moghuls.’ 
Further, the late Mr. R. 2B. Shaw has explained, with regard 
to the word Tijtk, that it stands in opposition to Tih, just 
as Aral stands to Ajwin,? and thus is not necessarily a race 
name. 

Many other instances might be given of this non-ethnic use 
of the word Yurk, and with them might be included also 
some relating to a similar employment of the term Tutar.* 
But the above will sulliee to make it clear that, though the 
Moghuls of Moghulists. were often called Turks, during the 
period including the thirteenth to sixtcenth centuries, it need 


V Jauberts Jdris?, pp. fot and tds. 

2 Tis editor, Professor Dowsou, in a foot-note, marvels that his author 
should “sometimes ecomound Turks and Mughals,’ while “in some passages 
he discrimimates very accuately between them.” Tere lies precisely the 
difficulty that has ocenmed to other translators and commentaters. ‘The 
solution, L ventire to think, is as now pointed out. 

3 According to some authorities it might be said that Turk was used in 
opposition to Sart; but the application of the word Saré is subject to some 
variations, Mr. Shaw gives as a defimtion of Saré:—“ A term applied by the 
nomads (Kirghiz, Kazaiks, ete.), to dwellers in settled habitations, whether 
Turks or TAjiks, de, whether ‘Curanians or Tranians.” But, in some cases, 
the name Sart is uscd to denote only the settled ‘Turks, and to dilferentiate 
them from the Tajks. Moreover, in the works ot Musulman authors 
referring to the penod of the Zarikh-i-Rushidi, it is seldom found as an 
ordinary appellation, thouzh Baber, it is trne, employs it in describing 
Marghindén. In our own times it is not often heard in the eastern parts of 
Central Asia; though, to judge by Russian writings, it is perhaps more 
frequently used in Khiva and the adjoining regions of Russian ‘Turkistan, ete, 
It is, however, an imopertect teria to make comparisons with. (See Shaw, 
Sketch of Turki Language, Asiat. Socy., Bengal, pt. 1, 1880, pp. OL and 116; 
Baber, p. 33 and Lerch in fussische Ltevue, 1872, Helt. i, p. 3d. Also Shaw’s 
Ligh Turtary, p. 26, where he detines the Sarts as “a settled people, who 
include the Aryan ‘lajiks as well as the ‘lartar Oosbeks and others.”) 

*'The Hiung Nu of Chinese historians have often been described as a Turki 
race, yet it is significant that Professor de Lacouperie, on investigating the 
point, came to the conclusion that the Hinng Nu “seem to have been a 
political, not a racial, unity.” (See Western Origin of Chinese Civilisation, 
p. 223.) 
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not be assumed that they were actually of Turkish race, either 
by origin or by subsequent fusion of blood. There was, however, 
another and very important cireumstance that complicated this 
question of nomenclature still further. [t was, it secms, the 
desire of all the tribes and nations of Central Asia, to identify 
themselves with the race which happened to be in the ascendant 
at any particular time. They endeavoured to adopt its name, and 
to pass themselves off as members of the nation in supremacy, 
regardless of racial affinities. Rashid-ud-Din has laid special 
stress on this point in his great work on the Mongols, and has 
explained the matter in one place as follows: “They [the 
Tatars] made themselves so powerlul and formidable, that the 
other nations of Turks passed themselves off as Tatars, and re- 
carded as an honour this rame, under which they had become 
famous ; just as at the present day’ the Jalair, Tatar, Uirat, 
Ungut, Karait, Naimin, Tangut, and others, find glory in the 
name of Monvol, made illustrious by that of Chingiz Ihan 
and his deseendants—a name which, at an earlicr date, they 
would have disdained. The young people of all these nations 
believe, even now, that their ancestors have always borne the 
style of Mongol; but it was not so, for formerly the Mongols 
were only one of the nations of Turks... . Dis name has 
been extended to such a degree, that nowadays the people of 
Khitai (Northern China) end of Nan-gyass (Southern China), as 
well as the Churehi, the Uighur, the Nipehak, the Turkoman, 
and the Karluk; also the Captives and the Taziks (Muham- 
inadans), who have been brought up among the Mongols are 
[ali of them] called Mongols; and they are all interested in 
passing for Mongols, in order that they may gain consideration. 
Previous to this period it was the same with the Tatars, on 
account of their power, and this is the reason why the Mongols 
are still called Tatars in China and in India, by the Kirghiz, 
the Bashgirds, in the Kipehak country, in the north of Asia, in 
Arabia, in Syria, in gypt, and in Africa.” * 

It has been observed above, that in India the word Moghul 
was cmployed, subsequent to the days of Chingiz, in the same 
way as the word Turk in Central Asia, and Tatar in Kurope, 
and on this subject Mr. I. G. Keene has come to conclusions 
which cvincide with the teachings of Rashid-ud-Din. It 
denoted, in the first place, the group of tribes or nations who 


' Le. the early yeas of the fourteenth century. 
* D’Ohsson, i., pp. 128-0. 
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composed the armies of the northern invaders, with little or no 
reference to thvir racial origin; and secondly, at the time of 
Babei,1t was regarded as something scarcely better than a term 
of contempt. But later, when the so-cilled Moghul dynasty 
came to be looked up to as the supreme power, the name 
assumed a different and more respectful significance. Mr. 
Keene writes: “ Under Akbar, when the empire had become a 
firm result of successful war, the word [Moghul] recovered its 
prestige and—like the name of ‘Goth’ im Spain—eame to 
indicate ‘a noble conqueror,’ or the descendant of one” ;* and 
in support of this view he cites a valuable passage from Nhat 
Khan (for which he acknowledges his indebtedness to the late 
Professer Blochmann, who may be inferred t« have tiauslated 
it), which runs as follows: “The flourishing condition of 
Mugholistan commenced with Mughol Khan, who was a great 
king. Although from the time of Akbar the word Mughol has 
been applied to the Turks and Tajiks of Imin (Persia) to such 
an extent that even the Sayyids of Khorasin were called 
Mughols, yet in reality the word is the proper term for those 
Turks who belong to the descendants and house of Mughol 
Khan; and it was used in this sense in the time of the earlier 
(Moslem) kings of Delhi... 2” Here Khafi Khan uses Turk 
in the same sociological sense as Rashid-ud-Din, Minhaj-ud- 
Din, Mirza Iaidar, and the rest.’ 

Mr. Denzil Lbbetson, too, furnishes soine instructive remarks, 
in his Report on the Punjab census, on the way the words Turk 
and Moghul have come to be used in modern times in the north 
of India. A Turk is there regarded as a native of Turkistan 
and a man of Mongolian race. “In the Delhi territory, 
indeed,” writes Mr. Ibbetson, “the villagers, accustomed to 
describe the Mughals of the Empire as Turks, use the word as 


' Turks in India, p. 24. 


* Tamay take this opportumty of remarking that Mr. Keene must have 
referred to the old translation of the Swedish officers of Charles XII, when 
he states (p. 50) that Abul (thazi “is represented as saying that he wrote his 
book fin the Moghul or Turki language.” J cannot find such a passage in 
Desmmaisons’ version. At p. 36 the author is made to write :—~Atin de mettre 
cetle histoire A la portée de toutes les classes, je Pai écrite en Ture ;” and IT 
believe this to be the only allusion he makes to the subject. It is an 
additional instance of the dual mode of using the word Turk, for here Abul 
Giidzi employs it to denote the language of the Turks proper, in an ethnic 
sense, He in no way classes the two tongues as one, He was, himself, a 
‘Turk of Khiva, and Mr. Erskine, who remarked the inconsistency in the old 
version of Abul Ghazi’s history, has well said : —“ No Moghul or ‘Turk would 
liave confounded these two languages.” (ZZist., i, p. 536, App.) 
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synonymous with ‘ official’; and I have heard my Hindu clerks, 
of Kayath casto, described as Turks merely becanse they were 
in Government employ. On the Biloch frontier, also, the word 
Turk is commonly used as synonymous with Mughal.” ? 

But though Oriental writers make use of the tribal name of 
Turk to denote a nomadie people, similar meonsistenctes ace 
not wanting in Muropean languages. The way in which the 
French apply the word Bohkémien to the gipsies is a parallel 
instance. The gipsies, thongh in no way belonging to the 
same race as the natives of Bohemia, acquired their name in 
Trance, ou account of certain social habits and customs which 
they were believed to have brought with them from Bohemia, 
and because they were known to wander into France from that 
country.” An almost similar instence, though not preciscly 
parallel, was the use in English of the word Jndian, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to define the aborigines of 
North America, the Caribbean, and inany other islands. In thus 
case if was not the social condition and proelivities of the inhabi- 
fants that caused the misapplication of name, but their colour, 
the climate and products of their countries, and other cirenn- 
stances, which reminded those who came into contact with 
them, of the India of the Mast. The process and result, how- 
ever, are much the same, Dut if we leave out of consideration 
the fact that Zurk happened also to be a race-name, its 
employment to designate the pastoral tribes of unsettled abodes 
becomes no more anomalous than such appellations as ANold- 
stant, Baduin, etc., in Asia, or the familiar Mountaineer, 
Islander, cte., in urope. 

Misapplication, or change in the application, of race-names 
is a practice so commonly met with, that it is almost super- 
fluous to mention if here. It may, however, be bricfly pointed 
out, in regard to the names we are dealing with, that the term 
Lajtk has been made, in one instance, to take exactly the 
opposite meaning to that which it usually bears. Mr. A. G. 
Millis, of the British Museum, informs me that while early 
Armenian writers applied it to the Arabs,? modern Armenians 


* Report on the Punjab Census for 1881. Calcutta, 1888, vol. i, p. 276. 

* Itis curious that the name Gypsey is a corruption of Jigyptian. ‘hey 
are always called Hgyptians in ourcaly Acts of Parliament, and it is probable 
that they came to Mngland first from Egypt, whither they had gone trom the 
country of the Golden Ilorde, where we first meet with them.—LL H. 

* Whence it came about that the Arabs are referred to as Zu-hi in early 
Chinese accounts of the West.—H. H. 
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have imposed it on the Turks and the ‘vurkish Empire, and 
even on Musulmans in general. In this case it seems that the 
word is used to imply a ‘stranger, or ‘barbarian’ ;* but it 
is a curious example of the length to which misapplication can 
go, for it constitutes an absolute reversal of the usual and 
original sense of the word. In the Tarikh-c-Rashidi, among 
other books, we find Iaztra used for ‘hill-men,’ or ‘moun- 
taineers, without reference to its original meanuoy or to any 
racial consideration, while in modern times the term has become 
the name of a specific race or people. Huxira meant simply 
“a thousand,’ and was the name, it appears, which was given 
to a particular section of cavalry or other troops, who were 
perhaps the original settlers in the hill districts in question.’ 
What Mr. Ibbetson has told us above, of the employment of 
the words Turk and Moghul in the Panjab, is another 
instance of mere misapplication or irrelevent nomenclature ; 
but we need hardly vo far from home to find a telling example 
of the same thing. From Farle’s Philology of the English 
Tongue* we learn, with regard to the Cymraeg, or British 
langnage now spoken in Wales, that “the Anglo-Saxons called 
it Wylse, and the people who spoke it they called Walas, which 
we have modernised into Wales and Welsh. So the Germans 
of the Continent called the Italians and their language Welsch. 
Lhe word simply means foreiyn or strange. .\t various points 
on the frontiers of our race we find them affixing the name on 
the conterminous Romance-speaking people. ... The French 
... in the reign of Edward the Confessor, are called, by the 
contemporary [Anglo-Saxon] annalist, tha Weltsce men, by 
which was meant ‘the foreigners.’ ” 4 

Thus, the evidence on this subject (apart from that of nick- 
names or terms of contempt) points to three distinet con- 
clusions. The first is that, in reading the histories of Musul- 
man authors, the tribal names they use must not always be 


' Professor Noldeke has been good enough to inform Mr. Ross that Tajik 
(better Véehik) and Luzi are the same word, the former being merely the 
older form. Chek meaus “belonging to,” and in this case “ belunging to the 
tribe of Tai.” In modern Persian Chiké becomes 20. 

2 It is quite possible that the name of the famous Turkish tribe of the 
Khazars is connected with the same word.—IL. H. 

3 Page 23. I am indebted to Mr. Stephen Wheeler for this appropriate 
extract. 

4 In another way, the name of the specific tribe Alemanni, who lived 
nearest to Gaul of all the Germans, became the generic name of all Germany 
—Al|lemagne.—H. UU. 
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taken to have a racial significance; or, in other words, it is 
necessary in every case where either the term Turk or Tatar 
occurs, to see whether the writer 1s applying it in its general 
and sociological aeceptation, or in a specific and diseriminating 
ethnic sense. The second conclusion is that the word Moghul, 
even where it is used in an ethnic sense, is frequently mis- 
applied, and so extended, at certain periods in history, as to 
comprise many tribes of real Turki race (among others), until 
large numbers of people who were not of Moghul race came to 
be called Moghuls. This habit appears to have been prevalent 
first in the time of Chingiz and his immediate suecessors, and 
subsequently during the ascendency of the Chaghatai (or 
so-called Moghul) dynasty in India. The third conclusion is 
that the application and significance of all three names— Turk, 
Tatar, and Mo.hul—varied at different times and in different 
countries. It appears to me that a due appreciation of these 
three points will help to clear up much that has been regarded 
hitherto as inconsistent, and even contradictory, in the Musul- 
man histories, and has oceasioned no little controversy among 
Huropean writers. That the ethnographic nomenclature of 
Persian, Turki, and Arabie writers is anomalous, cannot but 
be granted; but in Asiatic nomenclature what is there that is 
not anomalous? They had no knowledge of the scientific 
ethnology that guides the modern European commentator on 
their works, but merely followed the common speech of tho 
time, and employed the terms that had grown into use among 
the people around them. In reading their books, therefore, it 
18 futile to look for systematic nomenclature; but if they are 
read with a due regard to date, locality, and other cireum- 
stances, they will seldom be found, I think, to contain actual 
contradictions ; for loose and inaccurate though Asiatics are in 
some respects—such as in figures, measurements, geographical 
details, ete.—they are usually remarkably clear on such subjeets 
us blood relationship, family lineage, and racial descent. 

But here we must leave the Moghuls, and glance briefly at 
those original Turks, or Uighurs, who may be regarded as 
the immediate ancestors of the population of Alti-Shahr (and 
indeed all astern Turkistan) and the main stock of their race. 
Who the Uighurs were in remote times, and what was their 
origin, are speculative questions which need not be investigated 
here. The best notices of them during early historic times 
point to their home-land as lying in north-western Mongolia ; 
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but in the ninth century they are recorded, in the Chinese annals,! 
to have been displaced from that region and to have been 
driven southward by the Kirghiz,? who were themselves, at that 
time, beginning to rise to power, and tending, like other Turki 
tribes, to press towards the south and west. In early times 
there sccm to have been at least two confederacics of Uighurs 
in the further east: one living in the region now known as 
Zungaria, and called the Naiman Uighur, or “ Kignt Uighurs,” 
while the other inhahited the country watered by the Orkhon 
and the Tula, and were known as the Teghuz Uighur, or “ Nine 
Uighurs.” * When the latter were driven to the south and west, 
the former remained in their old country, where they are tound 
at the time of Chingiz Khan. The Toghuz Uighur se‘ vled in the 
eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, and gradually built up a new 
kingdom, extending ever all the eastern portion of that chain. 
Here one of their states seems to have been established an the 
south of the mountains, and subsequently another on the north. 
The first had for its chief town the representative of the modern 
Kara-Khoja (ealled at different periods Si-Chao, Ilo-Chao, and 
Kao-Chang), and embraced, at some periods at least, the 
modern district of Kuchar, then known as Kui-tze; while the 
capital of the second was Bishbahk (the Five Towns), which 
stood on, or near, the site of the present Urumtsi. Very little 
is known of even these later Uighur kingdoms, although the 
date when they flourished is not a very remote one. It ig 
chiefly from the Chinese chronicles that any knowledge of their 
history is to be gathered, but even these do not appear to have 
becn compiled with completeness, nor to have embraced the 
entire Uighur nation, which must have been a large and 
influential one for a long period. 

In addition to these Uighurs, always so named, and living in 
the Eastern Tian Shan, there was a third section of the race 
dwelling farther west. They are called sometimes the ‘ Kar- 
lughi,’ and their seat of power was originally at Ih-balik and 
on the head waters of the Chu. During the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, they appear to have dominated Western 
Turkistan and perhaps the whole of Alti-Shahr, while one of 


1 See Bretschneider, i., p. 236 seg. Also Klaproth, Tableaux [ist., p. 129. 

2 Or more properly, as Sir Li. toworth notes—“ the people whom the 
Chinese call Hakas, and who are identified, in my paper on the Kerats, with 
the ancestors of that famous people—the subjeets of Prester John—who, in 
the time of Chingiz, are found dominating the old Uighur country.” 

> I owe this detinition to Sir LH. Howorth, 
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their chief towns was Kashghar, then known as Urdu-Kand. 
Their rulers were the so-called ‘TIlak-Khans,’ or ‘ Kara- 
Khans,’ whose history is moro or less known through the works 
of Arab and Persian authors, since the conversion of one of tho 
line—-a certain Satuk Kara Khan—to Islim, in the first half of 
the tenth century. That the state and dynasty of the [ak 
Khans were in reality Uighur, there seems to be sufficient 
evidence to prove, although the name of Uighur was not used 
by Musulmin authors till a much later date. mney seem to 
have been known by the ramo of Ta-gaz-gaz’ until the 
thirteenth century, when they begin to appear under that of 
Uighur in Western annals, though ‘the [lak Khans were then no 
more. From these same Musulman historians we learn that, 
during parts of the tenth and eleventh centurics, the ae low 
of the Ilak Whans extended from Khorasitn to China, in is 
perhaps scarcely to be taken literally, but is only another way 
of saying that it extended a long way to the cast; for the 
Chinese, in their chronicles cf the same period, speak of trans- 
actions between their Mmperorg and the Khang of Kao-Chang 
and LDishbalik, as if these were independent chiefs.? 

We come to surer ground about the year 1121, when Yeliu 
Taishi, the Gurkhan of the Kara Khitai, overran the whole of 
Eastern Turkistan and captured Dalietolinn together with 
much of the country to the northward, aiich was then under 
the sway of the Ilak Khans. Tus invasion put an end to the 
kingdom of the Western Uighurs—the Karluks, or Karakhini— 
while the astern Uighurs became tributary to the conquerors. 
But it was a conquest that probably lad little influence on the 
people by whom the land was inhabited. It is uncertain what 
tribes the army of the Gurkhan was composed of; in all proba- 
bility it was much mixed in race, while in any case, it was a 
mere army of invasion and by no means constituted the migra- 
tion of a people. The dominion of the Kara Khitai, moreover, 


U This word is, no doubt, an Arab corruption of some Turki term, or a 
mis-reading due to copyists. Zu-gar-gar, Ba-quz-gaz, cte., are other variants 
of the same word; and all lock as if they contamed a corruption of Urghar, 
or possibly even of Toghuz-Uighur. In the geographical novices of the Arab, 
Yakuti (fifteenth century) the name ocems as Jaghaz-ghaz—without any 
auif. Mle calls them a race of ‘Turks. (Not. ef Matr., i, p. 531.) 

* [T have purposely omitted to mention the separate Uighur state which is 
said to have been established near Kan-chow and Su-chou, on the borders of 
China, as that lay beyond the range of the proviners im question in the 
Tarthh-i-Lashidi, and was probably” a mere isolated state or community of 
very simall importance. 
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lasted for less than a hundred years, so that the Uighurs, as a 
nation, must have formed too solid a mas: to have been in any 
degree changed in race by this conquest. 

Thus, it may be said generally, that for several centuries 
previous to the rise of the Mongols, certain Turki-Uighur 
peoples (they may, in future, be called simply Uighurs), under 
whatever line of kings, had overspread the whole of the pro- 
vince of Alti-Shahr and the districts tu the east of it, while at 
some periods they held sway in Anngaria and extended their 
dominion westward into Transoxiana. While evercising inde- 
pendent rule, and even subsequently, when allied with Chingiz 
Khan against the Kara Khitai und other encmies,' they appear to 
have shown warlike qualities, but at later dutes the inpression 
we receive of them is that of a peace-loving, cultivated race, 
of settled habits, and forming as great a contrast as possible to 
their Moghul neizhbours, Their taste for literature must have 
been a strong one ; in fact, they were the only literate people at 
that time in existence between (‘hina in the east, and Trans- 
oxiana in the west. They are credited with having been the 
first to reduce the Turki language to writing, by borrowing the 
Syriac written character from the Nestorian missions which, in 
the Middle Ages, were spread over Central Asia; while the 
writing, thus founded by the Uighurs, became, at a later period, 
the origin of the systems still in use among the Mongols 
and the Manchus.? Many books were written by them, and 
both Rashid-ud-Din and Abul Ghazi point to their services 
being in request ag administrators, accountants and writers of 
the Turki language. The latter author especially bears witness 
to their capabilities in these pursuits. Ile says: “ During the 
reign of the grandsons of Chingiz Khan the accountants and chief 
officers of government in Mavard-un-Nahr, in Nhorasan and in 
Irak, were all Uighurs. Similarly, it was the Uighurs who filled 
these posts in Khitai during the reign of the sons of Chingiz 
Khan. Oktai Kain, son and successor of Chingiz Khan, 
entrusted Khorasin, Mazandatin and Gilan to a Uighur named 
Kurguz, who was well versed in keeping accounts and knew 
thoroughly how to levy, in these provinces, the taxes, which he 
remitted regularly, each year, to Oktai Kaan.” * They occupied, 
indeed, a very similar position to that of the Bengali and 


1 They submitted voluntanly to Chineiz in 1209. 
2 Yule’s Cathay, pp. 20d and 254-5. Also Bretschneider, 1, p. 262, 
3 Pages 41-2. 
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Marathi Hindus in the administrations of the Chaghata 
Emperors of India. 

Though the Arabs, during their invasions of Hastern Tur- 
kistan in the eighth century, had done their best to impose the 
Musulman religion on the old Uighur population, it seems that 
they met only with very partial success, as far as the bulk of 
the people was concerned. ‘they no doubt converted the Kara- 
Khani, as is shown by tho coinage, and it is probable that from 
the eleventh century onwards, the population in the western 
districts was largely Muhammadan, In the central and eastern 
parts, however, the Uighurs continued to be Buddhists and 
belonged to the red sect of that religion; but Nestorian Christi- 
anity must also have been fairly prevalent among them. ‘They 
are spoken of very generally as Tars/, and according to some 
authorities, this should be taken to indicate that they were 
Christians; but as regards the exact meaning of the word Tuars’, 
there are differences of opinion. In many cases if was, no 
doubt, applied to the Nestorians in various parts of Asia, but it 
was also applicd to the Buddhists, the Zoroastrians, and was 
even used to denote idolators.' 

Strangely enough, the only two European accounts we have 
of the Uighurs in the Middle Ages (the thirteenth century) 
differ on this subject: Plano Carpini stating positively that 
they were Nestorian Christians, while William Mubruk, only 
eight years later, pronounces them, with equal certainty, to have 
been idolators, and he adds that they dwelt in towns together with 
Nestorians and others. It is possible that Rubruk may have 
regarded most of those he saw as Buddhusts, and that he classed 
all Buddhists with idolators; if so, he would only have been 
following the practice of many of the Musulman writers, who 
drew no very clear distinction between religions that were foreign 
to their own. But however uncertain this may be, the name 
of Yarst frequently included the Nestorians, though it was 
ordinarily used, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
to indicate the Uighurs as a nation—or more particularly the 
Uighurs of the eastern Tian Shan. It is in this latter sense that 
Friar John of Montecorvino, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, speaks of the Turs: tongue, for he could not have 
meant a Buddhist tongue. About the same period, too, the 
Armenian author Hayton, Prince of Gorigos, in his aceount of 
the kingdoms of Asia, expressly applies the name of Tarsé to 

' See note, p, 290, 
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the country of the “Yogurs” or Uighurs.! Mirza Haidar, 
writing in the sixteenth century, makes no mention of Turs:, or 
even of Uighurs generally, as being the inhabitants of Eastern 
Turkistan,’ and it may be inferred that, by his time, the bulk 
of the peopl» having become Musuli.ans, had ceased to be 
distinguished by their race-name of Uighur. Ile speaks only 
of the ‘Sarigh,’ or ‘Yellow,’ Uighurs, who appear to have 
been a small community occupying a territory to the east, or 
north-east, of Khotan, and to have been, accordin:: to his view, 
idolators.’? These may quite possibly have been mercly a 
section of the original inhabitants who had retained their old 
rehevton—Christianity or Buddhism—and had tound a refuge 
from the converting Musulinans in the secluded region border- 
ing on the eastern desert. In this ease they would have been 
Turks, like the rest of the population, im race sud language. 
Besides the Uighurs, the only people that are heard of in 
Alti-Shahyr, at the period of the Dirikh-i-Rashidi, are the Kal- 
mks, as they had begun then to be called by Musulman 
writers. To the Mongols and the Chinese they were known 
as Oirat, and this was probably their real name They 
must have been few in number, and were, of course, Mongolian, 
and not Turki, in race. Their home was among the eastern 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and therefore only partially within 
the limits of Alti-Shahr: thus they were more properly 
borderers of the “ astern Khanate,” or Uighuristan, and 
indeed occupied very much the same localities in which they 
are found at the present day. In this region, like in Moghul- 
istan, there were no towns or cultivated districts: the people 
were tent-dwellers, and owners of flocks, and their religion was, 
no doubt, Buddhism then, as it is now. During the period of 
the Moghul Khans, they appear to have played but a small part 
in the history of the country, and to have exercised little 
influence over the course of its affairs; though after the dis- 

' See Yule’s Cathay, p. 205. 

2 He notices only certain persons as Uighurs, and in the one passage where 
he mentions the word 7arsa, he is citing the Tartkh-i-Jahan Kushat, In his 
day the uame was probably extinct. 

* See p. 848, and note, p. d49. 

* Professor Grigorief states that the name of Walindk (or Wal-tmak) only 
appears for the first time in the fifteenth century. (Schuyler, 1, p. 369.) 

°'The Chinese corruption was Wa-la, ‘They are the same people who 
became subsequently known as Hleuth or Olot, and Zungar (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 159); though it would perhaps be more correct to follow the Chinese 
traveller Chuan Yuan, of the last century, and say that the Zungars were a 
bianch of the Lleuths. (Sce Gueluy, Chine Occid. in Le Muscon, 1887, p. 100.) 
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appearance of the Moghuls, and with the opening of the 
eichtcenth century, they began to rise to very considerable power, 
and, in connection with the Tibetans of Lassa, entered into 
intrigues and wars that resulted in their own country, together 
with all Eastern Turkistan and the Ili region, falling into the 
possession of China. 

In Alti-Shahr there could not have been many Moghuls, for 
with the exception of some few vallevs among the southern 
slopes of the western Tian Shan, the country could, in no way, 
have been suited to their mode of life. When Sultan Said 
Khan conquered Kashghar in 151 f, perhaps a certain propor: 
tion of them may have followed him, but at that date their 
numbers, even In Moghulistan, must have become much reduced 
from what they had previously been. Therefore, when a few 
years later (1525-6), he withdrew the remnant of them from 
their own country to the hills near Kashghar, in order to 
rescue them from the hostility of the Kirghiz, they would have 
formed too small a body to have been accounted part of the 
population of Alti-Shahr. By that date the Moghul Ulus had 
become a mere band of refugees ; and though afterwards, for a 
short tine, at fitful intervals, their Klans sallied forth from 
Kashghar and gained some successes over the Kirghiz, the 
middle of the sixtecnth century may be said, approximately, to 
have seen their practical extinction as a nation.’ 


' See for some further remarks on this subject Sec. VE of this Introduction. 
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SECTION V. 
Toe Kasrern KHanate, on Uranurisran. 


Ther inward thought is that then houses shall continue for ever, and their 
dwelling places to all generations ; they call thei: lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless man being ti honour abideth not; 2. .—Ps. xlix., 11-12. 


Tie province ealled by Mirza Haidar, ‘ Mangalai Suvah,’ ex- 
tended, as we have seen, from the western lait of Farehina as 
far cast as the modern Kara Shahy, a town and district that, in 
his day, bore the name of Chalish, and more anciently that of 
‘Yanki’ or £Yen-Ka’ This district, and the larger one of Turfiin, 
that lay beyond it to the castward, formed, during the two 
centuries (or the greater part of them) that the Tdrzkh--Rashidi 
embraces, a Moghul principality which had an entirely separate 
government from that of the chief Moghul Khanate. During 
the latter half of the fourteenth century and the first quarter of 
the fifteenth, while the Dughlit Amirs were in power in the 
provinces of Kashghar, Aksu, Khotan, ete. that is, in the whole 
of Alti-Shahr—there is nothing in the Tardhkh-?-Rashidi, or in 
the work of any Musulman anthor that Dam acquainted with, 
to indicate who were the rulers of these eastern districts, except 
Mirza Haidar’s mention of their temporary conquest by Khizir 
Khwaja. It seems probable, from what may be learned from 
the side of China, that the region was regarded as more or less 
under the power of the Moghul Ixhans, and the author of the 
Aafar-Néma, in narrating the wars between Timur and the 
Moghuls, seems also to imply that this was the case, as has 
been seen above. Later, again, towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, when a division in the Moghul Ulus had taken 
place, Isin Bugha IL, with the support of one section, set him- 
self up in Chalish and Turfan, and there established a separate 
principality, or Khanate, which lasted down to, and even beyond, 
the date when Mirza Haidar’s history closes. 

Our author is fond, as will be found in the course of his 
narrative, of using copulate names, and therefore generally 
applies to this eastern Khanate, the form Chalish-Turfan, or 

42 
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‘Chilish and Turfan,’ from its two central and principal dis- 
tricts. There were times, however, as he relates, when the 
province of Aksu also tell under the rule of the eastern IWhan, 
though if belonged properly to Alti-Shahr. But on two oveca- 
sions he mentions 2 country or province of Cighuristan, and i 
one passage, when describing the boundaries of * Mangala 
Suyah,’ says that it marched, on the east, with the province of 
Vighuristin. [Lt would appear, therefore, that the small castern 
Khanate really bore that name down to the sixteenth century ; 
and if this is the case, the survival is an interesting one, 

Within the district of Turfiin, and only some twenty-seven 
mies to the south-east of it, stands the little known, but ancient, 
town of Kara-Khoja, which has borne also, in the course of its 
history, several other names, the chief of them having come 
to us, through the Chinese, in the forms of Hao-Chang and 
Ho-Chao. Vhe Chinese annals of the Sung and Yuan dynasties ! 
mention this place frequently, and make it clear that from 
the ninth century to within the twelfth, Kao-Chang was the 
‘apital of a Uighur kingdom which bordered on the north with 
another Uighur state, called Bishbabk (the modern Uruintsi), 
and on the west with a third known, anciently, as Kui-tze, Kus, 
ete., and now as Kuchar.” These States, collectively, appear to 
have been the lliome and centre of the Uighur race, until a 
much later date than when, in the twelfth century, they lost thei 
political independence and became subject to the Kara-Khitat. 
It would not be improbable, therefore, that the region having 
become known to neighbouring nations on the west as Uighur- 
istdn, When mdependent, should have retained that name long 
afterwards, though subject to foreign rulers. 

On the partition of the empire of Chingiz Khan among his 
sons, we read of Uighuristan falling to the appanage of Chag- 
hatai Khan, and we also learn, from Mirza Haidar, of Chaghatai 
having entrusted the province called ‘Mangalai Suyah,’ as far 
east as Chalish, to the care of the Dughlats, but not a word is 
sud revarding the disposal of the districts to the castward of 
Chalish, Iteferring to a later date—about 1320—-Abul Ghazi 
mentions Uighuristan as one of the countries, the inhabitants of 

' As translated by Dr. Bretschneider, i., pp. 238-50; and an, pp. 198-202. 

* Ins is the Chinese acceptation, but it is perhaps more probable that 
Kuuitze or Kuchar did net form a third state; it may have been imeluded in 
Kav-Chany, At an earlie: period (seventh century) Kuitze or Ku-tze is 
believed by Mr. Watters to have been one of the five divisions, or five cities, 
uf Bishbahik. (sce note, p. 62 of Introduction). 
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which, beine without a Khan at that time, summoned Iséu 
Bueha I. from Mavard-un-Nahr to reign over them. But although 
a region 18 often mentioned by this name subsequent to the time 
of Chingiz, no indication, as far ag Tam aware, 1s given of its 
situation, wnitil we come to Mirza Tflaidar’s incidental statement 
that it constituted the eastern neighbour of ‘ Mangalai Suyah,’ 
and was, consequently, identical with the Khanate of ‘Chalish 
and Turfan. On the other hand, thoueh the Khanate is men- 
tioned by Erskine, he does not connect it with th Uighnristan 
of Asiatic authors, but speaks of it always as “the Fastern 
districts ”-—-prestumably of the Moghul WKhanate in general. 
Mirza Haidar, unfortunately, omits to apprise his readers of 
the extent of the Khanate of Uighuristin. At periods when 
Aksu was not comprised within its limits, it could not have 
been large, On the east it did not inelude Kumul (Hami) till 
as late as 1513, when Mansur Khan annexed that State and 
joined it on to Turfan,! as we learn from Chinese sources of 
information. On the south if may have stretched to a con- 
siderable distance, but if so it could have enclosed, in that 
direction, only the sands of the desert. Northward, among the 
ranges of the Tian Shan, and along the valley of the Yulduz 
river, the inhabitants in the sixteenth century, at all events, 
and probably long before, appear to have been the Oirat or 
Kahnaks, but whether the Khans of Uighuristin counted these 
people among their subjects is, from the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, not 
clear. It is possible that they may have done so at some 
periods, if not always, and in this case their State may have 
extended to the upper waters of the Yulduz and to the northern 
slopes of the Tian Shan. In the days of Khizir Khwaja of 
Moghulistan (about 1383 to 1399), the country of the Kalmiks 
would appear to have formed part of that Khan’s possessions, 
and, for this reason evidently, was invaded by Timur in his 
expedition of 1388.2 According to Klaproth (who does not 
name his authorities in this instance) the region, thus limited, 
18 almost exactly that which was oceupied by the Uighurs at 
the latest period of their existence as a people, though this was 
long past the time when they had ceased to constitute self- 


contained or independent states. Indeed, he assigns to them 
' Kimul remained dependent on Turlan till the year L669, when it became 
Chinese. 
* See Pétis de la Croix, Mist. de Timur Bee, ii, p. 46, 
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this position until beyond the date of Timur, or within the 
fifteenth century, and speaks of them ag a group of small but 
not independent principalities.' In all probability the inde- 
pendence, or otherwise, of these Uighur communities, had no 
influenee on the name which their eountry went by among 
neighbouring nations ; if seems merely to have aequired the 
race-name of the inhabitants, as is often the case elsewhere, 
and (what eluefly concerns us here) to have preserved that name 
for some two hundred years, after a new and foreign principality 
had sprung up on its soil. 

The only conseentive aceonnt of the history of Turfan, from 
the days of Chingiz and the Uighur chiefs onwards, would seem 
to be that contained in the Chinese chromeles of the Ming 
dynasty, and we are indebted to Dr. Bretschneider for an 
epitomised translation of them.” The companion province of 
Chilish is not mentioned in the epitome, and for this reason, 
we may assume that no notice of it is contained in the Mény- 
Shi. Possibly the Chinese annalists may have regarded it as 
part of Turfin, and if this was the case, their account of that 
province may be taken to embrace the whole of the eastern 
Khanate of Uighuristan. The Ming record begins very shortly 
alter the opening dates of the Tértkh-i-Rashidi, by relating 
how the prince of Tu-lu-fan (or Turfin), having repeatedly 
plundered forcign embassies proceeding through his dominion 
towards China, the Emperor, in 1377, despatched an army to 
punish him and ravage his territory—a task that seems to have 
been accomplished with success, No name is mentioned for 
this prince. The date would correspond with the reign, in 
Moghulstan, of Kamar-ud-Din, but I know of nothing that 
points to Cighuristan forming a part of Kamar-ud- Din’s terri- 
tory, unless perhaps the fact that Timur, shortly after the date 
in question, when overruning Moghulistan in the eourse of a 
punitive expedition, sent one of lis columns as far east as 
Kara-Khoja, which lay well within Uighuristin. On the other 
hand, a tew years later, on the death of Khizir Khwaja, 'Timur’s 
army, under Mirza Iskandar, laid waste the country only as 
far east as Kuchar, and then (for what reason is not stated) 

' Tableaus [Historiques, pp. L215, 

* Most, but apparently not all, of what Dr. Bretschneider has translated is 
contamed in De Mailla’s ist. de la Chine (vol. x.), but it is there much 


scattered and involved with the history of Hami. Dr. Bretschneider’s version is 
therefore the more useful of the two, (See lis Med. Researches, ii., pp. 198 seq.) 
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drew of towards Khotan.! Yet Khizir Khwaja is known, from 
Mirza Taidar’s narrative, to liave made at least a temporary 
conquest of Turfan and Kara-Khoja. 

These events occurred during the best days of the Moghul 
power, when raiding and general lawlessness flourished, and it 
is to be inferred from what little we know of the history of 
those times, that even if Kamar-ud-Din sometimes held sway in 
Uigburistan, he was not necessarily the recognised chief of the 
State. But, whoever was the chief, he seems to have been sub- 
dued by the Ming army, for we read of Turfin, in 1-406, sending 
a mission of homage to Peking, while two years alter that date 
another is recorded to have heen despatched by the ruling 
Khan, this time under the leadership of a Buddhist priest. In 
1422 a ehief of Turfin, whose name is given as In-ghi-rh-cha, 
is reported to have been expelled from his government by Vais 
Khan of Bishbahk (7+, Moghulistan), and to have personally 
carried his appeal for redress before the Emperor, who cansed 
Vais Khan to restore In-ghi-rh-cha to his possessions. What 
means the Chinese Emperor took to compel the Moghul to 
perform this act of restitution is not stated. but the Ming-Sh/ 
goes on to relate that in 1425 and 1426 In-ghi-rh-cha appeared 
a second and third time at Peking, “at the head of hig tribe,” 
to present tribute. In 1128, shortly after his return home, he 
died. 

The next reigning chief mentioned 1s one Ba-la-ma-rh, on 
whom the Ming Emperor bestowed presents in 1441. on the 
oecasion of the Kgyptian envoy passing through Turfan on his 
way homeward from Peking. I[t was abont this time—the 
middle of the fifteenth century—that the Turfin chief, one 
Ye-mi-li Huo-jo (til Khwaja?) took possession of Kara-Khoja 
and Lu-ko tsin and assumed the title of Wang, or ‘ Prince.’ 
Previous to this, says the Ming Instorian, Turfan was of hittle 
account, but it now beeame powerful, and appears to have 
extended its territory, for he incidentally mentions that it was 
hordered on one side by Moghulistan, and on another by Khotan. 
The rise in power of the ‘Turfin chiefs did not prevent them 
from continuing to send tribute to China, and it was shortly 
afterwards (in 1465) settled that a mission should he despatehed 
regularly once every five years. 

The particulars of these missions, the demands they made at 


' Pétis de la Croix, ili, pp. 216-17. 
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the Ming court, and the concessions granted from time to time 
by the Emperor, need not be followed here. One of them 
which appeared at Peking in 1469 reported that the Turfan 
chief had taken the title of ‘Sultan, and the name of this 
personage is recorded to have been ALL" In the Trrihh-i-Rashide 
no mention is made of the name of Ali, in connection with 
Uighuristin. The date points to Kabak Sultan, as well as the 
title; but as Ali is represented further on in the Chinese 
history to have been the father of Ahmad, we can hardly assume 
Kabak to be the Sultan indicated. The father of Ahmad was 
Yunus, who nowhere appears under the name of Al, while 
Kabak was grand-nephew ot Yunns. That Sultan Ahmad (or 
Alacht Khan)—and no other Ahmad—is the personage pointed 
to by the Chinese annals, seems more than probable, secing that 
the dates of his snecessiou and death agree very nearly with 
those given in the Tiértkh-i-Rashidi, and that he is said to be 
the father of Mansur. But this is not the only reason to suspect 
inaccuracy in this matter, on the part of the Chinese chroniclers. 
Kven if Ahmad were to be regarded as chief of Turfan, in the 
sense of being suzerain over the local prince, he could scarcely 
have played the part they attribute to him, without Mirza 
ITaidar making some mention of his deeds. They represent 
him, for example, as having proceeded in person against Hami 
in 1488, as having captured the town, and put to death the local 
chiet"—a series of important events about which the Tarikh-7- 
Hashidi is silent. We find there only a brief statement that Ing 
son, Mansur, carried on several wars against Whitai, or China, 
lo proceed, however. In 1475 this Sultan Ali is said to have 
attacked and captured Haini, together with some tracts to the 
eastward, proceedings which called forth an expedition from China 
to recover these places from lim. The Chinese had to retire 
unsuccessful; the Sultan retained Ham, but the tribute missions 
went onas before. About the same year that he annexed ami, 
it appears that Sultan Ahi also captured more than 10,000 of 
the tribe of Oivat, or Kalmaks, and in general he seems to have 
heen a chief of warlike tendencies. He had in his hands 
the road by which all the tribute missions from the western 


' Nlaproth says that in 1190 a rebel arose in ‘Turfin, who took the title of 
Sultan; and he appears to be using some Chinese history as his authority. 
(Sprache u. Schrift d, Uiguren, p. 47.) 

* Bretschneider, ii, p.196; De Malla, x., pp. 255, 257. 
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countries were in the habit of coming and going, and he made 
the Kmperor feel that it was well to be on good terms with 
him. 

In 1478 Ali died, and his son s-het-ma (Ahmad) sueceeded 
him as Sultan of Turfin. He also was generally successful mn 
holding Hami against the Chinese; if he lost it at one time, he 
reguined it shortly afterwards, and he made the governor noml- 
nated by the Chinese, a prisoner. During the period 1478 to 
1498 he was nearly always at war with the Chinese, yet he 
seems to have been ever ready with his tribute, and several 
inissions, carrying lions and other presents, are recorded to have 
been despatehed during these years. At length, however (in 
1193) his mission, consisting of 172 men, was stopped and im- 
prisoned near the Chinese border. This event, oceurring ata 
time When the Kalmahks on his northern frontier were axsunung 
a threatening attitude towards him,’ decided Ahmad to abandon 
ami and finally peace was established with the Chinese in 
1499, Five years later (1504) Ahmad died, and a struggle 
for the succession to the Khanate took place among his sons. 
The eldest, by name Man-siu-rk (Mansur), got the upper hand, 
declared himself Sultan, and began at onee to despatch tribute 
to Peking. In 1513 the subordinate Prince of Hami, Bai-yu-ds? 
by naine, made over his province to Mansur, who soon after- 
wards began to make incursions on Chinese territory proper, by 
invading Su-chou and Kan-chou. Whether he obtained any 
but a mere temporary hold on these districts is not apparent, 
but he is related to haye had dissensions with the Chinese, on 
subjects conneeted with Hani, till his death in 1545, Ife was 
succeeded by huis son, Sha -te., Shah Khan. 

Lhis is a brief outline of Dr. Bretsehneider’s epitome of the 
chapters in the Ming history which relate to Turfin, or Vighur- 
istin. It shows, briefly, the course of the history of the province 
according to the Chinese view ; but when we come to compare 
the names and dates with the same story as gathered from the 
Lirikh-i-Rashidi, the two accounts are found not to agree. .In 
the summary, or discursive table, given in Section IL. of this 
Introduction, some of the Khans of Uighuristin have been 
mentioned, with the dates of their reigns (as far as obtainable), 
from Mirza Haidar’s statements. They may be placed here in 


' De Mailla says the Oindt were perpetual enenjes of the Musulmans of 
Turfan, and could put 50,000 men into the field. (//ist., x., p. 302.) 
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juxtaposition with those of the Ming-Shi, for purposes of 
comparison, as follows :— 


Ming- Shi. Tartkh-i-Rashidi. 


| 

1. In-ghi-erh-cha . . dred TL28 : f. Vais Khan. . died 7-428 
2, Manku ‘Timur. ‘ 2 | 2. Tsan Busha HL. . 5, +1162 
8. Ba-la-na-th owas reigning T1423. Dust Muhamd. © gy CEG 
4. Ye-mi-li Huo-jo - PtO0 : 4. Wabak Sultan ? 

® Sultan Ali. . died LI78 5. Ahmad. ; . died 1504 
G. Ahmad . ogy TOL | OG. Mansur. . og (LAB 
fe Mansur : ae? 1515 hae aot Was relgntig at 
a. Shah Khan. « oe. ATO close of history. 


From this, it appears that none of the rulers mentioned by 
the Chinese are the same as those given in the Tarikh-i-Rashid?, 
till the namne of Ahmad Khan is reached, while the date of the 
death of lus successor, Mansur Khan, differs by two years in 
the two aeeounts, The allusion to Vais Khan accords fairly 
satisfactorily as to date; but bere all accordance ends, The 
first and third names on the Chinese list would appear to be 
of Mongol origin; the second is certainly Mongol, while the 
fourth and fifth, though Musulman, are in no way to be traced 
among the Moghul Khans whom we know of. It is, perhaps, 
possible that the earher Moghul chiefs, while Islam had only 
partially spread among them, bore Mongol as well as Musulman 
names, and that the Chinese found it more convenient to use 
the former, in reducing them to their own phonetics; but 
against this conjecture for solving the difliculty, it must be 
considered that the mumber of Khaus, previous to Alimad, is 
too great, and that the dates do not correspond sufficiently to 
admit of the assumption that the Mongol names point to Khans 
of Moghulistan, A more probable explanation, perhaps, may 
be that during the reigns of Isin Bugha II. and Dust Mu- 
hammad, there were also Moghul Amirs who (like the Dughlit 
Amirs in Alti Shahr), if they did not reign, at all events held 
some kind of hereditary position as local chiefs, and that it was 
they who scent the tribute missions, and carried on intercourse, 
with the Chinese court. Thus, though not supreme in the 
Khanate, they might have been the chiefs best known to the 
Chinese. The possibility of this suggestion derives some sup- 
port, I think, from the accounts the Chinese furnish of the 
towns of Kara-Khoja and Lu-ko-tsin (more anciently Liu- 
Cheng). During the first half of the fifteenth century, both 
these towns, though situated close to Turfin, were reckoned 
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independent, and sent their own tribute, separately, to Peking ; 
and it was only when Turfin became powerful, after the middle 
of the century, that they were annexed to their more important 
neighbour.’ This would have been only very shortly before 
the commencement of the reign of Sultan Ahmad, or when we 
come to corresponding names and dates ir the two lists. At this 
time, it may be, the custom was changed, and the reigning Khan 
may have begun to send the tribute missions in bis own name ; 
wlule the names © especially the non-Musulnan ones --of the 
subordinate chiefs, would have tended soon to fall into oblivion 
and remain unnoticed by Muhammadan writers. This, however, 
iNonly asuggestion—a possible explanation of the diserepancies. 

Unfortunately, it is not the only puzzle connected with this 
eastern Khanate. In his Mémodtres concernant les... . Chi: 
nos,” Pere Amyot has published several Chinese documents 
relating to ‘Purfan, one of which is a reseript by the Emperor 
Shun-Cli (the first of the present dynasty), dated 1647, where 
notice Is taken of the fact that Turfin had not sent to tender 
homage to China for more than 280 years-—Je., since some date 
previous to the year 1367, or the commencement of the Ming 
epoch! So direct a contradiction is this of all that the Ming 
history bas recorded, that it would appear almost hopeless to 
attempt to reconcile the two statements. It would he tempting 
to put the Tsing Emperor’s direct assertion into the same side 
of the scales with Mirza Haidar’s silence on the subject, and to 
suspect the veracity of the Ming chronicles ; but my impression 
is that these records contain too much internal evidence of 
truth, and wre too circumstantial in their facts, to admit of the 
inatter being disposed of in so stminary a manner. The Em- 
peror Shun-Cla, it must be remembered, had only come to the 
throne in 164. He was a mere child of nine years of age in 
L647, while his elder relations, who were presumably his 
advisers, were Manehus, who had been deeply engaged in the 
wars which had won for him the Empire of China. They pro- 
bably knew little of the affairs of the country, or of the history 
of the dynasty that bad just been crushed by them and their 
people. The dynastic history of the Mings, moreover, was not 
written till many years later,* while events connected with an 

' Bietschneider, ii, pp. 185, 187, 

* Vol. xiv., p. 15. 

* 'The order tor the compilation of the Ming Shi, Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie 
informed me, was passed in 1679. Fifty-eight scholars were appointed to 
engage in the work, which was not finished till 172-4. 
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insignificant Khanate in Central Asia would scarcely have been 
in the minds of the courtiers and secretaries, when the :mperor 
was made to pen, or to approve, the rescript in question; or if 
it was known to them that Turfan had sent tribute regularly~ - 
rather elfusively- they probably sought to please him by conceal- 
ing the fact from his knowledge. The reseript is obviously 
intended to convey the idea that Shun-Chi is flattered by the 
homage paid him by the Sultan of Turfin, whose predecesseis 
had never rendered so great an honour to the Emperors of the 
late dynasty ; indeed, the whole document appears to be, more 
than anything else, a display of exultation on the part of the 
Emperor, intended to refleet on his Chinese predecessors. The 
oceasion which brought about its promulgation, was the arrival 
of an envoy from the Turfan Sultan of the time, who 1s therein 
called * Ablun-Mouhan ”-— corruption uot easy to identify 
with any Musulman name. “Le Sultan,” runs the French 
translation, ‘qui reégne aujourd’hni sur le Tourfan, descend en 
droit ligne de Tehahatai, un des fils de Tsinkiskan, fondateur de 
la dynastie des Yuen ou Mongoux. Ces prédéecesseurs, depuis 
plus de deux cens quatre-vingts ans mavaient point envoyé 
Vambassade solemnelle pour rendre hommage a la Chine, et lu 
apporter le tribut. Le Sultan Ablun-Mouhan, ayant appris 
que j’étais sur le tréne de PEmpire Chinois, m’envoie des 
anbassadeurs. . . . Une telle conduite mérite quelque atten- 
tion de ma part... .” And the venerable Amyot adds siguifi- 
cantly :-—-“ ‘Ten years afterwards, that is to say in the year 
L607, the King of Tourfan again despatched ambassadors carry- 
ing tribute, which means in plain Trench, that he sent peuple 
to trade and to receive presents from the Iumperor. Yet Is 
Imperial Majesty was greatly flattered by this new mission.” 

A still more inexplicable statement is contained in a letter 
written by Amyot from Peking some time subsequently.’ Re- 
ferring to ‘Turtan, he says the country was so broken up in the 
carly part of the sixtceuth century, that in the year 1533 there 
were seventy-five small independent States, all the chiefs of 
Which called themselves king. Tere, all that can be said is that 
Amyot must have fallen into some error. He was living at 
Peking as far back as the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
may be assumed to have had good sources of information on 
historical as well as other subjects, but on this occasion he does 
not mention the authority for the statement he makes, The 


' Mém. Con. les Chin. xiv., p. 19. No date is traceable fur this letter. 
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Ming-Shi, is we have just seen, refers to the two towns of 
Kara-Khoja and Lu-ko-tsin, as having been thought, by the 
Chinese, to be independent of Turfin, about a eentury before the 
date spoken of by Amyot, but during this interval the tendency 
of events in Uighuristan was towards consolidation of the king- 
dom, and centralisation of the power of the Khan. The date 
1533 falls within the reign of Mansur Khan, who, we sce from 
the histories of Mirza Haidar and that of the Ming dynasty, 
was the most powerful and prosperoas ruler thas the Khanate 
had had, and it caunot be regarded as likely that, during his 
reign, the country should have been split pint) more indepen- 
deut divisions than there were towns in it, or perhaps into 
almost as many as there were villages. lad any disintegration 
been going on, Mirza Haidar could hardly have failed to notice 
it, and moreover, Sultan Said, then Khan of Moglnlistan and 
Alti-Shahr (Mansur’s brother) would searcely have submitted (as 
Mirza Laidar reports him to have done in 1516) to a ruler whose 
kingdom had broken up into small States. In this instance it 
is far more likely that Pere Amyot made use of some imperfect 
information, than that both the official history of the Ming 
dynasty and the independent one of our author, should be wrong. 
What we find from the latter to have been the ease is, that after 
the death of Ahmad, and with the succession of Mansur, Uighur- 
istin obtained a great increase of strength. Mansur had been 
chief of Aksu, which province had been invaded and conquered 
by Mirza Aba Bakr of Kashghar, and the chief bad migrated to 
Turfan with the whole of his tribe and family. The number 
of the tribe is not stated, but the advent of a large body of 
Moghuls, together with the Nhan, can hardly have failed to 
prove a source of increased strength to the Kbanate, and would 
point rather to wuification than the reverse. 

Perhaps if any explanation of so curious a discrepancy may 
be kazarded, it might be found in the abuse of the tribute 
missions. .As the Ming dynasty declined and approached its fall, 
the practice of encouraging counterfeit missions seems to have 
become common; and towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth, they came much into 
vogue among the States bordering on the west of China. This 
fact stands out with special clearness in tho narrative of Bene- 
dict Goes, who travelled from Lahore to China in the years 
1603 1604, and who died at the frontier town of Suchou, in 
Kansu, after passing through Yarkand, Aksu, Turfan and 
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Kumul. ‘The account of his journey is, indeed, a meagre one, 
for the greater part of his journal was lost at the time of his 
death. Some fragments, however, were recovered and passed 
into the hands of one of the ablest of the Jesuit missionaries 
then at Peking—lather Matthew Ticei—who compiled from 
them the story of Gots’ adventures. In this way much of the 
narrative that has come down to us, is from the pen of a man 
specially well informed and qualified to expose the real state of 
affairs, on such a subject as the missions of homage from the 
west, He tell us that the tribute brought to the capital was 
merely nominal in value, but that the Emperor, considering it 
beneath his dignity to receive presents from foreigners without 
making a retarn, not only entertained the tribute-bearers on a 
handsome seale, but paid lighly for the objects presented to 
him in the shape of return gifts, so that every man pocketed 
“a pleee of gold daily, over and above his necessary expenses.” 
For this reason, the privilege of carrying offerings to China was 
keenly competed for among merchants and others, who paid 
highly for a nomination to the post of tribute-bearer. When 
the time came for setting out, these so-called ambassadors, says 
Ricci, forged letters in the name of the kings they professed to 
represent, in which the Emperor of China was addressed in 
obsequious terms. “ The Chinese,” he continues, “ receive em- 
bassies of a similar character from various other kingdoms, 
such as Cochin-China, Siam, Len-Chicu, Corea, and some of the 
petty Tatar kings, the whole causing incredible charges on the 
public treasury. The Chinese themselves are quite aware of 
the imposture, but they allow their Imperor to be befooled in 
this manner. as if to persuade him that the whole world is 
tributary to the Chinese; the fact being. rather, that China 
pays tribute to those kingdoms.” ! 

This account may be somewhat overdrawn in respect of the 
comparisons made with such States as Cochin-China, Siam, 
Korea, ctc., for in these cases it is well known that there was 
no question of the Chinese winking at an imposture, and allow- 
ing themselves to be befooled. Tribute from these States 
meant political subjection; the exaction of it at revular 
periods was a serious affair, and one of the cardinal points of 
Chinese foreiyn policy. But where the small States of Central 
Asia were concerned, it was apparently not revarded as so im- 
portant a matter, and there can be no doubt of the fact that, 


’ Yule’s Cathay, pp. 582-3, 
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at the period in question, the custom of sending tribute-bearing 
missions to China had deeenerated, in the Khanates of astern 
Turkistan, to mere trading adventures, and that the Chinese 
must have been aware of the abuse the custom had undergone.’ 
Even one of the circumstances that eave rise to Goés’ mission, 
hinged upon a fraudulent embassy of this kind. A Musulman 
merchant, on his return to Lahore from China, vave the Jesuits 
there, information regarding the road to ‘Cathay,’ which 
appears to have had much influence in deciding them to send 
forward Benedict Goes. The man, on appearing at Akbar’s 
court, and on beigy asked by the Nmperor how he obtained 
wdmission to the Chinese capital, replied with frankness, that 
he had gone in the character of an ambassador from the King 
of Kashehar. 

It may, therefore, be possible that spurions tribute-missions 
wrived at Peking from so many petty chiefs, or governors of 
towns, that the Chinese had actually recorded as large a 
number ay seventy-live for the Turfan region, at the time Pere 
Amyot speaks of; though this would in no way demonstrate 
that the State of Turfin, or Uighuristin, had, in reality, been 
split up into simall divisions. 

Though a separate and self-contained State, the Khanate of 
Uighuristin was in no way disconnected, physically, from the 
rest of Eastern Turkistan, or Alti-Shahr. No range of moun- 
tains or great river divided the two States, and even their 
people, in race and language, must have been practically one. 
No doubt there were slight variations in type and dialect, as is 
the case at the present day, between the natives of Turfitn and 
those of Kashghar and Khotan; but all were of the Uighur 
stock, and those of the eastern Khanate, occupying, as they did, 
one of the ancient scats of the nation, perhaps retained the 
characteristics of the race in greater purity than the commu- 
nities of the more western provinces. They lived, as it were, on 
the ruins of ancient Uighuria, and were less accessible than the 
communities further west to foreign influences, except perhaps, 
to those emanating from China—which must, however, have 
been shght. Their land, placed as it is, in the very centre of 
Agia, is less known, even nowadays, than almost uny other part 
of the continent; the few modern travellers who have visited 


' Sir HL. Yule cites Abel Rémusat to show that the same thing had happened 
in the days of the Sunz Emperors—i.e the last native Chinese dynasty prior 
to the Mings. (Cathay, p. 583.) 
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it having furnished only a meagre description of it. A Chinese 
author of the last century says that the whole population 
the province, in his time, could be estimated at no more than 
3000 families, and these were, for the greater part, so poor 
that they were searcely able to provide for themselves. In 
the suumer the heat was excessive, and the blaze of the sun 
on the barren ridges in the neighbourhood of the town, in- 
supportable— wherefore the people had named them “ the fire 
mountams.” | 

One of its distinetive features is the depression, to some [50 
or 200 feet below the level of the sea, of the central districts 
of Turfan and Kara-Khoja. Mus is one of the driest as well as 
one of the hottest portions of Mastern Turkistan, and the 
one where the greatest ingenuity of the mbabitants, both 
ancient and modern, bas been displayed in irrigating the land 
so as to render it habitable. Mirza Iaidar relates the personal 
exertions of Yais Khan (though these were not particularly 
ingenious) to provide water for the cultivation of the land ; but 
possibly the tradition regarding Vais Khan’s manual labour is 
not intended to be taken literally. The attention of modern 
travellers has been attracted by the remains of aqueducts and 
systems of wells, showing how dependent the population was, 
and is, on artificial irrigation. Thus Dr. Regel mentions the 
reservoirs where water from the mountains is stored, and the 
underground canals that lead it to the town, and serve also as 
dwelling-places for the inhabitants, during the fierce heat of 
summer.” Captain F. Ie. Younghusband found the modern city 
of Turfin surrounded by lines of pits upwards of a hundred 
feet in depth—the lines extending for several miles into the 
desert.” 

In contrast to the low-lying group of oases in the burning 
desert, and among the “lire hills,” there rise immediately to 
the north, the eastern ranges of the Tian Shan, with summits 
reaching to 12,000 or 14,000 feet above the sea, and capped 
with eternal snow. One of these is the famous Bogdo-Ula of 
the Mongols and Kalmaks, or the Tengri-Tagh of the Kirghiz ; 
a mountain that, for ages past, has been held sacred by the 
pastoral tribes that have inhabited the regions around, and 
whose people have vencrated it, no doubt, because it is the 


Bretschneider il., p. 202. 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1880, p. 206. 
PLR. GC. S., 1888, p. 498. 
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central and most commanding feature of their landscape, and 
the parent of many of the streams that bring them life. 

Yet, in spite of its natural drawbacks of heat and drought, 
the conntry appears to have supported, at times during its 
history, a fairly large population, and to have been one of the 
chief centres of the Buddhists in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages; for these communitics have left many relics 
hehind them, not only in the shape of buildings, but also of 
inscriptions and objects of art. The Iussian traveller Grijmailo 
speaks of a place called Singim, lying to the south of Lu-ko-tsin 
(the old Liu-Chéng),’ where “leaflets enclosed in horn and 
wooden boxes,” and bearing ancient writings in a language 
now unknown, are still, from time to time, unearthed ;* while 
Dr. Regel, again, tells us of vast ruins at a short distance to the 
south-east of modern Kara-Khoja (the Ho-Chao of the Chinese), 
to which he gives the name of ‘Old Turfan,’ but which are 
more likely to be those of ancient Kara-Khoja. These re- 
mains are described as covering a large tract of ground, with 
Inassive walls, gates and bastions, besides underground passages, 
vaulted and arched; the whole bearing witness to a high 
development of architectural knowledge. He mentions also 
other ruins of a similar kind, lying to the south of the town of 
Turfin.? From the Ming history too, we learn that to the east 
of Ho-Chao there stand the ruins of a city of the past, which 
are regarded as remains of the ancient Uighur capital, Kao- 
Chang, and with regard to the aspect of the place in the days 
of the Mings, the author adds that there were in Ho-Chao 
more Buddhist temples than dwelling-houses of the people.‘ 

With the gradual break up of the power of the Moghuls 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, and the rise of the 
Manchu dynasty in China in the first half of the seventeenth, 
the Khanate of Uighuristin fell more and more under the 
influence of China. For a time, during the eighteenth century, 
the Kalmaks, with the help of the Tibetans, obtained a hold 
over 1t, but this was of short duration, and on their final sub- 
jugation by the Manchus, about 1755, the whole country 


' In Dr. Rege?s map this place is marked some thirty-six miles to the 
north-west of La-ko-tsin (Luktochin), an instance of how uncertain our 
information is regarding this region. (See map in Petermann, L881, Band 27, 
No. X.) 

© Pd Ge 85 L801, i, 285. 

* Loc. cit., p. 207. 

* Bretschneider, ii, p. 187. 
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became Chinese territory. In the intervals, however, several 
petty principalities arose within its limits, and some of these 
appear to have had for their chiefs, Musulman Khans who 
claimed descent from the Moghuls. It was probably to one of 
these that the Manchu emperor Shun-Chi alluded, when in 
his rescript of 16-44 (mentioned above) he spoke of his tributary 
as a descendant of ‘ Cha-ha-tai.’ 
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SECTION VI. 


THE ‘* TARIKH-I-RASHIDI’’ AND AFTER. 


Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 

Prom powers high pinnacle, when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward ©, 
Like lauwine loosened from the mountain's belt. 


—Childe Harold iv., 12. 


What is chiefly wanting to throw light on Mirza Haidar’s 
history, ig the narrative of some judicious Muropean traveller— 
a contemporary, or nearly so—who might have afforded an 
outside view of the state of Central Asia at the period in 
question, and thus have brought some of our author’s state- 
ments into touch with Western aspects of history. The Tirikh-7- 
Rtashidi reters, for the most part, to the darkest times in the 
annals of the inner Asiatic States: when strife and disorder 
prevailed, and no commanding personality or stable dynasty 
existed in any quarter, to check confusion and form a centre of 
security. In the days of Chingiz and his immediate successors, 
Mongol rule was supreme over the greater part of Central Asia 
and China. The Khans were in most respects uneouth and 
uncivilised, but their government was a vigorous and consistent 
one while it lasted. They had confidence in their strength, 
and were, for that reason probably, liberal and tolerant in their 
general policy, when dealing with the many foreign nations 
with whom they came in contact. They knew, also, how to 
ensure order in their own possessions, and thus attracted 
envoys, merchants, and missionaries, who have been the means 
(whatever it may be worth) of handing them down in history 
with perhaps their best side foremost. 

The decay of Mongol authority and the rise of Musulman 
influence, changed all this in the more westerly regions, while, 
on the side of China, the accession of an unwarlike dynasty 
tended to weakness at the extremities of the empire, and laid 
open large tracts of the interior of the continent to the misrule 
of unstable and lawless tribes, whose chiefs, while unable to 

k 2 
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gain permanency for themselves, repelled all intercourse with 
civilised nations, and were the means only of intensifying the 
barbarism of their people. [or a time, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century and the carly part of the fifteenth, the 
ascendency of Timur aud his immediate descendants proved, to 
some extent, an agency for the preservation of order, aud 
perhaps prevented the tide of nomad misrule from overwhelm- 
ine the whole of the best parts of Central Asia, Exeept for this 
cheek, it is probable that the relapse into barbarism would have 
been even more lasting than it was, and would have had more far- 
reaching results. But the times of Timur and Uluch Beg were 
stormy ones, and had little of the steadying influences of those 
of the Mongols. Beng Musulman rulers, the advance of 
Islam, and the intolerance that always goes hand in hand with 
that system of religion and goverment, was encouraged, so 
that as soon as the secular authority of the Timuri began to 
weaken, the religious element vrew stronger and camo to the 
front, Saints and religious pretenders increased in numbers, 
and nothing is more clear in Mirza Haidar’s history than the 
influence they gained in all political affairs. Each Khan and 
Chief, besides many of the leading Amis, he tells us, retained 
at their headquarters one or more of these advisers; and he 
shows how in his own case, and in that of his master, Said 
Khan, they gained an altogether inordinate degree of control 
over their patrons. IJ4ven such barbarous tyrants ag Ab’ Bakr 
of Kashghar, and the most blood-thirsty of the Uzhbeg chiefs, 
seem to have hononred them with superstitious reverence, and 
to have accepted their guidance. It was in deference, appa- 
rently, to the teachings of this class, and under the pretence of 
religious zeal, that all the worst deeds of these potentates wero 
done—that plundering expeditions assumed the name of holy 
wars, that murders, prompted in reality by fear or revenge, were 
committed under priestly sanction, and that wholesale slavery 
was carried on as a meritorious measure of conversion from 
infidelity. 

Under such conditions as these Central Asia must have been 
impenetrable to Iuropean travellers, whether missionaries or 
merchants, while it is impossible to imagine that any Muropean 
monarch would depute envoys to such rulers as Shaibani Khan 
or Mirza Aba Bakr, as they had done to the Mongol Khékins 
and to ‘Tunur. Jéven when these personages had disappeared, 
Uzbegs, Uzbeg-Kaziks, and Kirghiz, acting under chiefs whose 
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unmes are searcely known in history (but who were to the full 
ax rude and lawless), were always at war with each other or 
with their neighbours, They kept the whole of the country 
north of the Sir and the Tian Shan in a state of tumult, and 
consequently closed to all foreign intercourse; whilst they 
were, besides, the means of weakening the covernments-—such 
as they were---of Khorasan, Transoxiana, and Alti-Shahr, and 
assisted in entting them olf from the West. In the days of the 
grandsons and pry successors of Chingiz Khan, we find envoys 
hike Plano Carpiniand Rubruk traversing Asia wail: safety from 
the Ural to the northern confines of Mongolia, and there finding 
Kuropeans in the service of the Khakans ; the Polos could march 
backwards and forwards from the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf, to China, and carry with them their wares in security ; 
while preaching friars and missionaries, such as Odorie of 
Pordenone, John of Marignolli, William of Modena, and their 
companions, were tulerated not only as travellers, but as pro- 
pagandists, 

‘These are only a few among those whose names happen to 
have been preserved im Jocaments which they, or their friends, 
left behind them, and which have survived till modern times. 
But for one who committed his experiences to writing, there 
must have been many of the same elass who attempted nothing 
in the shape of a record, and as many more whose journals, 
letters, or what not, have been lost during the intervening 
ages, or which have not yet come to light. In short, all that 
we know of the early part of the Mongol period, or from the 
middle of the thirteenth century to nearly the middle of the 
fourteenth, points to order and security, and thus to a constant 
intercourse with the West and Iurope. But for the whole of 
what may be ealled the authentie period of Mirza Haidar’s 
history—de., from the second half of the fourteenth century 
until it closes in the middle of the sixteenth—not a single 
Instance can be mentioned of a Luropean having visited any 
of the regions of Central Asia, east of Samarkand. 

If any there were, no vestige of them has survived ; indeed, 
the party of inissionaries, twenty in ummber, with six lay 
companions, who had been gent forth from Avignon in 1383 
under Friur Nicholas, as Dishop of Cambulu (Khan Balgh), 
can only be traced as far as Almaligh, and seems never to have 
been heard of later than 13338.’ The latter date would fall 

1 See Cathuy, pp. 172 and 188-9. 
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within the reign of the Chaghatal Khan, Buzun, and at a time 
when no en wag reigning in Moghulistan. As far as can be 

gathered from the miner ent ainenlory of those times, as 
Giehed by Mirza Haidar’s history, Isan Bugha, the first 
Moghul Khan, was already dead, and the second, Taehbluk 
Timur, had not yet succeeded him. Probably Amir Balaji, 
the Dughlit, was the Ulusbeg/, or chief of the tribe, and he, as 
we aro told, was a Musulman of very recent date. Whether 
the disappearance of the friars had any connection with the 
rise of Islam in the country at that time, or with the general 
disorder that prevailed, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
All that is certain is that no other European is heard of in 
Central Asia till the embassy of Ruy Gonzalez Clavijo from 
Henry III. of Spain to the Court of Timur, which reached 
Samarkand in 140-4, or about a year before 'Timur’s death. The 
narrative of this embassy, however, does not relate to the part 
of Central Asia now alluded to, but to the centre of the king- 
doms, mentioned above, as forming a barrier against the muis- 
rule of the barbarous nomads farther cast. Don Lluy’s 
narrative therefore cannot be utilyed to throw hght on the 
obscurities of Mirza Haidar’s history, for all that the Tarikh-c- 
Rashid? relates concerning ‘Transoxiana is amply elucidated by 
other Musulman ehronicles, and among them some of the 
best. More properly it should bo said that from the middle 
of the fourteenth century no Isnropean is heard of im eastern 
Central Asia till some fifty and odd years after the death of 
Mirza Haidar, and when the kingdom of the Moghul Khans, 
having split up into a number of small States, was, to all 
intents and purposes, at the end of its existence. 

And if there were no European spectators to review what 
was passing in eastern Central Asia, neither docs there appear 
to have becn any Musulman annalist contemporary, or even 
nearly so, with our author, who devoted attention to the 
Moghul Khanates during this dark period. At any rate, I 
have met with uo writer who has done more than allude to 
them casually. Perhaps the book which casts the most light 
on the country and the times, is the Zafur-Ndame of Sharaf-ud- 
Din Ah, Yazdi. As one of the historians of Timur’s reign, and 
the chronicler of his campaigns in Moghulistan, Sharaf-ud-Din 
has necessarily become an authority on the period ending with 
the date of Timur’s death, although he had never set himself: 
the special task of writing a history of Moghulistan and its 
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Khans. He merely speaks of those against whom his hero, 
Timur, carricd on campaigns or had other direct dealings with, 
but he in no way professes to write the story of the Moghuls 
for any period. Thus, his narrative ends about a hundred and 
twenty years before Mirza Haidar was of an age to begin 
collecting the traditions, which constitute the groundwork of 
much of the early part of his own book ; and for this interval, 
as well as for the subsequent quarter of a century (about) over 
which his life extended, it may be said, I think, that he is the 
sole Musulman authority for the history of the Moghuls. 
What the Chinese have recorded is brief and incidental only, 
us we have seen. Where, however, Sharaf-ud-Din occupied 
himself with Moghulistan and events connected with it in the 
neighbouring regions, Mirza Haidar has given no account of 
his own—he trusted entirely to the Yazdi author, and has 
simply copied his work. The brief period that falls between 
the opening date of the Térikh-i-Rashidi, and the point where 
the Zafar-Nima takes up the narrative, is dealt with to some 
slight extent by other Musulman authors, though Mirza Iaidar 
gives his own version of it as founded on the traditions of his 
ancestors. 

It may be regarded, therefore, that his history is the only 
work we have, which deals with the period subsequent to the 
accounts furnished by the Zufar-Nama—or from the early 
years of the fifteenth century to the middle of the sixteenth ; 
while for this epoch Mirza Haidar’s evidence is unsupported by 
any uropean witness, and only very partially attested to by 
the Chinese annalists. This solitary, individual character of 
the book may perhaps enhance its value as a history, and 
render it indispensable as a reference, for the interval where it 
stands alone ; but it must be admitted that it would have had 
a still nigher value had it been illustrated by outside commen- 
tary, and had it been connected with Western countries and 
events by a link of foreign testimony. If, in other words, some 
Kuropean spectator, regarding matters from a different point 
of view from that of Mirza Haidar, had done for him what 
Plano Carpini and Rubruk chanced to do for the Jahan Kushat 
of Juvaini, or Marco Polo for the field covered by authors who 
treat of the various countries of Asia in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the history of the times might have been 
worked out to better purpose than is the case now, and fewer 
doubtful points left unelucidated. 
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The sequel to the Térikh-i-Rashidt is, perhaps, searecly a 
subject which should encumber this Introduction, yet 1f may 
be worth while to sketeh very briefly an outline of what took 
place in Moghulistan and Eastern Turkistan after the last 
pages of the book were written. At that time the author had 
been some six years regent of Kashmir, and had already been 
absent from the kingdom of the Moghuls for about fourteen 
years, but he continued, it would seem, to keep up communica- 
tion with his friends in Kashghar till the end, and evidently 
took a deep interest in all that was happening there. So much 
was this the case, that in the last recorded chapters of his book,’ 
though he omits much that might have been worthy of notice 
regarding the events that were passing around him in Kashmir, 
he gives some particulars of the course of affairs in what may 
be called his own country. 

At the time when he left it, to conduct Said Khan’s expedition 
into Ladak, Tibet and Kashmir, the Kirghiz and the Shaiban 
Uzbegs, who were the most inveterate cnemics of his people, 
had been so far cheeked as to admit of the Khan turning his 
attention to other quarters. Still they were only checked and 
by no means subdued: in fact, their power was increasing as 
that of the Moghuls declined, and very shortly after Said 
Khan’s eldest son, Rashid Sultan, came into possession of his 
father’s kingdom, wars broke out afresh with the Wirghiz, and 
this time also with the Kazik Uzbegs. Again the Khan is 
sald to have been victorious, and is described as defeating the 
Uzbegs in nore than one great battle; but these victories, like 
the earlier ones, were incre checks to the enemy, and it seems 
evident that during Rashid’s reign they gained in strength and 
became practically masters of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of Moghulistan; while the territory of the Khanate 
became almost entirely confined to the districts of Alti-Shahr. 

This Rashid Sultan (otherwise Abdur Rashid Khan) sueeeeded 
his father in 1533, and lone outlasted our author, for the 
length of lis reign is given by Amin Almad Riazi, m the Haft 
Lklim,? as thirty-three hajra years, which would bring the date 
of his death to 973 t.,or 1565 6 aw. As Abinad Rizi’s account 
of the dynasty, though exceedingly brief, is the only one 
that approaches a consecutive story, it may be followed here. 

YN\iAs tw Park L, 


* For fragments of the Haft Jklim see Quatremcre in Not. et Futraits, wie 
» ATA, seq. 
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Ife tells us that Rashid had thirteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Abdul Latif. This prince is extolled for his bravery, 
and is said to have been sent several times, by his father, into 
Moghulistan, to oppose the Kirghiz and the Kaziks, and that, 
though he was always victorious over his enemies, he lost his 
life during the wars.' Ilis brother Abdul Karim, who was 
regning in 1993, when Ahmad Rizi wrote, 1s also praised. for 
his courage and accomplishments, after the manner of Asiatic 
writers. Abdul Rahim, the tlird son, is stated to have left 
the country without his father’s consent and to have led an 
expedition into Tibet, where he was killed; while the fourth, 
named Abdul Aziz, dicd a natural death at the age of sixteen. 
The fifth gon’s name was Adham Sultan, but he was known as 
Sufi Sultan. He had been made governor of Kashehar, by his 
father, and retained the post for sixteen years, but he survived 
the latter only for a short time. He appears to have becn 
succeeded at Kashehar by his brother, Muhammad Sultan, the 
sixth son of Rashid, who was governor of that place at the 
date of the completion of the Ilaft Iklim.? The seventh was 
wlled Muhammad Baki, but nothing is recorded of him. The 
eighth was Koraish Sultan, who had dissensions with his 
brother Abdul Karim, and retired to India, where he was 
received with every honour, presumably by the Chaghatais, 
He lett two children, who were still alive when Ahmad Razi 
wrote his history. Of the five remaining sons of Rashid 
Sultan nothing is related; the names of three only are 


' Yfaidar Ravi, the author of the Zabdat-ut-Tararihh, savs that Abdul 
Latif was killed at the age of twenty-nine in a fight with “Tou Nazar Khan, 
sovereign of the Kaziks and Korghiz.” ‘The date is quite uncertain ; but for 
some years ending in 1580 the Kazak-Kirghiz (or White Horde) were ruled 
hy one Ak Nazar, who is perhaps the personage intended by “ ‘Tou Nazar.” 
(See Not. ef Hrtraits, xiv., poll, and Howorth, in, pp. 632-84. 

* Siuce completing this Introduction L have been favoured, through the 
ooud oflices of Capt. If. E. Younghusband, with the loan of some valuable 
papers by the late Mr. R. B. Shaw, among whieh [ find the following note 
refering evidently to this sixth son of Abdur Rashid, although called ‘INhan” 
and bot “ Sultau.” [ft ruus: “A Varligh, or title-deed, is still in existence 
oranted by Muhammad Khan, son of Abdul Rashid, as reigning sovereign, 
which confers the dignity of Tarkhda or fanklin’ on a certain Mhd. Fazl of 
‘Puski? It is dated trom Kashehar in a. 996 = vp. 15872 ‘Phe year Jub, 
however, fell chiefly in L588—c.e., from Dec. 2, 1087, to Nov. 20, 1558. 

Again, with reference to Abdul Rahim, the third son, Mr. Shaw has noted 
certain title-deeds which indicate that he was governor of Yarkand m LOLL H. 
(1602-3 a.p.), and of Kuchar in 1017 (1608-9). It also appears from these 
notes, that several grandsons of Abdur Rashid inherited power of some kind 
in the various districts of Eastern ‘Lurkistan, down to near the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 
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mentioned, as Ulus Sultan, Arif Sultan, and Adul Rahim 
Sultan. 

From this meagre account, little can be gathered reearding 
the course of events during the forty-four years that followed 
on the close of Mirza Haidar’s work.t The only two points 
that seem clear are, that there was much contention with the 
Kirehiz and a tendency towards subdivision of the Khanate. 
At length, however, we come to a ray of light (though, alas, 
too late to be of great value) shed by a European traveller ; for 
the next glimpse we get of the Mozhuls and their State 1s from 
the narrative of the Portuguese missionary Benedict Goés, 
which was mentioned, in the last chapter, as having been 
partially rescued from oblivion by Father Matthew Ricci of the 
Jesuit mission at Peking. 

Gots, in secking a road to China, from Agra and Lahore, 
passed through Afghanistan and over the Pamirs, and reached 
Yarkand towards the end of 1608. Tlere he remained for about 
a year, paying, during that interval, a brief visit to Khotan. 
After this he procceded, with many delays, eastward, through 
Aksu, Chalish (the modern Karashahr) Turfin and Kamul, to 
Suchou on the western frontier of China, where he died in 
April 1607, He speaks of Yarkand as the capital of the 
kingdom of Kashghar, and it was there that resided “the 
king” whose name was Muhammad Khan. Wow far this 
Khan’s authority extended is nowhere stated, but the pass with 
which he furnished Crocs’ party, for their journey eastward, 
seems to have been respected, at any rate, as far as Kuchar. 
Aksu is particularly mentioned as “a town of the kingdom of 
Cascar” (Kashghar), aud the chief there is described as a 
nephew of the king’s, and only twelve years of age; but he is 
not named. The territory of “ Cialis” (Chalish) was governed 
by an illegitimate son of the king of Kashghar; but here again 
the traveller furnishes no name, and gives no indication of 
whether the territory was a dependency, or not, of Muhammad 
Khan’s. Similarly, when mentioning Khotan, he merely alludes 
to “the prince of Quotan,” but gives nu name or other informa- 
tion regarding him. Thus the only personage whose name can 
be identified from Goes’ narrative, is Muhammad Khan, who 

' Dr. Bellew’s memoranda derived from the Jarikh-t-Khundn Chdghataya 
(a book, however, which he says he had not seen), aud from personal inquiries, 
are contradictory inter se, and altogethcr at variance, as to names, with the 


slight information afforded by Ahmad Razi in the flaft /klim.— Yarkund 
Leport, pp. 174-5. 
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appears to be the ‘Muhammad Sultan’ of Ahmad Razi’s list, 
and the sixth son of Rashid Sultan. his, at any rate, seems 
possible as far as dates are concerned, though Ahmad Raz. 
states that Abdul Karim (the second son of Rashid) was the 
reigning Khan in 1593, and Muhammad Sultan only governor 
of Kashghar—imeaning, presumably, the town and district of 
that name, but not the entire Khanate. Ten years, however, 
had passed between the date when Ahmad Riazi wrote and that 
of Goes’ visit to the country. It is Just possible, therefore, 
that Muhammad Sultan may have succeeded his elder brother 
during the interval, and in that ease he would, according to 
the ordinary custom, have added the “title of “ Khan” to his 
name. 

The only other name that occurs in the history of Mastern 
Turkistan as that of a ruler of Kasbghar, is one Ismail Khan, 
who was apparently the last of all the Moghuls to fill that 
position, if indeed, he was a ruler, or ‘Khan,’ in the proper 
sense of the word. It would seein from Mr. Shaw’s fragmentary 
papers, mentioned in note 2, p. 121, above, that he was a great- 
grandson of Rashid Sultan, and he is shown in this degree, in 
the genealogical table at the end of Section IL. of this Introduc- 
tion. He must have lived in the third quarter of the seventecnth 
century when the Khwijas held the real and practical authority 
in the State; while at a somewhat earlier date we hear of one 
Muhammad Khan as governor at Yarkand, Abdulla at Khotan, 
Khudabanda at Aksu, and a certain Abdur Rashid in the dis- 
tricts of Kuchar and Turfan.t But how these personages 
were descended we are not told. It is probable that all were 
grandsons or great-grandsons of Rashid Sultan, but it cannot 
be so said for certain. 

Of the Eastern Khanate, or Uighuristin, nothing is to be 
gleaned from any Musulman author accessible to me, subse- 
quent to the date of Mirza Haidar’s history. A short frag- 
ment regarding the succession of the Khans, however, 1s to 
be found in Dr. Bretschneider’s extracts from the Chinese 
history of the Mings. It is related there that on Mansur 
Khan’s death, in 1545, he designated his eldest son, Sha (Shah 
Khan), to be his successor; but Sha’s brother Ma-hei-ma 
(Muhammad) laid claim to the throne, and though he did not 


1 See Bellew, Yarkand Report, p. 175, and Vali-Khanoff in Russians in C. 
Asia, p. 169. 
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succeed in obtaining it, took possession of a part of Hami---a 
province which was included in lis’ brother's domintons.' 
Afterwards he allied himself with the “ Wa-la” (the Onat 
or Kalmiks), and with their assistance attacked Shah Khan. 

No date for this last event is given, nor is the result of the 
attack mentioned; it is not clear, therefore, whether he gained 
the throne by foree, or by what means. All that is vouchsafed 
is that Shah Khan died in 1570, and was succeeded on “ the 
throne of Tulufan” (‘Turfiin) by Ma-hei-ua, when three other 
brothers revolted against him. One of fies Was named So- lel 
(Sufi), of whom it is recorded that he “ aspired to the crown,” 
called himself Su-tan (Sultan), and that he sent an embassy to 
China,’ 

As the Khans and their descendants tottered to their fall, the 
Kirghiz began to descend into the lowlands of Alti-Shahr and in- 
terfere, directly, in the affairs of their old opponents. They were, 
in some cases, the supporters of influcntial priests, or Khwajas, 
who were rapidly acquiring wn influence that was to gain for 
them the sovercign power in the country ; but without attempt- 
ing here to follow all the gradual changes that brought about 
the establishment of these new rulers, it may be said generally, 
that before the middle of the seventeenth century, the priests 
and saintly teachers, spoken of above, had acquired so great an 
authority, that the governing power of the country was rapidly 
passing into their hands. Their ascendeney was the dircet 
result of the encouragement they had received, for some genera- 
tions past, from the superstitious Khins and Aimirs of all the 
surrounding countries, and it 1s hardly a matter for surprise 
that their power, as a class, should develop, or if, when the 
authority of the dynastic chiefs im Hastern Turkistan was 
decaying, they should take advantage of the situation to build 
up a government of their own. As Khwajas, or reputed descen- 
dants of the Prophet, their lineage was undeniable, and ranked, 
in the estimation of Musuliman Heil wr in advance of that 
of any of the Khans or Sultans who held the secular power. 

" Hana remained dependent ou Tartan dll the vear Loo6, when, according 
to the Chinese annals of the present dyuasty, the chief of the province, named 
Bey Abdullah, acknowledged the supremacy of the imperor Kang-hi (Jed. 
fesearches, ii., p. 18%). 

* Lb i, p. 198. Hf the dates are correct, this Sufi canuot be the personage 
of that name mentioncd im the list of Almmad Razi, as llth son of Rashid ; for 


the sufi of the list is reported to have died only a short time after his father 
—te, shortly after L566. 
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They had no special nationality, but formed a class or brother- 
hood of devotees, banded together in aim and design, though 
wandering or dwelling, separately, in all the countries of Central 
Asia. ‘hey became expounders of the Wusulman law, and the 
executive authority (such as it was) dare not oppose them ; they 
were also workers of miracles and healers of the sick, and in 
these capacities obtained a hold over the minds of the mass of 
the people. “Their tombs,” Dr. Bellew tells us, “ were con- 
verted into sacred shrines endowed with all sorts of munificent 
virtues. tich grants of land were apportioned by successive 
Khans for the support of their establishments, whose presiding 
elders in return dispensed, in the name of their patron saint, 
endless favours and bounties to an illiterate and superstitious 
peasantry.” 

The Khwajas, in short, were a class that nad been evolved by 
all that had gone before, during the rule of the Moghul Khans 
—a rule that had begun with the raiding and lawlessness of 
irresponsible nomads, and had ended with the hypocrisy and 
fanaticism that usually inark a people incapable of attaining to 
any degree of civilisation. In the Khwajas they unconsciously 
raised up rivals who were to displace their house, while these, 
within little over a contury, had, for much the same reasons ag 
their predecessors, to quit the stage and make room for others. 
They had scarcely begun to wield the power that had fallen 
into their hands when, as is the case with most governments 
and dynasties of Asia, discord began to spring up among them, 
and their brotherhood was divided into two opposing camps. 
One of these was known as the party of the “ White Moun- 
tain,” and the other as that of the “ Black Mountain ”—the 
Ak-taghlik and the Kara-taghlik. Their feuds were at first 
based on religious dissensions, but this rendered them none the 
less bitter: they soon developed into political strife, which 
would speedily have brought about the end of their rule, but 
for the support that both parties obtained from the Kirghiz. 
The White mountaineers summoned the nomad clans from 
Moghulistan, while the Black mountaineers called in those 
from the Pamir region; and though the White party, under the 
leadership of the cclebrated saint, Khwaja Hiddyat Ullah (better 
known ag Hazrat Afik) obtained the upper hand for a time 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, their perpetual 
contentions resulted in the entire country falling first into the 

1 Yarkund Report, p. 174. 
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hands of the Kalmaks, and finally passing to the rule of the 
Manchu Emperors of China. 

Thus the Kirghiz were amply avenged on their ancient 
enemies, and began to form the great confederacies that have 
endured to the present day. 

They and their kinsmen, the Kaziks, not only prospered in 
their own way, but multiplied, so that at the present time they 
represent a large section of the population in the Russian 
Asiatic dominions. Both families are found spread over the 
whole of the provinces of Central Asia, north of the Sir and 
the western Tian Shan, in large, if somewhat scattered, com- 
munities, Thus, of the Kirghiz proper (the ‘Black,’ or ‘ Hill,’ 
Kirghiz of the Russians), the estimates compiled by Mr. P. 
Lerch in 1873, from various sources, show a total of about 
176,000 persons,' while a» good many more, for whom no 
numerical estimate is forthcoming, are known to exist in the 
Chinese provinces to the east of the Russian possessions, and 
in the hill tracts of Southern Farghina and the Pamirs. 
The Kaziks—the Uzbeg-Kazak of Mirza Haidar—are even more 
numerous. lor those who are still nomadic in their mode of 
lite, sufficiently ample statistics were available, about twenty 
years ago, to enable Mr. Lerch to sum up their total numbers, 
in Jiussian territory, as some 867,000 souls. But to this 
section also, some addition would have to be made for com- 
munities living in Chinese territory. Moreover, the figures 
furnished refer only to the nomads among both the Kazik and 
the so-called Kirghiz proper. ‘There are, however, sections of 
settled Kazaks who are fairly numerous in the Zaratshan valley, 
Kurama, etc., but they are so much intermingled with the 
Uzbegs and Tajiks of those regions, that their strength was not 
(at the time Mr. Lerch wrote) to be ascertained with any degree 
of certainty.” 

At the same time the other tribal enemies of the Moghuls— 
the Uzbegs proper—who had become established in 'Trans- 
oxlana since the early part of the sixteenth century, continued 
their sway under the dynasty then founded, down to a date 
about coeval with the break up of the Moghul kingdom; while, 
indirectly and after many vicissitudes, they gave rise to the 
line of Bokhara Khans now reigning. Mirza Haidar’s own 


' This figure does not include those dwelling in the Vernoye circle. For 
these no estimates were obtainable. 
* See Russische Revue, 1872, Left i., pp. 26-9 and 39, 
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successors in Kashmir are, for some thirty-five years snbsequent 
to his time, to be found among the members of the families, to 
whose weakness and incapacity he owed his own successful 
regency of nearly eleven years—a term not often reached, about 
that period, by any of the native chiefs. After his death, the 
same internal strife and disorder prevailed, that had been 
habitual for many years before his government began, so that 
no less than eight kings are recorded to have reigned between 
the years 1551 and 1587, when Akbar stepped in and finally 
annexed the country to the dominions of the Chaghatais in 
India. 

A small residue of the Moghuls still exists among the Turki 
inhabitants of Kastern Turkistan. The number is trifling 
indeed, and they are scattered chiefly among the northern 
towns, where, however, they form no separate communities; on 
the contrary, they are so much mixed in blood that no one but 
their immediate neighbours and associates are aware of any 
difference in their origin to that of the people around them. 
Still, a difference is so far acknowledged that they are called, 
and call themselves, Moghuls. In this capacity it must be 
said, according to the testimony of Dr. Bellew, that they enjoy 
very little respect: rather they are given over to the meanest 
modes of life, and are looked down upon as an inferior people. 
It is possible that some may also exist in Western Turkistan, 
Farghana or Transoxiana, but I know of no mention of them 
in these countrics. In the northern Ifazira country, and on 
the Indian frontier of Afghanistan (among the divisions of the 
Afridis) we find sub-tribes still flourishing under the name of 
Mongol or Mangal, who, Sir H. Woworth beheves, may very 
possibly be remnants of the Mongols, and may thus represent 
the Moghuls of a later date.* Just as the Hazaras still form a 
people apart, having descended from Mongol invaders of the 
country they now inhabit, it may also be that the Mangals are 
a relic of some other Mongolian army which overran Afghani- 
stan in the days of Chingiz or one of his successors. But 
whether the features and language of the Mangals show any 
trace of such an origin, I have no information. 


‘ Yarkand Report, pp. 81, 17k. - 
2 Dr, Bellew was of the same opinion. He mentions an early conquest of 


the Afridi conntry by “Turkish tribes ;” and speaks of the Mangals as a 
“Mongol or Chaghatai-Turk clan,” who became “settled about the Péivar, 
and the head waters of the Kurram river.” (See Races of Afghanistan, 


pp. 78-9, and 102. 
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Perhaps it may be in India that Moghuls, of one varicty or 
another, are more numerously represented than elsewhere at 
the present day. In the course of the operations connected 
with the compilation of the census of the Punjab, in 1881, Mr. 
Denzil Ibbetson found large numbers of people claiming the 
name of Moghul, many of whom, though perhaps descended 
from the tribesmen who entered India at the time of Baber or 
Humayun, can scarcely owe their origin to the Moghuls of 
Moghulistan- the true Moghul Ulus of Mirza Haidar. Such as 
they are, however, they are chiefly to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi, in the Rawal Pindi division, and ,on the 
routes that cross the northern frontiers of the province. In 
these localities they are divided into numerous sub-tribes, but 
of real Moghuls among them, only those calling themselves 
Chaghatai and Barlis seem to be numerously represented. For 
the former, Mr. Ibbetson gives 23,593 as the total number, and 
of the latter 12,137.’ But how far they have retained the 
characteristics of their race, or whether, in their changed con- 
dition, they would be recognised ag the blood relations of 
the present Mongols of Mongolia, or even of the Ilaziras of 
Afghanistan, there is nothing to show. Sill, something of the 
Mongoloid type must remain, it would scem, to support their 
individuality as a tribe. 

On the frontiers of India, apparently, as in Mastern Turkistan, 
the descendants of the Moghuls do not bear a good name; but 
with the people of a tribe that has fallen from a position of 
supremacy, and one that at no time has had any very high qualities 
to recommend it, this is perhaps not surprisiny. The national 
character of a community would naturally degenerate with the 
loss of political and military power, and in the absence of a 
consciousness among its members, that they belonged to a ruling 
caste. The more remarkable circumstance is that the race, 
when transplanted to a foreign country as populous as India, 
should have endured at all, and that it should still show any 
signs of individuality. ‘Uhe fact that Moghuls of any variety 
should yet remain as a people, is one more piece of evidence 
which may be added to those mentioned in Section IV. above, 
that many hundreds of years are needed to eradicate the Mongol 
type, or to blot out its racial affinities, even when overlaid by 
tho superior numbers of an alien nation. 


* Punjab Census Report, 1881, i., p. 277. 


PROLOGUE, 


IN THe NAME OF GOD, THe MERCIFUL, THI CLEMENT! 


Tris fitting that the opening of a royal history, and the beginning 
of a book of victory and good fortune, should be the praise and 
evlory of that Monarch, the length and breadth of whose kingdom, 
(according to the words: ‘‘Say—verily God is the holder of the 
Hmpire,”) is defended and preserved from change and decay, and 
whose palace is securely guarded from the evil of destruction 
and rum, 

“Te setteth upon the throne whomsoever He will,” is a 
testimony to Ilfis glorious unity; “Ife deposes whomsoever He 
will,” is a proof of the permanence of His kingdom. 


[ Verses]: And all that is ?twixt earth and sky, 
The sun and moon, the cast and west; 
Krom India to far Ttrkistan, 
The mighty conquerors of the carth 
Have girt the belt of service on, 
Prepared to do their Lord's Dehest. 


The splendour of Lis greatness is beyond the reach of the 
contentions of friends or adversaries, and the glory of His 
omnipotence is exempt from the pretentious claims of passionate 
and dissentient men. 

The kings of the earth place the forehead of helplessness and 
Impotcuce upon the dust of submission and humility, at the palace 
of Tis glory ; and the Khakns, powerful as the heavens, standing 
upon the threshold of the portal of His divinity, stretch forth the 
hand of humility, supplication and devotion. 

“Anme bid.’ Tet it not be concealed from the minds of the 
wise that the Korin, which is the greatest of the miracles of 
Muhammad, is divided into three sections. The first contains the 
declaration of tho Unity of God; the second the statutes of the 
oly Law of Muhammad, and the third historical matter, such as 
the lives of the Prophets. Thus, we sec, one-third of this book 
(none but the clean shall touch it) is intended to teach the history 
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of past generations: and therem lies the clearest proof of the 
excellence of the seienee of history. Moreover, all are agreed 
concerning the utility of this science; and most nations, nay, all 
the peoples of the world, have studied it, and have collected and 
handed down traditions of their forefathers, of which they give 
ample proofs and upon which they rely. 

lor instance, the Turks, in their literary compositions and in 
their transaction of business, as well as in their ordinary intercourse, 
eluuploy a speech based upon the traditions and chronicles of their 
ancestors. 

Consequently I, the least of God’s servants, Muhammad JTaidar, 
son of Muhammad ILusain Kurkiu--known familiarly as Mirza 
Haidar—notwithstanding my ignorance and want of skill, felt it 
my duty to undertake this diffcnlt task. Tor much time has 
already passed since the Khakans of the Moghuls were driven 
from the towns of the civilised world, and lave had to content 
themselves with dwellings in the desert. On this aecount they 
have written no history of themselves, but base their ancestral 
records upon oral tradition. 

At this present date—951 )154£ A.p./—there remains not one 
among them who knows these traditions, and my boldness in 
attempting this difhcult work is due to the consideration that, 
did L not make the venture, the story of the Moghul Khaikins 
would be obliterated from the pages of the world’s history. The 
more [considered the matter, the more conscious 1 became of my 
inability to write an elesant and ornate preface. [Verses.] 2. . 
IPor this reason, and in order to give iny book an auspicious 
vpening, I transeribed the Prolegomena to the Zafar-Nama of 
Siataf-aud- Din Alt Yazdi, as far as the “Amine bod? This Zafar- 
Name contains a history of the Meghuls and their Khikdus, from 
Chingiz Khan to Tnehlak Simuar Khan, but of the suecessors of 
this Jatter no mention is made, except where the context required it, 

T began iny history with the reign of Tughhuk Timur Khan for 
three reasons. (1.2) That which had happened before the time of 
Tughlok Timur Whin had been already recorded, but no acconnt 
had been written of events which took place after lus time, and 
which, not being contained in any history, ought to be written. 
But to write of the times preceding Tughluk ‘Timur Khan, when 
we have already that other excellent history, the Zafur-Naua, 
would Le like digging a well on the margin of tho Euphrates. 
(2.) None of lis successors have attained to so great a degree of 
pre-cmmence, or acquired so extensive a dominion, as Tughlauk 
Phnur Khan. 3.) THe was one of the Moghul Khikins who were 
converted to Isldin, and during his reign the Moghuls, having 
withdrawn their necks from the yoke of Unbehief, entered into that 
state of freedom in Ishim enjoyed by all Musulmins. For these 
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reasons, this history is dedicated to his illustrious name and his 
most noble memory. 

And for three chief reasons, ont of many, IT have called this book 
the TVartkh-i-Rashidi ! 

1. It was Maulana Arshad-ud-Din who converted Tughlnk Timur 
to Islam, as will be recounted hereafter. 

2, Although before the time of Tuehluk Timur, Bardik Ihan, 
wnd after Barak Khan, Kabak Khan, had beeome Musulinins, 
neither these Whakans nor the Moghul people had had a knowledge 
of the Iushd, or © Tiue Road to Salvation,” but their natures had 
remained base, and they had continued in the road that leads to 
Hell. Buta full knowledee of the Rashd tell to the lot of the 
enlightened Tnughlak Timur and his happy people. And inasinuch 
as the beginning of this history will del with this matter, the 
suitability of the title Dashid/ is evident. 

3. Since at the present date, Abdur Rashid, the last of the 
Moghul Khikans, is reigning, and since this book has been 
dedicated to, and written for, him, the reason for the title, Veardh- 
(-Rashid? is [still more! apparent. 


CONTENTS OF THIS BOOK. 


Lt is divided into two Parts [ Daftar i. 

Part L-—lrom the beginning of the reign of Tughluk Timur 
Khan to the time of Abdur Rashid, who is still reigning. 

Part (L—Concerning iyself! and what LT have seen and known 
of the Sultans and Khikans of the Uzbeg, the Chaghatai and 
others ; and, m fact, everything that happened during my lifetime. 

I thank Grod that He has, in His eraciousness, made me absolutely 
independent of the Moghuls. For though the Ithtkans of that 
tribe are of my own race, may, ae ay Own cousins, [received very 
bad treatment, at their hands —a matter of which I shall speak in 
the Second Part. 

[Verses.] 0... 

The ancestors of my mother and of ny father’s mother have, for 
several generations back, been related, on the paternal side, to the 
Khikins. At the age of sixteen,’ having just been Ieft au orphan, 
[went to the court of Sultan Said Khin, who by his fatherly 
kindness, greatly alleviated my grief; he showed me so much 
attention and favour, that Io became an object of envy to his 
brothers and sons. 1 passed twenty-four years at his court, living 
a life of luxury and splendour, and acquiring, under his instruction 
and guidance, many accomplishments and much learning. In the 


tt was in 920 1, or 1514 avp., that the author first joined Sultan Said Khitn, 
of Wiashehar, 
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arts of calligraphy, reading, making verses, epistolary style | usher, 
painting and illuminating I became not only distinguished, but a 
past-master. Tikewise in such erafts as seal-engraving, jewellers 
and voldsmith’s work, saddlery and armour making; also in the 
construction of arrows, spear-heads and knives, gilding and many 
other things which it would take too lone to enumerate: in all of 
these, the masters of cach could teach me no more. And this was 
the outcome of the care and attention of the Khan. Then again in 
the affairs of the State, In important transactions, in planuing 
campaigns and forays | Kazdtk?), in archery, in hunting, in the 
training of falcons and in everything that is useful in the government 
of a kingdom, the Kluin was my instructor and patron, Indeed, in 
most of the above-mentioned parsnits and studies he was my 
olly instrnetor. 

Although I have received from his sons the worst possible treat- 
ment, ET will return them good for evil: and whether the Khan's 
son accep! tlus small work or reject it, Pwill, all the same, dedicate 
it to lim, in order that. he may have a remembrance of me and that 
the world may have a remembrance of him. And the title of this 
book ts derived from his illustrious name, which is: Khliakdn 
bin ulkhakan ussultin bin ussultin almutawakkil ala UldAh al 
Malik Ablnumin abul inuzaffar Abd-ur-Rashid Khan bin Sultsn 
amabrur, wa Whakén almaghfur assaid ash-shahid abul Jath 
Sultin Said Khim. [| Verses.) 2. . 


f xy > * 


Here are omitted one or two Muhammadan legends sueh as are ustally found 
in Musulman histories, and a quotation from the Nashf-al-Hijub, They lave no 
bearing on the anthor’s history. 
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PART T, 


CUAPPER I, 
BLGINNING OF THE PARI. (GI -RASHIDI, 


Oxe day when Tughlak Timur Klin was feeding his dogs with 
swine’s flesh, Shaikh Jamal-ud-Din was brought into his presence. 
Phe Whin said to the Shaikh: “Are you better than this dog or 
is the dog better than yon?” The Shaikh replied: © if I have 
faith Lam the better of the two, but aif P have no faith this dog is 
better than Tam.’ The Wein was inuch impressed by these 
words, and a ereat love for Islim took possession of his heart. 

Tughlak Timur Khan was the son of [sin Bugha Khan, son of 
Dava, son of Barak Khan, son of Kara Tsun, son of Mutukan, son 
of Chaghatat Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, son of Yusukai, son of 
Birtan, son of Kabal, son of Tumana, son of Baisanghar, son of 
Naidu, son of Dutumanin, son of Buka, son of Burnijar Khan, son 
of Alinkué Kurkluk (which means an immaculate woman). Of 
her the Prolegomena of the Zafar-Mime tells the tollowing story ; 
One day a brilliant hight shone into her mouth, and thereupon she 
felt within her a kind of pregnancy —just in the way that Miriam, 
the daughter of Omran, became pregnant by means of the breath of 
Gabriel, And neither of these things is beyond the power of God. 
| Verses. |... 

The object. of this book is not to tell such tales as these, but 
shuply to point out that Burunjar Khan was born of his mother, 
without a father. All histories trace the eenealogy of his mother, 
Alinkua Kurkluk, back to Japhet son of Noah (upon them be 
peace), and detailed accounts of all her ancestors are given in these 
histories. But I havo not accorded them a place in this one, for it 
would take too long; moreover, I have, in this work, limited my 
subject: to events that took place after the conversion to Islam of 
the Moghuls, and have said nothing of their history previous 
to that time. 


6 LTlistory of Tusghluk Timur. 


CITAPTER U1. 
THE BARLY HISTORY OF TUGHULUK TIMUR. 


Tuave heard from trustworthy Moghul sources (and iny father 
and my uncle used alxo to relate) that Isin Bught Khin,! the 
father of Tughluk Tinur Khan, had for his favourite wife a certam 
Satilmish Khiatun; while he had also another wife whose name 
was Manlik. Now the Ikhan had no children, and Stilmish 
Khatun was barren. ‘The Khan, on a certain oceasion, went on 
an expedition with his army.  Aecording to an old) Moghul 
custom, the favonrite wife has the allotment and disposal of a 
man’s wives, keeping back or giving him whichever of them she 
pleases. Satilmish Nhatun learnt that Manlk was with child by 
the Khan, and, being envious, gave her mm marriage to Dukhtui 
Shariwal, who was one of the great Anuirs. When the Khan 
returned from his expedition he asked after Manlik. | Satilmish 
Khatun rephed: “TI have given her away to some one.” The Khan 
then said: But she was with ehild by me,” and he was very 
wroth; butas this was a usual practice among the Moghuls, he 
sald nothing. 

Soon after this, Isin Bugha Khan died, and there was no Klin 
left of the tribe of Moghul. Hvery manacted for himself, and ruin 
and disorder began to creep in among the people. Amir Bulaji 
Dughlat,? an aneestor of the humble narrator, determined on 
discovermg a Khan, and restoring order to the State; so he sent 
a certain Tash mur to find Dukhtui Shardawal, and to obtain 
what information he could, concernine Manhk and her child; 
telling Tash Thnour that if it were a boy, he was to steal the child 
away and bring it back with him. Tash Timur replied: “ It is a 
very long and tedious expedition, and fitting preparations for 
the journcy must be made. 1 beg of you to supply me with 
six hundred goats, that we may first drink their milk and then 
kill and eat them, one by one.” 

Amir Bulaji complied with his wishes and supplied him with 
all that was necessary. Tash ‘Timur then set out. Le journeyed 

1 The rcien of Isin Bugha and the cireumstances under which he became Khan 
of Mochulistan, have been discussed in See. UL of the Introduction. As far as 


the uneertain chronology of the times admits of ifs being stated, his reign 
lasted from about 721 to 730 au, or from L321 to 1350 a,b. 

7 "The name of this Dughlat Amir has been transliterated by some writers 
¥Yulaji and Pilaji, but though the initial letter is always found unpomted, and 
therefore eapable of being read 2, Y, or P, T have, throughout, adopted Bulaji as 
the more probable form, If (as is most hkely) it is of Mongol origin, if may be 
the name met with in the narrative of the Chinese traveler, Chang Chun, where 
it has been transliterated (from the phonetics) by Dr, Bretselneider—Bo-lu-d ji. 
(See Med. Researches, i; )p. So) 
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for a long while in Moghulistan, and by the time he came upon the 
party of Dukhtui Shardawal, there was but one eoat remaining, and 
that was a brown one [kabud|., On his inquiring after Manlik! 
and her child, they replied that she had borne ason, and that she 
had a second son by Dukhtni Shariwal:? the name of the Khian’s 
son was Tughluk Timur, and the name of the son of Sharawal was 
Inchumahk.’ Finally Tish Timur succeeded in carrying off 
Tughlak Timur, and returned to the Amir with him. 

Bulaji belonged to Aksu. When Chaghatii Khan apportioned 
his kingdom, lie gave Mangalai Suyah to Urtubu, who was 
the grandfather of Amir Balaji. Mangalar Suyah is the equivalent 
of A/tab Ru, or “sun-faced.” Tt is bounded on the cast by Kasan 
and ‘Tirbugur; on the west by Sim, Gaz and Jakishinan, which are 
situated on the confines of Farghana; on the north by Issieh Kul, 
and on the sonth by Jorjin and Sarigh-Uighur. This territory is 
enlled Mangalat Suyah, and it was subject to Amir Bulaji. Tn his 
time it contained many large towns, the most important of which 
were Kashebar, Whotan, Yarkand, Kasin, Akhsiket, Andijan, 
Aksu, At- Tee and Kusan.* — I'rom all these towns, Amir Bulsji 


'’'Phis name has been very variously read by different translators. Baron 
Desmaisons took it for Mingli in Abul Ghizi’s history, Mr Erskine read his 
copy of the Tarthh-i-Rashidi, Miduseliles while Dr. Bellew, using the sme 
work, nade it Wail. One of the texts used for this translation has MWiliny, 
Lake many of the carlicr names that occur in the Tarihh-i-Rashidi, it is 
probably Mongol, and therefore, being an unfamiliar one to Musniman writers, 
they word be yery likely to distort i. (See Desmaisony wfbu!l Ghazi, p. 165; 
Miskine’s Iéstory of India, i. p. 393 Bellew, Report ou AMéssion to Yarkand, 
p. L47.) 

- Desmaisons has Sehéri-Oghil for this name. (Abul Gh’, loe. cit.) 

* Jlere Desmaisons reads Vinaa Melike.  CLhbid.) 

PThe name the author makes use of here is to be found in no other book or 
document that Dhave any knowledge of. His description of the region to which 
he applies if, is fairly distinet, and his translation of the term: into Persian leaves 
no unccrtainfy as to ifs mere verbal meaning, Bat he does not tell us what 
language the term belongs to, what country it originated in, or who were the 
people that he borrowed it from, ‘Lhe first word. of the term, Mangalad, is per- 
fectly good ‘Purki, and means ‘forward, in advanee, fronting, the forehead,” ete., 
as for mstance, the * adevanee” guard of an army.ete., Tt is written with some 

variants, such as Mankalad, Maukalé, bat the meaning is im every case the same. 
It may therefore well be facing or fronting, as he translates it into Persian. 

The second word should thus have the signification of Sun. ( may perhaps 
be subject to some uncertainty in the reading, for when unpointed, it may be 
taken for Subah—an Arabie word, very commonly employed in India and some 
other countries, in the sense of a province or adindnistrative division. Tndeed, the 
two words differ by only a dot in the Persian spelling. But there are two 
reasons for rejecting the reading of subah. The first is that Mirza Haider trans- 
lates the whole term Aftdib Rui, so that if Mangalad represents ut, or fronting, 
there would be no word left as an equivalent for 174éb. Secondly, in one of the 
texts used by Mr. Ross, the word is clearly pointed for Suyah. he Haft Ih, 
whose author copied from Mirza Haidar, also makes the word Suyah. 

But Suyah is neither Persian nor Turki: no such word seems to exist in 
either language, and no such proper name, as far as Lam able to ascertain. If 
one word of the term is Turki, it is likely that the other would belong also to 
that language. But this is not quite certain, for a combination would not be 
impossible. ‘Tt is probable, however, that Snyah ‘should he sought in the language 
of some neighbouring nation, and for pieferenee in that of tho Mongols, though 
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selected Akstuas a residence, and 1t was in Aksu that Mish Timur 
fonnd him. As he still had with him the one brown [habud | goat, 


the Kara-Khitais, the Arabs, the Chinese, or even the Buddhists of India aay 
have had a hand in inventing a name for the eountry in aneient times --aif aueient 
the name is; but this last point is also one on whieh Mirza Waidar fils to 
enlighten us 

The Jate Dr. Terrien de Lacouperic, who did me the kindness to look into 
the term, with a view to finding a solution, suggested the similarity of a name 
variously written in the histor ‘al records of Szoma Tsien—-Su Hiai, Sui Yeh, 
and Su Yop, whieh was that of a state that has been identified with Yarkand, 
{t lay, at any rate, to the east of Barghina, was not Kashghar, and was con- 
nected with Aw She, which was perhaps the modern Wuchar My attention has 
cso been directed towards the ancient Indian word Siriyc, for the sen, but this 
eowld hardly have been eombined with the common 'Purki word Mangealas 
While it is unlikely that it could have been cormpted by losing its most 
distinetive letter. My impression is that Mirza Tadar’s name is something 
comparatively modern, and is tather a leudatory term for the region im question, 
than a revival applying to any particular district or town. 

[In the seventh century the name of Sv- Yeh Cinconnected with Mangala? or 
any other word) was used by the Chinese pileiim, Hiuen Tsang, aceording to 
Julien, Beal, and other commentators. for a town on the upper waters of the 
Chiu, then the ¢ capital of certain Turki Khans; though Mr. Watters affirms 
that the name in Hinen Psang should be read, pot Sa- Yeh, but Su-Sa or Su-She, 
This place, as will be shown later (see note, pp. 861-3), was most probably 
the same as Bald-Sdghun. Uf so at was situated) some distanee to the north of 
Barchina, and would therefore not fall within the region desernbed by Mirza 
Haidar as Mangalai Suyah. There is, morcover, a diference in date between 
Jhinen Tsang and Mirza Haidar of some nme hundred years, and the latter 
nowhere imples that he is employing an ancient term. Sue Yeh or Su-Sa was, in fae, 
apphed by the Chinese writers toa diffcrent locality, though, SREY cnough, 
in the syHable Sw it has a certain device of connection with a part of our 
author's province—that is, with Kashehar,  Sw-dé was an ancient: name for 
Kashghar,! and Tinen Tsang tails us: om the town of the Su-Yeh river as 
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mean that most of Western Turkistan and a great part of Mavara-un-Nahr went, 
in the seventh century, by the same name as the city (and perhaps distret) of 
Washghar, though the latter place stood altogether apart from the tact of country 
between the Chu and Kesh. Thus, whether it isin wuny way possible, that 
Hliuen TPsane’s Siu- Yeh, Su-Sa, or oe li can be eonnected with Mirza Haitdar’s 
Suyah must remain extreme ly doubtful, Tf Mr. Watters’ reading of Su-Se 
instead of Su-Yelois the right one, such a suggestion could not hold good. CSce 
China Rev, as below.) 

A curious passage, it may be noted here, oecurs in the Geographical Dictionary 
of the Arab author Y akut, as translated hy Thonnelicr. He writes: * Barghanal 

. confinant avee le Turkestan du coté du distiiet de Taital, lequel fit fice 
an soleil levant, a droite du voyageur qui se rend au pays des Turks.” This 
passage would be too obscure, in any case, to thiow light on the question at 
issuc. It is remarkable only as an instance, in this particular region, of regarding 
a certain tract, or province, as “ facing the sun.’ 

With re verard to the limits given for Mangalaé Suyah, the only boundary that 
the author defines by names ‘that appear to be unknown at the present day, is 
the western one. Sam, Gaz (or the two may be read together as Sdugaz) and 
JSékishmin are indced subject to some variants, but however re ad, T can find no 
place to answer to any of them on the western confines of Farghana, unless it be 
wu smnall town, or village, marked on Ritter and Oetzel’s map of L8tl, as Sam 
Serrak, aud plaecd on the wtragren, tributary of the Syr, about midway between 


| Phe Chinese, quite recently, have revived the ancient Su-lé, and have applied 
Has the offieial name for Kashghar, 
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he received the surname | lakabs of Kuk Uehygu, which is iow borne 
by all his deseendants. 

As they neared Aksu, they fell in with a party of merchants, 
and while they were crossing a pass, the Khan | Tughlik Timur | 
fell down a fissure in the ice. Tash Timur, at this, raised a loud 
ery for help, but he could inake no one hear him, for the caravan 
had crossed the pass and had arrived at a halting ground. ‘Tash 
Timur went to one of the merchants, whose name was Begjik, and 
told him what had befallen the Khan; the merchant eommuni- 
cated this to some of his companions, and several of them set out with 
Tash ‘Timur to the place where the Khan had disapeared. Begyik 
deseended into the chasm and found the Khan wninjured, and 
then and there formed a friendly agreement with him. <After 
that, by way of precaution, he said apologetically to the Klan: “Tf 
you go up first they will not pull me up at all; let mo go first and 
they must perforce pull you up after.’ Again, profftering many 
apologies, he called out to them to throw down the rope, which 
they did, and he went up first, and afterwards they pulled 
up the Khan. All then went on to Aksu. Amir Buldji raised 
Tughluk 'Timur tothe rank of Khakan, and in course of time he 
ruled not only the whole of Moghulistin, but also much of the 
country of Chachatai, as shall be related hereafter, 


Khojand and Tashkend ‘The exact situation of these places is of little impor- 
tance, as the author sufliciently indieates that all Farghana was ineluded, when 
he mentions the names of Addsihet and Nasdn. The tirst of these two does not 
exist nowadays, but it is known to have stood near the site of the present 
Namangdén, While Kdsdu is again somewhat farther westward, and consequently 
not far from the western contines of the provinee. Among the other limits, none 
leave any doubt cacept in detail. Avasan and Tarbugur on the cast, ure both 
well-known towns on the main road leading from Washghar towards Karashahr 
and China, though ealled nowadays NWaehar and Bagar respectively. The 
position of Jorjén is also readily recognised, under the modern spelling of 
Charehdn, or Charechand ; while the country of the Sdarigh Uighur (or Yellow 
Uighur), though long forgotten, may be placed with moderate certainty to the 
eastward of Chirehdn, oy south and somewhat west of Lahe Lob. Farther on in 
his history (pp. 348-9), Mirza Haidar alludes to this country again, as lying 
very much in this position, Dr. Bretschneider has some interesting notes on the 
subject of the Sirigh Uighur taken from Chinese sources, and places their country 
“somewhere north of Zaidam, on the southern verge of the stony desert? They 
would in any casc have dwelt on, or beyond, the south-eastern confines of 
Kastern 'lurkistan. (For Hiuen Tsang, see Beals Si Yu Wi, i. p. 26; Vhon- 
nelier, Diet. de Geogr. de 0 Asie Cent, p. 29; Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 
L,p. 263; Mr. LT. Watters in Chinw Revicw, xix., No. 2, 1890, p. 117.) 
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CHAPTER TIT. 
THE CONVERSION OF ‘TUGHLUK ‘TIMUR KAN TO ISLAM. 


Maunin(t WKawisa Aimtap (may God sanctify his sonl) was 
descended fiom Manliand Arshad-nd-Din. Te was exceedingly 
pious and much esteemed and revered. Te belonged to the sect. 
of Klirdjas (may God sanctify their spirits). For twenty years I 
was in his service, and worshipped at no other mosque than his. 
He led a retired life, devoting his time to religious contemplation, 
and he used to recite the traditions of his sect in a beantiful 
manner; so much so, that any stranger hearing him was sure to 
be much impressed, 

From him T heard that it was written in the annals of his fore- 
fathers concerning Maulana Shuja-ud-Din Malanud, the brother of 
Hafiz-nd-Din, an elder of Bokhir’t (who was the last of the 
Mujtahids, for after the death of Ildfiz-nd-Din there was never 
another Mujtahid), that during his interregnum, Chingiz Khan 
assembled the Tams of Bokhara, according to bis custom, put 
Hafiz-ud-Din to death, and banished Manlina Shuja’ud-Din Mahinud 
to Karikorum. |The ancestors of] Manlint Klowija Ahmad also 
were sent there. At the time of a disaster in Karakornm,! their 
sons went to Lob Katak, which is one of the most important towns 
between ‘Turfan and Khotan, and there they were held in much 


1 In this story (beginning after the word © forefathers”) T have had, slightly, 
to alter the translation in order to make sense; the meaning intended, however, 
ix, TL believe, preserved. In the text there is some confusion, whieh renders the 
passage unintelligible, 

The word Mujtahid, it may be remarked, means properly, a jurist who ean 
deliver judgment without reference to past or prescut authorities; but it) is 
usually employed, throughout Central Asia, to denote a high-priest or Musulimin 
Doctor of Divinity. Tt is in more common use among the Shiahs than among 
{lie Sunnis. 

It is perhaps enrious to read of Chingiz Khan deporting rebellious pricsts from 

Bokhara to his eapital in Northern Mongolia, but if is quite a likely thine to 
have happened. ‘The disaster in Karikoram here referred to by the author, 1s 
impossible to trace, for want of some indication of a date. ‘Phe place underwent 
inany vicissitudes in the Middle Ages. From the time of Chingiz, it: remained 
the eapital of the Mongol Kliikiins only (ill the year 1256, when Mangu_trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Kai-ping fu, in Southern Mongolia, nnd some 
distanee north of Poking. Traces of Narikorum are still in existence; they were 
found in T8SY9 by Mr. N. Yadrintzeff, on the left bank of the Orkhon, about thirty 
miles south-east of Lake Ugeir Nor; ‘and in this position the site is marked on the 
map attached to this volume. The ancient city appears to have covered an area of 
six miles in circumference, and some portion of if may have existed contempor- 
aneously with Lob, or Lob-Katak—a town, or towns, which have lon since passed 
out of existence, and even the sites of which are only to be traced conjecturally. 
(See next note; also Introduction, Nec. ae > Yule’s Mareo Polo, i.. pp. 228 
seq. : Howorth’s Vist of the Mongols, i, pp. IS2-6: Pro, Rv GN, 1890, p. 42 £.) 
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honour and esteem. Iwas told many particulars concerning all of 
them, but I havo forgotten them for the most part. The last of 
the sons was called Shaikh Jamél-ud-Din, an austere man who 
dwelt im Katak. 

On a certain Iriday, after the prayers, he preached to the people 
and said: “I have already, on many occasions, preached to you 
and given you good counsel, but no one of you has listened to me. 
Jt has now been revealed to me that God has sent down a great 
calamity on this town. A Divine ordinance permits me to escape 
and save myself from this disaster. ‘This is the last sermon I 
shall preach to you. T take my leave of you, and re.aind you that 
our next mecting will be on the day of resurrection.” 

Having said this, the Shaikh caine down from the pulpit. 
The Muazcin [erier to prayer} followed him and begged that he 
might be allowed to accompany him. The Shaikh said he might 
do so. When they had journeyed three Jarsdkhs they halted, and 
the Muazzin asked permission to retnm to the town to attend to 
some business, saying he would come back again immediately. As 
he was passing the mosque, he said to himself: “ Mor a last time, I 
will just go and call out the evening prayer.” So he ascended the 
mninaret and called the evening prayer. As he was doing so, he 
noticed that something was raining down from the sky ; it was like 
snow, but dry. Te finished his “call,” and then stood praying 
fora while. hen he descended, but fonnd that the door of tho 
ininaret was blocked, and he could not get out. So he again 
asccnded and, looking round, discovered that it was ramming sand, 
and to such a degree that the whole town was covered ; after a 
little while he noticed that the ground was rising, and at last 
ouly a part of the minaret was left free. So, with fear and 
trembling, he threw himsclf from the tower on to the sand; and 
at nidnight he rejoined the Shaikh, and told him his story. The 
Shaikh immediately set out on his road, saying: “It is better to 
keep at a distance from the wrath of God.” ‘They fled in great 
haste; and that city is, to this day, buried in sand. Sometimes a 
wind comes, and lays bare the minaret or the top of the dome. It 
often happens also, that a strong wind uncovers a honse, and when 
any one enters it he finds everything in perfect order, though tho 
master has become white bones. But no harm has come to the 
inanimate things.! 

1 Throughout this story, Aatak is spoken of as a single town, and when, just 
above. the author brackets Gob and Natak together, he probably means to denote 
the distriet generally, in which the two places were situated. During the mission 
of Sir D. Forsyth to Eastern Turkistan in 1873-1, the question of these sand- 
buried eities was inquired into by himself and Dr. Bellew. As regards their 
positions, the opinion arrived at was that Tob must have stood a short distance 
to the south-west of the lake of that name, while Katak lay probably about thice 


days farther towards the south, on the road leading to Charehan and Khotan. 
Three years later General Prejevalski visited Lake Lob, and indeed spent the 
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In short, the Shaikh finally came to Bar Gul,! which is in the 
vicinity of Aksu. At that time Tughluk ‘Thnur {hin was in 
Aksu. When he had first been brought there he was sixteen 
years of age. Ile was eighteen when he first met the Shaikh, 
wand he met him in the following way. The Khan had organised 
a hunting-party, and had promulgated an order that no one should 
absent himself from the hunt. 1 was, however, remarked that 


winter of IS76-7 in its vicinity, with the modern village of Chargalik (about one 
day’s march to the south-west of the lake) for his headquarters. [In this place 
there were the remains, in the shape of carthen walls and wateh-towers, of an 
ancient down, which the natives called Ottegush-Shahr, or city of Ottogush, 
after a khan who was said to have ruled there. Two days’ journey from 
Chargalik, in the direction of Chirehan, che rains of another town were reported 
to exist; and lastly, General Prejevalski discovered traces of a third, and very 
large city, near the south shore of the lake. This place was known loeally by the 
name of Wunah-Shabr, or “old fown,” and was thought, by Sir TE. Yule, to be 
the remains of the Lob of Mareo Polo and Mirza Uaidar. Mareo Polo, whose 
narrative dates from more than two hundred ycars before that of the Mirza, 
speaks of the town as still in’ existence ino hig day—-he makes no mention of 
ruins —-and there is nothing on record to pomt to its having been buried by the 
sand, like Wataf. The latter place is not mentioned by Mareo Polo, nor does 
General Projevalski seem to have heard of it, by that name at least, though it 
may posstbly be represented by the ruins he was told of, called Gais-Shalir, whieh 
sccm fo THe more in the direction of the shifting sands than the other two, that 
he tells us of, 

Mirza Haidar’s account of the overwhelming of Aetak by the sand, is interesting 
and wraphie, though, no doubt, overdrawn, ‘he process has been well deserthed by 
Dr. Belew, who with Sir D. Forsyth saw it in operation ata place called Urdum 
Padshah, some forty miles to the north-east of Yanei Hisar. The sand waves 
were found to advanee very gradually, but no estimate eonld be formed of the 
yearly rate. When the hillocks of sand become piled against walls or buildings, 
they grow in height, till at length they fall over and engulf the object that 
obstructs them.  ‘Phis last phase of the process would be assisted by a violent 
wind or storm.and it appears to have been a storm that brought about the 
catastrophe narrated by our author The sand in no ease falls from the sky like 
snow, as deseribed by Shaikh Jamil-ud-Din m the text, though, no doubt, the air 
would be full of sand during a storm of wind; indeed, the Shak’: himself says 
enough to show that the disaster at Katak was known to be uiapendimy lone 
before it occurred, and that the storm was only the final ineident. The subse- 
quent action of the sand in laying bare, but little mjured, villages or buildings 
and their contents, in the course of its advance, was found by Dr Bellew to take 
place much as Mirza Haidar relates. It may be remarked here, that the air in 
Hastern ‘Turkistan is at all times, except just after a fall of ram Cwhieh seldom 
occurs) filled with a thick haze, and the sky is dark from the mist of impalpable 
dust or sand held in suspension. Rain clears the mist away, but immediately 
the fall has ceased, the sand begins to rise onec more, in whirling columns, and 
forms small clouds, which at length grow and coalesee till, in a few hours, the 
dry haze has formed again in every direetion. 

As regards the name of Nefak, the texts in the British Muscum all have it 
spelled in this way, and Sir D. Forsyth specially mentions that in his copy of 
the Turthh-i-Rashidi the spelling was the same, In some eopies, however, it 
appears to read Aanak—a question only of a dot and some diseussion was at 
one time raised as to the real name. ‘This need not now be followed up. 
Dr, Bretschneider gives, as Chinese names for Lake Lob, Yen-tse (salt marsh), 
Po-si-hai, and Pu-chang-hat, the last meaning *“icedy sea, or lake.” Shén-Shén 
Was also a Chinese name for the Lob region. (Bellew in Yarhkand Report, 
pp. 27.9; Forsyth in J. BR. G8, 1877, pp. 1 seq; Prejevalski, Kulja to Lob Nor, 
pp. 76-7; Bretsehneider, Med. Researches, ii, pp. Lt and 344.) 

* Pethaps Ofhul, as marked on modern maps in the neighbourhood of Aksu. 
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some persons were scated in a retired spot. Th: Khan sent to 
fetch these people, and they were seized, bound and brought 
before him, inasmuch as they had transgressed the commands of 
the Khan, and had not presented themselves at the hunt. he 
Khan asked them: “ Why have you disobeyed my commands ?” 
The Shaikh replied: “ We are strangers, who have fled from the 
ruined town of Natak. Wo know nothing about the hunt nor the 
ordmances of the hunt, and therefore we have not transgressed 
your orders.” So the Khan ordered his men to set the Tajik free. 
Ile was, at that time, feeding some dogs with swine’s Hesh. and he 
asked the Shaikh angrily: “Are you better than this dog, or 18 
the dog better than you?” The Shaikh replied: “Tf I have faith 
J am better than this dog; but if 1 have no faith, this dug is 
hetter than Tam.” On hearing these words, the Khan retired and 
sent one of his men, saying: “Go and place that Tajik upon your 
own horse, with all dne respect, and bring him here to me.” 

he Moghul went and led his horse before the Shaikh. The 
Shaikh noticing that the saddle was stained with blood (of pig) 
said: “IT will go on foot.” But the Moghul insisted that the 
order was that he should mount the horse. The Shaikh then 
spread a clean handkerchief over the saddle and mounted. When 
he arrived before the Khan, he noticed that this latter was 
standing alone in a retired spot, and there were traces of sorrow 
on his countenance. The Khin asked the Shaikh: ‘ What is this 
thing that renders man, if he possess it, better than a dog?” 
The Shaikh replied: “Faith,” and he explained to him what 
Faith was, and the duties of a Musulmin. The Khan wept 
thereat, and said: “If [T ever become Khan, and obtain absolute 
authority, you must, withont fail,come to me, and I promise you I 
will become a Musulinin.” JTe then sent tho Shaikh away with 
the utmost respect and reverence. Soon after this the Shaikh 
died. Jie left a son of the name of Arshad-ud-Din, who was 
exceedingly pious. Tis father onee dreamed that he carried a 
lainp up to the top ofa hill, and that its hght Ulumined the whole 
of the east. After that, ho met Tughluk Timur Khin in Aksu, 
and said what has been mentioned above. Having related this to 
his son, he charged him, saying: “Since I may dic at any moment, 
let it be your care, when the young man becomes Klin, to remind 
him of his promise to become a Musulman ; thts this blessing may 
come about through your mediation and, through you, the world 
may be Ulumined.” 

Having completed his injunctions to his son, the Shaikh died. 
Soon afterwards Tughluk Timur became Khin. When news of 
this reached Maulana Arshad-ud-Din, he left Aksu and proceeded 
to Moghulistin, where tho Khin was ruling in great pomp and 
splendour. But all his eftorts to obtain an interview with him, 
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that he might execute his charge, were In vain. Every morning, 
however, he used to call out the prayers near to the Khan's tent. 
One morning the Khin said to one of his followers: “ Somebody 
has been calling out like this for several mornings now; go and 
bring him here.’ The Maulana was in the middle of his call to 
prayer when the Moghul arrived, who, seizing him by the neck, 
drageed hin before the Khin,. The latter said to him: « Who 
are you that thus disturb my sleep every morning at an early 
hour?” Ife replied: “LT am the son of the man to whom, on a 
certain occasion, you made the promise to become a Musulman.” 
And he proceeded to recount the above related story. The Khan 
then said: ‘* You are welcome, ¢nd where is your father?” Ie 
replied: “My father is dead, but he entrusted this mission. to 
me.’ The Khan rejoined: “ Iever sinee T ascended the throne I 
have had it on my mind that To made that promise, but the person 
to whom I gave the pledge never came. Now you are weleome. 
What must J do?” On that morn the sun of bounty rose out of 
the east of divine favour, and effaced the dark night of Unbelief. 
Khidmat Mauliua ordained ablution for the Khan, who, having 
declared his faith, became a Musulinin., They then decided that 
for the propagation of Islam, they should interview the princes one 
by one, and it should be well for those who accepted the faith, but 
those who refused should be slain as heathens and idolaters. 

On the following morning, the first to come up to be examined 
alone was Aaniy Tulik, who was my great grand-unele. When 
he entered the Khin’s presence, he found him sitting with 
the Tajik, and he advanced and sat. down with them also. Then 
the Khan began by asking, “ Will vou embrace Ishtm?? Amir 
Tulik burst into tears and said: “Three years ago DT was con- 
verted by some holy men at Washghar, and became a Musulinin, 
but, from fear of you, T did not openly declare it? Pherenpon 
the Khan rese up and embraced him; then the three sat down 
again together. In this manner they examined the princes one by 
one. All accepted Islim, tilt came to the turn of Jaras, who 
refused, but suggested two conditions, one of which was: “T have 
a man named Sataghni Buka,! if this Tajik can overthrow lim 
1 will become a Believer.” The Khan and the Amis cried out, 
“What absurd coudition is this!” WKhidinat Maulana, however, 
said: “Tt is well, let it beso. IfT do not throw hin, F will not 
require you to become a Musulman,”  Jaras then said tu the Mau- 
land:  Lhave seen this man lift up a two year old cainel. Ie is an 
Infidel, and above the ordinary stature of men.” Ihidmat Maulana 
replied, “ Hf it is God’s wish that the Moghuls become honoured 
with the blessed state of Islim, He will doubtless give me sufficient 


1 Dr. Bellew reads this name as Sanghoy Boca. (Yarkaud Report, p. 148.) 
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power to overcome this man.” The Khin and those who hat 
become Musulians were not pleased with these plans. Lfowever, it 
large crowd assembled, the Kafir was brought in, and he and 
Khidmat Maulana advanced towards one another. The Infidel, 
proud of his own strength, advanced with a conceited air. Tho 
Manlana Jooked very small and weak beside him. When they 
cance to blows, the Maulana struck the Infidel full in the chest, and 
he fell senseless. After a little, he came to again, and having 
raised himself, fell again at the feet of the Maulina, crying out 
and utterny words of Belieft The people raised loed shouts of 
applause, and on that day 160,000 persons cut off the hair of their 
heads and became Musulmans. ‘The Ithan was cirenmeiscad, and 
the lights of Ishktm dispelled the shades of Unhelief.  Islini was 
dissenuniated all through the country of Chayhatat Khiin, and 
(thanks be to God) has continued fixed in it to the present 
time, 


BNXTRACTS PROM PE ZAPAL-NAALL, 


CHAPTER LY. 


EXPEDITION OF ‘TUGLILUK TIMUR KHAN INTO THE KINGDOM. OF 
MAVARA-UN-NAHR." 


Since. the country of Mavart-un-Nahr, owing to the events above related, 
was in a state of distuption and confusion, ‘PTughluk-Timur Khan (sou* of 
Davai Khan, a descendant of Chaghatat Khan), Nine of Jatah, to whom 
by meht of descent this country belonved, having called together his officers 
and courtiers, and having made teady an army, set out, im a manner 
becoming a ereat conqueror, towards Mavard-un-Nahr. This was in the month 
of Rabi Assani, 76L of the Hajia, [March a.vp. 1360] corresponding to the year 
of the Mouse [Sichkan] of the ‘Tartar eycle.  ‘Lbirty years had clapsed 
between the death of ‘Parmuishirin* and this event—and during this period 
there had reigned eight khans of the race of Chaghatéi. When Tughluk 
Timur Khan arrived at Chanik Bulak, which is near the river of Khojand, in 
the plains of Taishkand, he consulted with his princes and generals, and they 
decided that the wisest plan would be for Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of 


1 Bellew (who, however, is not translating but summarising from the Tarihkh-/- 
Rashid) tells this story somewhat differently, and ends by saying: “ Toghluk 
Timur was at this time twenty years of age, and he dicd ten years Jatcr, in 
TO+ AGL (1362 ap.) CYark. Report, p. 148.) 

* 'Pransoxiana. 

+ Should be grandson. 

* Vile died 738 aH, which would make twenty-three years; while all th 
texts of the Zafar-Naéma in the British Museum say thirty-three yours. 
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Warait,! Haji Beg of the tube of Arkennt,? and Beejik of the tribe of Kanchals,: 
to zo forward and recomnoitre. ‘The three princes hastened to carry out these 
orders, and when they had crossed the river of Khojand, Amir Bay-izid 
Jaltir, together with his people, joined them, and they all proceeded: tozether 
in the direction of Shahr-i-Sabz. 

Amir Haji Barlas having collected troops from Kesh, Karshi, and that 
neighbourhood, set out fo oppose these combined forces. But on reconsidera- 
tion, Judging the plan to be unwise, be turned with his own force towards 
Khonisin, before the two armies had eome into contliet. 


1 The Karat, or Karait (the final ¢ is only the Mongol plural), are usually 
deseribed as a Mongol tribe, and Rashid-ud-Din, according to Dr. Erdmann, 
includes them in his list of Mongol tribes. Sir H. Howorth, however, gives 
reasons for believing them to be ‘Turks, and also for regarding them as one and 
the same people with the Kirghiz, or tue “ Hakas” of the Chinese. Before the 
rise of Chingiz han, they oecupied Jarge tracts of Southern and Central 
Mongolia, and were, in fact, the mation ruled oyer by Wang Khan, or Prester 
Joln, so famous in medieval history. They were subdued by Chingiz about 
the beginning of the thirteenth eentury, and afterwards became so mach 
seattered, that fragments of their tribes have heen found in various localities all 
over Mongolia, and as far west as the country now known as ‘the Kurehiz 
Steppes. In the latter part of the twelfth century they were perhaps the most 
powerful of all the nomad nations of northern Asia, and are doubtless the people 
who displaced that other important nation, the Uighurs, from north-westem 
Mongolia, and drove them southward. (See Howorth, J. 2. dA 8, L889 pp. 361 
seg; and Erdmann, Ubersieht der 2... Ttirhischen, ete, Volkerstiimme, Kasan, 
Stl.) 

7 Some of the texts may read Azkenut instead of Arhenut, Wut the tribe 
intended can searcely he other than the Alahiut of Deguignes’ list, or the 
Othhonod of Howorth. Tho latter author speaks of six tribes—the Aondurat, 
Lnhirass, Olhonod, Narcnut, Narnlat or Karlut, and [kijiw—who formed a con- 
federacy under the name of Aynkurat. They were of Turki origin, and inhabited 
the north of Mongolia. In the Justitutes of Tinaa the name is written Arhenat; 
and in Rashid-ud-Din’s list, Alana. The last writer classes them as Tartars, 
(See Howorth, Jfist of Mongols, 1, p. 708; Deguignes, Hist. des Thuis, ii, 
p. 3; Davey’s dust. of Timur, p. 19; and Erdmann as above.) 

>The Nangali, or Naahali, were, at the time of the rise of the Mongols, an 
important Turki tribe whose country Tay north of Transoxiana, between that of 
the Aépehdhs on the west, and Moghulistan on the east. Ther appear to have 
been much intermixed with the Nipeldks, and are thought by Loworth to have 
heen the ancestors of the modern Nogais and some of the Turkoman tribes. 
Abul Ghazi mentions the Nedtalé as living on the Cha and 'Talas rivers in 
times previous to the Mongol ageendeney. Dr. Bretselineider tells us that they 
are frequently spoken of in Chinese historical works of the Mongol period, the 
name being generally reprosented as Aang-li, or sometimes Mang-, The tribe 
was known ¢o the Kin dynasty of China as early as the eleventh century, when 
one Of their elucts is said to have offered to become a vassal of the Chinese 
kkmperor. They were a warlike people, and ata later period the Mongol Khang 
utilised their services as soldiers, and even as generals. Rashid-ud-Din also 
classes the Nanhalé ag Turks (Howorth, JTist. of Mouy., i, p. 18; Bret- 
sulneider, 1, p. 801; Abul Ghitzi, p. 88; Krdmann as above ) 
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CHAPTER V. 


INTRIGUES OF TIMUR WITH AVIR HAJL BARLAS—~HIS REEURN FROM THE 
BANKS OF TITRE JTHUN AND TES MERPING Wiill PRE THREE PRINCES, 


[Arabic verses]: 
Judgment is preferable to the valour of heroes; 
The former is the first of virtues, the latter stands second ; 
sut when these two are united in one person, 
That person can attain the highest summits of fame. 


[Persian verses] : 
With judgment thou canst put a whole army te rout. 
One man with «a sword can killas many as a hundred men! 


The events about to be related, all testify to the truth of these statements. 
For when Amir [ji Barkts heard of the advance of the army of Jatah, he 
abandoned his own country and set out for Khordisin. Ie crossed the desert 
and arrived at the River Jihun. Amir ‘Timur? saw well that if he continued 
in this policy of self-preservation, his native country would go to ruin, and 
his inherited dominions would fall into confusion, for in that same year his 
father Amir 'Tragat had died. 


[Verses]: [lis father was dead and his uncle had flown : 
The people were exposed to the ravages of a stranger. 
Its enemies had placed the tribe in danger: 
It was become as an cazle without wings or feathers. 


Under these circumstances, although he had not passed the ave of twenty 
five, and his intelligence had not yet received the enlightenment of great. 
experience, Amir ‘Timur determined upon setting these affairs in order, and 
with this intent took counsel with Amir IJTaji, saying: “If the hingdom 
remains without a head, great evils will most surely come upon it, and the 
people will be entirely annihilated by the violence and perfidy of enemies.” 


[Verses]: A kingdom without a head is like a body without soul; 
Certainly a body without a head is as good as destroyed. 


“Since you wish to proceed into Khorasin, I think I had better return to 
Kesh, and when [ have comforted and encouraged the inhabitants of that 
place, L will go thence to the court of the Khan. I will confer with the 


‘ Here follow some rhetorical phrases and more verses, which are omitted in 
the translation. Their burden is the superiority of intelligence over the sword. 

* Known as Tamerlane, Timurlang, ete. He is always spoken of in the texts 
of the Zafar-Name as“ Sahib-i-Kirdn,” or “ Lord of the Conjunction”; but [ 
propose to call him throughout “ Amir Timur,” which is not only correct, but is 
suflicient to distinguish him from other Timurs. Major C. Stewart, in’ the 
Preface to the Mulfuzdt Timuri, translates “ Sahib-i-Wirdn” as “ Lord of the 
Auspicions Conjunction.” 
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princes and nobles of the State, so that this country and the people, who have 
been entrusted to our care by God, may come to no harm,” ! 

Having thus spoken he departed. Amir H4ji was fully convinced that the 
words of Amir ‘Timur were divinely inspired, and therefore accepted all his 
decisions and approved all his plans. When Amir Timur arrived at Khuzar, 
he met Haji Mahmud Shah Yasuri, who was acting as euide to the advance 
body of the army of Jatah. The troops were advancing with all possible 
haste, whetting the teeth of their lust for plunder and desire for booty, and 
sewing themselves purses in expectation of the treasure and wealth to pe 
found in that country. Amir ‘limur succeeded in arranging an amnesty with 
the generals of this foree, saying: “Wait here while I go and see the 
princes and, with them, determine upon some reasonable and advisable pian.” 
The wise words of that prince were as heavenly utterances, and had such an 
effect on the soldiers, that, in spte of their eagerness to advance, they 
remained where they were. Amir ‘timur passed safely on, and when he 
reached IXesh he met the three Amirs of Jatah, who had themselves just 
arrived there. After friendly greetings had been exchanged, they expressed 
to him their satisfaction at hearing that he was going to submit himself to 
the Khan; and they appointed him governor of the district, which had 
formerly belonged to Amir Karachdr-—that is to say, the district round about 
Kesh, together with its dependencies; with the result. that, by his wise 
conduct, the torrent of distress and calamity which threatened to overwhelin 
this country was turned aside, and the people again enjoyed that repose 
which they had lost all hopes of recovering. [Verses]... . 

Tn the opinion of the most ignorant people, it, seemed that a creat piece of 
good fortune had befallen Amir Timur, but Fate had still a thousand successes 
in store for him, 

After this, Amir Timur took Icave of the princes and threw the shadow of 
his protection and care upon the tribe. He commanded troops to be collected 
between Shahr-i-Sabz and the River Jihun, and in a short time, having 
mustered a very large army, set out, tovether with Amir Yasuri. At this 
time a dispute arose among the princes of Jatah, who having withdrawn all 
their troops from Mavara-un-Nahr, returned to the headquarters of Tughluk 
Timur Khan. After that, Bityazid Jaldir, with the whole of his following, 
juined the side of Amir Timur and Amir Khizar Yasuri. 


CITAPTER VI. 
TUGHLUK 'TIMUR KIIAN’S SECOND INVASION OF MAVARA-UN-NAHR, 


WueEn desire for the government of Mavard-un-Nahr a second time seized 
the skirt of Tughluk ‘Timur Khén’s enthusiasm, he prepared an innumerable 
army and, in the month of Jamdd-aldvla of the year 762 (a.p. 1361), corre- 
sponding to the year of the Ox in the Tartar cycle, he again marched for that 


' He probably means that he will make friends with the chiefs, and persuade 
them not to do the country any injury. 
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country. When he arnved at Khojand, Amir Baydzid Jaldir came to offer 
him his services. Amir Bayan Salduz also, as a sign of his obedience, went 
forward as faras Samarkand to meet the Khidin, and Usjr Barlis, although at 
the time of the Whian’s first invasion he had opposed jim, trusting to Provi- 
dence, now presented himself before him. In the meanwhile the Nhan had 
oven orders to dis men to capture Aamir Baydzid and put him to death, 
Amir Haji Barkis, fearing a similar fate, fled towards Kes). He got together 
some of his own tribe and led them across the Jihun, Int they were attacked 
by the Kashmir! regiment of the Jatah army, who were pursuing them, aud 
a battle took place, in which Jughim Barlds was killed, anc Amir [aji 
retired to Khorasan, On his arrival at Ihorasha, which is a villave of 
Buluk-1-Juvin,? a dependency of Sebzviir, he was seized by a band of brigands 
aud, together with his brother [dexn, was killed. After the conquest of 
Khordstin (which event made Aiir ‘Timur feel binself in some way avenged) 
and after some of them? had been put to death, that village became a fief of 
the heirs of Amir Haji, and up to the present time the inhabitants thereof are 
their subjects and agents. 

Among the Amuirs at the ecurt of Jatalh was a certain Amir Hamid, of the 
faibe of Wurlikut,! who was distinvuished above his peers av the cout . his 
wisdom and common scnse. Iie had free access vo the Khia, and whatever 
he proposed in the way of advice or approval, was acceptable. At this time 
he began to praise and extol the virtues of Amir ‘Timur to the Khan, and he 
begeed the Khiin to restore to the prince, the territory that was his by right 
of inheritance, The Khdén lent a favourable ear to lis entreaties, and 
Inessenger was immediately despatched to fetch Amir Timur. he prince 
aceordinzly caine to the Khan, received from him the warmest welcome, 


1 All the texts have the word *S Kashmir,” and there can be no doubt of the 
rending. ‘The question is as to the fact mentioned.  [ sccms almost impossible 
fo imagine that there was a regiment of Kashmiris in the serviee of the Moghul 
Khans. No doubt the Buddhists of Kashmir had intercourse with those of 
astern ‘Turkistan, and more especially with Ixhotan; and a certain number 
may have found their way into the service of the hans, but they must have 
heen differently constituted to the Kashmiris of the present day, if they beeame 
soldiers, Possibly all strangers who came into the country ‘from the side of 
Kashinir were called Kashmiris, and if so there may have been, among them, 
Hindus and others with sufliciently warlike qualitics to cnlist as fighting-men. 
But perhaps the most likely explanation is that they were slaves, or descendants 
of slaves, and of prisoners, carried off during the carlicr Viongol invasions of 
countries in the direction of Kashmir. In this case, ttle but the name of 
Kashiuiri would have remained to such people, a century and a half later, 

= Probably the plain of Juvain (or Jagatai Juvain), which lies to the north 
and north-west of Sabzawirin Khorasan. Balik means “a district.” Khorasha 
most likely stands for Kudashah, the name of a village in the Juvain plain, 
marked on modern maps. 

’ By the word “ them,” the brigands scem to be intended. 

' Probably the Karluks, in the Mongol plural, is the tribe meant. The WKarluk 
were certainty Turks by origin, and. in Sir H. Howorth’s opinion were of the 
Uighur race. Rashid-ud-Din enters them under the Turki tribes, pure and 
simple. At the time of Chingiz, they appear to have inhabited the country north 
of the Tian Shan, but later they probably pushed farther towards the west. From 
Dr. Bretschneider we learn that the Karluk are repeatedly noticed in the 
Chinese histories under such names as Ato-crh-li, Ha-la-lu, ete. (See for Howorth, 
Seet. LV. of Lntroduction; Rashid-ud-Din in Erdmann’s Ubers. d. Tiirl:. Vélieer- 
staume; Bretsehneider, ii., pp. 39-41). Communities of Warluks are found 
at the present day in nnd around Badakhshin, where they are regarded as Turks 
and speak the Turki language. 


Cc 2 
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and was appointed Governor of Kesh and Tumdin,’ together with their 
dependencies. 

i the winter of that year, the Khan determined to make war apon Ai 
Husain,’ and set out agamst him. Amir Husain, for his part, also raised an 
ariny and Jed at as far as the River Vakhsh.  [fere he pitehed fis camp. 
When the Whin had passed the Tron Gate! and anived near to where Amu 


' Bor Taman, probably Maricar (sometimes written Were) should be read, 
The town stands on the Zardfshin, to the north-cast of Bokura 

> Thisain was grandson of the Anur Kazagan, a prince of the tube of Tahal 
(according to Petis de la Croix) who had revolted against Sultan WKazin, the 
“Grand Can ”—that is, the Khikan of the Chaghatai. (ist. de Tomar Bee. 1, 
p. 2.) The word Tak/f is probably a corruption; it should perhaps read Tad, a 
difference only of a dot under one letter, 

“ The texts, in this place, have Darband-i-Ahanin, or * Tron Gate,” but in all 
other places Audugha, the name by cvhieh the pass was usually known. It ts 
often mentioned by ancient travellers, ut has very rarely been visited im moder 
times, at any rate up to within the last few years, or before the Russians beeame 
possessors of Samarkand and Khokand. The gates, in ancient tines, were a 
mnlity, for the Chinese traveller Uiuen Tsang, who passed the Darband = in 
630 a.p., describes the defile as “closed by folding gates clamped with iron.” 
(Sec Sir HE. Yule in Woed’s Ovus, 1872, p. xix) At the time of Chingiz Khan, 
when Chinese trivellers frequently went backwards and forwards between China 
and the econqueror’s camp in various purts of Central Asia, the pass of the Tron 
Gates Is frequently mentioned under the name of Tte-inen-Icuan (literally, Lron 
Gate barrier); and one of them, the Taoist monk Ch:ing Chun, describes his 
passage through the defile in £222, with carts and an escort of a hundred Mongol 
and Mulamimadan soldiers: “ We crossed the mountains in a south-cast direction 
and found them very high. Masses of rock were lying seattered about, The escort 
themselves pulled the carts, and took two days to pass to the other side of the 
mountains.” (Chinese Mediaval Travellers to the West, by Dr. 1. Bretschneider, 
1875, pp. 41, 42.) The gates themselycs scem, thus, to have disappeared by the 
thirteenth century, and they had certainly done s0 at the beginning of the 
fifteenth, when Ruy Gonzalez Clavijo visited the spol, in the course of his em- 
bassy (1403-5) from Jlenry TIT. of Spain to Amir Timur. Tle wrote: “ ‘These 
mountains of the Gates of Iron are without woods, and in former times they say 
that there were great gates covered with tron placed across the pass, so that no 
one could pass without an order.” (See Limbassy of duy Gh. Clacijo to Court of 
Timur, by CO. R. Markham, Waklnyt Series, 1859, p. 122.) From the time of 
Don Ruy down to 1875, when the Russian Hisar expedition passed the Darband, 
no Nuropean appears to have seen (or, at any rate, fo have described) the defile. 
Mr. N. A. Maycf, who accompanied the Russian Jxpedition, described the spot 
thus: “The famous ravine of the Tron Gate winds through a high mountain 
chain, about twelve versts to the west of Derbent. It is a narrow clelt, 5 to 
395 paces wide and about two versts long. It is known now as Buz-ghala Khiina 
(i.e, the House of Goats). Its eastern termination is 35140 feet above the sea; its 
westcm termination 37 t0 feet. A torrent, Buz-ghala Khana bulk, flows through 
ie...” (Creogr. Magazine, Dee , 1876, p. 323.) 

The term “ Tron Gate,” or at any rate “ Kulugha,” seems often to have been 
applied to narrow defiles in medimval times; thus there Is the gate in the 
“Wall of Alexander,” near Durband, on the west shore of the Caspian, which 
is still, according to Sir TL Yule, called in Turkish Densir-Napi, or Tron 
Gate. Another is the defile of Trdki leading from the Sairam (Nor) or Sut 
(itul) lake southward, to the Hi iver. This was called Nulughe by Turki- 
speaking people, and Thnoa-Nhalaya by the Mongols; and Dr. Bretschneider 
explains that the word Ihalaga, or Ithalga, means, in Mongol, a pass or gate, 
while Témur signifies iron, The Chinese traveller Chang-‘Te, in 1259, passed 
through the Talki defile, and deseribed it as “ very rugged, with overhanging 
rocks.” He speaks of it by a transliterated Mongol name which stands for 
“iron roadway.” Possibly—thongh | think not—it may be this Talki AKulugha 
which the historians of Timur refer to when, in recording his last expedition but 
one against the Jatah Moghuls, they describe the route taken by the division of 
the army commanded by ‘imur’s son, Owar Shaikh Mirza, from Yulduz towards 
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[Lusain was encamped, the two armies came in sight of one another and were 
preparing to engage, when Waikhosru of Whatlin, together with lus men, left 


the side of Amir [fusain and joined the army of the Khan, thus breaking the 
order of battle of the former! When Amir [fusain perecived this, he turned 
and fled. Phe victorious Khan went im pursuit of him, and crossing the 
Jihun, penctrated as tar as Kunduz. Ilis troops millased all the country 
round about, as far as the mountains of Tindu Kush, ara spent the following 
spring and summer in that region, 


Kashghar. At any rate the fron Gate near Kesh, in Transoxiana, ¢ nnot have 
been meant, as Petis de la Croix, in reading the Zafar-Nama, and Price, relying 
upon the Mauzat-ws-safa, scem to have assumed. From the Yulduz valley, Omar 
Shaikh is made to return to Andijan by way of Kushar, Uch-Tarfin, and 
Kashghar, and to fight a battle with an Amir of Jatah in the pass o Malughe,on 
the way. While it is searcely conecivable that he should have marched first, 
into the heart of Transoxiana, there have met with a Jatal Amir far in the rear 
of Timur’s anny, and then have returned to Andijan, it is Just possible, though 
improbable, that he may have first made an expedition norih-westward to the 
Talki defile and thence back to Puchar. TP suspect that in the hills between the 
Yulduz and Kuchar, there was yot another defile known by the name of Kadugha, 
or Pass, and that it may be represented on modern maps by the pass of Itui-icute. 
This view is supported by the circumstance that the vietory over the Jatah Amir 
is mentioned, in the Zafar-Nawa, as having been won before Omar Shaiklh’s 
arrival at Kuchar, and without any allusion to a return mareh northward, for 
{ter the battle, he ts said to have coutinued his mareh by way of Iwuelar, ete., 
to Kashghar. Jn this ease, the translators liave probably been led into ealling 
the pass “Tron Gate,” on account of the name Auliagha boing identical with one 
of those used tor the Darband-i-Ahanin near Kesh. bn all hkelihood, there were 
Inany passes in various parts of ‘Turki and Mongol-speaking Asia, which were 
known simply by the name AKulugha, though they may have had more specific 
loeal names besides, such as Timur, or Denir, Aadugha. Vhe error fallen into, in 
this case, was to apply the Persian translation of cue of these specifie names, to 
all Aadagha, or passes. (See for Talh/, ete., Bretsehneider’s Rescarches, 1, p. 127, 
and it, pp. 84-5 and 250.) 

' Amir Tfusain had put to death Waikobad, the brother of Naikhusra Cifisf. 
de Tinwr Bee, i po Wl) hese Zoroastrian names, oecurring in Whatlin at 
this period, are remarkable. As regards the state or province of Khathin, Kliuthin, 
or Khotl, Sir H. Yule located it (am 1872) somewhat north of the present Istolab 
and west of Darwiz; but Mr. Mayet) who travelled in this region three years 
liter, believes Kurgdin-Tube (Ze, Kurghin Tipa) on the lower Sturkhab (or 
Viikhsh) and a short distanee west of Kolb, to have been the centre of the 
ancient Khathin. He quotes Ibn Dast, an author of the tenth century, to the 
effect that the kingdom of Khotl, or Khathin, included the lower valley of the 
Vakhsh and that of the Natir-nahin, with the town of Kabiidian, and reached 
also to Faizabad on the upper waters of that river. Khathin existed at least. 
down to the end of the fifteenth century, for in 1498 we find Khusru Shah, of 
Kunduz, bestowing the governorship of it on his brother Wali. Both the State 
and the name have since disappeared. (See Yule J. Rut. Seey, vi, pt. 1, 1872, 
p. 97, and hig map in Wood’s Oxus, 1872; Mayef in Geograph. Mag , Dec.. 1876, 
p. 828; Erskine ist. of India, i, p. 200; and Memoirs of Buber, pp. XXXiL. sey.) 
The Chinese of the Ming period knew the country by the names No-fe-daay aud 
Mu-ti-lun, (Breteehneiders, ii, pp. 277 and 310.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE RETURN OF TUGILUK TIMUR KHAN 'TO HIS OWN CAPITAL. 


ON the approach of autuinn, the Khan set ont for Samarkand, and on the 
journey gave orcers for Ainir Bayan Salduz to be killed, according to the ecae 
of the Moehuls.!. When he reached Samarkand, he had the whole of Mavari- 
un-Nahr under his command and rule, and all the nobles and princes of the 
country were compelled to swear allegiance to him, Some, however, whom 
he suspected of treachery, he treated as he had treated Amir Bayan Salduz. 
Others, whom he found he could rely on, he bestowed favours and distinctions 
upon. Ile entrusted the government of the conquered districts to jis son 
Hlyas Khwaja Oehlan, and he assigned to him a niamber of the amirs and 
sovliers of the army of Jatah, over whom he appointed Begjik. Anau "Primi 

ras charged with the most important duties in ihe administration of the State, 
under the orders of the young prince; and when the Khan had assured Iim- 
self of the sagacity of Amir Thunr, he handed over the whole direction of the 
State to him, and returned to bis own seat of eoevernment.  Tuehluk Timur, 
in short, again left the country of Mavara-un-Nahr. He had given supreme 
authority over all the princes and people ef Jatah, to Amir Beyjik, and had 
deputed Amir Tinur to look to the welfare of the people. But Amir Beajik 
did not obey the instructions of the Khan, for not only did he exercise 
tyranny and violence, but even attempted open revolt [against the Khan], 
When Amir Timur saw that the orders of the Khan were not being complicd 
with, and that, in consequence, the State would fall into disorder, he did net 
think fit to stay any longer in the conntry, but fled, with the intention of 
discovering Amir Plusain. Since he could learn no news of the whereabouts of 
Aamir Uusain, he turned towards the deserts, ’ 


''Vhe termis Ba Yasdh raséuidan, Tb may be taken to mean, to try a man 
wid punish him (in this case with death) according to the system of the Yass, 
The Yerdh, or Yassdé, Ydza, ete. (sometunes called the Turck), was the legal 
code of the Moagols, said to have been instituted by Chingiz Khan. Petis de la 
Croix hands it down in twenty-two sections, but says that there were ether 
scetions Whieh have not been speeilied by the authorities he used. Deenienes 
suupmirises from Peétis, but omtts the 22nd section. Section 8 of the Yasik 
forbids any prince, under pain of death, to cause himself to be proclaimed Khan, 
without having first been cleetcd by a general assembly, or Dict (called Aarilta’), 
formed of the ehichs of the nation. (Petis de la Crow, dist. de Genghiz Can, 
p. 98: Deguignes, Mish des Huns, iit, pp. 72-3.) Renaudot, on the authority of 
Mirkhund and Khuandanmir, ealls the Yaz the religion of the Mongols, but this 
ean hardly be correct. CAnetent Accounts of India and China, 1733, p. 139.) 
Sabor often alludes to the Turah, and expressly says that they were not ‘of 
divine appointment,” though they had been held in respect by all his forefathers. 
darskine translates the word * Institutions ” (of Chingiz Khan), and says, * they 
seem to have been a collection of the old usages of the Moghul tribes... pro- 
hably merely traditionary, and never reduecd into writing.” In Baher’s days 
they were still respected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law 
of his kingdom, “sinee they had been introduced before the Musulman religion, 
and were, In many respects, inconsistent with the Koran.’ (Later, xiviii, seq.) 
Sir UL, Howorth has filly disenssed the Yaza or ‘Purah in the Indian Antiquary 
for July, 882, In Amyot’s Dict. Tataic-Mantchou- Francais (A789, i. pe Xvui.) 
Tourd or Taomdt is said to be the Arabic equivalent of Yissd. 
* Mirza Haidar breaks off bere at an interesting part of the adventures of 
Timur and Tusam. Phe Zafar-Nama goes on to relate how Timur wandered 
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In short, the substance of what we find in the Moghul 
traditions is, that Tughluk Timur Khiin’s dominions extended as 
far as Samarkand, and even further, but no precise facts havo 
come down to us. Amir Bulaji, who has been already mentioned 
as having raised Tughluk Timur Khin to the Khinate, sought 
nine privileges for himself from the Khin, whi lt privileges had 
been granted to his aucestors by Chingiz Khin, and which my 
family have inherited. JI have seen them mysclf. Thoy were 
written in Kunduz, in the Moghul language, and J mer tion this 
circumstance because, by it, the Moghuls prove that the Khan’s 
rule extended as far as Kunduz. It is stated, in the Zafar-Néma, 
that the Khin died in the year 764. The Moghul traditions say 
that Tughluk Timur, at the age of 16, was brought froiu | the| 
Kaihnik |{country] by Amir Bulaji, as has been related; a4 the 
ago of 18 he became Khan, at the age of 24 he Lecame a Musul- 
min, and died at the age of 34. Tle was born in the year 7380, 


SITAPTER VILLI. 
ILYAS KHWAJA KILAN. 


THe Moghuls have preserved no traditions concerning this Tyas 
Khwaja Khan, but I have heard my father mention his mame, 
and the Zafar-Name makes occasional mention of him, in con- 
nection with other events. Those passages 1 have trauscribed in 
substance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RELURN OF AMIR HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR TO TAIKHAN AND BADAKH 
SHAN, AND THE TREATIES BETWEEN ‘TILEKM. 


Tus two princes then proceeded to Kunduz, and there collected some troops 
from the tribe of Bolddi.) Thence they marched towards Dadakhshan, and 


on through the deserts of Khiva, till at length he found Husain near the wells of 
Saghej; how they went on together to Khiva, where Takil, or Jakil, the 
vovernor, tried to seize them by treachery—a design which they frustrated by 
again taking to the descrt, where they met with a series of adventures, until at 
last they fell in with friends, and collected. a simall foree willing to follow them. 
(Hist. de Timur Bee., i., pp. 45-54.) These were the adventures of Timur which 
attracted the attention of Gibbon. 
1 Or Buruldai—the reading is uncertain. 
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when they arrived at ‘Taikl:in,' they concluded a peace with the Nings of 
Badakhshin and effaced every trace of bitterness of feeling, Lrom there 
again they went to Arhang,” where they crossed the river onto the side of 
Sali-Sarai,? and advanced towards Khatl:in; then, having traversed the desert, 
they arrived at a Wace called Gulak,! where they encamped. In accordance 
with the words “ and we have ordained the night as a time for repose,” they 
retired to rest. After Amir ‘Timur had taken off his clothes, with the inten- 
tion of going to bed, and had withdrawn his blessed feet from the fatiguing 
companionship of his boots, Amir Husain sent a person to beg him to come 
to him, and when he arrived, he found, among those present in the assembly, 
Puldd Bughé and Shir Bahrém. Amir Ifusain began to make complaints of 
Shir Bahram to Amir Timur, saying: ‘ We are now close upon the enemy ; 
this is not. the time for him to abandon us; it is not acting in an honourable 
way.” Amir Timur did his best to induce Shir Babréim not to desert them, 
but without success, and this latter set out for Biljavan.° 

In the meanwhile, the news was confirmed that Tughluk Salduz and 
Kaikhusru were advancing with the army and many of the Amirs of Jatah, 
and besides these there were assembled, between Jali’ and the “ Bridge of 
stone” [Pal ¢ saugidn,’ Timur son of Bubakan, Sarik, Sheneum, Tushluk 
Khwija brother of Haji Beg, Kaj Timur son of Begjik, and other com- 
manders of thousands [éeuew] and regiments [Aushaw] with fifty thousand 


1 Tailhdn is often found written for Talikan. ‘Chere were several places of 
this name tn NKhorasin and Persia, but the town alluded to here is the one whieh 
Jies about forty-four miles east of Kunduz. Abul-feda tells us that it was distant 
from the border of ** Khotal ?—ée., Khathin—seven farasanges, or some twenty- 
eight miles. (Reinaud’s transl., ii, pt. 2, p. 207.) 

- Arhang (or Arheng, or Arhenk) has been shown, by Sir UL. Yale, fo have 
been a small state lying “astride upon the Oxus,” to the north-west of Talikdn, 
nnd near the present Hazrat Imim. Petis de Ja Croix mentions its being on the 
south of the Oxus, near Sidli-Sarit, but his geography is not always quite 
accurate, In the Institutes of Timur, Arhang is spoken of in connection with 
Whathin, and as if adjoining that province (p. 90). 

* Sdul-Sardé is marked by Peétis on the north bank of the Oxus, and may 
perhaps be represented by the present village of Sarai, shown on some modern 
maps about twelve miles below the mouth of the Kokeha. SidJi-Sarai is often 
mentioned in the Zafur-Nama, and was no doubt the site of a ford across the 
Oxus.  (/dist, de Tomur Bee, i) 

PA village called Gulé-;dndan is marked on Mayet’s map, about halfway between 
the Bridge and Baljuin, which may perhaps represent Gulak. (Geo. Mag., Dec., 
I876.) [tis obviously the same place as that mentioned lower down, under the 
name of Itilak or Dasht-i- Kulak: (p. 238). 

> Baljuin—of modern maps. 

* Or Sa Jdéla—probably a spot lying northward of the Bridge. 

* 'Phis bridye is often mentioned by medieval and even ancient authors. (Sec 
Yule in Wood’s Owns, p. Ixxxii.) It spans the Upper Vakhsh (or Surkhib), where 
the river is crossed by the road leading from Baljuin, north-westward to Faizabad 
ind Kafirnahan, ‘he first modern description of the locality was that of Mr. Mayef, 
after lis journey of 1875. He wrote: “ Where the Vakhsh approaches the boundary 
of the Khanate of Bukhara, it rushes through a nanow valley, hemmed in by the 
steep slopes of the Nur-tdgh and Khoja-Yukur [ranges]. This defile, at one of 
its narrowest parts, where the rocks approach each other within twenty paces, is 
spapned by the well-known stone bridge of Pul-i-Sengi. An excecdingly diffi- 
cult path leads up to this bridge from the bank of the Vakhsh .... At many 
parts of if steps are cut into the rock... . (Geographical Maq., Dec., 1876, 
p 328.) Kostenko’s Gazetteer says the length of the bridge is ten paces, and 
that it is supported on two projecting rocks, rising high above the level of the river, 
which is not more than twenty paces in width. The steps cut in the rocks are 
also mentioned here (Russian-T'urkistan Gazettcer, Caleuttu, 1882, ii, p. 182.) 


Timur passes the Stone Bridge. a5 


men, though more than six thousand had deserted the royal camp. But 
Amir Timur placed firm trust in the assistance of God, and comforted his men 
with the verse, “Ifow many armies small in number, have overcome inlinite 
hosts, by the permission of Goud,” which he seemed to hear repeated in his ear 
by a voice from the unscen world, 


[ Verses] : Though the ocean of the world be full of alligators, 
And desert and mountain full of tigers, 
If ® man have good fortune for a friend, 
Not a hair of his head will be touched. 


With two thousand brave men, he marched out to meet the enen. yand the 
opposiie forces et on the Stone Bridge. A battle ensued which lasted from 
early morning till nightfall; and during all that day these brave and 
expenenced warriors fought, watil they had no strensth lett to continue. 
Moreover the inequality of the forces was ereat. 

Amir Tinvir, considering the situation, saw that victory could not be with 
his side, if the sword of valour were not brightened with the polish of “ood 
counsel, and he understood that if the arrow of courage were not let fly from 
the thumb-stall of deliberation, its whistling would not sound to them as 
news of triumph. ‘These things he pondered im his mind, until the reed of 
assurance and conviction, painted a picture of welfare and safety upon the 
tablet of his enlightened intellizeuce. 


CHAPTIHR XN, 


JIMUR'S PASSAGE OF THE RIVER AP THE STONE BRIDGE, AND THE FLIGHT 
OF THE ARMY OF JATAH, 


Avi 'Pimer ordered Amir Musa, Amir Muvayid Arlit and Uchiard Pahidur, 
with a force of 500 picked men, to wait for the enemy near the Stone Bride, 
While he himself, with 1500 men, swam the river at midnight and took up 
his position on the mountains. On the following day, the sentinels of the 
enemy saw, by their fuotprints, that they had crossed the river duing the 
night ; and they were very much perturbed in consequence. When nizht 
set in, Aiir ‘Timur commanded his soldiers to light a great number of fires 
on the summits of the highest of the mountains; and at the sight of these 
fires the enemy were seized with fear and terror, so that they lost heart and 
fled. hus did God, without the trouble of a battle, scatter this numerous 
army, which was in the proportion of ten warriors to one of their opponents. 
“Verily God giveth the victory to whomsoever He will.” 

The enemy being thrown into flight aud confusion, Amir Timur rushed 
down the mountain with his anny, like a raging lion or a mighty boiling 
torrent, and pursued them as far as Gujarét'—falling upon them with his 
life-taking sword and his soul-biting lance, till the road was covered with 


1 This name may read Gujardb. I cannot identify the place. 
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the heaps of their slain. In this place he halted, victorious and happy, while 
Amir Husain with the rest of the army continued the pursuit. This 
victory helped to spread the fame of Amir ‘Timur and much encouraged his 
troops. I*ecling the reality and importance of the advantages he had just 
secured, Amir ‘Timur again set out with two thousand men; and when he 
arrived at Kuhlagha,' the people of Kesh and the districts round about, 
flecing from the army of Jatah, kept coming to him in detachments, with 
offers to serve him if he would protect them. Out of the two thousand men 
Amir Timur had brought with him, he selected three hundred as his own 
special bodyguard. With these he advanced, commanding the rest to stay 
behind. He then sent on two hundred of these men, under the Amirs 
Sulaiman Barlis, Chakui Barlis, Bahram Jalsir, Jaliluddin Barlds, Saifuddin 
and Yultimur, to Kesh, telling them to divide into four squadrons, and 
ordering every man to suspend from either side of his horse, a large leafy 
branch, in order that much dust might be raised and so cause the governor of 
Kesh, if he saw them, to beat a retreat.2 hey carried out his orders exactly, 
so that when they entered the plains of Kesh, the governor, frightened at 
the sight of so much dust, took to flight, and they entered the town, where 
they oecupied themselves with the appointment of officers and the like. 

Thus the boundless favour of God descended in such a manner upon this 
king, that by means of sparks of fire he was able to put an army to flight, 
and with dust to conquer a town, 


[Verse]: The evil eye was distant from him, tor greater successes than tlieso 
it is impossible to conceive. 


At that time Ilyas Khwaja Khan was eneainped at Tash Arighi, whieh is 
four farasangs distant from Kesh; he had round him his nobles and princes 
and an innumerable army. About this time 'Tuehluk Timur han died. 
Ulugh Timur and Amir Hamid cane to announce the news to Hyds Kliawaja 
Khan and to bring him back to his tribe, that he might) rale in’ his 
father’s stead. 

Meanwhile, Amir ‘Timur, with one hundred chosen imen, having marched 
ail the night, came to Khuzér, and when day broke, the people of that town 
learnt the arrival of that royal prince and hastened out to kiss the gromnd 
in obeisance to him. Ile then combined the troops of INhuzdr and Wesh, and 
put Khwaja Séibari in command of the rearguard. With this mighty army 
he set out for Chekaddlik, and on arrival there, pitched his camp. At that 
place too, he was joined by Muhamuinad, son of Salduz, with seven regiments, 
and he remained there seven days. In the meanwhile, Ainir Ifusain arrived 
with his own forces, and with those that Amir 'Timar had left behind at 
Kuhlagha. Shir Bahram also, who had separated from them in the desert 
for plain] of Gulak, in order to visit his own people, now rejoined them, 
after an absence of forty-three days. ‘Chey then all set forth together, under 
the command of Amir Timur and Ainir ILusain, ia the direction of Nhuzar, 
and on their arrival there, visited the tomb of Kiwaja Resmes,’ in the name 


of whose blessed spirit they made a solemn alliance and swore eternal 
friendship. 


The Iron Gates. 
e ° . c > ’ 
Lit. “and if a darugha [superintendent] were there he would flee.”—R. 


There appears to be something wrong about this name. It should be, 
probably, the tomb of Shams-ud-Din. 


| 
2 
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CHAPTER XAT. 


PE DREAM OF AMIR TIMUR, WITICIL ITE LOOKS UPON AS A GOOD OMEN, 
AND WILICIE INDUCES JID TO MAKE WAR ON ILYAS KHWAJA KHAN, 


The Prophet Capon whom be the peace of God) said: “True dreams are one 
of the forty-six gifts of prophecy,” and the explanation of this tradition is 
that when the all-knowing, all-powerful God (may THe be exalted and 
inagnified), places upon the forehead of some great person the distinctive 
inark of ILis favour, He so enlightens him that Ife causes him to understand 
the secrets of the invisible world, reveals unto his human spirit the things 
that are to come to pass, and makes him aware of occurrences that have 
not yet taken place. Joseph was informed, by revelation, of the coming 
ot his father and brothers several years before that eveut took place. And 
Muhanad, Prince of the Prophets, had revealed to him the conquest 
of Mekka. 

In the same way, as Amir Timur was one day reflecting upon the straits 
he was in, and the smallness of his army in comparison with that of the 
enemy, a | considering what would be the best hne of action, he fell asleep, 
and heard a voice say to him, in eloquent language: “ Be of good cheer and 
srieve not, for God has given you victory.” When he awoke from his 
sluinber, he asked, “ Did anyone speak 7” All present replied, “ Indeed not !” 
So he was convinced that. the words were spoken by a voice from heaven, and 
that the sweet-secuted breeze of good news had blown from the rose-garden 
of Gows eraciousness and favour. Tfis confidence in the assistance of God 
was absolute, and he went to Amir Jlusain with fresh enthusiasm and 
renewed vigour, tele him what had happened. ‘The good tidings were 
spread about amony all the troops, and they were much encouraged ; their 
obedient Jearts blossomed out, as du the rosebuds with the zephyr of 
the mona 


CUAPPER AGL. 


BATTLE OF AMLR HUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR WITH THE ARMY OF 
JATAH, VICTORY OF THE AMIRS OVER THE JATATL 


Amin ULtsvin and Amir Timur, having offered up praise and thanksgiving 
to the Padishah of Padishahs (may His name be exalted), mounted their 
horses and beean to make preparations for battle. ‘They divided the army 
into two patts; Aimir THusain commanded the right wing, and raised the 
Victorious standard, while Amir Timur Jed the Jeft wing of lis troops, who 
were so accustomed to victory. Having arranged all this, aud having put 
the army into order of battle, they went forward. 

The enemy meanwhile were at ‘Tish Aviehi, and they, in the same manner, 
divided their forces into two parts; Hlyds Nhwaja Kin and Ainir Hamid 
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commanding the left wing, and Amir Tuk Timur and Amir Begyik the right. 
‘The opposing armies, having drawn themselves up in order of battle,’ attacked 
one another with vigorous onslaught. 


[Verses]: The world and time ranged themselves on his side, 
You would have thought he was about to overcome the 
UNIVErse, 
Nor the shining sun nor the moon looked more brillant 
than did his army. 
His troops on a sndden raised a loud cry 
And their spear points made the clouds bright. 


The fighting began at a place called Kaba Matan, and clamour and 
shouting filled the vault of the heavens. "The first attack was made upon the 
soldiers of Amir Timur, by the scouts of the enemy, who were boasting of 
the superiority of their army in numbers, and were burning for the fray. 

But Timur, keeping his foot as firmly fixed upon the spot where he was 
standing, as was his kingdom upon its foundations, seized his bow and arrow 
and made his left arm like an uf/// and his right arm like a Dad? 

[Verses] 2... 

And his soldiers, in jmuitation of their king, discharged their missiles inte 
the souls of the enemy, just as the starry army of the moon Jet fly there 
shooting stars; and the reed of the arrow- -according to the words “ we have 
ordained thei as missiles against the evil spirits ’—-made such writing with 
the blood of the scouts, that not one of them remained alive, 2. .! 

Amone those slain were ‘luk Timur, a Bey, brother of Begyik, Danlat Shah, 
and two princes besides, who were both of them leaders of the other army. 


[ Verses}: Of all these daring men not one was left, 
Bot all fell wretehcdly, of life bereft. 


The two armies then rushed upon one another, and blood towed from the 
ehemy as if it were tears from a thousand eyes, 


[ Verses]: ‘They charged one another like great mountains 5 
The desert became a sea of blood ; 
You would have said that tulips lad 
Sprung up on the face of the earth." 


The attacks and charges of the veteran warriors grew more frequent, and 
the waves of the ocean of eombat increased. Aimuir Thur, in accordance 
with the blessed promise (thanks be to Ged, who has aided and blessed us), 
was able to overcome and put to rout this enormous army, 1 comparison 
with which lis own was but asa drop of rain, “ And there is no victory but 
from God.” 

Amir Ilyas WKhwaja, Amir Begjik, Iskandar Ovhlin, Amir tlamid and 
Amir Yusuf were taken prisoners, Lut the generosity, common ty all ‘Turks, 
was favourable to the Khan, for the soldiers who had captured him, when 
they recognised him, without saying anything to their leaders, mounted him 


' Yasdl. Peétis de la Croix says “ formed a crescent.”—R, 
* That is, he drew his bow to the car, straightening his left arm like the 
straight Arabie letter ali/, and bending his right like the crooked dé. , 

* The rhetoric, which continues for some lines, is omittcd.—R. 

* ‘This is in allusion to the blood-red tulips which cover the ground in spring, 


in some parts of the Central Asian steppes. 
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and Begjik on horseback and set them at liberty. But the other captives 
they kept bound. On the same night, Amir ‘Timur continued his march 
until he reached the River Yam, in order to cut off the retreat of the enemy, 
of whom many had been killed. 


[Verse]: From their blood, the water of the stream became like wine. 


Amir Chagu and Amin Saiftiddin, at tis command, marched aainst 
Samarkand,  ‘Phey conquered this town in the beginning of the year 765 ot 
the Hajra [a.p. 1865], corresponding to the year of the Crocodile FLui] of the 
‘Vartar cycle. 

Amir ‘Timur, who was attended by success in all his endeavours and 
desires, hastened to hold counsel with Amir ILlusain and Shir Babrdim, and 
then set out in pursuit of the enemy. Jlaving crossed the river at Khojand, 
he fixed his royal camp at ‘Tashkand, and there, in order that his good 
fortune might not be qnite perfect, he was afflicted with a few days’ sickness. 
[Verses]... 

Both Amir Timur and Amir Husain were for a short time a prey to 
a malady in that place. But they were soon released from the house of 
sickness; and the illustrious Princess Uljai Turkdn arrived in’ safety 
from War. 


[ Verse] : Bilkis again returned to Sulaiman, 


Aamir ‘Timur then resolved to return, and therefore recrossed the river at 
Khojand, Being seized with a desire to hunt, he threw out a ring of beaters 
round a large extent of country, and Ainir I{usain did the same thing ina 
place called Daztk Bulbul. They set. out from opposite directions towards 
Akar Kainir. Several days were spent in pleasure and amusement, according 
to the words, “Seize the opportunity while you may,” and then they returned 
in safety to Samarkand. 

At the joyful advent of this angmenter of happiness and decorator of 
kingdoms, the people of that district were illumined by the protecting dust of 
the royal prince, so that the evils of the buffetings of events, which had crept 
in among hich and low, were cured by the healing properties of his humanity 
and enecuragement. 


CHAPTER NIL, 


CONFERENCE [KURILPAT] BETWEEN AMIR WUSAIN AND AMIR TIMUR 
AND THE RAISING OF KABIL SHAIL OGHLAN TO THE RANK OF KITAN, 


When the countries of Mavard-un-Nahr and Turkistsn, together with all 
their dependencies, had been delivered from the domination and oppression of 
the people of Jatah, no one of the chief princes or more important generals 


1 There is nothing to show where the first part of this campaign took place, 
and I cannot trace the names. It scems that the Jatah army invaded the valley 
of the Zarifshin, and if so Yds may stand for Jam, to the sonth-west of 
Samarkand, and Kaba Matan for Mitan, to the north-west of it. Jfar may also 
be read Kaz or Gaz. 
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would submit to the orders and commands of another;! for all the chiefs of 
tiibes, makine beast of the large number of their subjects and followets, 
wished to retain independence and would suffer no control. For it has been 
suid: A number of people without a central unity to direct them, will 
perish, and a kingdom without a raler to give laws to the inhabitants, and 
prevent them transeressing the same, will most certainly fall into a state of 
disorder. 


[Verses]: A world without a leader is like a body without a head, 
A. headless body is worth less than the dust of the road. 


Under these conditions, Amir Thusain and Amir Timur took counsel 
tovether, and determined that it would be advisable to set up, as Khan, one of 
the descendants of Chaghatai Khan, while for the execution of this plan they 
convoked an assembly of all the chiefs and princes, in the year 765 of the 
Hajra [A.p. 1363-4], to discuss the settlement of the affairs of the State. 
‘hey finally determined to appomt Nabil Shah Ovhlan as han. THe was the 
son of Durji, son of Hehikadi, son of Dava Khin. In order tu avoid the trials 
and troubles of public life, he had taken to ways of poverty and solitude, 
and had clothed himself hke a darvish. They resolved to divest him of his 
poor garments, and to array his noble figure in the richly-embroidered robes 
of the Khanship. To this end: 


[Verses]: They prepared a splendid banquet, 
That what was sinall might become ereat. 
They sought the whole world over 
Mor gold and silver and gilts. 


They succeeded in placing Kabil Shah Ozhlin upon the throne; and, as was 
customary amone the Turkish Sultans, he was presented with a goblet. 


[Verses] : 
All the mighty rulers and proud princes, at one time 
Bent the knee nine times in obeisance to him, 


Amir Haidar Andarkhudi? was given over to Ziuda Hasham, who exeeuted 
him on that same night. [Verses] 2... 

When the country had once again been brought under the rule of Ami 
‘Timur, he made a great display of his liberality and hospitality, and cave a 
vreab feast in honour of Amur Tlusain. Jlis own stewards prepared the 
banquet. 

Anur Timur showed much favour to his own special subjects, and bestowed 
stuitable presents on Amur Husain, 


[ Verses]: He gave hin the most magnificent gifts, 
Such as horses, swords, helmets and belts. 


since the father of Amir Haidar was on the 1ost friendly terms with 
Ainir Tinur, he was invited to the feast; for his intelligence had received 
brightness from the polish of experience of long years. With him and Amir 


' The meaning is perhaps: they would not subnit to Timur and TLusain.—R. 
* That is; They presented him with the royal goblet of the Sultans of 
Turkistan, -R. 


* Of Andarkhud, or Andhhué, 
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Ifusain, he discussed the advisability of setting Amir Hamid and Iskandar 
Oehlan at hberty ; and Amir Iusain (in spite of the words 


[Verses]: When your enemy falls into your bands 
Keep him at a distance, lest. he hurt you again and you will repent) 


out of consideration for the noble-mnindedness of Agnir ‘Timur, did not refuse 
his entreaty, but cave sanction for the two pmsoners to be released, 

As soon as Amir Husain had set out for Sali-Sarai, his resideace in his own 
province, Amir Timur sent Amir Ditud and Amir Saifuddin to release the 
two prisoners, and to bring them back with all respect and honour; Dut 
Bayazid and Aiman, who had the custody of Amir Hlamid and Iskandar 
Ovhlin, on seeing the two messengers, thought they had come to kill Amir 
Hamid, and therefore hastened to put him to death, one giving him a blow 
with a mace and the other striking him with a sword. Such was the end of 
Amir ITamid. When Amir ILusain heard of this, he said: “ The work of the 
servant was better than the work of the master,” and at once sent a messenger 
in search of Iskandar Oghlin, to kill lin, 


[Verse]: Avaiust the arrow of destiny there is no shield. 


During the winter of that year, Amir [Husain and Amir ‘Timur devoted their 
attention to the internal affairs of the State, so that the country attained a 
condition of perfect peace and prosperity. 


CTIAPTER NIV. 
THE BATTLE OF ‘THE MIRE! 


From the garden abounding in thorns and adorned with flowers, the sweet 
zephyr reached to nostrils of those whose souls had been sent upon the 
battle-ficld of misfortune and grief, They heard the good tidings that God 
often crowns our best endeavours and most fervent wishes with calamities 
and hardships. [Verses]... . 

Happiness often results from the traces left by misfortune, and a state of 
equanimity and success often has its origin in distress and failure. 


[Verses.}... 
‘The course of events in the time of Amir Timur is a proof and example of 
the above truths. 

For when the winter (during which he had devoted his time to the peaceful 
administration of the affairs of his State) had passed, and spring at length 
arrived; (When the warrior spring had raised the standards of the tulips and 


' Known as the battle of Lat—‘e., mud or mire. Tt appears to have heen 
fought on the right bank of the Sihun GJaxartes) between Chinéiz and (old) 
tes: “ Bataille des Bourbiers.” 
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had Jed out his army of ereen plants into the plains of gardens and meadows, 


[Verses]: The morning breeze led out his army towards the fertile plains 
And made ready the weapons and arms of war. 
He made spears of the buds and shields of the roses, 
The spearpuints he made from sharpened thorns) 


[When spring set in} news caine that the hosts of Jatah were agiin on their 
way towards this country (ie, Mavard-un-Nahr]. Amir Timur began at once 
to collect his army together, and sent to inform Amir Husain of the report. 
The latter ordered Pulad Bugha and Zinda Hasham, son of Muhammad 
Aperdi, and Malik Bahadur to collect their forces and set out with all possible 
speed to join Amir Timur. They met, and at once marched together against 
the enemy. On their arrival at Akéi,! they inspected the cavalry and beasts 
of burden, and remained there several days to take advantage of the excellence 
of the pasturage. Departing thence, they eressed the River Sthun? and 
encainped [on the opposite side}. Amir ITusain hastened on in the direction 
of the enemy, with a large body of imen, till he came to the banks of the 
river, Where he caveht sight of some of their outposts. 

Amir ‘Timur now removed his camp to the river-side, between Chintz and 
Tashkend, and commanded his men to fortify their tents, which they did 
with ereat care. Meanwhile Amir Hfusam crossed the Sihun with his whele 
army, and halted in the entrenchments [areha/] destined for lis troops. 
The enemy had also encamped on the same side of the river, having reached 
it at carly morn, Amir Timur and Amir Tsai once more advanced, and as 
soon as the scouts of the two forces came in sight, preparations were made 
for battle and each army was arrayed in fighting order, Amir Husain 
commanded the right wing, and ‘Virlanjt Tilat led the rearguard; his van- 
guard was under the command of Uja Betu Trdi,’ Shir Bahrain, Pulddd Bueha, 
BParhdad Aberdi, Mahk Bahadi, and many other valiant soldiers. Amir 
Timur, who was the soul of the whole army, led the left wing, and he 
appointed Amir Sar Bugha, with the tribe of Nipchak, to the rearguard, and 
Timur Khwaja Oghlin to the vanguard. Close at his side he kept Amir 
Chiégu, Amir Saifaddin, Amir Murad Barlds, Abbas Bahadur, and many other 
brave men of the sword, 

In this order they attacked the enemy, but in pursuance with the words: 
“It is an evil day for you when you boast of your own strength or numbers,” 
they were not spared from an unexpected punishment, for the army of Jatah, 
which, in spite of ifs superiority in numbers, had been defeated at Kaba 
Matan, now that they found their opponents exceeded them in numbers, had 
recourse to magic, and sought aid from the Jadah stone, which possessed 
supernatural properties. ! 


' This spot must have been near the left bank of the Sihun, not far below 
Khojand, and is probably the place called Akar Kamar above (p, 29). 

2 Some MSS. of the Zafar-Nama say they crossed the Sihun at Khojand, 

> This name might read Ulja Yetu Aberdi.--R. 

‘ "The superstition of the Jaduh stone is often alluded to by Baber. Erskine 
sys the stone was called by the Arabs Hujar-ul-Mattar, or the rain stone, by 
the Turks Yedeh-tdsh, and by the Persians Sang-i-deh. The author, a little 
lower down, speaks of Jadah as the name of a magician. The stone had the 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cease; but in the course of time the 
original stone, which was given by Noah to Japhet, was cither lost, or the name 
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[Verses]: ‘The army of Jatah had not streneth for the fight, 
So they sought help from the magic stone, 
With the stone of Jadah, who was a magi ian, 
They filled the world with wind aud rain, 
The clouds roamed with thunder and the winds howled. 
A thunderbolt fell typon the earth. 


Although the san was in Orion, a host of dark clouds suddenly filled the 
sky. ‘Phe thunder resounded and the liehtiing Hashed. The clements 
rushed out from the ambush of destiny into the open plan of the e oer, and 
the thundeiclaps re-echocd round the azure vault of heen. ‘he arrows of 
lightning were shot out, in all directions, from the bow of the thunder-clouds, 
and the rain shot down its whisthuy darts. It seemed as if the Fates had 
avain become a prey to the love of rebellion and confusion, Sneha quontity 
of water descended from the eyes of the stars, that the Deluee seemed te oecur 
a second time. Ane the voice of Noah was again heard to pray for the 
cessation of the waters of hes ven. 

The beasts of the field began to swim about in the water [ke fishes ; and 
the feet of the horses stuck so fast in the aire, that the skin of their bellies 
adhered to the erust of the earth, while the damp caused their bones to 
beeome bare, They were afflicted with ubsterAye, and beean to Jose their 
Hesh and become paralytic, their bones being loosened. The feathers of the 
arrows fell out: the notches eame oft; while clothes and accoutrements 
became so heavy with the damp, that neither cavalry nor infantry were able 
to advanee — In consequence of all this, our host! lost ther contidence and 
commie But the army of the enemy, remaining where they were, covered 
themselves over with felt, and as far as they were able, preserved thar 
clothes and arms from the violence of the rain. When our any came up to 
of God, whieh had been engraved upon if, was worn away. “Tt is pretended, 
however, that others, with a similar virtue, and bearing the same name, are still 
found among the ‘Purks; and the more superstitious affirm tbat they were 
erietnally produced and multiplicd by some mysterious sort of ceneration from 
the original stone given by Nowh to his son’ Mir Izzat Ullah, who was sent 
into Central Asia by Moorerott, mentions the Jadah stone as one of the wonders 
of Yarkand. “Te says,” writes Erskine, “that if is taken from the head of a 
horse or a cow; and that if certain ecremonies be previously used, it inevitably 
produces rain or snow. TLe who performs the ceremonies is oalled Yedehehi. 
Ivzat Ullah, though, ike Baber, professes his belief in the virtues of the stone, 
yet aehnowledges that he was never an eye-witness of its effects? CMemorrs of 
Baber, Intr, p xivii.; also Mlaproth’s translation of Izzat Ullah in May teia- 
liguesdi, p 33.) 

In the Mabib-us-Siyar an instance is given of 'Pului, son of Chingiz hin, 
having recourse to the Jadah stone (here Scng-¢-yadda) to prodttec i fall of snow 
3a means of concealment, when hard pressed by the enemy during his invasion 
of China in 1230. (See Price’s Mah. dlist, ii, p of2, who transhites the word 
‘apis ibrifer.’) 

The word Judah, it may be remarked here, has no connection with Jade. It 
Was in reality, as Sir FL. Yule tells us, a bezoar, or antidute, much used in the 
Middle Ages by the Arabs and others. ‘Phe bezoar was usually a hard coneretion 
found in the bodies of animals, to which antidotal virtues were aseribed. "The 
bezoar,” he adds, “was sometimes ealled sxahke sfone, and erroneously supposed 
to be found in the head of a snake.” (Glossary, p. 63.) 

A complete note on the Jadah stone, containing nuinerous extiacts fiom 
Oriental anthors, will be found in Quatremetre’s List, des Mongols en Perse, 
p #28. 

* Viz, the army of Timur and ILusain. 
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them, they threw aside their felt coverings and offered battle with fresh, 
horses and uninjured arms ; then the combat began in good earnest. 


[Verses] : The cries and shoutings of the two armies 
Iill the whole world, right and left. 


The spheres ring again with the eries of the heroes and the sound of the 
kerrand, 

Amir Timur, by the aid of God, made a charge with the left wing, and 
overcaine the Neht wing of the enemy, which was led by Shenkummuysn, 
brother of Amir Hamid; and when Hyas Khwaja Khan saw this, he fled in 
confusion. But meanwhile fortune had deserted the right wing of our army, 
for the enemy’s left, led by Shardwal and Haji Beg, attacked and overcame 
our right; they drove Tildnji? and Zinda Washam back to where Amir 
ITusain was posted, and the body-guard of the latter being terrified, turned 
and fled, But Poldd Bught and Shir Bahram stood their ground and 
displayed the utmost courage. Haji Beg continued the attack and out- 
flanked our right. Farhad and Orong Timur" were astounded at the sight of 
this. But Amir Shams-ud-)in, on the other hand, having withdrawn the hand 
of bravery from the sleeve of temerity, made, with his men, a great display of 
courage, 

And now the fuel of the adour of Amir Timur took fire 5 he seized his 
sword 


[Verses] ; And made such sparks tly from it that 
The sun in comparison seemed dark. 
He charged down like a roaring lion. 
[ile wore] his iron helmet, bearing the erest of a dragon. 


Ne charged the enemy with seventeen regiments [Aishan]; the wind of 
his onslaught threw fire and fear upon the harvest of their stability, so that 
Amir Shams-ud-Din, terrified at the fierceness of 'Timut’s attack, was oblived 
to turn the reins of power from the field of battle, and to set the face of 
helplessness and defeat im the direction of flight. This success of Amir 
Timur gave Amir Ifusain an opportunity to re-assemble his troops, and 
having done so, he stood his ground, 


[Verses]: Miom the victory of this host-crushing Shah 
The army reecived new life into its body. 


Annir 'Tinur sent his servant Tatlin Bahadur to Amir Husain, saying: “Tt 
is time for the WNmirs to advance. Let us, together, make such a charee that 
we may eause an earthquake among the proud princes of the enemy: so that 
they may lose all power to resist us and all strength to oppose us.” 

suit in proportion as the power of Amir Timur rose, so did the star of 
felicity of Amir ILlusain begin to decline, and his happiness to approach the 
evening of distress, according to the text, “God doth not work any change 
in the people, until they have altered their own individual selves.” During 
this period, his nature underwent a great change; he lost his former stability 


1 A kind of horn or trumpet. Pectis de la Croix says it was a trumpet cight 
fect long, used in the army. CHist. de Timur Bee, 1, p. 87.) 

* May read: Petlanji—R. 

* Or perhaps: Irek Timur-—R, 
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of character, and began to adopt evil habits and practise evil deeds, ['Vhus] 
when ‘fabian Bahadur came before him, Amir Husain abused fim much in 
words, and then struck him so violently that he fell to the ground. 

Amir Timur then sent Malik and Hamdami, who were two of Amir 
I{usain’s adherents, to tell their master that he must mn st certainly come, iN 
order that no time should be lost; but .Amir ffusain, having head os 
inessage, began to abuse the messengers and let loose upon them the nar 
of violence and menace ; then he added: “Did T aun away that you shoul 
thus press me to advance? Whether you are Victorious oF whether the 
enemy carry the day, there is not one of you shall save iis sen) trom my 
avenging hand.” 

Thereupon Malik and Hamdami, much enraged, left his presence aul 
hastened to Amir Timur, to whom, on their arrival, they said, “Jt is no use 
your persisting in the tight.”. Amir ‘Timur was persuaded by them and did 
not oppose their advice, but withdrew the hand of intention. Since the 
ranks of both armies had been so much broken that the left wings of the 
opposing forces were faciug one another, cach soldier encamped [lay down to 
rest] Where he happened to find himself, 


[Verses]: The soldiers of both armies lay down to rest 
And did not stir from their places till day had broken. 


During that night Amir Ifusain sent several times to request that Amir 
‘Timur should come to him, but the prince would not give ear to his entreaties. 
[Verses.]... > 

When, on the following morning, the two hosts again joined in battle, 
the army of Jatah was routed and fled. Our troops were pursuing, when 
they suddenly caught sight of the standard [Zugh or Lud] of Amir Shams- 
ud-Din, who had separated himself with a large body of soldiers from the rest, 
of the army. ‘Thereupon the pursuers abandoned their object and turned to 
attack Shaims-ud-Din, while the defeated army again rallied and made a 
violent onslaught upon our men. Thus our side, after it had gained a 
victory, was in its turn defeatcd, and in their haste to vet away, many of our 
men perished in the mud and swamps. ‘The enemy pursued them and put 
numbers of them to the sword, so that there remained nearly ten thousand 
slain of our forces on the field of battle. 

This battle took place on the Ist day of Ramazin of the year 766 of the 
Hajra [a.p. 1365], corresponding to the year of the Serpent (Yibdn) of the 
Moghul cycle; and astrologers have shown that this event coincided with the 
tenth conjunction of the triple aerial conjunctions in the Scorpion, This | 
only mention, that my history may be complete, but I do not wish to infer 
that events are caused by celestial influences, for “God alone has influence 
over creation.” 

After this defeat, the princes retired to Kesh. All the chiefs of tribes 
began to cross the Jihun with their people. Amir Husain said to Amir 
Timur: “It would be expedient for you to cross the river with your 
household and troops ”; but Timur replied, ‘Others may cross if they like, 
but as for me, my patriotism will not permit me to leave my country to the 
molestation of foreigners. I will again collect an army and attack the 
enemy.” 

Amir Husain then left him and retired to Sili-Sardi; then he made all his 
people cross the Jihun, and taking an out-of-the-way route, he reached a place 

D2 
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called Shibartu, where he halted. From that place he despatched snes, 
tending, if these brought news of the approach of the army of Jatah, to 
take flight at once towards Hindustan.! 

As soon as Amir Husain had departed from Kesh, Amir ‘Timur turned lis 
mind to preparations for meeting the enemy. Ile mustered twelve regiments 
and sent forward eight of them, under the command of Timur Khwaja Oehtin, 
Charuchi,? and Abbas Bahadur, to reconnvitre the country round Sanurkand, 
But on the way Charuchi took to drinking much wine, and the liquor made 
a strong Wupression on him: as has been said [Arabic]: 


Wine is hke the wind: When it passes over a perfume, it) 1} cumes 
fragrant: but becomes tainted when it passes over a corpse. 


Ile became intoxicated and began to talk wildly, and very much frightened 
Daud Khwaja and Hindushah by saving: Such a one (meaning Amir Timur) 
purposes to seud somebody to seize you, to take you before Amir Pusan, 
and to have you killed without delay. [His eompanrons] conscquently were 
much alarmed, and running away, gave themselves up to the enemy. When 
they reached Kukung, they met the reconnoitring party of the army of Jatah, 
under the command of Kapak Timur, son of Ulugh Tokatmur Shartwal, and 
Angirehik, son of Haji Beg. They offered to act as guides to them and 
brought them to the place where Timur Khwaja Oghlin, Charuchi and 
Abbas were stationed; these they put to fight, together with all their forces, 
When Amir ‘Thnur heard all this, he hnew that he must be pitient yeta 
little longer, and that imapetrosity was of no avail. 

Ife crossed the river at Amuyah? and went and encamped at Balkh, where 
he again assembled his scattered tribe. He called to his side Taman Kapak 
Khan and Tuman PughaiSalduz ; he also appointed a certain number of men to 
defend the banks of the river, and get what news they could of what was 
passing on the other side, 

Timur Khwaja Oghktn was puaished tor his misconduct, and from this 
point fortune continued to favour Amir ‘Timur. fVerses.}. 0. . 


That is, Husain fled to the Hindu Kush, whenee he might, af necessary, 
take refuge in India, Sh/bartu is no doubt the pass often mentioned by Baber, 
whieh seems to have been much used in those days. Tt is usually ealled Shibr 
or Shabar nowadays, and will be found on modem maps a little to the east of 
Biamiin., Bora refugee crossing the Oxus at Sali-Sarai, the Shibr Pass would 
he one of the most convenient, if not the nearest route, to take towards India, 
(See Baber’s Memortrs, p. 139, and other places.) 

* Or Cha-urehi. 

* Amuyah, or Amol, was a ford oyer the Amu or Oxus, in frequent use during 
the Middle Ages, and in the time of Timur. ‘There was also a town of the same 
name, Which stood near the bank of the river, in a direction about south-west 
jrom Bokhara, and either vn, or very near, the site of the present Charjui, (See 
ncte, p. 170.) 
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CHAPTER XV, 
SIEGE OF SAMARKAND BY THE AKMY OF JATAML 


In the meanwhile, the army of Jatah reached Samarkand. Now at that 
time, this town had no citadel, but Manlins-Zada Samarkendi, Maulana 
Khardak Bukhari ana Abu Nasr Kalui Naddaf influenced the people of 
Samarkand to defend and fortify the town; and, despite their want of a 
princely leader, they offered stout resistanee to te besiegcrs, ‘Chey were 
bent on saving their city from the domination and tyranny of the people of 
Jatab., But when the inhabitants were beginning to tire of their efforts and 
tu lose perseverance, Ged came to their aid and caused a vestilence to appear 
among the horses of the evvalry of Jatah, so that three-fourths of them died. 
Consequently, the besiezers were obliged to retire, and the great majonty of 
them returned on foot, with their quivers strapped fo their backs. Since the 
people of Samarkand had so well defended their State, and had offered such 
determined opposition to their enemies, those among them who had inost 
power became inflated with pride, ana tried to obtain precedence over thei 
equals by stirring up sedition and rebellion in the town, 

At the time of the retreat of the Jatah anny, Amir Timur had sent 
Abbas Bahadur to Nuhlagha! to spy out the land of Jatah, and when he was 
luformed of the events above related-—of the state of the people of Jatah and 
of the retreat of their army—he sent to Amir Husain to inform him also of 
the state of affairs, and to advise him to proceed in the direction of that 
ecountiy. When Amir ITusain heard the news which the messenger brought, 
he was beyond measure pleased, and inimediately set out from Shibartu 
towards Sali-Sardi, Amur Timur, having caused his household and people to 
cross the river, had sent them to their native land, and had started himself 
on horseback to meet Amir Husain. They met in the plain of Baklan,” and 
having embraced one another in the most respectful manner, they held a long 
discussion about what had already happened, as well as about the future. It 
was finally decided that they should proceed together towards Samarkand early 
in the following spring. ‘Then Amir Timur returned, crossed the Jihun, and 
encamped at Karshi.  Narshi is so-called because Kapak Ithan built a 
palace at [that spot which is] 2} farasanys distance from Nakhsheb, and in 
the Moghul language a palace is called Jviarshd. 

‘There Amir ‘Timur remained during that winter; and he caused to be 
erected on the spot a citadel [Hisdr], which was completed by the end of 
the winter. 

' The Tron Cate. 


? Or Baghlin, which would be on the direct road from the Shibr Pass to 
Sali-Sardi, 
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CHAPTER NVI. 


THE LAST DAYS OF ILYAS KHWAJA KUAN, AND EVENTS THAD 100K 
PLACE AFTER HIS DEATH.—THE DOMINATION OF KAMARUDDIN. 


THERE are no traditions or stories extant among the Moghuis 
relating to Hyés Khwaja Khan. We learn, however, from the 
Zufar-Ndma, that it was upon him that the Khanship devolved 
after the death of Tughluk ‘Timur Khin. During his reign, there 
took place his victory of the battle of the Mire, the siege of 
Samarkand and the abandonment thereof, on account of the 
epidemic which fell among his horses. Ife only survived these 
events a very short time. But an account of the events im- 
mediately following the death of Tughluk Timur Khan, as recorded 
in Moghul tradition, will be yiven below. Tor, although knowledge 
of what happened after the death of Ilyas Khwaja Khan is with 
God only, we know, from Moghul traditions, what occurred aftec 
the death of Tughluk Timur Khin. rom these sources we learn 
that there were five brothers: (1) Amir Tulik, who has been 
mcutioned in connection with the conversion of the Khan to Isldm ; 
(2) Amir Buldji; (3) Amir Shams-ud-Din, who is mentioned in 
the Zufur-Néma as having taken part in the battle of the Mire 
(which passage I have copied into this book); (4+) Amir Kamar- 
uddin, of whom I shall speak later; (5) Amir Shaikh-i-Daulat, of 
whom no traces remain. 

After Amir Tulik’s death, the office of Ulusbegi was given to 
Amir Bulaji, and when this latter followed his brother to the 
dwellings of eternity, the office of Ulusbegi devolved upon his son 
Amir Khudaidid. But Amir Kamaruddin, going down on his 
knees before the Khan, said to him: ‘The office of my brother 
should first come to me, for his son is only seven years of age and 
is not fit for the duties attached to the position.” Tughluk Timur 
Khan would not pay any attention to him, but appointed the then 
seven-year-old Amir Khudaidad to the office, Kamaruddin was a 
viclent man, and was angry at being superseded by a child of seven ; 
but he could do nothing. When, subsequently, the Khin died he 
revolted. The Zafar-Nama, on the other hand, says that he raised 
aw rebellion after the death of yas Khwaja Khan. However this 
may be, it appears that on the death of the Khin, Kamaruddin 
gave vent to that rancour which he had so long cherished in his 
breast, and (according to Moghul traditions) put to death in one 
day, eighteen sons of the Khan, and assumed the style of Khan for 
himself. The country of Moghulistan fell into a state of disorder. 
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One of Tughluk Timur Khin’s sons, who was still at the breast, 
being concealed by Amir Khuddidsd, and his mother, Mir Agha, 
was spared, Kamaruddin sent everywhere in search of him, but 
they were successful in hiding the child from his spies. 

Kamaruddin devoted his attention to the affairs of the State, but 
in consequenco of the hostility of the Amiis, there was disorder 
and strife in the country. Moreover, the invasion of M o@hulistin, 
which Amir 'Timur and his army undertook at that time, was : 
serions obstacle to internal progress. Meanwhile Amir Khudaidad 
sent Khiziv Khwaja Khan trom Kashghar to the hills that are 
between Kashehar and Badakhshan, that he might be safe from 
the machinations of Kamarnddin : which matter shall be presently 
related, but first of all i¢ will be well to give an account of 
Kamaruddin and his times, 


CHAPTER A VIT. 
HISTORY OF KAMARUDDIN, 


Lr has already been said that Kamaruddin tried tu assume supreme 
authority, but that he met with determined opposition from the 
Amirs. Thus it) was that Kuimzah, together with Uzbeg ‘Timur 
(who was of the tribe of Karait), went over to the side of Aiir 
Timur. ‘Then Amir ‘Timur raised an army, and himself remaining 
within his own dominions, sent Amir Bahram Jalair, Khitai 
Bahadur, and Shaikh Ali Bahadur to the territory of Almiétu.! 
On reaching the banks of the river Aishah Khaitan they attacked 
the men of the Karait.2 After this battle, having concluded a peace, 
they returned. But Amir Timur not approving the peace, invaded 
the country in person. ‘This expedition is related in the Zafar- 
Nama as follows :-— 


The successful Amir ‘Yimur, who when je had once undertaken any 
Lusiness was never content till he had carried it through to the end, was dis- 
satisfied with the gentle way in which his generals had treated the enemy, in 
watering the plains of enmity and warfare with peace. For this reason lie 
sent royal mandates in all directions for troops to be collected [verses]... . 
A victorious and veteran army assembled before the palace of the Sh&th—an 


1 The modern Vierny. (Sec note, p. 182.) 

* Properly Karai, or Kirai, is the name of the tribe, though it is sometimes 
written Girai. The final ¢ is merely the Mongol plural. (See note, p. 16, 
above; also, for some remarks on this passage and the word “ Karait,’? Howorth 
il, pp. 13, 14.) 
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army countless as the sand of the desert. When he had passed Sairim and 
Yangi! in safety, with his victorious standard, the enemy fled before him, 
and he reached a place called Sangarigh4j,? when many prisoners and much 
booty fell into the bands of his conquering host. 

At Adun Kuri, Amir Must and Zinda Hasham, in spite of all the former 
benctits they had received from Amir Tumur, again began to devise plans of 
ticason and deceit, and with treacherous designs conspired together, [taking 
into then confidence] the son of Khizir Yasuri, named Abu Ishak. ‘They took 
a solemn oath that when they reached Kara Samin they would by some 
stratagem seize the ‘Lord of the Conjunction? while hunting, and they 
laughed over the thought of their foolish plan. The Khanzada Abu Madhi 
Tromad: and Shaikh Abu fais of Samarkand, who were already swork 
enemies of Atair Timur, now joined ‘ni this conspiracy. 

But sume one happening to vet knovledee of the affair, informed Amir 
Thnur thereof. Thereupon his majesty stummoned the offenders to appear 
before him, hey were brought in fand thrust] upon their knees, and on 
being interrogated, were found culty of high treason and rebellion, 

But as the Queen Saidt Mulk Whanim! was the niece of Amir Musa, and 
because the ch ste Princess Akka Pegi had been promised in qarringe to him, 
Amir Timur said to him: “Although the crime you have committed is a 
grave one, nevertheless as we are relations, | will forgive you and take no 
vengeance upon yous [Verses]... . Your counection with meand your white 
beard have given yon hope of lite. Were it not for these, P should give the 
command for your evil-intentioned head to be severed from your body.” And 
to the Khanzada he said: & As your family is connected with the household 
of the Prophet Capon all of whose descendants be peace) L shall not consent 
to your reeeiving any ill-treatment; you must however quit this coantiy.” 
He commanded Aba Lais to make the pilgronage to the [hjaiz. Phe son of 
KWhigzir Yasur, being the brother of the wife of Amir Saifuddin, appealed to 
the clemency of the § Lord of the Conjanetion,? and so escaped from the 
abyss; thus the tablet of his seul was cleansed of its sins with the pure water 
of royal Dbencticence and inercy. A royal mandate was issued, ordering 
“Zinda Washam to be conveyed, bound, to Samarkand, ard there closely 
confined, When wii Timur returned to his seat of government [Samarkand ] 
he vave the governorship of Shibarghan, and the posttion which had heen 
held by Zinda Hashai, to Bayan Timur, son of Ak Bughs, 


‘May be read anki or Panki, but no doubt Yang? is intended, 7c, Tariz. 
GSce notes, pp 68 and 79-81.) 

- Or Sangirnifay --R. 

* "This anay be read as Petis has read its Adun Kunzi. Teannot identify the 
Bpot. 

Sarat Milk Whanim was, according to Petis de la Croix, Timur’s chief 
wife, and mother of Shah Rukh Mirza | (Tdaar Bee. i, pp. 225) 
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CHAPTER NVI. 


THE THIRD INVASION OF JATAI (THAT IN TO SAY MOGHULEST AN ) bY 
AMIN 'FIMUR,. 


On Thursday, the first day of the month of Shabu of the year 776 of the 
ae . 
Hajra fa.p. 1875], Ainir Thaur, having collected an army, march tout towards 
bf > > Pla 

Jatah -which is equivalent to Moghulisttn. On the route he enesuped at 
the Rabidt-i-Katain, when the coldness of the weather eansed the sum suddenly 
to withdraw behind the veil of the clouds, and much rain and snow pegan 
to fill. 


[Verses]. No one ever yet saw so much snow, 
The world looked like a morsel in the snow’s mouth. 


The violence of the storm cemived the soldiers of their strength, and they 
were soon no longer able te look after their horses, because of the risk they 
ran of losing their own lives; in this way many of the men died and a 
quantity of horses penshed,  Aanir Timur, being ameved to pity at this sad 
state of affnirs, eonmmanded them to break up the camp and return to 
Samarkand, where they remained abont two months, until the rigour of the 
season. had in some measure abated. Ou Monday, the Ist of the month 
Shawl, at the beginning of the year of the Hare (Tushkan), he again led 
out his army against the country of Jatah--which is equivalent to 
Moghulistan. 

He sent Amir Zida Jahangir forward to reconnoitre ; and to accompany him 
he sent Shaikh Muhaminad Bayan Salduz and Adilshéh, to whom he had en- 
trusted the tribe of Jaldir, on the death of the latter's father, Balirdtin Jataur. 
Having passed Sairdin, they came to a place called Jarun, where they seized 
one of the soldiers of the army of Jatah and sent him on to Amir ‘Timur, 
When he was asked for news of Kamaruddin, who was of the tribe (Uindk} of 
Dughlét, he related that Kamarnddin had collected an anny and was then 
stationed at Keuk 'Tubch,’ waiting for Taji Bey, but that no news of the 
advanee of Aiir Timur had reached Kamaruddin, ‘Timur then ordered the 
reconhoitring party to hasten forward, while he himself soon alter followed 
them, 

When Kamaruddin heard of these doings, he withdrew his army to an 
inaccessible spot called Birkah-i-Ghuridu? (the Pond of the Ghnvis]. In that 
place there are three very deep ravines, through which flow three great rivers, 
Kaimaruddin having crossed two of these valleys with his army, pitched his 
camp in the third, protecting the approaches thereto with barricades and 
entrenchments. 

But Prince Jahangir marched forward at the head of his experienced 
soldiers, to. the sound of the drums and war-trumpets. After they had 


Or Kuk Lipa: the “ blue hillock.” 

"The Turki MSS, says urs Afar. Deamnot find either uame on any mip ; 
but, taking the probable position of the Jatah army into ecousideration, it 
possible that Otdér, some forty miles west-north-wert of Kastek, may represent 
Arshil Atir. 
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wounded aud killed many of the enemy with their arrows, they caine to close 
quarters with them, and when night fell, all the enemy took to flight; so that 
on the morrow not a single man of the army of Jatah—that is to say, 
Moghulistin—was found in the camp. But our victorious soldiers followed 
in their pursuit, and put to death many of those heretics. When the sun had 
risen, Amir ‘Timur arrived on the spot with the rest of the army. Ie there- 
upon sent Amir Sayyid Daud, Husain and Uch Kara Bahadur in pursuit of 
the enemy. Inaccordance with his orders, they followed the course of the river, 
and Husain was drowned in the river. On reaching the enemy’s country 
they bezan to ravaye and pillage, and seized many of their horses. But they 
spared those Hazdaras who submitted, and having disarmed them sent them 
on to Samarkand. Anur Timur acvanced as far as Biitak! with the purpose 
ef meeting the enemy, while he senu Amir Zaida Jahangir with one regiment 
to look for Kamaruddin, that he might defcat lim and take him prisoner. 
The prince accordingly set out with a bedy of men, and laid waste the country 
of Uch and Firmsin.? fle came upon Kanemnatdin in the mountains, and 
pursued him beyond the limits of his own country; he also eaptured much 
booty and took many prisoners, Among the latter were ‘Tumian Aehd, the 
wife of Kamaruddin and her daughtes, Dilshiad Agha, The prince sent news 
of lis suecess to Amir ‘Timur, whe during fifty-three days had not moved 
from Birttk. When, however, this jovful intelligence reached his ears he 
immechately seg out for Nara WKasmak, which hill he ascended and awaited 
the happy return of his son Jahangir, On his anival, the latter, having 
respectfully kissed Amir 'Thnur’s feet, presented him with a quantity of 
booty, horses and sheep, after which he obtamed for Dilshidd Agha the hongur 
of saluting the Emperor. [Verses.] 

Amit Timur, on leaving this encampment, descended to Atbashi 2nd thence 
proceeded to Arpa Yazi,* where he spent a few days in festivity and rejoicing. 
There, too, Mubarakshah Makrit, who was a commander ef 9000, and one of 
Timur’s oldest friends, showed his respeet for the Amir by causing a grand 
festival (47) to be organised in his honour, And he so gained Amir 'Pimur’s 
wood eraces that he obtained for his son, Khuddidiad, the suecession to the 
honours and titles of Salir Oghhin and of Tusain, whe had both perished in 
the late war. 

Mr. V. P. Nalivkine mentions * Baitok” asa village in the Andijin district 
of Farghina, and says that its ancient name was “ Paitoug.” (fist. du Khanat 
de Khohand, p. 14.) 

Possibly the first of these two places may stand for Ush, near the castern 
borders of Farghidina, but I know of no place with a name like Iirmdn in this 
direction. Dr. Bellew has “Uch Burhan or Uch Turfan;” the latter place, 
however, would seem to lic too far cast to suit the narrative, while the former 
was to all intents and purposes Kushghar. Dr, Bellew himself tells us (vashmir 
and NWaskgar, po 309) that the Uh Burhan ridge is on the left bank of the 
Tumin River, while the modern Nashghar stands on the right bank, having 
heen built there after the destruction, carly in the sixteenth ecntury, of the old 
town, Which was on the left bank. Had Mirmdn been sc near Kishghar as to form 
almost a part of the town, the name of Kashghar would certainly have e appeared in 
connection with that of Firmdn. Like Kara Kasmak, which oceurs immediately 
below, it was probably the name of an uninhabited spot, or camping ground, and 
should be looked for in the hills to the north-west of Kashghar. Severtsoff’s map, 
though loaded with detail, docs not contain these names. (See also p. 304, 
for Uch Barkhdn, which Mirza Haidar puts at three fursdkhs, or twelve miles, 
ae Kashghar.) 


* Arpa and Ydzi: two rivera springing from the same range of hills near the 
castern confines of Farghdna. (See map for the position of the pass.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
MARRIAGE OF AMIR TIMUR WITH THE PRINCESS DELSHAD AGHA, 


Amin ‘Timur, in accordance with the text of the Korin: “Thou shalt marry 
whatever woman thou pleasest, even unto the number of four women,” set 
the eye of his favour upon Dilshal Agha, and resolved to m-rry her. The 
officers of the Court made preparations for grand festivities. Wine and song 
and instrumental music were not wanting, and the whole ceremouy was 
conducted with the greatest pomp and magnificence. ‘The revels having been 
brought toa close, Amir Timur broke up his camp, and cross the Yai 
Dabain,' went and pitehed his royal tents at Uzkand. Here he received his 
eldest sister Kutlugh 'Purkén Agha, who, accompanied by several princes and 
nobles, had arrived from Samarkand; she had the honour of kissing the 
Kmperor’s fect, and took part in the festivities which were now again renewed 
at the Court. From Uzhand they proceeded to Khojand, when Adilshah, 
being obliged to show his submission, organised feasts and merry-making in 
honour of Anir Timur, and made him presents of horses in order that his 
homage might gain the Amit’s approval. His heart, however, was of another 
colour, for he had really the design of taking hnn by surprise in the midst of 
the rejoicings. But Amir Timur Gvhom God used to watch over continually) 
by his happy intuition, observed signs of this hidden treason, and detected 
the evil intentions of the conspirators by their movements. He thereupon 
rose from the banquet, mounted his horse and returned to his cainp. 

At the time when he was advancing to attack Kamaruddin, Shaikh 
Muhammad Bayan Salduz, Adilshah Jalair and Turkan Arlit had resolved 
to seize Amir ‘Timur whenever an occasion should present itself. But their 
schemings were of no avail against one who was so carefully watched over by 
the Eternal: and thus he reached his capital without accident. He then 
disbanded. his soldiers, while he himself went to take up bis winter quarters 
at Zanjir Sardi, which is two marches to the west of Karshi. During the 
winter Adilshah arrived, and having paid his respects at the palace, confessed 
to the Amir the evil designs he and the other conspirators had had against 
him. When Timur heard this, he was wise enough to pretend not to have 
heard, and showed Adilshih great favour. When the winter had passed, he 
issued an order for his soldiers to muster, with the object of making another 
war upon Khwdtizm. All the geuerals, princes, and soldiers having 
assembled round his palace, he ordered them to seize Shaikh Muhammad 
Bayan Salduz and to put him on trial. After his case had been heard, his 
guilt being clear, he was handed over to the brother of Harimulk Salduz, a 
relation of his own, whom he had unjustly killed with his sword. ‘The 
brother avenged Harimulk by killing Shaikh Muhammad in a like manner, 
Ali Darvish, son of Baydzid Jaldir, was also put to death after being found 
guilty; while the government of the Tuman of Salduz, together with the 
administration of justice and police [Sadé], was entrusted to the brave 
Ak Timur Bahddur. 


1 Evidently the pass (Dibin) between the Yd4zi and Arpa rivers, alluded to 
in the last note. 
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CTTARPTER AN. 


THD EXPEDITION OF AMIR TIMUR TN©O KIWARIZM, AND HIS RETURN 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE REVOLE OF SAR BUGHA, ADILSHATE AND 
BAHRAM JATLAIR, 


Iv the beginning of the spring of the year of the Hajia 777 [A.p. 1375], or 
the year of the Crocodile (Lui) of the Tartar eycle, Amir ‘Timur, being 
encouraged by his former good fortune, determined to make an expedition 
into Khwérizm, preferring war to feasting. [Verses]... . 

Having, therefore, appointed Amir Ak Bugha Governor of Samarkand, and 
having sent Amir Sar Bugha, Adilshah Jalstir, Khitai Bahadur, Wehi Bugha 
and other commanders of thousands, with 80,000 horsemen, to Jatah (whieh is 
equivalent to Moghulistan), he cave them express orders to seck diligently for 
Kamarnddin, and to hill him wherever they might find him; he then raised 
his own victorious standard and set out for Khwarizm with a numerous wainy, 
On ieaching a place on the banks of the Jihun, called Sihpayah, he saw 
Niikan Arkit approaching on the other side of the river. The latter, how- 
ever, fecling that the end of his Jife had come, did not deem it advisable to 
advance, but fled back with his men to Kuziadn.! Amir Timur thereupon 
sent. Pulid after him with a few men. They marched day and night, and 
having passed Andkhud they came up to the fugitives at Paryab,? which ts 
on a river, where Turkan, with his brother ‘Purmish and their men, taking 
up their position on the bank of the river, offered them fight, ‘The cnemy 
stood Jike lions at first, but they were at length defeated and compelled to 
take to Hight, the victorious army following close upon their heels. Puldd 
alone came up to 'Turkan. Ilis horse bey fatigued, ‘Turkan dismounted and 
ran forward on foot: he then struck Pulad’s horse with the shaft of an arrow, 
and before the latter could rise from the ground, aimed at him another arrow, 
which only passed throuzh Palad’s helmet. ‘Then Pulad, beecming move 


™ A corruption, probably, of Khordsdn, a provinee which extendcd, at the ond 
of the fifteenth century, eastward to Balkh and north-castward to the Amu. 

2 ‘These movements are not intelligible. fardb, or Bdrydb, was an ancient 
niume of Otrar on the Sir or Jaxartes, but there is also a Fab near the right 
bank of the Amu or Oxus, to the south-west of Bokhara, and though Petis de da 
Croix (list. de Tinur Bee, vol. i. pp. 260-L) specially explains that the 
Kiéryab of the text means Otrar, this is obviously impossible. It seems, 
however, that there was a third Mérydb, for Abul-feda, on the authority of the 
Lolib, speaks of a “small locality” of that name in the environs of Balkh, He 
also quotes Azizi to the effect that Mdrydb was situated twenty-two parasangs, 
or about eighty-cight miles, from Balkh, but in which direction he docs not 
mention, Again, he tells us [bn Haukal states that the water of this Pdrydb 
comes from Talkin-—a place not far from Mary-al-Rud-—this latter being some 
forty parasings, or four days’ journey, cast of Marv-i-Shah-Jaluin, and situated 
probably not far cast of the Murghab. It is this last Farydb (Grow no more) that 
xecmis fo be indicated in the text. But, in any case, the movements of Pulad’s 
pursuing foree are inexplicable, as it could not have passed Andkhui (or And- 
khud) to reach «spot near the Murghab, or 160 miles cast of Mary-i-Shah-Jahan. 
(See Abul-feda, vi (2), pp. 195-6 and 198) The only map [ know of that shows 
this Kergdh as that of James Eraser, who iarks the plaee about halfway 
between Balkh and Mary-al-Rud.  QSee list. of Nadir Shah, 1742) 
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furious,’ made a bold rush at him, and they wrestled tovether for some lime, 
till at last Puldd got the upper hand, and erying out, “ Long live Aamir 
Timur!” struck Tarkan to the ground. He then cut off his head and 
returned in (iuimph. 

Aman Sarbadal, who had gone in pursuit of Tarkan’s brother, uruish, 
came up with hit, overeame him, and severed his hea from his body. His 
corpse became meat for the wild beasts, while the heads of the tivo were 
taken before Amir ‘Timur. 

Of those Amirs whom ‘Timur had sent into latah (that is to say, Movhual- 
istan),” Ade Bugha and Adilshith, when they toand the country empty,’ 
prepared another plan of revolt; they seized Khitat Banddur, and Heli 
Bugha, while Wamadi, whom Amur Timur had made Governor ot Andakan 
[Andijan], allicd himself with them. [having eoflected th ar trubes, namely, 
the Jaldir and the Nipebth, they set out against Samarkand, and beean to 
lay sieve toit. But the inhabitants defended themselves so saccesstally with 
arrows and darts, that they could not surround the town. Ami Ak Bagels, 
Who was governor of the town, wrote of this matter to ‘Cinur, who having 
passed Wit! had just attained Khas, when this news reached him. Hoe 
immediately made preparations to retin, and, having sent forward dis son 
Jalingir, in command of the vanguard, he himself followed with a large 
army. When he reached Bokhait he put his men into fighting order, and 
went and encamped at Rabit-i- Malik. 

Prince Jahangir came ap with the euemy ata place called Karmina, where 
a battle took place. Phe air was filled with the sound of cymbals, and mueh 
blood was shed. Bat the Prince Jahaneir, relying on the aid of the eternal 
(rod, at length overcame the enemy, who fled into the deserts of Kipelak, 
Where they put themselves under the protection of Uris Nhidne? ‘Timur 
hee, finding himself victorious, returned in peace to tis capital. Te then 
divided the tribe of Jaldir between his Amirs, aud appointed his son Omar 
Sharkh Governor of Andakan [Andiydin]. 

Adilshah and Sar Duehd remained in the service of Urns Khan. But at 
length their thirst for rebellion again got the better of them, and once, while 
Crus Khan was absent at his summer quarters, they ran away, and drawing 
the sword of treachery from the sheath of infidelity, made war on Uchibi, a 
lieutenant of the Khan, and killed him. They then Hed to the court of 
Kamaruddin in Jatah (that is, Moghulistan) and tried to stir up in bim a 
spit of revolt. 


 Paldéditar: more stecly ; a play on the word Piddd, which means stec.—h, 

2 Tt may be observed here that it is Mirza Ilaidar, and not the author of the 
Zafar-Ndma, who interpolates on cach occasion the remark 2“ datah ki ibarat i 
Moghulistan ast? —that Jatah is equivalent to Moghulistan 

+ ie., offered no resistanee.—R. 

' Marked on Petis de la Croiv’s map (vol. i.) near the bank of the Oxus, a 
little above Khiva, Erskine mentions Kat as the ancient capital of hwarizm, 
and says it lay twenty-four miles from Hazarisp down the Amu. (Baber, 
p. XXix.; sce also Sprenger’s map No. 8 in Post-wad-Reiserouten des Oricits.) 

> Ruler of the White Horde of Kipchak, and a descendant of Juji Khan. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


AMIR TIMUR’S FOURTH EXPEDITION INTO JATAN (THAT IS, 
MOGHULISTAN ). 


Arter Sir Bughé and Adilshth had attached themselves to Kamaruddin, 
they used every possible means to rekindle in him the old fire of enmity 
which he naturally cherished against Amir Timur. Kamarnddin finally led 
an army into the country of Andakén, where the Hazdra of Kudak, deserting 
Omar Shaikh, joined the side of the enemy. But Omar Shaikh, having taken 
up a fortified position in the mountains, sent a messenger whose name was 
Diashmand, to Amir Timur to tell him that the enemy had arrived with a 
large army, and that they had overrun the whole of Andakén. Amir Timur 
was much enraged when he heard this, and immediately set out with all 
haste for that country. When Kamaruddin heard of the advance of Amir 
Timur he retired from the place where he was encamped, and having caused 
his houschold and tribe to leave Atbashi, he hid himself, with 4000 cavalry, 
in a place of ambush. When Amir Timur reached that spot, being quite 
unaware of the trap [which Kamaruddin had] laid for him, he sent forward 
the whole of his force in pursuit of the enemy. 

There stayed behind, however, of the army, 5000 cavalry and several brave 
venerals, such as Amir Muayad, Khiféi Bahadur, Shaikh Ali Bahadur and 
Ak Timur. Khitdéi Bahddur and Shaikh Ali Bahadur discussed how the 
enemy could best be destroyed. They determined to display the utmost 
bravery and audacity, and thereupon set out in pursuit of the foe, so that 
finally there did not remain more than 200 men with Amir Timur. 

Kamaruddin, now seizing his oppurtunity, rushed out of his ambuscade 
with his 4000 cavalry, sword in hand, bent on avenging himself on Amir 
Timur. Bunt Timur recalling to mind the words of the Koran: “ Wow many 
small armies have overcome great hosts by the help of God!” was in no 
way disturbed or alarmed, but encouraged his men and opened his heart to 
them, saying: “ Victory is from the Giver of all good gifts: not from the 
multitude of soldiers is it to be obtained. Your sole duty is to acquit your- 
selves like men; for should you show even the smallest sign of cowardice or 
hesitation we are lost.” 

No sooner had he said these words than he turned his charger against the 
enemy, and full of trust in God, entered the fray. [Verses.].... 

After the fight was over, Timur avowed that it was only by the aid of Heaven 
that such a mere handful of men could have overcome a force of four thousand 
cavalry, bent on vengeance. . . . [ Verses and rhetoric.].... 

One day after this event, he fell asleep, and there appeared to him, in a 
dream, Shaikh Burhén-ud-Din Kilij (apon whom be the mercy of God). Amir 
‘Timur advanced towards him with gieat reverence, aud asked him to pray 
to God for the recovery of his son Jahéngir, whom he had left on the bed of 
sickness at Samarkand. The Shaikh answered, “ God be with you”; but of 
his son he said nothing. When Timur awoke from his dream, he felt convinced 
that his wishes concerning his son were not fulfilled, and was so distressed 
about Jahfngir’s safety that he despatched Bu Kutlugh, his private secretary, 
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with a letter (fiom Sang), that he might obtain correct news of his son. As 
soon as his secretary had started, he had another disturbing dream about 
Jahangir, and became more anxious than ever, siyine to his courtiers: “ [ 
sadly fear Tam for ever separated from my son; do not hide the truth from 
me any longer.” But they, going down on their knees, took a solemn oath, 
saying: “Thy servants have absolutely no news of this matter, and have 
heard nothing of your son’s condition.” 

Departing thence, they again met with Kamaruddin at Sang Zighaj; a fight 
took place, and they again put him to flight. Amir Uch Kara followed close 
after him, and when [the pursuers] had gone a little way, Ka:naruddin, being 
surrounded by the Aimir’s soldiers, turned round with eight of his followers. 
His horse was killed under hin by an arrow, and he himself only just 
manayed to escape on foot, covered with wounds, In the -ame fi¢ht Puldd 
received an arrow wound in the hand; by chance, also, a fire broke out, and 
the efforts which Pulid made to extinguish it, so increased the inflammation of 
his wound that he died. 


CHAPTER XNII,. 
THE DEATH OF PRINCE JAHANGIR. 


Amin Tivur having left Atakum, crossed the Sihun and arrived at his 
eapital, Samarkand, where he found 


[Verses]: ‘The people wearing clothes of black and grey 
And tears of sorrow streaming from their eyes, 
And all had sprinkled dust upon their heads 
And as a sign of mourning beat their breasts. 
hey came in haste to grect their lord the king, 
Their heads they bared, and on their necks they hung 
Black felt and sackcloth, thus they left the town 
Killing the air with moans and lamentations. 
“What pity that Jahdngir, just and good, 
Should thus be carried off in early youth, 

As is a flower by the cruel wind.” 


When Amir Timur heard these wailings he could no longer doubt but 
that his forebodings had been correct. The death of his son, which he now 
learned, caused the whole world for him to become black ; his cheeks were 
continually wet with tears, and life became almost unbearable to him, The 
kingdom, which should have been overjoyed at the return of its mighty 
monarch, was become, instead, a place of desolation and mourning. The 
whole army, clothed in black and grey, sat down in mourning. The generals 
put dust upon their heads, and their eyes were filled with the blood of 
their hearts. 

Though the Emperor was greatly overcome by grief at the loss of his son, 
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his noble intelligence fully realised that this world is but transitory, and that 
every being must inevitably perish at some time--that we must © Verily all 
return unto God.? These considerations brought healing to the wounds of 
his sorrow, Tle, moreover, instituted many pious works, and ordered alins 
to be distubuted in the form: of food to the poor and indigeut. His sons 
body was carried fo Kesh, where it was buried, and over the grave a beautiful 
building was raised.! ‘Phe prince was twenty years of age when he died, 
He deft behind bin two sons, one called Mirza “Muhammad Sultan, by his 
wile Whinzddah, and the other, Mirza Pir Muhammad, by his” wile 
Bakltimulk Agha, danehter of [ly4s Yasuri. This second son was born 
forty days after his father’s death, which happened in the year 777 of the 
Hajia [v.p. 375-6], the vear of the Crocodile (iui) of the Tartar cycle, 

When Prince Saifuddin® heard of this sad event, he became weary of Hfe, 
and bezged Amir Timur to allow hits te retire to the Hijaz. 


CUAPTER XATH. 
AMIR TIMUR SENDS AN ARMY AGAINST: KAMARUDDIN.' 


Amir Viner was so much afiicted by the death of his son, that he newlected 
almost entircly the affairs of the State. 


[Verses]: What value has this world compared with heaven ? 
Upon the other world my iuind is set. 
Why should f, for a meegre clod of cath, 
Be forced to keep my spirit bound in ehains ? 
Why for the sake of living our short hfe, 
Should £ be made to rua the whole world o’er ? 


But the chief men among lis nobles and princes came to him, and having 
done him obeisance, said: “The Almighty Creator and wise disposer of the 
affatis of the nniverse has appointed kings on the earth to proteet the sons 
ofimen, and administer justice to them.” 


[\visee)< But if the mighty King do fall asleep, 
His State will surely sink into corruption; 
And if the Sultaws sword be not kept bright, 
The qairror of religion will grow dim. 
The Sultan is the Shadow of the Giver of Ail Licht, 
And from his Shadow should the world become both fair and brieht. 


Or mausoleum.—R. 

Uncle of Amir Timur. 

This incursion appears not to have been counted as a fifth expedition into 
Moghulistan, as will be observed from the heading of the next chapter. Also, 
from Mirza Haidar’s statement in the ensuing one, it appears that he regarded 
Tinmur’s expeditions against the Moghuls to have numbered five in all, while 
Petis de la Croix reekons six, 


1 
o 
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If the desire of their noble sovereign was to please God, nothing could be 
more acceptable in the eyes of the Preserver of Mankind, than the adminis- 
tration of justice and care for his subjects, for the most perfect and wisest 
of all men (pon whom be the most excellent prayers) said that he preferred 
one hour of his tif, which should be spent in the admiuistration of justice, 
to sixty or seventy years spent in worship. 

Amir ‘Timur accepted favourably the counsels of jus servants, feeling that 
it was purcly out of affection fur himself, that they had addressed these words 
to hin, and he thereupon began again to turn his attention to the affairs of 
the State. Ile also reassembled his troops and prepared them for an 
expedition. 

At this time, news aurived that Adilshith Jaldir was wandering about the 
hills of Warajik, with a few other persons; whereupon Aimir Timur despateled 
Barat Nhivdja Nualdash and Heht Bucha, tovether with fifteen horsemen, 
in search of Adilshah and dis party. They set out from Samarkand in the 
night, aud when they revhed Otrie a few chosen men were despatched to 
the mountams to look for Adushdth. ‘They eventually found him ina place 
called Aksuma, when they scized him and put lim to death, in accordance 
with the Yasak. Aksum is e column [aee/], built on the stummit of the 
mountains of Nardi, to serve as a watchtower (dideh baat) whence one may 
look out over the plains of Kipchak.! 

Sadr Baghdad also, who having deviated fiom the high road of reason, had 
become rebellions aud fled, now, after two years’ absence, beiug led by the 
true guide of the intelligence, returned again to court. Te was pardoned by 
the mereiful monarch, and received the government of bis own tribe and 
country, 

Soon after this, Amir Timur saw fit to send tis sop Omar Shaikh against 
Namaruddin, and with him he also sent Amir AK Busha, Khitar Dabadur and 
other Aimirs, commanding them to do their utmost to sweep the enemy from 
the face of the earth. Thus intent on making a great ellort, they set out 
with all possible speed. In the desert of Kunitu they came npon Ivamar- 
uddin, and by the aid of the Almighty, their swerds of emerald hue became 
ruby-coloured like pomegiunates, with fighting, and the faces of their 
Opponents grew amber-columred with fear, ‘Their charges were so fierce that 
at leneth the enemy had to fly, seattered in all directions. When hamar- 
uddin had fled, the vietorious army pillaged all his country and returned 
home laden with booty. 


1 This tower, it seems likely, may have stood at the spot marked on some maps 
of Turkistan, “Ak sumbe rns.’ The site appears to be on a spur of the range 
now ealled Kira-tagh, and would overlook the plains of Kipchik from a distance. 
Dr. Bellew calls the tower “a red-brick pillar built on the Nara Chace ill? 
(Yorhkaul Mission Report, p. 102.) 


Lifth lnoasion of Moghulistdn, 
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CHAPTER NNILY., 
AMIR TIMURS FLIETIL EXPEDITION INTO SATAIL CLIT IS, MOGHULISTAN ), 


No sooner had these victorious troops returned from their attack on Jatah 
(or Moghnulistan), than Amir 'Tinur resolved to make yet another expedition 
into that country, that same year. THe sent forward, as an advance pauty, 
Muhaminad Beg, son of Musi Qvho, on account of his connection by marriage 
with Aiir Timur, had a high opinion of himself), Amir Abbaisand Ak Vimur 
Bahadur, Marchig, in obedience to orders, day and night, they came up 
With Kamaraddin at Bughim Issigh-Kul, and after a fierce fight, put him to 
flight. ‘They then ravaged his country, aud took his men prisoners, Amir 
Timur hituself pursued Kamaruddin as far as Kuchkar.! 

At this place news reached the Empetor’s cars that Toktdimish O¢hlan,”’ 
having lost his faith in Urus Whin, had come in hopes fof good treatment] to 
pay his respects at comt. The Emperor af once commanded the Amir 
Tunitu, Timur Uzbeg, to goand meet Poktdmish with all possible honour 
and ceremony, and accompany him back. Adair Timur returned from the 
direction of Inaghu and alivhted at Uzkand.? Thence he reached Samarkand 
in safety. 

On his arrival at the capital, Toktdmish Oghliu was brought before him 
by Timur Uzbeg and others of the nobles. Aamir Timur received him with 
ufection, and with all the honour due to a prince, none of the prescribed 
ceremonies being neglected 5 for after he had given a great feast in Toktamish 
Qehlim’s honour, he loaded him and his retinue with macnificent presents, 
such as gold and jewels, robes of honour and girdles; arms, armour, horses, 
cancels, tents, eyinbals (Avs), charvers, slaves, standards, and such dike 
things; and as a proof ot the extent of the love he bore him, the Hiperor 
pad him the honour of calling him his son. 


END OF EXTRACTS PROM TIE ZABALR NAMA, 


CHAPTER AXY. 
THE LAST DAYS OF AMIR KAMARUDDIN. 


T wave heard from certain Moghuls that, towards the end of his 
life, Kamainddin was afflicted with dropsy.t| Wile he was in this 
state news came, one day, that Amir Timur was approaching with 


' WKuechkar, or Koshkar, is one of the head streams of the Chu, to the south-west 
of Tssigh Kul. (See the map.) 

2 'Toktamish was nephew of Urus, and subsequently became Khan of the 
White Horde. (See note 5, p. 45). 

* This sentence may also be read—* turned aside from the road to Inaghu.” 
Instead of the form Jnaghu, Dr. Bellew has read Jumghdl, and this is likely to 
be correct, or nearly so; for another of the head streams of the Chu, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kuchkar, is called Jumgdn or Jumgdl.  L can find 
nothing to answer to Inayhu. 

* Some details, descriptive of the foul symptoms of the discase, are omitted. 
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his army; but Kamaruddin was too weak to mount his horse or to 
hold the bridle. So his people earricd him int» the depths of the 
jungle, and left him there with two of lis concubines, and pro- 
visions fora few days. The rest then fled. After the invading 
army had withdrawn, and the scattered inhabitants had returned, 
they sought for Nameruddin in the junele, but nota trace of him 
or of his attendants, either dead or alive, could be found. Thus 
were the people released from his oppression! After his dis- 
appearance Amir Timu’s mind was set at rest with regard to 
Moghulistan, and he made no sixth invasion of that country. In 
fine, the Moghuls enjoyed peace and rest. 


CHAPTER NNYT. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE RELGN OF KHIZIR KITWALA KILAN, SON 
OF ‘TUGHLUK TIMUR WKITAN, 


Ir has been mentioned above, that Tughhik Timur Khiin’s youngest 
son was Khizir Khwaja Khin, and that while he was yet at his 
mother’s breast, he had been saved from the cruelty and enmity of 
Kamarauddin by Mir Agha, the mother of Amir Khudaidid. When 
Khizir Khwaja Khan attained the age of twelve years, [his friends | 
still fearing Amir Kamaruddin, removed him from Kashghar. Amir 
Kluddidid wished him to be accompanied by a few trustworthy 
men, but Mir Aght opposed this plan, saying: “Do not send any 
vf your own servants, for when the boy becomes Khin, Yase born 
people | such as they | will become influential, and then they will 
prove cnemies to yourself and your children. They will imagine 
that the people do not pay them suflicient respect, but say among 
themselves, ‘These are only servants.’ For this reason rather send 
others than your own retainers --send strangers.” So twelve men 
were sent with him, of whom every one eventually became an 
Amir, aud many of their descendants are alive now. Among their 
number was Arjiritk, from whom are descended the Amirs of Itirji ; 
Tajri of Khwarizm, from whom are sprung the Amirs of Kunjt; 
while another was of the tribe of Chalish Siddi for Sayyadi}; and 

' Amir Kamaruddin was one of five brothers who were governors of districts 
in Moghulistan, and were heirs of former Dughlat Amirs (/., provincial 
governors), originally appointed by Chighatai Khin. ‘The brothers were 'Pulik 
at Kashghar, Bulaji at Aksu, Kamaruddin at Atbdshi, Shamsnddin, who is 
mentioned as having taken part in the battle of Lai (or the mire), and Shaikh 
Danlat. of whom nothing but the name can be traced. ‘Tulik, the eldest, was 
succeeded as Ulusbegi by Bulaji, and he by his son Khudiidad, who was seven 
years old when his father died. (See Bellew, Yark. Report, p. 151.) 

Ew 
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his sons also became Amirs, with the style [/atab) of Kushji, but 
they are also called Nukaildash.! ‘Pheso persons all attained the 
rank of Amir, as did also the remainder of the twelve. 

In short, they conducted Khizir Khwaja Khiin up to the lulls, 
which lic between Badakhshin and Nashehar. But as the spies of 
Kamaruddin got news of his hiding-place, he was obliged to 
abandon it and take fheht to the hills of Khotan,. Then again 
fearing discovery, he passed on from this place to Sarigh Uighur,’ 
Jurjin,? and Lob Katak,! in which regions he remained twelve 
years. On the death of Kamaruddin, search was made for 
Khizir Khwaja Khan, and Amir Khadaidid sent some people 
to fetch him from where |e was in hiding. As soon as le was 
brought in, Khudiidad called the people together and raised Jim 
to the Nhinship. Thus did the splendour of the IKdutn come to 
ilumine the sovereignty of the Moehuls, so that the affairs of 
Moghulistin prospered. 

The Khén then concluded a peaee with Amir Timur, who tormed 
an alliance with him by marrying Tavakkul IKhianim,® a maiden 
from the royal haram. During his reign the Khin undertook a 
holy war (yhazit] against Klitai. Tle, in person, attacked and 
conquered Karakhoja and Vurfin, two very important towns, 
situated at the border of Khitai, and forecd their inhabitants to 
become Musulmans, so that at the present time it is called “ Dar al 
Tsliin’’® As a seat of the Moghul Nhikéns this country stands 
next in importance to Kashghar. It is moreover related that, in 
that campaign, this country was divided up in the manner ordained 
by the Holy Shariat. And vhere fell to the lot of the Khan, one 
picce of satin and one grey cow.’ The NKhan’s object in domg this, 
was the glorification of the realin of Ishin. 

M'The Turki MS. has Baladddésh: the Persian ones have Wahilddsh (or 
Guhildash), meaning sworn friend or foster brother, which is no doubt the right 
reading, 

— 7 The country of the Sirigh or Yellow Uighurs lay to the cast of KKhotan and 
Charchan. (See notes, pp. 9 and 349.) 

5 Charchin, or Chirchand, between Khotan and the Lob Nor country. 

Or Lob Nanak, the distict about Take Lob. (Bor NWatak or dvanal, see 
Hote; p.. 12) 

° She was the Khas daughter, 

8 Whieh of the two towns—Turfin or Karakhoja—was called Dir al Esldin, or 
‘the Seat of Ishin,’ Mirza Uaidar Teayves his readers to conjecture. They are 
in reality some twenty-six or twenty-seven miles apart. In our authors time 
Lurfiin was the more important, and was usually the residence of the Khan of 
the State. But in carlier times Karakhoja was a place of consequence, so that 
it is very uncertain wlich may have been regarded as the capital, and the Seat of 
Tslam, at the date he is speaking off Tt is possible also, that he may mean to 
indicate the whole state, or province, of Uiyhuristan, as he afterwards ealls the 
Khanate which lay cast of the modern Kuchar, and had for its capital Durfan. 
Ife is much given, as will be secn, to using copulate, or dual, names for countries 
or districts, and sometimes speaks of this same province of Uighuristan as 
 Chiilish-Turfin.” (Tor the identity of Karikhoja (the Chinese Ho-Chou) with 
the ancient Kao-Chang, cte., sec Sec. v. of the Introduction.) 

‘The ‘picee of satin’ and the ‘grey cow’ may have been some emblems of 
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It is related in tho Zafur-Nima, that as soou ag Amir Timur had 
satisfied his lust for conquest in the north, south and west, he 
prepared an expedition against the countiics lying to the cast, 
especially against Khitai, which is the most important of them ; 
and a long description is given of the [projected | expedition, the 
substance of which is that he mustered an army of cight hundred 
thousand amen, supplying them with provender suflicient for 
seven years --as was the custom in the armies of Trak and Ruim.! 
As the country lying between Whitaisand Mavari-un-Nahr was 
but little cultivated and thinly populated, he ordered each man to 
take, in addition to other supphes, two milch-kino and ten milch 
goats, telling them that when their supplies should be exhausted, 
they were to milk these animals; and when, in tarn, the milk 
should come to an end, they wero to convert the animals thems«lves 
into provisions. 

Having completed these preparations, Amir Timur set out from 
Sunarkand, and for that winter took up his quarters [Aishldh| io 
Turkistin. While there, he sent to ask Khizir Khwaja Khan if 
it would be possible to cultivate the ground {in Moghulistan], in 
order to furnish supplies for the army. 

T have frequently heard my father (upon whom rest the mercy 
of God) relate that in the beginning of the spring the new kimiz? 
had come jn, and on that day, according to an ancient Moghul 
custom, a great feast had been prepared. As Amir Khudiidid 
was on the point of offering a cupof kimiz to the Khan, one of the 
cluef nobles announced the arrival of an ambassador from Amir 
Timur, and stated the purport of his mission. (‘The noble] added : 
“Tt is much to be regretted that we have not power to resist him, 
and that we should be compelled to pay him tribute.” At these 
reflections, the cup of kimiz fell from the hands of the Khan, 
whereupon Amir Khuddidid said: “You must now drink of the 
cup of tranquillity (rdhat), in conformity with this couplot : 


To vrieve over what has not yet come to pass is taking sorrow in antici 
pation, 
"Tis bettar that To shonld defer to the morrow the thines of to-morrow.” 


Then he added: “It has been said that if an apple be thrown up 
to the sky, God has had time to bestow a hundred blessings before 
it descends again. Hre another year be passed, how many thousand 
favours nay He notconfer! This consideration ought to bring you 
comfort.” 


power, or both may be corruptions of placc-names, duc to bad copying. There is, 
however, no doubt as to the reading of the texts; the words are Yah Atldés wa 
Yak Géw Kabud—words in which L ean trace no names of provinecs or districts. 
" Pessia and Turkey. 
* Kumiz or Kimiz is a bitter beverage made from fermented mare’s milk.—R. 
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Seareely had he done speaking, when they saw advancing rapidly 
from the shore of Lake Karidis, aman mounted on a black horse, 
and clothed in white robes. Te rode on as far as the exceutioner’s 
tent, where it is customary to dismount. ‘This man, however, rode 
on without stopping, right past the station of the guards who were 
sitting Ina line. The chamberlains [yasdrul}! ran up from every 
sido to try and stop him in his course, but he did not slacken his 
speed till he came up to where the Khan was standing. ‘hen he 
called out ina loud voice: “Amir Timur is no more, he has diced 
at Otrar!”? Waving uttered these words he again rode off at full 
speed. Many horsemen were sent after him, but none could over- 
take him; and no other intimation of the news was received. 
However, after an interval of forty-five days, information came that 
Amir ‘Timur had died at Otrar; so thero no longer remained any 
doubt abont the matter, and the Khan was rcheved of all anxicty 
and distress. 

The Khan was born before the year 770 of the Tajra, and the 
above recorded events took place in 807? of the Hajra. But it is not 
known how long the Khan survived Amir 'Timur—God knows 
best. 

When the Khan ascended the throne of the Khanate, the fonnda- 
tions of the State, which, under the usurpation of Kamarnddin and 
the ascendency of Amir Timur, had been much shaken, were once 
more strengthened and consolidated. Old customs and rights, 
which had fallen into disuse or oblivion, were revived, while the 
affairs of the kingdom and the business of the nobles were restored 
to order. Among: other matters that received attention was the 
restoration to his rights of Amir Whudjidiad. 

Mor in the reign of Chingiz Khan there had been granted to tiie 
ancestors of Amir IKhudaidid the following seven privileges 
rmeansab ys 1. Labl (or the drum). 2. Alain (or the Standard), 
the former being called in Turki “nakdre,” the latter tdi 
fugh.” 3. Two of his servants might wear the “ Nushin-tugh.” 
Kushin-iigh is synonymous with “ehdpar tagh” +. Te might wear 
the Awr' in the eouncils of the Khan, though it is a custom among 


' Yasdeud may be translated chamberlain, or sometimes macc-bearer. 


*'Timur’s death took place in February, 1405, or about the middle of the 
Hajra year 807, which began on 10th July, 1404, and ended 28th June, 1405. 

* In the text used by Mr. Eiskine, twelve mansab—-privileges or prerogatives— 
appear to be mentioned. (See Tist. of India, i, p. 43, where, however, no detail 
in wiven.) From his abridged MS, translation at the British Museum, it is evident 
that Mr. Erskine found only eleren detailed, as is the case in the three texts 
nscd by Myr. Ross. Dr. Bellew (Yarhkand Report, p. 153) has ten, and his list 
differs in many respects from the one given above. The word mansab means, 
properly, ofice or dignity, but here prerogative or privilege best answers the 
meaning. A good account of these prerogatives is given by Professor Blochinann ° 
in his .Aén-d-thbaré (pp. 364-5), as derived from the Al:barnamah of Abul Faz. 

' Perhaps girdle or garter, though the text would appear to imply the mean- 
ing yuiver, Dr. Bellew translates : qr, “armour” (p. 158), and Mr. Blochmann., 
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the Moghuls that no one but the Khan may carry bis quiver in his 
hand. 5. Certain privileges in connection with the Khan's hunt! 
6. [fe was to be an Amir over all the Moghuls, and in the firmdns? 
his name was to be entered as “Sirdar of the Ulus of Mogehuls.” 
7. In the presence of the Khin, the other Amirs were to sit a bow’s 
leneth further than he from the Khin. 

Such wero the seven privileges bestowed upon Urtubu by 
Chingiz Khin. When Amir Buliji had brought Tughluk Timur 
Khan from the land of Kipchik, and had sct him on tho throne of 
the Khanate, he, in return for lus services, received ii addition to 
the seven privileges above enumerated, two others, so that he 
enjoyed nine in all. Tho first of the new privileges was, that he 
should have the power of dismissing or appointing Anurs of 
Kushuns (that is, Amirs who had one thousand followers) withort, 
applying to, or consulting with, the NKhan; and the second was as 
follows : Buliji and his descendants shonld be permitted to commit 
nine crimes without being tried. On committing the tenth offence, 
trial should be conducted under the following conditions ~The 
aceused should be set upon a white two-year-old horse ; under the 
hoofs of the horse, nine folds of white felt should be placed—as a 
token of respect—and he should in that position address the Klin, 
while the Khan should speak to him from an clevation. When 
the interrogatory and investigation had been conducted im this 
fashion, if the offence should be a mortal one, aud the other ume 
crimes should also be proved against him, two Aimirs should stand 
by and watch him while his veins were opened and all his blood 
drawn from his body. Thus he should perish, Phen the two 
Amirs, wailing and lamenting, should carry his body ont.” 

These nine privileges were contained in a firmdn issned wider 


“a collection of flags, arms, or other insignia, which follow the king wherever he 
oes ” (p. 50). 

1 These are given in the texts, but are unintelligible to some of the best 
translators to whom Mr. Ross has shown the passage. Erskine also failed: to 
translate it in his abridged MS. at the British Museum. Dr. Bellew has “ jirga 
—hunting cirele—with power to punish, according to role, those who infringed 
its regulations.” Mr. Blochmann writcs: “He could enelose (qarq) a forest as 
his private hunting-ground, and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited 
his personal liberty” (p. 864). 

2 Written orders,--lt. 

3°The nine original prerogatives carried with them the title of Tarhhan—a 
very ancient rank, or order of nobility, among the Mongols. (See Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither, pp. 287 and 436). The Tarkhens are constantly spoken 
of by Asiatic authors as a tribe, but this necd not imply that they were of any 
particular iacial deseent. Distinctions between tribes and orders, or families, are 
not always accurately drawn. ‘Thus Amir Thaur, in his Jnstitufes, enumerates 
twelve of the forty tribes (Admdhs) whieh had submitted to his government: 
Barlds, ‘Varkhin, Arghun, Jalair, Tulkehi, Duldi, Moghul, Sulduzi (Salduzi], 
Tughai, Kipehik, Arlat, and Tatar. Some of these names imply race distinc- 
tions: others only orders or families. (Davy’s Institutes of Timur, p. 91.) The 
word Barlis means © hero,” and some of the others may have special meanings 
ulso. Mr. R. B. Shaw translated Tarkhdu by “ Franklin.” 
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tho seal of Tughluk Timur thin, which I once saw myself. Vor it 
was handed down in our family, and ultimately came into the hands 
of my father (upon whom be the peace of God). It was however 
destroyed or lost, in the disturbed times of Shahi Bee Khan! It 
was written in the Moghul language and character, and bore the 
date and place of the year of the Hog, at Kunduz; which goes to 
prove that Tughluk Timur Khan's rule extended as far as Kunduz. 
No one alive now knows anything about the reign of that Klin, 
but Ihave copied into this history the account of it given in the 
Lufar-Nema, 

Since Khizir Khwaja Khin had been saved from the yawning 
abyss of Kamarnddin’s violenee, and had been placed upon the 
throne of the Khins, by the aul of Ainir Bulaji’s son, Amir 
Khndaidad, he rewarded the latter Amir by superadding three 
privileges to the nine existing ones; making the prerogatives of 
Amir Khudiidaid twelve in number. Thus: 

10, That on the occasion of festivals, when the Khin’s 
chamberlains [yasdeul| arranged the ranks, one of the chamber- 
lains of Amir Khudaidad, taking part in the proceedings, should 
stand on the right hand side, holding the Khaw’s enp: another on 
the left side, should hold the cup of Amir Khudaidad, and those 
two cups were to be exclusively reserved for the Kluin and Amir 
Khudiaidad. 

11. That ho should set his seal on all firmdns that might be 
issucd, but that the Khian’s seal should be set above his. 

12. [No 12th mansab is mentioned in any of the texts]. 

Such were the twelve prerogatives | wcusab| for which a firuidn 
was granted to Amir Khudaidad, after whose death they descended 
to his son Amir Muhammad Shah Kurkin. When this latter died, 
they devolved on Amir Sayyid Ali Kurkin, the son of Muhammad 
Shih’s brother, and after Sayyid Ali to Muhammad Waidar Mirza 
ISurkin his son, and after him to lis son Muhammad JTusain 
Mirai Kurkan, father of the present writer Muhammad Luaidar, 
known familiarly as Mirza ITaidar. 

After the martyrdom of my father, my unele, Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza, attached himself to Sultan Ash-Shahid-Sultan Said Khbin ; 
the Whan Said Shahid confirmed all these privileges to my uncle. 
The particulars of the matter are recorded in the Second Part of 
this Larithkh-i-Rashidi. These privileges (that is to say, the first 
jseven] of them) were in force from before the year 625 of the 
Hfajra, which is the date of Chingiz Khan,’ down to the death of 
the Khan and the murder of my uncle, the date of which was the 

' Shaibini Khan, the Uzbeg leader. 

* This date is intended, evidently, for that of Chingiz Khan’s death, which is 
usually taken to be 1227. The Hajra year 625 began 12th December, 1227, so that 


nearly the whole of it fell within 1228. But the date of the death of Chingiz is 
very variously stated in different chronicles. 
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Ist of Mcharram, 940 of the Hajra.!) When this calamity took place 
and the Khinship came to Sultin Rashid, the customs of our fore- 
fathers were exchanged for other, and very different, practices. 

Praise be to the gracious Creator, in that when my turn arrived 
to be created, he made me a free man and independent of the 
Khiéns, for the 2reat “mansab”? Tle has granted me, is but an atom 
of those boundless favours which are the salvation of this world 
and the next. In the same way that thon hast made me materially 
free, make me also spiritually independent and prosperous ! 


[Verses]: Oh! God, make all the world my ill-wisheis, 
And keep me apart from them all. 
Keep my heart from worldly matters, 
And cause me to have bat one purpose and aim in life. 


CIWIAPTER NAVIT. 
MUHAMMAD KIEAN, SON OF KITZIR KAWASA KITAN, 


Tus Mahammad Widu was the son of Whizir Khwaja Khan, who 
had, besides Muhammad Khan, other sons; among these were 
Slam-i-Jahan Khan and Nakbsh-i-Jahin Khan? After Istin Bugha 
Khan, excepting Tughlnk Timur Khan, there was no one left im 
the country of the Moghuls who was of the first rank of Khikans. 
This fact [ have already mentioned. After tho death of Tughluk 
Timur Khan, Amir Kamaruddin murdered all Tughiuk’s sons, so 
that there was no one left but Khizir Khwaja Khan, (This J have 
also already stated.) his last lin left many sons and erandsons 5 
the details of the lives of all of them have not, however, been 
preserved inthe Moghul traditions. In fine, | have recounted what 
[considered worthy of belief regarding the history of the ancestors 
of the Khakins. But I have not been able to learn any details 
concerning their uncles and cousins. Consequently I have only 
mentioned the sons of Khizir Khwaja Klin, as for example, 
Muhammad Khin: for in him the race of Moghul Khikéns came 
to an end, 

Muhammad Khan was a wealthy prince and a good Musulmin. 
Ife persisted in following the road of justice and equity, aud was 

t Said Khan died on this date. The author’s uncle, Sayyid M uhammad Mirza, 


was murdered by the Khan’s son and successor, Rashid, a week or two afterwards, 
The Ist Moharram, 910, fell on 2urd July, 1583. 


* The discrepancies of various authors regarding the sons and successors of 
- s . hd ae ¢ : : ‘ V1 
Khizir Khwiéja have been remarked upon in the {ntroduction. See Nee. iL, 


pp. £0 seq. 
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so unremitting in his exertions, that during his Dlessed reign most 
of the tribes of the Moehuls became Musulinins. 

Jt is well known what severe measures he had recourse to, in 
bringine the Moghuls to be believers in Ishktm. Uf, for instance, 
a Moghul did not wear a turban | Dastar), a horseshoe mail was 
driven into his head: and treatinent of this kind was common. 
(May God recompense him with good.) 

In the Moghul records it is stated that Aiur Khudaidad himself 
raised six Khins to the Khanate, and this Muhammad When was 
one of the number. 

Muhanunad Khan built a Rabat on the northern side of the 
defile of Chadiy Kul. In the construction of this building he 
employed stones of great size, the like of which are only to be seen 
in the temples | Dicrdt| of Iwashinir. The Pabdf contains an 
entrance hall 20 gaz'in height. When youenter by the main door, 
you turn to the right hand along a passage which measures 30 yas. 
You then come to a dome which is abort 20 gaz, and beautifully 
proportioned, ‘There is a passage round the dome, and in the sides 
of it; and in the passage itself are beautiful cells. On the 
western side there is also a mosque 15 gaz in height, which has 
more than twenty doors. The whole building is of stone, and over 

the doors there are huge solid blocks of stone, which I thought 
very wonderful, before E had seen the temples in hashmir.* 


1 Whether the diameter or the height of the dome isnot stated. A great variety 
of gaz are in-use in India, Bohbara, and other places. Baber made his qaz about 
thirty inches, but it was popularly taken at a little less, perhaps about twenty 
seven mehes, cite Hlaidars gaz may be assumed as ‘ahout equal to Baber’. 
(Sco Memos, p Ly also note, p 256) 

“The aneient temples ino Kashmir are noticed again towards the end of the 
history. The Rabat, or traveller's rest-houne (earavan-sarar) here reeorded to 
have been badt by Muhammad Whan at a short distanee north of the Chadir 
ul, would secm to be in existenee still Pts ruins stand on the main road from 
Almati (@e, Vierny) to Kashghar, by way of the Narin fort, and they have been 
seen, of late, by several Euopean travellers. One of these is Dr. N. Nec land, whose 
secount of. the building is quote ‘d, in Knelish, by Dr. Lansdell, in his recently- 
published book of tray els in ‘hine 0 Turkistan, and is so confirmator v of Mirza 
Haidar'’s description, that it may usefully be transeribed : © The traveller,” says 
Dr. Secland, “is nob a little astonished’ tu sec a stone construction, hoary with 
age, about IS paces long by 36 wide, with a dlat roof, from the middle of which 
rises a rough, half-ruined cupola about 25 feet high. The entrance, fairly lofty 
and vaulted, conducts to an interior without windows, Under the cupola is a 
sort of chamber or hall, with vaulted wines, 9 feet high, of rooms or cells 
running off in four directions in the form of a Latin cross. The cntranee wing 
has lateral corridors on one side ouly, and in these, as in those of the other 
Wings, openings from 30 to 36 inches are contrived in the wall. They lead to 
separate cells, Which are square at bottom, circular at top, and perfeculy dark, 
except where the ceiling has, in some eases, fallen in. The cutranees are so low 
assometimes Lo necessitate eawling, and the interiors have no trace of chimneys, 
niches, or places to sit or sleep. No trace exists of refeetory, kitchen, or even tire- 
vlace, throughout the building, which is constructed with mortar of fragments of 
local blueish and reddish sehist. In the central hall are a few remains of 
plaster, but none of ornamentation.” On the whole, Dr. Sceland considers that 
the building has no resemblance to other rest-houses or caravan-sarais in Central 
Asia, but Lam not aware that he connects it with any ruin dating from the time 
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In the time of Muhammad Khiin, the learned Mirza Ulngh Beg 
was reiening in Mavard-un-Nahr by tho appointment of his 
father, Marzi Shih Rukh; he was tho founder of the famous 
observatory and the author of the astroromical tables called Zi) 
Kurvan. Mirai Shah Rukh was king of Khorasin and Irak. The 
dates of his birth and death are not known, Latif wo refer to other 
dates, we find that he must have died before 860 of tho TLajra. 
(But God knows hest.)! 


of the Nestorians. Dr. Lansdelt does so, conjeeturally. Ife infers that the 
Rabat, bome on the “dircet route between the Christian sce of Kashehar and 
the Christian settlements on the Chu, tt seems not umprobablo shat the wan may 
represent the monastery indicated on the Catalan map? A reference to (his 
amerent map—-at was constructed In $375 -will, however, seareely at us it 
falling an wah Dr. Lansdel?s conjcetine. In the titst place, the “monastery of 
Armenion Brians and Body of St. Matthew” js marked on the redueed fac-simile 
published in Yule'’s Cathay, a. standing on the margin of Lake Pssigh- ul, that is, 
just at a spot where we know, from the narratives of modern travellers, waay 
roniairkable remains are to be scon = some on the shore, but mostly at the bottom 
of the Jake, near the shore. The site of Muhammad Khanws Rabat would be 
soine ESO miles to the south of the lake, by the Narin road, or 120 miles in direet 
distance, ty the seeond place, Dr. Lansdell cites, from Dr. Bellew. a passage 
purporting to be from the Tarihh-i-Rashidé, to the cticet that Muhammad Khan 
‘converted the ancient Tindu temple (resembling, in the masstye blocks of tts 
stone, the temples of Kashmir) called Pash-Rabdat, on the pass to the Chadir 
KKul into a fortified pust to proteet his capital (Nashghar) from the incursions of 
the Kirghiz.’ dhe stranee eirenmstances about this quotation are: (1) that 1 
have been anable to find the passage mi oeither of Dr. Bellows works (The 
Yurhand Mission Report or his Aashinds and Washghar); and (2) that no one of 
the texts of the Tarndh-i-Rashidiin the British Museum, contams anything shout 
the ormin of the stones uscd in building the Rabit. These texts state, simply 
and clearly, that whieh bas been translated above, and nothing more Titus, wl 
that ean be sd as: (1) admost contemporary evidence proves that Muhiummid 
Khan built a Rabit of huge stones: (2) that this building stood im i region 
where Nestorian Christianity flourished in the Middle Ages: and (3) ina and 
where many ruins, Whose origin is not yet determined, are hnown to crxist J 
have not been able to obtain Dr, Seeland’s fall description, but may remark that 
noamere conjectures to the effeet fhat the Tash-Rabat is unlike ordinary rabats, 
or that itis like a monastery or what not, would shake the very elear evidence 
of Marza Haidar. What he states, when coupled with Dr. Seeland’s discovery , 
is interesting enough. The descriptions of the building and its geographical 
position agree, in a& remarkable manner, in identifymmg Dr, Secland’s rain with 
Muhammad Khan's Rabat, 

! Strange as it may appear in the case of so cminent a personage as Uluech 
Beg, Mirza Uaidar’s statement that the date of his birth is not known, 18 correct, 
It is known, however, that he began to reign at Samarkand in a. 812 (or 
A», 1409), some thirty-eight years before the death of his father Shah Rokh, 
who was the fourth son of Amir ‘Timur, At Shah Rukh’s death in a.m, 850 
( = LI4G-A7 acp.) he was suceceded by Ulngh Beg, who, however, only con- 
tinued fo regen fora further period of two-and-a-half years. In {he dissensions 
and wars which took place after Shah Rukh’s death, Ulagh Beg was taken 
prisoner and put to death by his own son, Abdul Latif (hiamzan, 803, or 
27th October, LY). Thus Mirza Haidar’s caleulation of the approximate date 
of Ulugh Bee’s death is not greatly in error, though the ciretmstance that he 
should be able to give only an estumate, shows that the chronology of bis history 
is not always to be relied on. As the author of the astronomical tables, Ulugh 
Beg has a world-wide reputation. [tf 3s said that not only was the design lis, 
but that he assisted in the computation of tables. The chicf computers were, 
according to Erskine, first, Maulana Salth-ud-Din Musa, better known by the 
name of Kiazi-Zadah Rumi: then (after the Wazi-Zidah’s death) Maulana 


Se) Shir Muhammad and Vats Khan. 


CHAPTER ANVIJTI. 
SHIR) MUHAMMAD KHAN, SON OF MUHAMMAD KHAN, 


Muniamaap Karty, also, had several sons, two of whom were Shir 
Muhammad hin and Shir Ali Oghlin. Shir Muhammad [hian 
succeeded his father, and as long as he governed, the people were 
peaceful and prosperous. During his reign, his brother Shir Ali 
Ovhlin died at the age of eighteen, and thus never attained to the 
rank of Khan. We, however, left one son, Vais Khan by name, 
between whom and Shir Muhammad Khin there arose great 
disputes, as will be related below. Shir Muhammad Khan, who 
was also a contemporary of Mirzt Shah Rukh, enjoyed a longer 
reign than Muhammad Khin. 


CHAPTER XALX, 
KARLY LIFE OF VALS KHAN, 


SuLTAN VaAis Kurdn was the son of Shir Ali Khin;! after the death 
of his father, he was in the service of his uncle, Shir Muhammad 
Khin. After a time he began to find this condition irksome, and 
therefore fled from the court, and took to the life of a robber 
| Kazaki|, Many distinguished Moghul youths volunteered to follow 
him. Among this number was my grandfather Mir Sayyid Ali. 
I am the grandson of Vais Khan, on my mother’s side. Amir 


(rhids-ud-Din Jamshidi; and, lastly, Ibn Ali Muhammad Koshji. The geo- 
eraphical tables were first published in’ England by Graves in 1711, and the 
tables of fixed stars, by Hyde, of Oxford, in 1768. Tn France, Lalande 
published the astronomical tables in 1702. Baber, in his description of Samar- 
kand, notices the college, observatory, and other buildings erected by Ulugh 
Boe, The observatory, he says, stood on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, and 
was three stories in height :—* By means of this observatory, and its astronomical 
apparatus, Ulugh Beg Mirza composed the Zich-Kurkdini, which are followed 
at the present time, scarcely any other being used.” Mr. Schuyler was shown 
wu hill called Chupin Ata, near the city of Samarkand, on which the observatory 
is said to have stood. There is now, however, no trace of it. (See Stanley 
Lane Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties, p, 268; Krskine’s Hist. of India, i.,p. 105; 
Ib, Mem. of Baber, p. 51; EK. Schuyler’s Turkistan, i., p. 283; also Beale’s 
Oriental Biograph. Dict., 1881, p. 276; and d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque Orientale). 

' Properly, Shir Ali Oghlan, not Khan. He is called by Erskine and some 
other writers Shir Kuli. But Ald and Kulé may casily be taken ono for the 
other by Persian copyists, (Sce the Gencalogical Table attached to this volume.) 


Amir Sayyid Ali. O1 


Sayyid Ali is my paternal grandfather,! and this Amir Sayyid Ali 
was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Mirzi, son of Amir Khudaidid. 1 
think 16 js fitting in this place to give the history of Amir 


Sayyid Al. 


CHAPTER NNN. 
AMIR SAYYID ALL AND STORIES RELATING ‘TO HIM. 


As has been already mentioned, Amir Kdiaadaidad lived in Mog hul- 
istan in the service of the Whans. Lis native country was 
Kashghar, which had been given as a fief [ahtata| to lis ancestors, 
by Chingiz Khan. This matter however will be referred to in the 
Second Part, when I speak of the conntry of NKashehar. 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad? had an impediment in his speech, and 
only those who were accustomed tu hear him speak, could under- 
stand him. Ile was also hard of hearing, so that it was necessary 
to speak very loudly to him in order to make him understand. 
llis father sent him to Kashghar as governor, which position he 
retained for a considerable time, til] at Jength Nhwaja Sharif, one 
of the nobles of Nasbghar, became very powerfil and all looked to 
him for help and advice. Khwaja Sharif was a noble-minded man, 
but he was displeased with Sayyid Alumad Mirza, so he handed 
over the government to Mirzti Ulugh Beg, while Amir Sayyid 
Ahmad fled from Kashghar to his father, and soon afterwards died. 

Amir Ali, the son of Sayyid Alnnad Mirza, lived with his grand- 
father, Amir IKhudaidid, who loved jim better than all his other 
children; for he was without rival in stature and strength as well 
as in courage, talent and understanding. Ife uscd to be called 
Sayyid Ahi Alife? 

When Amir Sayyid Ali took the daughter of Trin Bughit han 
for his son Muhammad Uaidar Mirza (as will be related below), he 
marked his joy by striking a nail into a wall, which [ have myself 
seen. If one man stand upright, and a second, placing his fect on 
the first, alyo stand upright and stretch out his hand, he will not 
reach the nail by about an ell [yaz]. 

On this account! Amir Khudaidad loved Amir Sayyid Ali better 
than all his children. 

1 Sayyid Ali was the author's great-grandfather, as he shows elsewhere, (See 


Genealogical Table of the Dughhits in See. ii. of Introduction. ) 

2 It is curious that this Khan’s name should be written sometimes Anir 
Sayyid Ahmad, and at others Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, with 2 a few lines, ‘Phe 
texts, however, have been fullowed as they stand. 

3 In allusion to his upright figure—like the letter ali. 

* On account of his stature, ete. 


At this time a certain Almad Mirza, one of the Timuri Mirzis 
of the line of Mirza Shah Rukh, having fled [from his own country | 
had come [tv Moghulistin}. We had | with him | a sister, for whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali conceived a great affection; so much so that 
Amir NKhudaidad and others begged her to become Amir Sayyid 
Al’s wife. She, however, refused, saying: “1 cannot stay in 
Moehulistin, but if he will accompany me to my own country, if 
can be arranged.” She then immediately set. ont for Ter own 
country, accompanied by Amir Savyid Ali, When she arrived at 
Andijin, Mirza Ulugh Beg despatched aman to kill Almad Mirzi, 
nnd hnuself married his sister, at the same time throwing Amir 
Sayyid Ali into prison at Samarkand, where be remained one year, 
Here he fell sick of dysentery, and when on the point of dying, 
Amir Ulugh Beg sent for the doctors, «whose remedies, however, 
were all without effect. One day somebody brought somo kumi, 
The Mirzt imp! red the doctors, saving: “As the medicines have 
done me no yvood, J should much like to try a little kumiz, for 
which T have a great craving.” They at last agreed {to grant. his 
request] as a desperate experiment, saying: “Tt will very likely 
give him stiength.” They then gave him as much kamiz as he 
wanted, and from that moment he began to show signs of recovery. 
Ou the following day they gave him some more, and he became 
perfectly well. 

About this time, Marzi Ulugh Beg was eoing to wait on his 
noble father Mirzi Shih Rukh. Amir Sayyid Ali beine quite 
recovered, Mirza Ulugh Beg ordered a horse and arms to be given 
him, that he might accompany him to Khoritsin. His object 
was to show off Amir Sayyid Ali to tho people of INhorasan, as 
if he would say: “This is the sort of booty we take in Moghiul- 
istin.” One night when the Mirzi was in his tent, the torch- 
bearers were passing by, and he saw Amir Sayyid Ali with his 
bow, which was fourteen spans Jong—longer than that of anybody 
else. The Mirza thought to linnself: “Tf this man wishes to aim 
his arrow at me, who will be able to prevent hin?” Ife beeame 
very nervous, and immediately sent for Amir Sayyid Ali and said 
tohim: “This journey into Khorasan must be very irksome and 
unpleasant to you. You can return to Samarkand: when | get 
back Twill give you leave to go to Moghulistin; and you shall he 
the intermediary between myself and Shir Muhammad Khan, so 
that matters may be settled im a peaceable way.” 

So he gave lim leave to return, and sent a man to accompany 
him. Ife also wrote to the Governor of Samarkand, telling him 
to treat lim with every mark of respect. But he sent a secret 
message to the governor telling him to keep Amir Sayyid Ali in 
prison. 

When Amir Sayyid Ali arrived at Samarkand with his companion, 
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he gathered from the behaviour of the latter that he was not 
voing to be well treated. When they had centered the town, his 
companion placed him in a house, and himself went before the 
woVvernor. No sooner was he gone than the Aiir left the house, on 
foot, and procecded to Tashkand. When the man returned to the 
house from visiting the governor, he found the Amir’s horse, and 
aris, and servants, but the Amir himself lad (sappeared. They 
inquired after him from his servants, who replied that he had 
just departed ou foot. They then searched carefully for the Amir, 
bat could not find in, 

Meanwhile the Amir had fallen in witht some Kalandars on the 
road, and hiving dressed himself as one of them, arrived in safety 
at Tashkand. ‘The Kalandars gave the Amir the name of Ashtar 
Abdal, and bestowed on him some of the provisions out of their 
wallets. ‘Phus, in the guise of a Kalandar, he reached Tariz, 
which is another name for Yingi,! where he was recognised by the 
Shaikh of the “Shrine of the Companions of the Cave,” which is 
called an Moghulistin “ Mamlakat Ata’? The Shaikh sent his 
son Shidika with the Amir, and caused him to be conducted 
into Moghulistin and brought before Amir Khuddiddd. This 
Shaikh Shadika Deeame one of the Aiiuir’s intimates, and gained 
the tithe | dakab| of Vafidar | the Faithful. There are descendants 
of lis still alive, but they have not attained to any celcbrity. 

At. the time when the Amir re-entered the service of his dis- 
tingmished relation, Amir WKhuddidid, Vais Khan had separated 
from his uncle Shir Muhammad Whan, and had taken to Inghway 
robbery. Amur Khudaidad said to Amir Sayyid Ali: “7 think you 
had better go and join Vais Khan, for if you stay here you may 
come to some harm.” Ile then selected sixty young imen and 
despatched them with Amir Sayyid Al, to Vais Khan. The Amir 


This name is written in the Persian texts in such a way that it may read 
Yugi, Yinki, Nihivor even Mashé. Inall probability Yaug? is intended, thongh 
the word is spelled without an aif, Further on, the author tells us that Yaugé 
is another name for Vardz, and as other writers state the same thing (sce note, 
pp. 79-80) T think itis fair to assume that the name here written Yugqé is merely 
anoversight- that an alif has been omitted by mistake. Lhe position of ancient 
Tiraz or Talas has given rise to some discussion, while several writers have been 
led to the opinion that Tairiz stood on the Sir, and was mercly another name for 
the town of 'Turkistan, or for Otrar. Modern investigation, however, las shown 
these views to be untenable. hat Dardz was situated on, or close to, the banks 
of the Talas river, there can no Jonger be any reasonable doubt. The names of 
town and river are practically one; and there seems to be no reason to question 
the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Schuyler, that the ancicnt Taraz stood, probably, 
very near the site of the modern town of Aulia-Ata. Ife speaks of some ruins 
on the Talis, ten miles below Aulia-Ata, whieh were called by the natives 
Tiume-Kent (Lumi Kand 2), and thinks that, on investigation, they may perhaps 
prove to be the remains of Thiraz. Sir UH. Ifoworth, Dr. Bretschneider, and 
Captain Valikhanof are of the same opinion as Mr. Schuyler. (See Howorth, ii., 
p. 286; Schuyler, ii, pp. 120-1; Bretschneider, j., pp. 18-19 and 228; Valik- 
hanof in Russians in C. Asia, p. 104.) 

? Or, perhaps, Malihdt Ati.—R, 
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served the Khan well, and obtained in return the [hian’s sister, 
Uzun Sultin Khinin, in marriage. 

Countless were the laudable actions which Amir Sayyid Ali 
performed whilst in tho service of the Khin. They would, 
however, take too long to relate. I have mentioned a few of them 
in :ny account of Vais Ishin. 


CHAPTER XANT, 


EPITOMISED ACCOUNT OF WHALE PASSED BELWEEN SILER WUILAWVWAD 
KAS AND WAIS Kell VN 


Wuen Vais Khan, as has been related above, fled from his uncle 
Shir Muhammad Khan, a munber of people attached themselves to 
him, and they took to plundering in, and on the confines of, the 
territory of Shir Muhammad Khan; especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Lob Katak and Sarigh Uighur. 

It is related that when Uzun Sultin Khanim was given inmarriace 
to Amir Sayyid Ali, this latter, m order to procure food for the 
feast, went out hunting, and ieturned, having killed two staus 
| Garazan|, which were eaten at the banquet. fiom this, one can 
form some idea of the splendour of the marriago festivities. 

But | Vais whan] finding little seope for activity in that country, 
[left it and] went to Turkistin. At that Amir Shaikh Nuruddin, 
son of Sadr Baugh WKipchak, one of Amir Timur’s greatest gencrals, 
was Crovernor of Turkistan., With him {the Khan} had some 
intercourse, and since he was at emmnity with Shir Mahammad 
Khan, he gave his daughter Daulat Sultéin Sakanj,’ inmarriagve to 
Vais Khin. Ile also gave the Whién much assistance in his attacks 
op Shir Muhammad Khan, and fora long time there was continual 
conflict between Vais Khan and his unele, the latter being as a 
rule, victorious, One of these encounters touk place at a spot in 
Moghulistan called Karang Kainghgh. Vais Khan, after a long 
and rapid march, surprised Shir Muhammad Kin in his camp at 
midnight. [The assailants} were four hundred strong. When 
the alarm was raised, Shir Muhammad Ixhan threw himsclf into a 
ditch, while Vais Khan, surrounding the camp, searched till dawn 
for Shir Muhammad Khan, slaying all whom he met. Yet, 
notwithstanding their search and the violence they used towards 
the people in the camp, no trace of Shir Muhammad Khin was to 
be found. When day broke they fled. Then Shir Muhaiminad 


’ The Turki MS, has Daulat Sultan Begum.—K., 
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Klin came out of the ditch, and his men having again cate 
round him, he set out in pursuit of Vais Khan, who oxky@ 
himself after a hundred narrow escapes. In fine, this ho fe 
continued between them until the natural death of Shir Mahanmnad 
Khan, wherenpon Vais Khan succeeded to the Khanate. 


(GLAPPER NNANITI, 
PID WKTDANSIEEP OF VAIS KILVN. 


Wes lis tarn came, Vais Khim showed himself to be reltetously 
inclined; he was moreover distinguished amone dis race for his 
bravery. Since he had forbidden the Moghnls to attack Musul- 
mins, he made war against the infidel Kalmiaks; and thoneh he 
was frequently defeated by them, he persisted im hostilities against 
them, not wishing to relinquish the holy war Cjahadl. Ile was 
twice teken prisoner by them. ‘The fitst occasion was in a battle 
ata place called Ming Lak, where the Khan, having been seized, 
was led before Isitn Taishi. This latter thought to himself: © If 
he is really a descendant of Chingiz Khan, he will not do me 
opeisanee, but will look upon me as an inferior.” When the 
Khan was brought in, he dismounted (for he was on horseback) and 
“Tsan Taishi] advanced towards him with great respect | Sar-Zadah |! 
But the Khan turned away his face and did not raise his hands. 
Tsin Taishi was then convineed, and treating the Khan with mneh 
honour, set himat liberty. The Khan, on hens asked afterwards 
why he had not done obeisance | to Isan Paishi] rephed: “ Lf Esiin 
Taishi had treated mo in a lordly manner, T should, ont of 
fear for my life, have approached him with reverence. But since 
he came towards me with bowed head, it occurred to me that the 
hour of my martyrdom had arrived; and it is not fitting for 
«© Musulman to do homage to an infidel, or to countenance his 
actions, therefore Io did not salute dim.” It was the Whiin’s 
faithful observance of his ieligion that saved him from the 
abyss, 

On another oceasion, he foneht a battle with this same Tsén 
Paishi at a spot called Kabika, on the confines of Moghulistin, 
Here, too, he suffered defeat. THis horse being shot under him by 
an arrow, the Whim was obliged to continue on foot. He was on 
the point of being captured, when Amir Sayyid Ali, dismounting 


' Sar- ada usually means “ill-mannered,” but here it is obviously inten ted, 
literally, * with bowed head.’—R. 
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from his horse, gave it to the Khan, while he threw himself on 
his face on the ground, The infidels, thinking him dead, shot an 
arrow at his head. When they caine near enough, the Amir contrived 
to Jay hold of one of them Qvho happened to bo a man of some 
distinction), and lifting him up by his coat, turned him from side 
to side as a shicld against the arrows, running all the while by the 
side of the Khas bridle, so that tf was impossible to shout an 
arrow at the Amir. In this way he continued fighting and 
earrying the man by his clothes for a whole farsékh, till they 
eame to the River Ailah. IIe then threw the Walmak into the 
water, and seizing the bridle of the Khain’s horse, entered the 
stream, Which came up to his chest. Several men were drowned. 
The (hin’s horse began to swim, while the Amir held np its 
head, and thus safely conducted the Khan, mounted and armed, 
across the river. Many men were drowned on that day. 

It is related that the Khan had with him, on that oecrasion, 
two cousins, Hasan Sultan, who wore red armour, and Lukmian 
Sultin, who wore bine [hkabud). They were both drowned on 
entering the stream. Amir Sayyid Ah, keeping hold of the Khan's 
bridle with one hand, did his best to save these two men with the 
other, but could not reach them. The Khan declared he could 
distinguish their red and blue jackets deep down in the water. 
Vais Khin gave Ainir Sayyid An five presents '—- one for each [of 
the following] acts. (T.) He had given his horse to the Khim and 
had himself remained on foot. CEL.) Me had seized the Wialnak. 
({PT.) We had used him as a shield for a whole farsdkh?  (LV.) 
He had brought the Khan folly armed and mounted across. the 
River Atlah.? (V2) Although he had hold of the Rhian, he twice 
stretched out jus hand to save the drowning men, The Khan 
then added: ‘*T know that the Amir hag such strength that if one 
of my cousins had been able to seize him by the hand, the Amir 
world have saved him too, and brought him across the water.” 
In consideration of these five actions, he gave the Amir five 


' The word is fadda, which sizuities in Turki ss rovab @ift,? aos pices ora 
“trophy,” for valour, 

“The fursahh, ov farasany, is usually reehoned al four statute miles 

‘There is nothimg to show in what locality this fight took place. There were 
Katnviks on both the northern and castern * coatines ? of Moghulistan, and. f 
ean find no trace of Iwabaha. In all probability, however, if was on the upper 
Aflah, witeh may also be read /lah, and is the river nowadays called the 
“Un” whieh passes by Nulja and flows into the Balkish Jake. “Th”? is the 
Chinese pronuneiation, while the Turkt-speaking people of the present day 
eall if “la.” As regards its being on the “confines of Moghulistan,” as the 
author has at, Bretsehneider quotes Quatremeére’s translation of the Masalel- 
Alabsdr to the effect that the Ti river, in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
formed the castern boundary of Mayara-un-Nahr. (Med. Researches, i., p. 18.) But 
the limit was soon afterwards pushed much farther westward, and at the time of 
Vais Khan could hardly have been formed by the river, The extreme upper 
and lawer waters of the Tl, however, were near two of © the confines.” 


Keron ef Tarts Khan. 07 
Afmaks as aveward., bt. Turkat. 2. Tibat Shira sul. 3. Uzhes, 
a tribe of Khotan. 4. Darugha, also a tribe of IWhotan. 
Kukanit, also a tribe of Khotan.! 

Sultin Vais Khan had another combat with Isin Taishi, in the 
vicinity of Turfin, and was again defeated and taken prisoner. 
Isiin Taishi said [to Vais Khan, on his being brought before him] : 
"This time T will only set you froe, on your giving me your sister 
Makhtum Khanim, as a ransom.” There being no help for it, 
Makhttin Khanim was given to him, and the Khan was set at 
liberty. It is commonly reported that the Khim had sixty-one 
engagements with the Kalmiks: onee only was he victorious, on 
every other oceasion he was put to rout. (But God alone knows 
the truth.) LT have frequently heard from Manlana Whowaja 
Alimad that the Khan was a very powerful man, and that he 
used, every year, to eo hunting wild camels m the country round 
Turfin, Tarnn, Lob and Katak, which places [ have spoken of in 
the Second Part. When he killed a camel he would skin it with 
his own hands, and take the wool to his mother Sultin Khitan: 
the Khatan would spin it and make it into shirts and brecehes for 
him, which he were with sumptuous robes outside. In ‘Purfiin 
water is very searco, and it was the Khan himself who irrigated 
the land. He did not get his water from any stream, Dut having 
dug a deep well, drew ait it a supply of water for Imigation. 
ihidniat Maulana told me the following story of his uncles, who 
used to say: “We have often scen the Khan, during the hot 
ak with the help of lis slaves, drawing water from the well 

n pitchers fhazah!, and pouring it himself over the land.’ Ths 
ee lis was carried out on such a sinall seale, that the produce 
of if never attained the value of an ass’s load: Dut this served 
him for a yearly supply of food. 

TTe was a disciple of Manlina Muhammad Washi, who was 
a diseiple of Hazrat Khwaja ITasan Qnay God perfume his tomb), 
and Khwaja Hasan was a disciple of Tazrat  Kuth-1-Masnad 
Arshad Khwaja Bahauddin Nakhshband* Gnay God bless his 
spirit). Being a king did not prevent Vais Khan fron pas-ing 
his time in such studies tas theology. Durme the retgn of this 
prosperous Khan, Amir Khaddidad went on a pilgrimage to 
Mekka. Moghul records state that Amir Khudaidad ratsed: six 


cr 
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MAN five Aimiks are probably only small Teed clans, No, 2 juay aso read 
Hah, t-shard-nut. 

This Khwaja Bahiuddin (semetmes, though probably wrenely, called 
Sheihh Baliiuddin) was the founder of a scet, or an order, of Sutis known as the 
* Nakhshbandi.” Te is said by Mr. Beale (Oriental Biogr, Piety ) to have dicd 
in Persia in the year 857 av. (1453), and io have been the author of a works on 
Sufi-ism called the & Dalil-al-Ashikin.? As late as Esso there lived at Bokhara 
w noted Pir, or religious leader, called Ir Nazar Khwaja, Samarkand: Tr Nazar 
claimed to be a descendant of Khwaja Bahduddin, and was (perhaps is. still) 
regarded as the ehief of the Nakhshbandi Order in Central Asia, 
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Khdins to the Khanship, “with his own hand.” They were as 
follows. Whizir WKhwaje Khan (whom we have mentioned), 
Shiam-i-Jahan Khan, Nakhsh-i-dahao Whan, Muhammad Wha, 
Shir Muhammad Khan, and lastly Vais whan, 


HAPTER NNNIUI. 


AMIN KHUDAIDAD AND TIS JOURNEY TO MPnh As. 


Pav already told the history of Amir Khuddidad in parts but 
in this chapter | have to relate the rest of his deeds and his death. 
All the Moghul traditions are agreed as to the country over which 
he was Amir. TF remember hearing from my father (upon whom 
le the «race of God) and from iy uncles (may the pardon of Ged 
S : : ] 

be on them) that their father had 24,000 fannlies under him. tle 
was Amir before the year 765 of the Hajra Pip. 1363-L) and he 
made his journcy to Mekka before the year 850 of the Tajra 
“vp, 1446-7]. Tle was Amir for ninety years.’ He exercised 
absolute power over the whole of Kashghar, Yarkand, Nhotan, 
Aksu, Bai, and Kuchar. In spite, however, of all this, he was 
never a wealthy inan, and during most of bis life had not even a 
horse to ride, When travelling frou place to place, the people 
of the country used to furnish him witha horse, And in the army 
itwas just the same. He spent much of the revenue of his State 
in releasing and ransoming Musulinan prisoners. In those days the 
Moghuls were constantly attacking Turkistan, Shash and Andijan, 
and carrying off Musulindins as prisoners, ‘The Amir would buy 
theso prisoners from the Moghuls, and supply them with provisions 
and transport to enable them to return home. IJTe used also to 
provide them with tents, iu which they had room to kneel down 
and say their prayers. i the performance of good actions sneh 
as bivek and pious works, did the Aamir pass lis life. 

A little lower down, the author tells us that Mir Whaudididad was ninety-seven 
years of age when he went on pilgrimage to Mckka. Both ninety ve for the 
length of “Khudaidid’s reign and ninety-seven years for Jes age, e probably 
mere figures of speceh, inte mded to indicate a ereat number. A man or ninety- 
seven sould not accomplish a pilgrimage from Kashehar to Mckka and Medina, 
as Khudaiddd is said to have done, and in all probability lus reign was much less 
than ninety years, The ehronology throughout this part of Mirza Haider's 
history is very loose aud cannot be relied on, Tle probably had only rough 
cstimates—little more than guesses on the part of his informants—to go upon, 
and if jn the case of so prominent a person as Ulugh Beg, he could ie several 
Nears I Cron, there is no reason why he should be more aceurate in that of the 
Bee's contemporaries. As Mirza Haidar’s is the only book (so far as we know 


aut. present) that gives the history of this branch of the Moghuls, as a whole, there 
is no other chronology by whieh his dates can be testcd. 
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There are also many miracles attributed to dima. One of them, 
that was related to me by Khidmat Mauhina Khwaja Alinad, | 
will quote here. Khwaja Zahid of Kashehar was a @reat and 
pious mam! Amir Khuadaidad sent a person from Moghulistan to 
bee for one of Khwaja Zihid’s handkerchiefs, The Khwaja’s wife, 
however, thought that at was not fittine to send the Khwija’s 
handkerchief toa Voghul in Moghulistan, and that it would be a 
sin todo so. Therefore she sent one that was not the Klaw:tja’s. 
When if was brought to the Amir, he, with much praise-giving, 
wiped his face therewith. But the neat moment he .eturned if 
to the messenger, saving: “Pf this is, in truth, the handkerebief 
of the Khwaja, | have no necd of it.) So the messeneer returned 
and gave it back to the wife of the Whwaja. At this she was munch 
astounded and told) the Khwaja what had passed. Khwsija 
Aahid reproved his wife, saving: The Amir is one of ‘this sect.” 
why did you act thus?” Iherenpon the Khwija sent lis own 
handkerchief, When the messenger delivered it over to the Amir, 
he, having wiped his face with it, said: “ Verily this is) the 
kerclicf of the Whwaja—and [have faith im the Nhwaja.? Many 
Iniracles, such as this, are recorded of the Aqiir. 

At last when the Amir reached the age of ninety-seven, he was 
possesscd of a very strong desire to take the pilerimage to Mekka, 
But inspite of much entreaty, Vais Khan refused his consent to 
this step. The Amir seerctly sent to Mirza Ulugh Bee, saying : 
“Tf you will come, Lo will disable the Moghuls and deliver them 
info your hands.” Now, as Mirza Ulugh Bee had saftered aiaeh 
annoyance from the Moghuls, and was continnally eneaged in 
repressing them, he immediately mounted his horse and set out 
ifor Moghulistan]. When he reached a famous town in Moghul- 
istan called Chu,’ the Amir having deserted lis own troops, joined 
Mirai Ulugh Bees and, im consequence, the Moghuls were 
scattered mn every direction, When the Amir met Mirzit Uloeh Bee, 
he satd to him: * T committed this act beeause | could rot obtin 
leave to go to Mekka: this was my excuse for coming over to you, 
but now | dowt see fit to go.” They then left that place, the 
Mirza treating the Amir with all possible honour and respect. 
When they reached Samarkand, Mirza Clugh Bee said to Amir 

"The Turki MS. says “ zealot.’ —R. 

? Probibly the * sect of sorecrers”> or something cquivalont. is meant. Seeret 
seets or bodies, as the Babis in Persia for instianec, ate, m fact, spoken of as 
“that seet,? “this tribe,” ete. 

5 Tn some MSS. this name may be read Ji, but three dots inste vd of one under 
the first detter would convert it into the name of the river Cia, which tlows 
through the western part of Moghulistan, andoat is possible that) there may lave 
been at this period a town, or cad, of the same name on the banks of the river 
‘Phere is every reason to believe that about the time here spoken off there were 
Iuree auds and ruins of ancient towns on and near the banks of the Chu. thon 


perhaps notactual towns, ui the proper sense of the word. ‘Phe word for “town? or 
“eity,’ however, 18 oue that is much misused by Oriental writers. 
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Khiadaidad: ©'Phere is no one who knows so much about. the 
Turah' of Chingiz Khan as you do; [ beg you to tell me all its 
revulations, as L have a great desire to know all about if.” Phe 
Amir replied : “We have completely discarded the infamous Turah 
of Chingiz Khan, and have adopted the Sharvaé for Muhanimadan 
Law). Ef) however, Mirzi: Ulugh Beg, in spite of his common 
serise and good judgment, approves the Turah of Chingiz Whan, 
Iwill teach it hin, that he may adopt it and forsake the Shartat? 
The Mirzi was much perturbed at these words, and did not learn 
the Darah, 

In short, the \nwir went to Mekka. When my father (God hive 
merey on him) went to Khorésin, as L have mentioned in’ the 
Second Part, he found there one of the generals of Sultan Tuscan 
Mirza, naaned Sultan AW Barlis, who was a very old man, beg 
nearly one hundred years of age. Ue had been held in great 
honour by the Mirza. My father questioned lim concerming his 
ancestors and their times. We replied: “ My father’s name was 
Shah Vfusnin Barlis. Tle was one of the Moehul Barlas, and a 
distinguished Mir, Amir WKhudaidid travelled with dim from 
Moghnlistan.’ When my father heard this story, he became 
eieatly interested and begged {the Barlis| to narrate the whole 
history, "Che latter began : “ Twas quite a bey when Mir kKhudat- 
did undertook his pilgrimage to Mekka, and iny father aecom- 
pined him, for he was in the service of the Amir, We fled from 
Moehulistin and wandered from town to town, till we set out 
upon the journey to visit the holy town of Mekka: when we lid 
been a few days on our return jouney, the Amir asked whe re 
Medina was; they told him that Medina lay tna different direc- 
tion. At this the Amir was much distressed, and said: * T have 
come a areal distance and suffered many privations: yet TD have 
net made the dawaf circuit | of the garden of the Prophet (may 
the peace aud prayers of God be upon dim): and it is a long 
journey home again 

“Te then gave all his serviatis and porters leave to return home 
with the caravan, sending with them many letters and messages 
for dis children in Moghulisttu. One of these letters has passed 
down from father to son ito my possession, for if dad always 
been carefully preserved in our family. In short, the Amir and 
lis wife started for Medina, unencumbered, making an Arab 
eo in front to euide them. My father sent me with hin too, 
so J was of the Amirs party. After a long journey we arrived 
it Medina, he Amir made the tardf of the garden of the 
Prophet (upon whom Le the most excellent of prayers), and we 
passed the meht in the house of a darvish. As night came ona 


] T ‘ . s ro. . . . e 
Iv | Pivahy os we have secon, was another name for the Yash or Yau of Chingiz, 
Vlrat, 
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eteabt change manifested itself in the Amir Tle called amy father 
(40, Shah Tusain Barlas) and said to him: ‘Read me'the chapter 
ealled Ya-sin;’ when my father came to the verse 6 Mislahin 
Bala,” the Amir, expired. We were all astonnded at this occur- 
rence. With the break of day, many of the nobles and people of 
Medina came to the house, asking: ‘Did not some one die here 
last might?’ and when we told them, they began to condole with 
us, and said: We have this night seen the Prophet in our sleep, 
and he said to us: @ guest has come to me to-night: he had made 
aw very long journey to visit me, and he has died here ming the 
meht: bury hin at the foot of the tomb of the Commander of the 
Faithful, Osinan. Then the Prophet drew a line with the end of 
his stick. As soun as we awoke, we went and found that a line 
had been drawn there. Happy the man who has been honored 
with such a favour! ‘The nobles of Medina buried the Amir at the 
fect of Osman, with great honour. On the following night the 
wife of the Aamiur died also, and she was buried near where her 
husband had been laid.” 

When dSultitn Ali Barlis reached this point in his narrative, ny 
father showed signs of great happiness; whereupon they questioned 
him as to the cause of his delight. My father replied: “This 
Amir Khudaidad was my grandfather.” Sultan Ali Barlis im- 
mediately got up and having embraced my father, said: * What J 
have told you is trne. But no news of the death of the Amir ever 
reached Moghulistan, for on our retum journey we settled down 
for some time in Lrak, and then in’ Khorasan, and no one brought 
the news into Moghulistan, Thanks be to God that PE have been 
ablo to give this news to you, and tell you what a noble death 
Amur Khudaidad died.” 

Moghul tradition says thas when Amir Whudeiddad went to 
Mekka, lus rank and titles were given, by Vais Khan, to the Amis 
eldest son Mir Muhammad Shah. 


CHAPTER ANALY. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF VALS KIAN. 


A snort time after the departure of Amir Khudiidad for Mekka, and 
the accession of Mir Muhanined Shah to his father’s rank and titles, 
Vais Khin’s destiny was achieved. It came about im the follow- 
ing way. Sdtuk Khin—one of those men upon whom Amir 
Timur had conferred the tithe of Khan-—had been placed within 
four strong walls in the centre of the town, The place is called 


Tes Marivrdon ef Vais Khan, 


nowadays, in Samarkand, Miyate-Whan the walls cf the Khan .! 


[t isa darge place and each division of it has a separate mane, 
One oof them is the Manw:-<-Bostuu-i-Nhan | the reservoir of the 
Khidin’s garden , which is one of the loveliest spags in Samarkand. 
In the days of Ainiy Thoanr, Yusurghatmish Whan? oceupied this 
place he, however, went away to rik, and Sultan Mahmud Khan 
was appointed to the Hiyat-i-Nhian im dus stead. AT the mandates 


al 


jenshor of Mindy Timur hear the name of these two Khins. So 
also the mandates of Mirza Ulueh Beg bear the name of Satuk 
Khan. Mirzt: Ulueh Bee removed this Satuk Khan from the 
Hiyat-i-Nhan, and put some one else in his place, whom he also 
mnmade Khan. The then sent Satuk Nhan into Moghulistin. 

Vais Khan was in Issigh Kn, at Bakabulune.? TT ohave heard 
Meaaddna Khwaja Almad say. “ Whwaja Abdul-Karim, my cousin, 
who was on very intimate tens with Vais Whitin, used to relate 
that one Friday, just before the service, Vais Khan, who had 
performed his ablutions and bad been shaved, came to me and 
asked : (Of what is my head, i ifs present state of cleantiness, 
worthy 27 To replied. *.A jewelled crown Tle said: ‘No, it is 
worthy of martyrdom. Tle had scarce uttered those words when 
iu Inesscnger Came tunning up, to say that Satuk Khan had arrived. 
Vais Khan immediately ordered them to sound the drums, while 
he himself began to put on Jus armour. The men who were near 
at hand quickly eathered round him, and they set out to meet the 
enemy. There was a stream running between them. When the 
two forces came in contact, the Khan himself charg@ed forward. and 
wished to make his horse jump the stream, but the horse sank up 
to his head fin the mud) on the bank of the river, One of the 
servants of Mir Muhanunad Shah (Jakir dv name) was such a 
good archer that he had not a single rival in the whole tribe, and 
for this reason the Khan had begeed him of Mir Muhammad Shah, 
for his own service, At the moment when the Khan fell from his 
horse, Jaki arrived on the spot, and mistaking the Khim for one 
of the enemy, aimed an arrow at the waist of the Khan, who on 
being struck rolled over on his back. Then Jakir recoenised the 


Khan, and threw himself upon hin.' When the news reached 

' Perhaps, better, the Mnuelosiae, or Garden of the Nhau. 

*"Phis name usually stands Suyrrghdtash. Us nominal reign dates fron 
Pood to PB8S8, and that of Madhmud= from D388 to 1598. CSee S. L. Poole’s 
Miliin. Dynist, p. 268.) They were both puppets set up by Timur, and what 
Muza Tidar brictly vrelites of them here, shows how they were treated by the 
great Amir. 

"Or Vahdhulang; but the Turki VS. does not mention the place. ‘There are 
Iwo rivers called Bahbulan in) Moghulistan, on Ritter and Octzcl’s map, but 
neither is near Essigh Kul. One is some distance to the north-west, of the lake, 
and the other a tributary of the lower Chu. Lhe name of Karabelie ceetrs on 
the cust shore of the lake, and though less like the word in the text that. is 
Baldutin, it may represent the spot mentioned by the author, 

P Probably eran te bas aid as intended | 


Satuk Blain, he set out for the spot and, on dits arrival, lay the 
Khitn’s head upon his breast, but the last breath of life hed fled.” 

The Moghul tribe were in the greatest. disorder and, moreover, 
refused to obey Satuk Khan: so that this latter could no longer 
remain in Moghulistin, but retired to Kashehar, tere he was over- 
powered by Karakul Alimad Mirzi, who was a grandson of Amir 
Khudaidad. Soon after this, Mirzi Ulueh Bey sent an army to 
Kashehar They seized Karakual Almmad Mivz. and carried him off 
fo Scmarkend, where they cut him in half. 


CHAPTER ANXAY, 
RUIN OF (THB PARDY OF LIRAZAN ARTER TIDE DEATH OF VATS AIEAN,! 


Arren the death of Vais Khan, the tribe of the Moehnis fell into 
ereat disorder, But they became more tranquil when they Jearnt 
the news of the death of Satuk Khan. Vais Khan left two sons, 
Yunus Khan and Estin Bugha Khan. Yunus Khan was the elder, 
and iat his father’s death: was thirteen years of age, There arose 
a dispute among the princes (as to who should suceced:. There 
were two men named Trazan Barm and Mirak Turkoman, who 
had first of all been in the service of Amir Khudaidad, and after- 
wards mn that of his son Mir Muhammad Shah: but at the death of 
Vais When, these two men had separated themselves from Mir 
Mulimimed Khan Shah ?’, by force of arms, and having attached 
themselves to Yunus Khan, began to stir ap rebellion in his 
favour; while the rest of the people were on the side of [sin 
Bush. But as most of the eenerals were on the side of Isin 
Bogha Whan, it became impossible for the party of Yunus to remain 
In Moghulistiiu. So Drivin and Mirik Turkoman, together with 
thirty thousand houscholds and Yunus Khan, set ont for Samarkand, 
While Tsim Bagh Khan and the rest of the Moehals remained in 
Moehulistin, 

The Virdut of Lraziin seems to haye been a long-remembered event among 
the Mochuls. The word may mean ruta, decastation, or ealanity, also expulsion, 
dispersion, ete. In-reality it was the party of Tragin Barin that was ruined and 
expelled, though the calamity fell on the Moghal tribe generally, and more 
espeeiully, perhaps, on their eliefs, a number of whom were massacred. Baber 
mentions the matter im his Memoirs, Ue says three or tour thousand families 
accompanied Trazin and Mirik, when these two carried the young Khan off to 
Samarkand. Ulogh Bee gave them a bad reception, dmprisoning seme and dis- 


persing the rest in all direetions: “so that ‘the Dispersion of the Dnizen’ has 
become an era among the Mowhuls.? (Wanoiis, p. LL) 
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Vunius Khan and san Pusha Fl. 


CHAPTIOR ANANVIE. 


RECEPTION OF YUNUS KHAN AND IRAZAN, IN SAMARKAND, BY MERZ A 
ULUGH BEG, 


Wits Mirza Olngh Beg heard of the approach of Trazan Bari 
and Mirik ‘Turkoman, he set out from Samarkand to meet them, 
On their arrival, he promised to supply them with provisions, and 
suid. © Kyvery household must come into the fort separately, where 
{he members will have their names written down; each Moghul will 
receive an ass’s luad of provisions aud then pass on.” Thus, hopeful 
of supplies, the people entered, but when they arrived at another 
door they were obliged to wait. Then their chiefs were killed 
and the rest of them were taken prisoners. Of all that entered 
the fort uo one came out again to tell his story. Mirza Ulugh Beg 
finished this business in a few days, and then despatched Yunus 
Khan, witha fifth of the spoil, to his father Mirza Shab Rukh. 
The Khin was kindly treated—more like a son than a prisoner. 
Tle was sent to Mauland Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi, that under hint he 
might continue his studies. Many of the Maulind’s verses and 
Kassidas are dedicated to the Khan. 

He spent altogether twelve years with the Maulana, in the 
acquirement of science and Ictters. In fact, as long as the Maulane 
lived he remained with lim, but on the death of the latter, le 
quitted Yazd and made a journey through Ivak, Arabia and lars, 
Ifo was twenty-four when the Maulana dicd, and he returned to 
Mowlulistan, as padishih, at the age of forty-one, as will be 
mentioned below (if God wall). 


CHAPTER NNAVEE. 


KEPANSHEP OF IS\N BUGHA KILAN, SON OF VAIS RUAN, AFTER 
THE RUIN OF IRAZAN, 


Avrer Mirik Turkomén and Trazin had carried off Yunus Khan 
fo Samarkand, the whole of Moghulistim became subject to Isan 
Bugha Khin: all the Amirs offered to serve hin, and thus the 
affairs of the Khin made great progress. Aunr Sayyid Ali was 
untiring in his efforts to help the Khin, and as soon as the latter 
was firmly established on the throne, Amir Sayyid Ali begged him 
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for permission to vo to Kasbghar. Por, as Pluie already related, 
Khwaja Shaul of Nashghar had given that place to Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, and had expelled Mir Sayyid Ahmad, the father of Amir 
Sayyid Ali Marzi Ulugh Bee had, in the first place, appointed 
Amir Sultan Malik Duladai to be Governor of Kashghar, and after 
him Haji Muhamuinad Shayistal, and after him Pir Muhammad 
Baris. 

Amir Sayyid Alt pointed ont that it was a very fitting oppor- 
tunity for him to go to Kashghar, and added: “2 will sce if I 
cannot restore to ot family its old) possession, of whica for forty 
years it has been deprived. If J fail T shall merit: your scorn,” 
The whan thereupon gave tis consent. 


CHAPTER NAXNVIIL 
AMIR SAYYID ALES EXPEDITION ‘To, AND REDGCPION OF, KASHGHAR, 


Av this time, the greater part of Mangdlii Suyah was under the 
adhuinistration of the Dughlits. But Andijin and Kashghar had 
fallen to the government of Samarkand; while Issigh Kul, from 
the numerous vicissitudes to which it had deen exposed, was 
sinking into disruption ; the rest of the country, however, was sti] 
in the hands of the Dughlat Amirs. Just at this pertod the 
brothers and cousins of Amir Sayyid Ali were [governing ; in Aksu, 
Kus and Bai Amir Sayyid Ali came to Aksu, and leaving his 
family there, proceeded to Kishghar. When the Amir arrived m 
Aksu, a great conflict arose between humesclf and his two brothers, 
Mumin Mizat and Sayyid Mahmud Mirzi. The Aamir came off 
victor, in the end, after having killed many of his relations, About 
this matter chere are many conflicting traditions. Lt appears, 
at all events, that he first got the upper hand of his relatives 
and then set out for Kashghar. He had 7000 men in his following. 
When he arrived within the territory of Kashehar, Haji Muhammad 
Shayistah repaired to a place called Uch Barkhan, which is about 
three farsdhhs distant from Kashghar, to oppose him, with 30,000 
cavalry and infantry. But at the first attack of the Amir, [aji 
Muhammad Shiyistah took flight. The Moghuls started, in hot 
haste, after the Chaghatai, who in order to gain greater frecdom 
in their flight, threw aside their armour before the enemy wero 
able to overtake them, and uttered cries of distress. For this 
reason the battle was called “Sali Begum,” that is to say, 
© Mir-i-mn bianddzam,” or “T throw down my Miv? This was one 
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of the most famous battles ever fought in that country, and formed 
an epoch in its history. The people of Nashghar cnabled the 
fueitives to creep into the citadel, while the Amir laid waste and 
pillaged all without, and then departed with the spoil. 

The following year, when the corn was ripe, the Amir returned, 
and wo one dared to leave the city. Taji Muhammad Shayistah 
fortified himsclf in the citadel, while the Amir ravaged the whole 
country round. He Jaid siege to, and captured, one of the 
neighbouring fortresses, called Alaku, and again retired. 

Then Khwaja Sharif went to Samarkand to ioplore the 
assistance of Mirza Ulagh Beg. While he was there, the Mirza one 
day asked him: “ Are there any donkeys im WKashehar?” Khwaja 
Sharif replied : “Since the Chaghatii have come, there are a great 
number of donkeys.” Khwaja Sharif took Pir Muhammad Barlas 
with him to Kashehar, while Mirzi Ulugh Bee withdrew Haji 
Muhammad Shayistah to Samarkand. When Pir Muhammad 
Barlas arrived in Kashehar, the people gave him the sumame 
akab| of Bangi, but they derived no benefits from him,! and 
Khwaja Sharif began to despair of the Chaghatai. 

When the Amir advanced against Kashehar for the third year in 
succession, the people of that country addressed a complaint to 
Khwaja Sharif, saying: “ We have Jost the crops of two successive 
years ; if we lose this year’s crop too, there will be a famine in our 
country.” 

On the Aimir’s arrival in Kashghar, the people of that town, 
having bound Pir Muhammad Barlis, gave him up to the Amir. 
Lhe Amir thereupon divested Pir Muhammad Barlis of tis 
mantle of life, and entered the town of IWashehar, where he 
administered justice to the people. Ife governed the country 
during twenty-four years; and under him the State was so 
prosperous and happy, that he is talked of to this day. During all 
this time, the Amir paid so inueh attention to agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle and sheep, that when he died, leaving three sons 
and two danghters, one of his sons, Muhammad Taidar Mirza, my 
vrandfather, received as his share 180,000 sheep. 

PE once heard flom Khwaja Pakhruddin, a merehant of noble 
bath and pleasant of speech, that the Amir occupied himself with 
hunting during three months every winter. No one but soldiers 
were allowed to take part in the royal unt. Butas many soldiers 
as the Amur was able to provide for, used to join in the party, and 
during those three months, each one was supplied with meat and 
flour, which was distributed to them at the different halting-places 
Lmanzl}), On some days as many as 5000 sheep were given out, 

"Phat iss this change of eovemor did not improve the state of affine. 


“Lit, as an istihbdl—ie , the pre ent offered to aw person of con equence, bs 
those who go out to meet and weleome him on his arrival.— Rk. 
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tovether with a proportionate amount of flour and barley and hay. 
Some years, SOOO persons were in attendance on the Amur, and 
each one was given his provisions. Je inhabitants of the different 
villages were always anxious for the Amir to come to stay im their 
villaye, and the hunting party, on its arrival, would make them 
participate in their own store of good things. Fakhruddin used to 
relate that on one occasion, when they had alighted in our village, 
which is Artuch,’ the Aimirs master of the hunt | Mir-shihar| 
having brought some flour, gave it to a poor woman to bake, 
promising her, as a wage for her work, one of the six loaves, 
which were to be made from the flour he had supplied her 
with; but when the woman brought the Joaves, he refused to 
evive her one of them, saying: “IT supplied the flour and the 
wood and the salt; what have yon deserved of me?” At that 
moment the Amir happened to be passing by on horseback. 
He stopped and asked the woman what her trouble was: the woman 
laid her complaint before the Amir, who then questioned the 
inaster of the hunt. As this latter acknowledged the truth of the 
poor womans story, the Amir said to him: “ Why did you not bake 
your own bread, instead of troubling this woman?” The Amir 
then sent toa blacksmith’s-shop for some pinecrs, and caused all 
the wretched man’s teeth to be drawn from his head. If have 
repeated this tale as a proof of the Annr’s justice, There are still 
existing in Kashghar, many sacred cdifices and charitable institu- 
tions, which were founded by the Anuir. During the twenty-four 
vears of his government, many unportant events vccurred, which 
shall hereafter be related im detail. 


CULAPTER NNAXIN., 
THE QUARRELS OF IS(N  BUGHA AHAN WEPIE TIS AMILS. 


Wares Yunus Khan left the country, the whole tribe submitted to 
Instn Bueba Khan, and for a few years the country enjoyed repose. 
The Khan, however, by reason of his youth, was but lehtly 
esteemed by his Amirs. One of the Amirs, a certain Timur of the 
Viehur tribe of Turfin, had enjoyed the special favour of the 
young Khan; the other Amirs being annoyed at his clevation, 
and at the small degree of attention they themselves received, 
could no Jonger contain their wrath, and one day, in_ the 


' No doubt ctrtush, or Alfun ctrtush, on the spurs of the hills, one short march 
north of Kashehar—a favourite summer resort of the townspeople. 
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presence of the Khin, seized the unfortimate man and ent him in 
pieces. After this there was a division among the Aiirs, and the 
Khiéin, much alarmed at what had taken place, fled. 

When this news reached Amir Sayyid Ali in Kashehar, he at 
once set out for Moghulistan. Ife found the Khan at Ak IKabzis, 
and, accompanied by a few men, carricd him off to Aksu, of which 
town he made him governor. 

Meanwhile the Moghul Amirs were acting cach in his own way. 
Mir Muhammad Shah had taken up his abode in Atbashi, but 
after some correspondence and promises of friendship, between 
himself and his nephew Amir Sayyid Ali, he joined the Khan in 
Aksu; he was beloved and esteemed to the end of lus life. 

Another was Mir Karim Bardi, who was also a Dughlit. Tle 
built a fort on the frontier of Moghulistin, on the side of Andijan 
and Farehina. It stood on the summit of a hillock at a place 
called Alabugha, and its ruins are still to be seen. Tle spent his 
time in ravaging and plundering Andijan and the Musulimins. 

Mir Hakk Bardi Begjik went to dwell in a place called Kui 
Sui, which is in Issigh Kul. Here he built a fort, and put. his 
wives and family on the island in Issigh Kul,' that they might be 


1 This appears to mean that Av Sud was the name of the island. Phere are 
now no islands in Issigh Kul, but the name of Avo/-Su is found, on some maps, 
amony those of some small rivers discharging into the eastern end of the lake. 
Kostaako tells us that although no islands exist, there are numerous shoals in its 
waters, and sinee there is every reason to believe that the fevel of the lake has 
altered within historia times, it is possible that some of these shoals may have 
been above tle surface four hundred years ago. He points to some cvidences of 
the lake having fallen rather than risen, bet he ts speaking of geologieal periods 
in one instance, and of a statement of the leeal Nirghiz, that the water has 
subsided “during the last ten years,” in another, Mr. Sehuyler gives a good 
recount of the lake and comes to a ditferent conclus‘on, He writes: ‘Lake 
Issik-Kul, which is a large body of water, 120 miles long by 33) wide, has at 
present no outlet. Its shores, however, afford indubitable evidence of aaaee rans 
elevations and depressions.” le admits that “fat one time? the water ey 
have reached the bases of the mountains 100 feet above its present level, but. 
adds (in another place): “the fact that ruins are visible under the water would 
secu to show either a subsidence of the sol, or that the Jake is higher than it 
once was.’ He relates that “diamond-shaped tiles, some plain red, others 
covered. with a blue glaze, have been obtained partly from: the lake and partly 
from ruins, ploughed up by the peasiunts. Ata place on the northern side of the 
lake called WotorSaro. and in two places at the eastern end, remains of sul.- 
merecd cities are still to be seen a few feet under water.  Vany objeets have 
hoon found here, some thrown up by the waves and others fished out of the 
water, chiefly broken pottery and pieces of metallie ves-els.” | Ife mentions the 
discovery of two ornamented copper kettles, a lamp bearing an inseription in an 
unknown alphabet, ete, and continues; S Phese ruins have never been carefully 
investigated, buat in P8690 Genaal WKolpakofsky examined some of them, and saves 
that between the mouths of the stieams 2nd and srd dvo/-Si, at seven feet froma 
the shore andat a depth of three feet, there are visible traces of briek walls 
which go parallel to cach other at a distance of a few feet until the depth of the 
lake prevents their being scen. He also saw a large stone, on which was earved 
the representation of a human face, and which he succeeded in getting out of the 
water. Subsequent observers, who had suceceded in rigging out a boat, assured 
me that especially near the river Tub, on a elear day, they could see the remains 
of bnildimes.” 
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sife from the attacks ofthe Kalmiks. faving done this, he went 
forth to Jay waste Turkistin and Sairam. The Amirs of Jaras 
and of the tribe of Barin went to join Amasanji Taishi, son of 
Isin 'Mishi, who was [chief] in the land of the Kalmiks,' while 
Kaluji and Balghaji and several families joined Abnikhair Khan? 
in Turkistan. The Amirs of Kamji and several others wandered, 
in confusion and disorder, over the desert plains of Moghnlistan. 
But when Istn Bught Khin had become firmly established in 
Aksu, first of all Mir Muhammad Shih came to him [and snb- 
mitted |, and after that, others returned to him in numvers. The 
Khan, too, repenting of lis former deeds, began to treat his people 
with great kindness. As soon as he had regained complete 
authority, he made a simultancous attack upon Sairam, Toikistan 
and Tashkand, and having devastated these countries, returned 
home, ‘This expedition took place hefvre the year 855 of the 
Hajra (1451). A second time also, he made a similar foray into 
this country. At that time Sultan Abu Said Mirza was padishah 
of Mavarda-un-Nahr. We pursued the Khan and overtook him in 
Yanei,’? which in books of history is called Tariz. ‘The Moghuls 


Issigh-Nul means warm lake, and is the equivalent of the Chinese Jhe-ha?. 
Other Chinese names are Yer-ha’, salt lake (or the water is) brackish), and 
Tsing-had, ov clear lake, By the Kughiz it is sometimes called Tu kul, 
meaning ‘salt lake’ and by the Nilmiks Tinurti Nor, or * tron lake, on account of 
the ferruemous sand found on its shores, Sehuyler remarks that old Chinese 
maps place the city of Chi-gu on the shores of Tssigh-Nul, while the Citalan 
imap of £375 (as noted already) marks on the southern shore, a Nestorian 
monastery containing the bones of St. Matthew, sretsehneider nentions a Curious 
stifement found m the work of Arab Shah, who reports that Amur Timur, in 
1103, banished a Partar tribe (the Wara Tatar) from Asia Minor “ to the fortress 
Doeaira, which was situated in the middle of the lake ealled) Tssfeou!, This 
lake, he says, was at the boundary between the dominions of ‘Timur and 
Moghulistan.” ‘he passage is apparently taken from Petis’ translation of the 
Jafar-Ndaima, ov Hist, de Timur Bee. Thus two native authors, writing in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries respeetively, mention islands in| Lake Lsstgh- 
Kul. (See Kostenko, Turhistan, English tri. pp. boe 6; Senuytler, i, pads in, 
pp. 120 3b; Bretsehneider, it, pp. 2tl-9.) 

' Taishi was the title by which Kalmik chiefs were designated, and from the 
combination Kheén-Taish?, the word Contaish, used by caly European writers 
for a Kalmik king, is said to be derived. ‘The statement made by the author 
that ‘ Amasanji Taishi was in the land of the Kilmiks,” contains, probably, an 
omission of the word elicf or some equivalent of if. Tb should probably read : 
* Amasanji Taishi was chief in the land... .” 

> Abulkhair was the chief of the Uzbegs in and about the plains of Kipchak, 
Mivara-tn-Nahr, and 'Turkistan, and grandfather of the famous Shaibini, or 
Shahi Beg, Kinin. He died 1169. 

' This is the second time that Mirza Haidar gives an equivalent for Tdard:, 
which may be read in several different ways, as fir instance Vaugi, Manths, 
Muasihi, Baiki, ete. Ut is more than probable that Yangé is intended, but 
Miskine, when preparing his Hist. of India, scems to have read, in this place, 
Masihé. He notes that Baber refers to the event mentioned in the text, thus: 
“Baber says that Abu Said advanced beyond FYanyi, and gave Tnanbugha av 
severe defeat at a town in Moghulistan called Aspera. (Mem, pp. 11, 12.) Mirza 
Haidar makes him overtake the Khin at Masih’, in books called Tardz.... 
Otrar is known by the names of Taraz, Yang? (or Yangi Kent), and, it would 
appear, of Masih? Baber does say, on the first page of his Memotrs, that “in 
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fled without offering battle, and Saltain Abu Said Mirza returned 
to is own country | Mavara-un-Nalie yo but when he had taken 


former times” there was a city called Yang, hnown in books of history by the 
name of Ofrar” but he adds that in his own time dt was in auims and depopu- 
lated. Quatremere also took Tard: to be another name for Ofrar. because the 
latter had at one time borne the name of Yaugl But there are, and have been 
at all times, many towns of the name of Yang, or Near, either used alone or com- 
bined with Nand, disar, Shaler, ete, just as we have everywhere in’ Eneland, 
Newton, Newport, Neweastle, ete. Indeed, im most countries the adjective 
shew ? is onc of the eonumonest parts of place-names 

Turd, as we haye seen in note 1, p. 63, was without doubt situated on the 
Tilds viver, probably at or near the modern Aulia Ata, and would therefore lave 
stood about one hundred and sixty miles in direct distance, to the castward of 
OQtrar, Thus the only inference is, that two places of the same name are spoken of 
by some of the Oriental writers. Phere was mdeed a third in this particular 
region, for Mr. Lereh, in’ 1867, explored and made us acquainted with the 
rnins of an ancient Yanagi, or Yange-Nand on the Sihun, some distanee belay 
Otrar. 

As regards Baber’s Yang?) mentioned ino referenee to the pursuit: of the 
Moghuls by Abu Said, it is obvious that neither of those on the Sihun can be 
indieated, for we are clearly told (1) that the Mogluls were flying towards their 
own country, and (2) that they were defeated at lxsparah Tf they had passed 
by Otrar, they would not have becn going m the direction of Moghulistan, and 
there ix no ulspardh in that dircetion. In order to retreat to Movhulstan, on 
the other hand, they must necessarily have passed by, or near, Tiiraz, while 
beyond that place they would have come to ufspardh.  ‘Phus there is, | think, 
suflicient evidence to identify the Yang, or Yangi-Wand, of Mirza Haidar with 
Tard, and to regard the Masihi of Krskine as a mere misreading of the text he 
uscd, Moreover, it seems possible that he may have been misled info this 
reading through the flequent mentions by Baber, in his We morrs, of av place whieh 
he writes Masibhe. Athough, as Erskine dimes elt has shown in his map, If is an 
entirely ditlerent place, and should never be confused with his Masih? ov Vang? 
still the writing in the original text may have nusled hin. 

But if Mrskine read Masiké as an equivalent for Tard: he is not singular, for 
Quatremere thought that the original of daidar Razi might possibly be ei doin 
the same, or nearly the same, way. ‘Thus he translates the “meadows of ‘alas 
and cnteliele which are vulvarly called Meské and Taras”; though he notes 
that perhaps the word Meshé may stand for Yang: Vhis, however, is only a 
question of reading the texts—not of the identification of the places—and an 
inspection of the text of Haidar Re izi, would probably show that the word was 
written in the same way as Mirza Haidar has written if. 

Karther on, in this history, we shall see that Mirza Uaidar again refers to 
Tird: as a city mentioned in books, where “it is written that the Moghuls call 
Vdrdz, Yangi.” Were there is no question of any other reading of the text. Ie 
adds that traces of several other ancient towns are found in the same neighbour- 
hood, but that “itis not known which of these oll cities was Yangi, or what 
were the names of the others” This point may be cleared up by a referenee to 
(Juatremere’s translation of the Masdlak Al Absdr (a work of the first half of the 
fourteenth eentury), where we are fold that from Samarkand to Yaner twenty 
days’ journey was reckoned, aud that the latter city consisted of four towns, 
separated one from the other by a distance of one “ putasang’’ Each town had 
its own particular name, one bemg ealled Yengi, the second Yengi-bilik, the 
third Kenchak, and the fourth ‘Talis (or Piriz). Again, in the aft Ihlin 
(Quatremere) it is said that “"Tardz . bore also the nane of Yangi’”; while 
m the geography of Sadik Tspahani (Ouse ‘ev) we find the two names coupled 
fovether thus: ‘ Yangi-Tirdz, a city of Turkistan.” The Arab writer, Mukadasi 
(according to Sprenger) included Vidz in av list of towns belonging to the pro- 
vince of Agua which 3s the ancient name for Sairim, near Chimkent.  Istakhri 
and Idrisi ‘aceording to the same authority) make the distance from Samarhand 
to TVardz twenty-two and twenty-thiee days respectively. Ibn Khorddidbah 
reckons ib about five days (twenty-six farsihhs) from Isfijéb; while Arab Shah 
(on BretseLncider’s authority) places it about four days from Sairtim (which 
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Khorasin, he repaired to that country.) Isan Bugha Khan went 
to Andijin, where Mirai Ali Kuchuk, having been put in command 
by Mirai Sultan Abn Said, had fortified the citadel. The IKhin 
had troops enough to enable him to surround the citadel with a 
triple ne of nen. Te san imines in every direction. ‘The « iter 
fort was taken. 2. 2° Finally peace was concluded, and  iany 
complimentary presents given | pishkash!.  Vhe Khan having 
taken possession of the whole district of Andijin, departed. 
There are to this day in Kashghar, descendants of the men who 
were made prisoners in this war, and they are Voghuls. ' 

When Sultin Abu Said Mirzi heard this news, he was at a loss 
to kaiiow how he could put a check on Isin Bugha Khin. Por if 
he advanced into Moghulistan, the Khan would withdraw to ihe 
farthest catremities of the conntry, whither 16 woule: be impossible 
for the ariny of Samarkand tc follow him, and when the anny should 
retreat the Khan would follow after it.! Again if was ont of the 
question to be always sending people to oppose him; for Tsan 
Bughs strength and numbers generally proved obstacles to the 
Ainirs who were sent. 

All this time Mirzt Sultan Abu Said was intent upon an 
expedition against Jrik, but on account of the trouble and 
annoya.ce caused him by isin Bugha Khan, he was not able to 
carry out his plan of marching into Trik. So he sent to summon 
Yunus Khan, the elder brother of Istn Bugha Whin, from Trak, 


agrees fairly with Nhordidbah), though he makes 1¢ fifteen only from Samarkand, 
These distances, except perhaps the last mentioned, would suit well for a position 
on the Tildés river. 

On the whole, no further evidence is, E think, needed to demonstrate (1) that 
Mashi, or Masthi, ig only & misreading of Yaugi; and (2) that Yang? and Tariz 
were one and the same place and stood on, or about, the same site as the modern 
Aulia-Ata—though there were several other Yaogis in Central Asin. It may be 
added here that D’Avezae gives some curious variints of the name Yangi Nand 
or Yangi-Kent, culled from old authors—viz , lankine, danehin, Lakynt, Satine, 
Sarguit, ete, 

(See Baber, pp. 1, 11, 12, 101, 102; Hrskine’s I/ist., i., p. 17; Yule’s Cathay, 
p.cexit; Schvyler, i, pp. 404, and ii, pp. 120-1; Bretschneider, i, p. 292; 
Sprenger, pp. 19, 22, 28; Quatremere, Not. cf Martr.. xii, pp. 224-26; D’Avezac, 
Recenil de Voyages, iv., pp. 505 and 513; Sadik Ispahini, p. 56; Howorth, ii, 
pp. 286 seq.; Thonnelicr, Die. Géogr., pp. £9 sry.) 

‘Sultan Abu Said Mirza was great-grandson of Amir Timur, and grand- 
father of Baber. He was ruler of Mivarid-un-Nahr from 1f5L to 1165, and at 
the time spoken of in the text (863 4, or 1459) had also conquered Khorasiin 
and Balkh. He was perhaps the most powerful chief then ruling in Central 
Asia, and his capital, Herat, was famed for its institutions, its architecture and 
its men of Icarnine. 

7 An unintelligible passage of six words occurs here.—h. 

° "This is the literal translation of the sentence. ‘The meaning probably is, as 
Erskine has inserted it in the Introduction to his Hist. Qp. £8)—“ and they are 
become perfect Moghuls.” 

' This is exactly the difficulty that Timur expericneed in dealing with the 
Moghuls under the leadership of Kamaruddin. Their traditional tactics, as 
described here, seem alone to have rendered them formidable to their western 
neighbours. 
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where, as has been already mentioned, Yunus was living at that 
time; he then despatched Yunus Khan against Tsin Bugha Khin, 
in order that while the two brothers were cngaged in fighting one 
another, his own country might enjoy a little peace. The Moghul 
Amirs who had separated from [Istn Bugha] Khan and all those 
who, having built castles, would not yield obedience to hin, the 
Khin did not oppose in their proceedings, in the hope that they 
would again return to [their allegianee to] hin. 

At that time Abulkhair Khan exercised full power in’ the 
Dasht-i-Nipehak. Te had been at war with the Sultans of the 
race of Jui; while Jani Bee Khan and Itarai Khin fled before 
him into Moghulistin. Isin Bughi Khin received them with 
ereat honour, aud delivered over to them Kuzi Béashi,! which is 
near Chu, on the western limit of Moghulistan, where they dwelt 
in peace and content. On the death of Abulkhaiy Khan the Ulis 
of the Uzbegs fell into confusion, and constant strife aroso among 
them. Most of them joined the party of Karai Khin and Jani 
Bey Khan. They numbered about 200,000 persons, and received 
the name of Uzheg-Kazik.? The Kazik Sultins began to reign in 
the year 870 [1465-66] (but God knows best), and they continued 
to enjoy absolute power in the greater part of Uzbegistin, till the 
year 040 [1538-34 a.p.]. Karii Khan was succeeded by Baranduk 
Khan, who was in turn succeeded by Kasim Khin, tho son of Jini 
seg Khin. Kasim Khin subdued the whole of the Dasht-1- 
Kipchitk. Tlis army numbered more than a million [a thousand 
thousand] nen. Excepting Juji Khan, there had never reigned a 
greater hin than he in that country. Ife was succeeded by his 
son Mimash Khan, who was succeeded by his brother ‘Tahir than. 
During the rule of this Tahir Khin, the Kaziks began to 
diminish ; after him his brother Birilish reigned. During his 
rule there were only 20,000 Kaziks left. In 940 he died, and the 
Kaziks disappearod entirely. From the days of Isin Bugha 
Khan to the time of Rashid Khan, friendly relations generally 
existed between tho Moghuls and the Kaziks. But Rashid Sultan 
upset this state of affairs, as will be related (God willing) in the 
account I shall give of Rashid Khan. 


t Another reading of this name is Jad Nuzt Bashi. It is not traceable on 
modern maps. 

° This brief statement is valuable, as showing not only how this particular 
tribe came into existence, but, gencrally, bow a new tribe with a new name may 
arise from mere Joucal circumstances and passing events. For sume remarks on 
this particular event and on the passages which follow, sec note 1, p. 272, and 
Jloworth, ii, p. 6. 

* {san Bugha reigned from 832 to 866 1. (or 1429-62 a.p.). Rashid’s reign 
dates from the end of 939 H., or 1533, and lasted till 973 m., or 1565-6; but the 
alienation of the Kaziks took place in the early ycars of his rule. ‘Thus the 
alliance continued for about a hundred years. Regarding the author’s statement 
that the Kaziks “disappeared entirely” from about the year 9£0 1, (1533), sec 
note 1, p. 272, and Sce. vi. of the Introduction. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE KITANSHIP OF YUNUS KILIAN. 


SuttAn Anu Sain Mirza, son of Sultan Muhammad Mirzé, son of 
Miréinshth Mirza, son of Amir Timur, got the upper hand of his 
cousins and took Samarkand from Abdullah Mirzi of Shiraz. 
After the death of Mirza’ Babar Kalandar,! son of Mirza Baisanghar, 
son of Mirai Shah Rukh, son of Amir 'Tinur, there was no padishah 
in Khorisin. So [Sultin Abu Said Mirzi] took possession of 
Khorasin ; his heart was set upon appropriating for himself Drak 
also, but, as has been mentioned, the opposition of Tstn Duagha 
Khan prevented him from absenting himself upon so long an 
expedition. JTe therefore sent to fetch Yunus Khan, the elder 
brother of Isin Bugha Khin, from Irak (the reason of whose going 
to Trak has been explained above), and having established his court 
at Kushk-i-Bigh i-Zaghan,? ho instituted princely feasts in honour 
of the Khin. They made many compacts and agreements, and 
among other things, Sultan Abu Said Mirzisaid to the Khan: ‘In 
Amir Timur’s first expedition, his generals would not obey him as 
they should have done. Now, if he had ordered them all to be 
put to death, he would but have weakened his own power. The 
generals said to him: ‘You should appoint a Khin, whom we 
must obey.’ So Ainir Timur appointed Suyurghatmish Khan over 
them, and the generals submitted to the Khan. All firmans were 
issued in this Khan’s name, but Amir Timur kept careful watch 
over him. After his death, his son Sultin Mahmud Khin was 
appointed in his stead. But from the reign of Amir Timur down 
to tho time of Mirzi Ulugh Beg, the power of these Khins was 
only nominal ; and in my own time the Khins havo generally been 
prisoners in Samarkand. Since I have ascended the throne, my 
power is so absolute that 1 have no need of a Khan; so now I have 
divested you of the garments of poverty and, having clothed you in 
princely robes, am sending you back to your native country on the 
following’ conditions:—For the future you must not follow the 
example of your ancestors and say, ‘ Amir Timur and the race of 
Amir Timur are our vassals, and havo been for gencrations.’ For 
although it was formerly so, things have changed now, and I am 


1 His real name was Abdul Kasim Baber. (Sco Gencalogical Table of 
Timuri, attached.) 

* The Bagh-t-Zdghdn is a celebrated garden situated outside the north-western 
angle of the walls of Herat. Its foundation is attributed to Shah Rukh and his 
wife Gauhar Shid Aghé, and thus dates from the first half of the fifteenth 
century. (Sce Khinikoff in Journ. Asiat., 5 serie IL, xv., June, 1860, pp. 537-43, 
and plan.) 
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padishih in my own right; thus, now if you are going to be my 
vassal, you must bear the name of ‘servitor? | Whadidn-7- Mal hdaae | 
and do away with the name of ‘fiend. You need not, however, 
Write tome in the way the Khans used to write fo the imuri 
Mirzis, but ina friendly way; ! and these conditions are to apply 
to your sons and yoursons’ sons.” Yunus Khanagreed to all these 
conditions, and swore a solemn oath to abide by them. Ile was 
then allowed to depart, accompanied by all the Moghuls who were 
in that district. 


CHAPTER ANGEL 
DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF YUNUS KITAN, 


Linve only given a summarised account of Yunus Khan in the 
whove Chapter; 1 will now enter more into detail. 

Yunus Khan was the son of Vais Khan, son of Shir Ali Ochlin, 
son of Muhammad Khan, son of Khizir Khwija Khan, son of 
Tuehhik Timur Khan. I have never heard the date of his birth, 
but from the date of his death and the leneth of his days, it may 
be inferred that he was born in the year 819 of the Hajra (14164, 
but God alone knows. He succeeded to the Nhanate upon the 
death of his father, Vais Khan. There was much dissension 
between himself and his brother [stn Bughaé Nhan, and the Amirs ; 
Trazin and Mirik Turkoman had seized the Kin and several of 
the chiefs of families, and had taken them to Ulugh Beg in 
Samarkand. ‘This was when the Khin was sixteen years of age. 
This disaster [rvrant], which took place in the year 832 of the 
Hajra, forms, down to the present day, an epoch among the 
Moghuls.? 

Mirzii Ulugh Bee sent the Khan to his father, in the manner 
related, and the Khan was reeeived with all honour and respect by 
Mirai Shih Rukh, who put him under the guidance and care of 
Maulana Sharaf-nd-Din Yazdi. The Maulina was a man of profound 
Icarning, and had not an equal in all Samarkand, Khordssin or Irik. 
In former times enigmas [muammd] were of a different sort to 
what one commonly meets with nowadays. ‘This new kind was 
introduced by the Maulini, and he has written a book concerning 
the solution of these enigmas. JIe is the author, too, of the Zafar 


* The meaning probably is—* Before the world, and officially, you are only my 
vassal or subordinate, but you may write to me privately as a friend, and not 
with the humility that the Khans had to use to the Timuri Mirzas.” 

* Or, more literally, one of the principal dates in Moghul history —R. 
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Noma. Te also wrote some mystical commentarics ou poctry,! 
and he has never been excelled, at any time, in this style of com- 
mentary. Many other works were written by him, which it would 
take too long to enumerate here. T only wish to demonstrate how 
very talented he was. The Khin studied twelve years under jin, 
with the result that there never was, either before or after, so wise 
a Khan as he, amonyg the Moghuls. 

When Khidinat Maulind dicd, the Khan Jeft Yazd aud made a 
journey In Biers and Avarbiijin, He profited much by his travelling, 
and gamed great experience of life. He finally sclectea Shiriz as 
a residence ; there he mixed with the learned men of the place, and 
acquired many useful sciences and cratts, so that he became known 
as Ustad Yunus. 

In the meanwhile, Mirzi Sultan Abu Said had seized Khovésin, 
and was meditating the conquest of Trik, but was prevented from 
carrying ont this project, by the frequent incursions of Isin Bueha 
Khan into Farghana, Shash aud Turkistan, which caused all ideas 
of an expedition into Irak to be temporarily abandoned. In the 
year 860 of the Hajra, Mirza Sultin Abu Said sent people to 
summon the Khan from Shirdz, under the conditions above men- 
tioned, and to conduct him teu Moghulistin. The Khin was then 
forty-one years of age.* 


1 Or commentaries dv verse > the text is uneertain.—h. 

- Among the works of Sharaf-ud-Din, the best known to uropeans is the 
“ifor-Nama (called sometimes the Vaérith--Sdlib Nirdud), 50 copiously etted by 
Muza Haidar at the beginning of this history. Besides being an author, Sharat- 
nd-Din is said to have been an astronomer, and to have assisted Ulneh Bey in the 
observations uscd for the astronomical tables. The Zafar-Ndaina may he de- 
sciibed as a panegyric, as well as a history, of Amir Timur, and was dedicated to 
Shah Rukh Mirza in 1425. A French translation by M. Petis de la Croix was 
published in 1722 and 1728, though it had been completed some years before the 
translator’s death, whieh occurred in 1605, Sharaf-ud-Din dicd in fae year 808 1, 
(1idt awp.) eeeording to Dr. Riea, so that we ought here to have a date for 
fixing the life and reign of Yunus Whan. If Yunus was twenty-four years 
old in S58 (as Minza Haidar says at p. 7H, and returned to Moghulistan as 
Khin when he was forty-one, he must have remained in exile for seventeen years 
after the Maulina’s death, and thus began to reign only in 870m, or 1470-1. 
Jf, however, his capture took place in 832, and he was then sixteen years of age, 
he must have been forty-two when the Maulina died in $58, and forty-four at 
his restoration, if that event oceurred, as the author states, in 860. ‘There is 
thus an irreconcilable difference of fifteen years in the date of the beginning of 
his reign. Baber gives an account of these transactions, but, unfortunately, 
mentions no dates. Ile says that five or six months after the arrival of Yunus at 
Shiraz, Sultan Lbrahim (second son of Shah Rukh and Governor of ars) died, 
and was succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza, under whom Yunus took service, 
and remained seventeen or eighteen years—until he was summoned to Ilerat, 
and made Khan of Moghulistan by Sultan Abu Sad Mirza. Rarther on it will 
be seen that our author says Yanus was born in 818, and died, at the ave of 
seventy-four, in 892. Ef this is correct, and if his capture shonld date from 852, 
he would at that time have been fourteen years old. ‘This leaves only a difference 
of two years in his ave to be reeoneiled, but it does not clear up the diserepaney 
in the date of the commencement of hisreign. (See Rieu’s Brit. Mis, Catalogue, t., 
p. 173; Beale’s Orient. Biogr. Dict.; Hrskine’s Buber, p. 11; Erskine’s IMest., i, 
pp. do and 1.) 
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JIAPTER ALU. 
ARRIVAL OF YUNUS KILAN IN) MOGHULISTAN, 


T wave already shown that in Moghulistin, cach Amir had fortified 
himself where ne happened to be. After this demonstration of 
contumacy, and the murder of Timur Uighur, Isin Bugha had 
withdrawn to Aksu. When Yunus hin arrived in Moghulistin, 
the first of tho Amirs to join him was Mir warm Bardi; and after 
him, Kunji, together with several of the dispersed Moghuls, entered 
the Khan’s service. The Khan then married the daughter of Mir 
Pir Taji Kunji, who was at that time an Amir 'Tuman of the Kun): 
[clan] and enjoyed absoiute authority. Ter name was Isin Daulat 
Begum. By her the Khin had three sous, each of whom will be 
spoken of in his proper place. Of the Beejik Amirsin Issigh Kul, 
Mir Pir Hakk Bardi had died, and had been succeeded by his 
nephew Mir Lbrahim, who also came and attached himself to the 
Khan. 

All these Amirs offered their services to the hin, but as they 
had for so long a time been acting independently, and each one 
for himself, they did not fulfil their dutios, or offer the Khan fitting 
allegiance. Nevertheless, he humoured them in every way 
possible. 

When some years had passed in this manner, the Khan set out 
against Kishghar. Amir Sayyid Ali was now grown very old, 
so that he could no longer sit on horseback. Tle sent e messenger 
[to ask help] of Istn Bugha Khan, and meanwhile fortified himsclf 
in the citadel of Kashghar.  Isin Bugha Khan happened, at the 
time, to be in Yulduz of Moghulistan, which is on the castern side 
of his dominions. When the message reached him, he immediately 
collected a large army, which numbered 60,000 men; with this 
force he marched from Yulduz, and arrived at Kashghar cleven days 
latcr. Only 6,000 men were with him, the others were still on 
the road [so great had been the rapidity of his maich]. Tle was 
then joined by the Amir with 30,000 men. A battle was fought 
at Khwan-i-Salir, which is about three fursdkhs from Kashghar in 
the direction of Aksu. The fight was fierccly maintained, but 
finally Isin Bught Khan and Amir Sayyid Ali were victorious. 
[Yunus] Khan was compelled to take flight, while his wives and 
family fell into the hands of Amir Sayyid Ah. At that time 
Mihr-i-Nigir Khinim, the eldest child of Yunus Khan, by Isin 
Danlat Begum, was still at the breast. They were supplied with 
necessaries and sent after the Khan. 
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When Yunus Khin reached Moghulistan, ho was deserted by 
his followers, and finding it was impossible to remain in that 
country, he lett it and proceeded to Khorasin, where he presented 
himself before Mirza Sultin Abu Said. But the han was in such 
aw state of destitution, that he could find nothing to offer as a present 
| pishkash| to the Mirzi. So the Khan said to Buyin Kuli, who 
was one of lis most devoted servants: “I am going to give you as 
a slave to the Mirzi, by way of a ‘pishkash?” And as the man 
offered no objection, the Khan presented him to the Mirza, and 
eutreated the Mirzi, saying: “You must give mo some country 
[vddyat] as a possession, so that I inay inspire the Movhuls with 
confidence.” ‘The Mirzi gave him Yatikand,! which is on the 
confines of Andijin. When the hour of the Khan’s depaiture 
arrived, Buyin Kuli began to weep. ‘Tho Mirza questioned him as 
to the cause of his tears. Having told his story, the Mirza took 
pity on him, and supplyiny him with a horse and provisidns, sent 
hin alone with the Khan. 

On re-entering Moygiulistin, the Khan sar once more joined by 
his scattered adherents. At this time Amir Sayyid Ali died in 
Kashebar, On the dome of the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
which isin Kashghar, is written the date 862. Yunus Khau was 
relieved of inuch anxiety by the death of the Amir, 


CILAPTER AVOUT, 


RULE OF MIRZA SANIZ IN KASHGITAR AFTER THE DEATIL OF Hts PATILEN, 
ME BAY YTD ALL. 


The Amir died leaving two sons. The elder was Mirza Saniz, 
whose mother was of the family [habdah| of the Amirs of the 
Jaris; and the younger was Muhammad Haidar Mirzi, whoso 


' "This name is subject to many different readings, not ouly in the Tarihh-é 
Hashidi, but in other Asiatie histories, and has been frequently transliterated 
Banikand, Yanikand, Batiland, Uthand, ete. Mirza ILaidar, however, gives, 
lower down (p. 180), the Persian equivalent for it as Hast Deh; and this settles 
the question, for Iaft Deh, or Seven villages, translated into Turki, would become 
Yati-hand. This Jast form has been adopted, therefore, whenever the name 
occurs. Ho tells us that the district was situatcd on tho confines of Audijdén, but 
in this instance, it is possible that he may be using the word Andijin to denote 
the whole province of #arghina—in fact, as an equivalent for Larghina. In 
some modern maps a district called Itikand or Jtikent ig marked to the north of 
tho Sir, and between the modern town of Khokand and Tashkand ; but it seems 
hardly possible that this district can represent the Yatékand of the fifteenth 
ecntury. Lt must have stvod on the north-western confines of Farghana, and 
would have constituted the extreme western limit of Moghulistan. (See note 
1, pp. 180-1.) 
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mother was Urun Sultan Khanim, the aunt of Yunus Khan. 
According to Moghul custom, Saniz, being the elder, suceeeded to 
the government. Tle was a violent, but generous man. Out of 
respect and reverence for his mother, and his love and affection for 
his brother, he gave Kashehar and Yangi Hisar to the Khanin, 
avd Muhammad Haidar Mirza {respectively |, while ho chose Yar- 
kand for his seat of government. 

Although Muhaminad Vfaidar Mirai was cousin to both Yunus 
Khan and fsin Bugha Nhian, yet he naturally sided with the latter, 
because Aimy Savyid Ali had chosen Danlat Nigar Khanim, tho 
daughter of Ista Bught Khan, asa wife for Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. 

soon after the death of Mir Sayyid Ali, Tsan Buehda Khan died 
also; this was in the year 866. His son Dust Muhammad WNhin 
succeeded to the Mhanate. Muhammad Haider Mirza allied him- 
sclf with Dust Muhammad Khan, while Saniz Mirza, on the other 
hand, became a partisan of Yunus hein. Under these cirenmstinces 
it became tmpossible for Muhammad Waidar Mirzi to remain in 
Kashehar, so he left, and joined Dust Muhammad Khiin in Aksu. 

After this, Saniz Mirza governed Kashehar so well, and adiminis- 
tered justice so evenly, that his time was looked back on with 
envy by those who came after him. Ife ruled during seven years, 
and died in the year 860 (1464-5). We fell from his horse while 
out hunting, and ran five arrow-heads into his loins, causing wounds 
which proved fatal. After his death, the inhabitants of Kashghar 
brought Muhammad Waidar Mirzi to their town, while Dust 
Muhaminad Khan advanced on Yarkand, where he married the 
widow of Saniz Miiza, Jamal Agha by name, who had given Siniz 
Mirza two sons, viz.: Marzi Aba Bakr and Omar Mirz’, and one 
daughter, called Khin Sultin Khanim, all of whom the Khin took 
back with him to Aksu. (J will speak about them below.) 


CHAPTER XLIYV. 
KIFANSHIP OF DUST MUILAMMAD KHAN. 


Wun Isin Bught Khan died (a natural death) he was succceded 
by lus son Dust Muhammad Khin, who was then seventeen years 
of age, Ife was an eccentric youth, and his actions were unrea- 
sonible, IIe was never for a moment in his senses. {eo much 
affected the ways of Kalandars, and gave himself and all his 
Amirs such names as are usually borne by Kalandars. His own 
hame was Shams Abdal, and in the same way, all his courticrs 
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and public officers were called Abdail this and Abdal that, and had 
to transact their business under theso names. Ie was, moreover, 
excessively @encrous. 

IIe reigned seven years. During this time ho made expeditions 
against Yarkand and Kashehar. First of all lhe attacked Yarkand, 
where, after the death of Saniz Mirza, the Amirs had shut them- 
selves up in the citadel. The Khan asked them to surrender the 
widow of Siniz Mirziz when she had been given up to him, he 
asked for the children, of whom they sent the eldest son Mirza 
Aba Bakr. Ife then ceased hostilities, and went on to Kashehar. 
At the time when he had set ont against Yarkand, Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, upon the entreaty of the people of Kasnghar, pro- 
ceeded to their town, When the Kliuin neared Kashehar, Muhan- 
mad JTaidar Mirzi set out to meet lim; the Khan sent him to 
Yanet Tisir, while he himself entered Kashghar, and when he 
had plundered it, he returned to Aksu. Tn consequence of this, 
Muhammad Taidar Mirzit was much enraged, and went over to 
the side of Yunus Khan (as will be mentioned below). Soon after 
Dust Muhammad Khan's return to Aksu, lie gave his sister, Tusn 
Nigir Khaniun, to Mirza Aba Bakr in marriage. But Mirza Aba Bakr 
was much alarmed at the unbalanced state of the Khan’s mind, 
and finaily fled to dis noble uncle Muhammad Ifaidar Mirza, in 
Kashghar, whither lis wife was, soon after, permitted to follow 
him, 

Not long after this, the than fell in love with one cf Jus father’s 
Wives, and in consequence tricd to obtiim permission from the 
Ulam for an alliance with her. Ie put to death seven of the 
Ulama in succession, who decided against the union. At leneth the 
Khan cane to Maulana Muhaminad Attar, reeling with drunken- 
ness and with a sword in his hand, and said to him: * 1 want to 
marry Iny own mother; is it lawfal or not?” The Maulana, who 
was oue of the most learned of the darvishes and a most pious 
man, said to the Khin: “For such a one as you it is lawful.” 
So the Khan immediately ordered preparations for the marriage 
to be made. But on the night of the nuptials he saw his father, 
in a dream, mounted on a black horse, who, coming up to him, 
said: “Oh! wretched one, in that after we have for one hundred 
years been Musulmiins, thou shouldst apostasise and become an 
infidel.” [Tis father] shot him below the ribs with an arrow, 
then dismounting, he rubbed his hand on the bottom of a kettlo, 
and blackened the Khan’s face, who thereupon awoke, in alarm. 
Breathless and penitent, he rushed out of the house of his mother 
and washed himself. He was scized with an acute pain in the 
side, which, in the morning, developed into fever. 

The people sent for Maulin&’ Muhammad Attar, and said to him: 
“Tt was you who granted the fatvd [decree legalising this 
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marriage}.” The Khan said: “ Do not blame the Malan; for ] 
had already killed seven persons when I asked his opinion, so 
what could the poor Mullé do?” = But the Maulana said: “1 gave 
you no fatva, I simply said that [the marriage] was lawful for 
an infidel such as you are.” Dust Muhammad Khan was next 
seized with pleurisy [| Zatuljamb] and died after six days’ illness at 
the age of forty, in the year 873 [1468-9]. Khwaja Sharif of 
Kashghar dovised the following chronogram on his death: “ U 
Khik murd”: that pig died. Ie hadl reigned seven years. On 
his death great disorder ensucd. Ile lett one son, Kabak Sultan 
Ovhlin, who was seized by some of the people and carried away 
to Turfin and Chalsh,!’ while Yunus Khan came down and 
captured Aksu. 


CHAPTER ALV. 


SECOND RETURN OF YUNUS KHAN FROM [THE COURT OF] SULTAN 
ABU SAID. 


Wuren Yunus Khin was sent back by Sultin Abu Said into 
Moghulistin, he was, on his arrival in that country, again Jomed 
by all the Amirs; he remained there some time, his headquarters 
being generally Yatikand. He was not, however, able to enter the 
territory of Isin Bugha Khin. When the latter and Amir Sayyid 
Ali died, Dust Muhammad Khin became pidishah, and was joined 
in Aksu by Muhammad Taidar Mirza, while Sianiz Mirzi, who had 
been at enmity with Muhammad Haidar Mirza, attached himself 
to Yunus Khan, to whom he was of great service. Yunus Khin 
entered Kiashghar several times, but the Amirs of Moghulistin 
refused to stay there, so the Khan was always compelled to with- 
draw. This happened several times, but I will not give any 
details, as it would take too long, and the accounts I have heard 
differ considerably. The substance of the whole matter is that 
the Khan was very fond of cities and houses, but the Amirs and 
soldiers of Moghulistin always avoided the towns, and for this 
reason the Khan spent most of his time in Moghulistin. When 
Saniz Mirzi dicd, the Khin was joined by Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. <A short time after this, Dust Muhammad Khiin also died, 
whereupon Yunus Khin entered Aksu and subdued the subjects of 
Dust Muhammad Khin, while the son of this latter, Kabak Sult#n 
Oghlin, was seized by some of his well-wishers, who fled with 
him to Turfiin. 


Y Jalish or Chialish—the modern Karid-shahr. 
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Yunus Khan wished to dwell in Aksu. In comparison with 
Moghbulistan, Aksu is like a town;! but he concluded, from tho 
manner of the Moghuls, that if he stayed there much longer, they 
would all go over to the side of Kabak Sultin Oghlin, so he was 
compelled to call cogether all jis tribesmen and return with them 
to Moghulistin. At this time Amésinji Taishi, son of Isin Titisht 
(whom f have mentioned in connection with Vais Khan) came to 
Moghulistin. For Isin Taishi had given him [in marriage | 
Makhtwin Khanim, sister of Vais Khan, as a ransom for the Nhin’s 
life, and by her he | Amisanji Taishif had two sons and one 
daughter. When Vais Khan had bestowed jis sister, he had 
obliged his brother-in-law to become a Musulmin, amd they wero 
marricd with Muhammadan rites. ‘Che Khanim caused all her 
following to become Musulmians, and named her two sons Tbidhim 
and Ilyas, and her danghter Kidir Bardi Mirza, after Mir Warnn 
Bardi. ‘Ibis conversion to Isliin was the cause of a conflict 
between Ibrahim Ung and Llyis Ung, on the one hand, and 
Amasinji Taishi on the other. (In the language of the Kalmaks the 
son of a Khin is called “Ung.”)  Amiastnji fled before them into 
Moghulistin with thirty times 100,000 men, while it is stated, 
that cighteen times 100,000 stayed behind with Tbrtihim Ung and 
Ilyas Ung. These two, however, quarrelled with the Khan of the 
Kalmiaks, and therefore fled from that country into Khitai with 
10,000 men. Tho rupture [virdni] between the brothers {and 
Amiasinji] took place before the death of Dust Muhammad Khan, 
which occurred in 873. The flight of Ibrihim Ung aud Dyas Ung 
into Khitii took place, probably, in 910 [1504-5].2 These two 
both diced in Khitai. Ibrihim left one son, Babulai by name, 
whose descendants are still to be met with in that country, and 
who still bear tho same name of Babulii. Mansur Khan made a 
holy war [ghazdt) against Khitaii and came im contact with that 
very tribe (as will be mentioned shortly ). 

Sut Aimasinji Tishi, having separated himself from Tbrihim 
Ung and Hyis Ung, came to Moghulistin. Near the River Ailah 
he came wpon and defeated Yunus Khan. In that fight many 
Moghul Amirs were killed... .8 and all the Moghul Uus moved 


' Meaning that although Aksu is only a small place, life there would be town 
life, while in Moghulistan it would be the life of the steppes. 
° This passage is somewhat obscure. The word cirdné should mean ruin, 
devastation, or expulsion, rather than rupture, and it appears to refer to the thght 
of the brothers into Khitai, or Chinese territory. But the dates which the author 
mentions show, I think, that the conflict between them and Amasinji, and the 
latter’s flight into Moghulistan, arc the events he speaks of when using the word 
virdni. Wf this is correct, a period of thirty-six years, or morc, clapsed between 
those cvents and the retreat of the brothers into Chinese territory, 7.e., from 
some date prior to 873 (1168-9) to the year 910 (1504-5). These occurrences 
are not traceable in the translations from the Chinese history of the Ming 
dynasty, published by Dr. Bretsehneider in his Medieral Researches. 

° A passage of five words here is unintelligible.—l. 
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towards Turkistan, spending the winter at a place in Turkistan, 
on the banks of the Sihun, called Kara Tukat!  Buruy Oghlin 
made a raid upon them, as will be hereafter related. 


CIPAPTER NOVI. 


EVENTS WHICH FOLLOWED ON THE DEATH OF DUST MUNAMMAD KIEVN; 
THE SUPREMACY OF YUNUS KUAN, AND TITE MURDER OF BURUS 
OGHLAN, SON OF ABULKIEAIR KHAN UZBEQ, 


In the year 855 Abulkhair, a descendant of Juj, was padishih in 
the kingdom [yurt| of Juji Khan, son of Chingiz Khin—that is in 
the Dasht-i-Nipchik; and he was the greatest king [ padishdh | of 
his time. After his death? his people became very demoralised, 
aud a number of them jomed the NKaziks, Karai Khan and Jani 
Beg Khin Gvwhom I have had occasion to mention), There was a 
standing quarrel between these two Kaziks, and the sons of 
Abulkhair Khan. For this reason the sons of Abulkhair wero also 
at enmity with the Moghul Khians. For these last had always 
been the supporters of Kardi Khan and Jini Beg Khan, At the 
death of Abulkhair Khan, his subjects gathered round his eldest 
son buruj Oghlin.® Secing that Nardi Khan and Jant Bee Khan 
had become very powerful, Buruj Khin thought he had better 
keep at a distanco from them, and so retired to 'Purkistan. 

When | the inhabitants ofj Turkistin learnt the news of the 
advance of the Moghuls on their territory, and having ascertained 
that Yunus Khan was at Kara Tukai, [they sent] Bury) out with 
all speed [to attack hin]. On that day the Khan happened to be 
out hunting with all lis men near the banksof the Sihnn. Bury, 
crossing the river on the ico at mid-day, found the camp of the 
KKhin undefended ; he had 20,000 soldiers with him, and there were 
at that time 60,000 families of Moghuls. They entered the camp 


' Possibly the Kara Seagir Tudat of modern maps. (See map attached.) 

> Abulkhair died in S87 Aat, or 1169-70 aw. (See Howorth, it, p. 690, 
where, however, the a.p. year is, by an oversight, printed 1489). 

$ The name of Buruj Oghiin docs not appear, as Sir IT. Eloworth has pointed 
out, inthe Hst of Abulkhairs sons. Ifis eldest son was Shah Badigh Sultan, 
the father of the renowned Shahi Beg, or Shaihbini, Khan; and Sir H. Woworth 
is disposed to think that Buruj was only another name for Shih Badagh. This 
is probable, for several of the Abulkhairi Uzbeg chiefs had seeond names, or 
nicknames. Dr. Bellew calls Buruj Oghkin the son of Jani Beg, who was a 
grandson of Abulkhair; but apart from the fact that the name does not occur 
among Jani Beg’s sons, as they are known to us, a man of that generation would 
have been too young to take the part ascribed to him, at the time mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar, (ioworth, ii, p. 691; Bellew, Yurkand Report, p. 159.) 
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and each soldicr made himself master of an untenanted house. 
They settled down in the Khitaw’s camp, occupying themselves with 
the appropriation of all the wealth and spoil they found there. 

When news of this matter reached the Khin he immediately 
abandoned the hunt, and set out in the direction of lis camp 
without waiting to collect his men; when he reached the river he 
found it was frozen over. Now the Ndiin’s eamp was pitched on the 
[opposite} bank of the river. The Khan could blow the horn 
| najir| better than any one of his day, and all his men knew the 
sound of lis blast. Ile now gave a loud blast on the horn, and 
then rushed across the ice, accompanied by six men, one of whom 
was bearer of the great standard | Shash Tuyhji). The women 
[hearing the approach of the Khan! seized all the Uzbegs who 
were in their houses. When Buruj Oghlin heard the sound of the 
horn and saw the six men and the standard, he rose up with tho 
intent of mounting lus horse, but the female servants had seized 
both jis groom [akhtaji] and his horse. Some women [at that 
moment] came out of their houses and seized Buruj Oghhin, when 
the Khan, arriving upon the scene, ordered thein to behead him; 
this order was carried out immediately, and of the 20,000 Uzbees 
a few only escaped. The Khan then again settled down, victorious, 
in his camp. On the morrow, when the army had reassembled, the 
pursuit of the enemy was continued, and all the Sultans of Abulkhair 
Khan who survived, were scattered in different directions. They 
will be mentioned, separately and individually, im different parts (of 
this book |. 


CITAPLER NELVIT. 
SIAIKIL JAMAL-UD-DIN AND TUS CAPTURE OF THE RITUN, 


Tavine passed the winter at Kara Tukai, the Khan proceeded in 
the spring to Tashkand. At that time thero was, in Tashkand, one 
of the Amirs of Mirza Sultin Abu Said, Shaikh Jamal-nd-Din har 
by name. Sultéin Abu Said Mirza had just died in Jrik,! and had 
been succeeded in tho rule of Khorasan by Saltin JTusain Mirza ; 
while his son, Sultin Ahmad Mirzi, succeeded him in Samarkand. 
The government of Ilisir, Kunduz and Badakbshin had devolved 
upon his son, Mirz’ Sultin Mahmud, and Mirzii Omar Shaikh 
became pidishth of Andijin, and vali of Farghina. Yunus Khan 
made all three of these Mirzis his sons-in-law. (1 will mention 


' Abu Said died 873 a.w.=1468-9 a.p. Beale (Orient. Biogr. Dict.) gives 
the exact date as 25 Rajab, $73, or 8th February, 1169. 
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each of them in his proper place.) In short, this Shaikh Jail 
Khar was ono of Sultan Abu Siaid’s Amirs, and had been appointed 
Governor of Tashkand, subject to Mirza Sultan Ahmad of Samar- 
kand; but his allegiance to the Mirzi was very imperfect. The 
Khan, on account of the scarcity of barley in Moghulistin, came 
to 'Tashkand, where he mixed freely and unsuspectingly with the 
above-mentioned Mirzis. For the Khan had come without any 
apprehensions ; but his Moghul followers had sent secretly to 
Shaikh Jamal Khar, inviting him tocome and oppose the Khan, to 
which the Shaikh, after much persuasion, agreed. IIe approached 
the Khan as if to do him homage, but when he drow near, all the 
men who were with the latter, went forward to meet the Shaikh, 
leaving the Khan alone. The Khan asked where his men were 
going, to which they answered that they were going to meet Mir 
Shaikh Jamal. When Shaikh Jamal Khar came up to the standard 
and drum of the Khin, he remained on horseback; there was no 
one with the Khan, so the Shaikh sent one of the Khian’s own 
servants to seize him, which was easily managed. ‘The Nhin was 
bound and kept in prison one year. The whole Moghul Ulis 
submitted to Shaikh Jamal. 

Isin Daulat Begum, the wife of Yunus Khan and mother of his 
children, has been mentioned above as the mother of Mihr-i-Nigar 
Khianim, who was given in marriage to Sultan Ahmad Mirza, and 
of Kutluk Nigir Khinim, who was wedded to Mirai, Omar Shaikh. 
This same Isin Daulat Begum was given, as a present, by Shaikh 
Jamil Khar, to one of his most distinguished officers. When the 
Begum heard of this, she made no objections, but appeared pleased. 
They then informed Khwaja Kalin (as this officer was named) of 
the Begum’s pleasure: he too was much pleased, and in the evening 
went to her house. He found her servants standing outside. ITe 
himself entered her room. Now, before lis arrival, the Begum had 
arranged with her female attendants [dahan; that on a given sign 
from herself, they should make fast all the doors of the house. So 
when Khwaja Kalin had entered the room, having fastened the 
doors, the female attendants laid hold of him and put hin to death, 
by stabbing him with knives [| kizlik|. When day broke they threw 
his body outside. Some persons seeing the Khwiaja’s dead body, 
wentand reported the inatter to Shaikh Jamal, who sent to ask tho 

sogum the meaning of it all. The Begum replied: “I am the 
wife of Sultin Yunus Khin; Shaikh Jamal gave me to some one 
else ; this is not allowed by Muhammadan law, so I killed the man, 
and Shaikh Jamal Khar may kill me also if he likes.” Shaikh 
Jamil commended her words, and, taking pity on her, sent her 
back with all honour to the Khin [her husband}. 

When the Khin had been one year in prison, Amir Abdul Kudus, 
the nephew of Amir Karim Bardi Dughlat, with the assistance of 
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a body of men, fell on tho Shaikh and slew him. IIe then brought 
the head of the Shaikh to the Khan, and set him at liberty. The 
Amirs, who had gone over to the Shaikh, now returned to their 
allegiance under the Khin. They explained that the reason 
for the hostility they had shown him was, that he had always 
dricd to make them settle in towns and cultivated countries, but 
that these places were hateful to them. So the Khan repented 
and said: ‘ Ienceforward 1 will givo up all idea of living in 
towns and cultivated countries” [shahr w vildyat|. To record this 
event they invented the chronogram: sar-i-khar giriftah Abdul 
Kudus, which is enigmatical; for “ sar-i-khar” is equivalent to the 
letter “kha” and has to be added to [the numcrical value of] 
Abdul Kudus in order to produce the date 877 | 1472-3]. 

At this time [in the same year} the Kalmaks returned to their 
own homes [yurt|, and Moghulistan being left unoccupied, the 
Khin led his Moghuls back to their country. 


CHAPTER ADVIL 


CONCERNING WITAT PASSED BETWEEN YUNUS KIAN AND THE KINGS OF 
MAVARA-UN-NAHR, AFTER THE MURDER OF SHAIKH JAMAL KITAR. 


As soon as the Khan had again established himself on the throne 
of the Khanate, the Moghuls and the Amus made him promise 
never, for the future, to attempt to make them dwell in cities or 
cultivated countries [shahr w cilayat], which had been the cause 
of all their sedition and revolts. The Khin was obliged to 
comply, and they then re-entered Moghulistin, which had been 
vacated by the Kéilmiks. Durmg several years the Khan never 
even made mention [hawa] of towns or houses, so that at length 
the Moghuls became much attached to him. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirzi, who was in Kishghar, yielded fitting 
obedience to the Khién, from whom he, in return, received demon- 
strations of paternal affection ; and complete tranquillity prevailed 
in Moghulistin and Kaishghar. 

Soon after tho Khan’s return, tho followers of Kabak Sultin 
Oghlan (son of Dust Muhammad Khin), who had fled in the 
direction of Turfin, having killed their master, brought his head 
to the Khan. But the Khan, in spite of Kabak having been his 
enemy, was (for Kabak’s brother’s sake) very angry, and ordered 
the murderers [to be put to death] by way of retaliation. 

The Khin had now no enemies remaining on any side. After 
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he had killed Buruy Oghlin, he sent Jus eldest danehter, Mihr 
Nigar Khaini, to Sultin Alimad Mirza, son of Sultia Abu Said 
Mirza, saying: “Sultin Abu Said Mirza turned the enmity that 
existed between Moghul and Chaghatii into friendship. T wish 
now to ecment this friendship with a family alliance, and therefore 
offer my daughter, as awife, to the son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza.” 
Mihr Nigar JShanim remained in the harain of Mirai Sultan 
Ahmad as long as he lived. (I shall have more to say of the 
Khanim in the second part of this work.) 

After the Khan’s return to Moghulistin, when Shaikh Jamal 
Khar had been put to death, he gave his daughter, Kutluk Nigdr 
Khanim, who was younger than Mihr Nigar Khinim, in marriage 
to Omar Shaikh Mirza, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirai. This was 
in the year 880. Thero existed between the Khan and Omar 
Shaikh such an affection as is seldom even found between father 
and son. Omar Shaikh used to go and spend a month, or two 
months, at a time in Moghulistin, and sometimes he would bring 
back his father with Jim to Andijan, and the Khan would be his 
euest for amonth or more. About this time Omar Shaikh. tried 
to induce the Khan to march on Samarkand, and after depriving 
his brother Mirza Sultin Ahmad (the eldest son-in-law of Yunus 
Khan) of the throne, to set him (Omar Shaikh) upon it, m his 
brother’s stead. But the Khan wonld not hear of such a measure. 
When Sultin Ahmad heard of his brothers scheme, he set out to 
oppose him with an army. But Omar Shaikh Mirai appealed to 
the Khan for suecour, giving him, atthe same time, some of his own 
territories. Thus Sultan Ahmad was hindered from making an 
invasion. ‘his state of affairs was coustantly recurring. It was, 
however, at length agreed that the Khan should come every 
winter to Andijin, attended only by his own personal servants ; 
leaving the Ulus of the Moghul in Moghulistin. Omar Shaikh 
Mirzii was to give to the Khan whichever of his territories the 
latter might select. In the spring, the Khin was to return to 
Moghulistin, and the Mirzi again take possession of his own 
territories. 

On ono occasion, Omar Shaikh Mirza, being in ereat fear of his 
brother, sent to Yunus Khin for support, while he gave over to 
him Akhsi. The Khan took up bis winter quarters in Akhsi, 
hearing of which, Sulftn Alunad Mirza abandoued his hostile 
intentions. Omar Shaikh Mirzé, thongh lis mind was set at rest. 
with regard to his brother, nevertheless did not like the Nhin’s 
residing in Akhsi. For Akhsi was the largest town in Farghana, 
and its capital. On this account he rose in arms against the Khan, 
and fought a battle against him at the Bridge of Tika Sagrutku.! 


1 This name has been transliterated accurately, as it stands in the Persian 
text—the Turki texts are wanting here. The meaning would be “the camel’s 
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The Khan at first remonstrated with the Mirai, but in vain; and 
w battle ensued im which the Mirzi was defeated and taken 
prisoner. Ife was brought bound before the Khan, who rose up to 
meet him and ordered his hands to be set free. ILe theninade him 
presents and sent him away, saying: “Return home at once, that 
your men be thrown into confusion. [ too will follow you to your 
house.” When Omar Shaikh Mirzi returned to Andijin, the 
Khan allowed his Ulus to go back to Moghulistin, while he 
himsclf proceeded to Andijin with his family Chia] and a few 
followers. Ife remained inthe house of the Mirza for two months, 
and nothing disturbed thei friendship.! 

Qn another occasion when the Mirza called on the Khin for 
assistanee, he gave him Marelilin. While the Khan was in 
Marghilin, his ILoliness, the Axis of pious works, the Cynosure of 
the pious, the Beloved of God, Khwaja Nasiruddin Ubaidullah 
Guay God sanctify his spirit) caine there in order to brine about 
w reconciliation between the Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirza, on the 
one hand, and Sultin Ahmad Mirzi on the other. I have often 
heard from trustworthy narrators, that when his TToliness arrived 
near Marghilan, all the Moghuls and the mhabitants of the town 
came out to meet him [in istikbal}, but none of the Moghuls 
had the presumption to approach him [to salute him], such was 
their great regard [for this holy man]. Men and women halted at 
a distance and, dismounting, fastened their horses to the ground, 
while they themselves kept their eyes fixed on the dust of the 
road, His ILoliness then approached them. There was one among 
his retinue who recognised the Khan, and he said to his TLoliness, 
“This is Yunus Khan.” This Holiness immediately dismounted, 
and having raised the Khan’s head from the ground, embraced 
him. 

I once heard from his Holiness, the Refuge of Piety, Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi (upon whom be merey), who on a certain 
eecasion went to Marghilin, the following: “IT had heard that 
Yunus Khan was a Moghul, and J concluded that he wasa beardless 
man, with the ways and manners of any other Turk of the desert. 

Sut when I saw him, I found he was a person of clegant deport- 
ment, with a full beard and a Tajik face,? and such refined 


leap.” Most likely, however, the name should read Teka Sagruthw instead of 
Tikd, and should mean “the goat's leap.” Baber 1ecords this’ battle as having 
taken place “to the north of Andijin, on the banks of the Silun, at a place 
called Tika-Saharathu, which derives its name from this cireumstanee, that the 
river, in flowing past the skirt of a hill, becomes so much contracted in breadth, 
that it is said that on one oceasion a mountain goat Jeapcd from the one bank to 
the other.” (Memoirs, p. 9.) ; 

' Bit.: No vexation came between them.—R. 

2 Or Fajik “ features.” That is, the Maukina found Yunus to be of an Aryan, 
and not of a Mongoloid cast of countenance, a circumstance that shows how little 
of the Moghul was left, even in the fifteenth ecntury, in aw Khan of Moghulistan, 


If 
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specch and manner, as is seldom to be found even ina Tajik.” ti 
short, When his Holiness had seen the han, he addressed letters 
toall the Sulfans round abont, saying: “ T have seen Yunus hin 
and the Moghuls. Phe subjects of such a padishdh are not to be 
carried off captives. They ave people of Isktm.” From this time 
forth, no more Moghuls were bought or sold as slaves in Mavara-un- 
Nahr and) Khordasin--for before this, the Moghuls had been 
purchased as other Nifirs are purchased. 


CHAPTER NEIN. 
RULE OF MUWAMMAD HAIDAR MIRZ\ IN KASHGHAR. 


Arren the death of Saniz Mirza, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, the 
covernment of Reslieiine was given to Muhammad Tatdar Mirza, 
son of Amir Sayyid Ali (as was related above). When he had 
become firmly established in that place, Dust Muhammad Khan 
died, 

Yunus Khan, in order to satisfy the Moghul (dis, gave up all 
intention of inhabiting cities and cultivated lands. Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, in Nashghar, acknowledged the supremacy of the 
WKhin, who in return treated him ina fatherly way. Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza reigned im peace and prosperity for ee years 
in all: that is fiom the year 869 to 885 (or sixteen years) he had 
absolute authority; and for the remainder, partial authority 


only.' 


The family of Yunus, as we have scen, had for some generations past, inter- 
marricd in scyveral directions. [fis origin, therefore, cembined with his Persian 
training, would account for dus appearance being unlike that of ordinary 
Moghuls, 

The word Turk, in this passage, taken in connection with Moghul, is obviously 
used ina general, sociological, sense, and is intended more as a distinetion to 
Tijik than as a race-name. But this subject has been treated: of already in 
See iv oof the Introduction, and necd not be further discussed here. — It may 
he remarked, however, that the word Tajik, though i this instanee employed in 
its racial sense—for. the speaker is pointing to the Khan’s Aryin features— 
Incant also, In many cases, merely aw“ forcrenc r,” and more especially a weston 
foreigner” It was in this sense that the word was used at p. 14, above, in the 
story of the wrestling match between the pricst and the Moghul. Some remarks 
on this subject also, will be found in Sec. iv. of the Introduction. 

Thus the remainder would be the eight years from 861 to 869. Hrskine 
makes these periods “six years with imperte et, and eighteen years with full, 
authority.’ But the MSS, used for this translation read as in the text above. 


(Erskine’s Llést. 1, p. 959). 
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CHAPTER T.. 
BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF ABA UAH MIRZA, 


On the death of Saniz Mirza, Dust Muhammad Khan went to 
Yarkand, and took the widow of Saniz) Mirza to wife. Ife then 
proceeded to Aksu, taking with him Aba Bakr Mirza, the eldest son 
of Saniz Mirai. Not long after this, he gave his sister TIusn Nigar 
Khanim, in marriave to the young Mirza. But Aba Pukr, fearing 
the unsoundness of Dust Multammad [Khan's mind, fled to Lis manele 
Muhammad Waidar Mirai; and Dust Muhammad han sent Husn 
Nigar Khanim atter hon to Kashehar (all of which [ have already 
related). 

Dust Muhanunad was a very brave and generous man, and of so 
great a height, that if he stood on foot in the midst of a hundred 
people, any one secing him would have said le was on horseback. 

3ut Muhammad Haidar Mirza having inherited his power, did not 

know the value and importance of an army. he distinguished 
venerals and captains which Amir Sayyid Alt had collected round 
his person during a life of cighty years, were in the time of 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, for the most part dead, and those who 
yet remained alive, were worn with age; while their sons and 
erandsons had no relations with Mahammad ITTaidar Mirzi. All 
the young men and the princes [mirzazadah| were in favour of 
Mirai Aba Bakr. It would be a long story, to recount all the details 
concerning those who were parties to these intrigues ; morcover, 
though it is only twenty years ago, not one of them is alive now, 
and the various and conflicting reports which were at that tune 
spread about, are now entirely forgotten. It is, however, certain 
that Mirza Abi’ Bakr fled from Muhammad Haidar Marzi, and 
presented himself before the Governor of Yarkand, Showing him 
a forged order, he, by cunning and deceit, made himself master of 
Yarkand. Te then sent certain persons to his uncle Muhammad 
VWaidar Mirza’, offering complete submission to him, which the 
Khan accepted, and sent him, for his own service, 8000 young 
princes from Kishghar. ILis brother, Omar Mirzi, who was in 
Kashghar at the time, now came to join him in the government of 
Yarkand. They united their efforts in an attempt to subdue 
Khotan. Having mentioned this town here, I think it necessary 
to say something about Khotan and its governors. 


' It was, in fact, much more than 20 years—rather about 60 or 70 years. 
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(YIAPTER LI. 
ACCOUNT OF THI MIRZAS OF KITOTAN. 


KUOTAN 1s ono of the most famous towns in the East. In the 
Second Part, TP have ¢iven all that [have been able to Jearn from 
lustories, and other books, concerning Khotan. When the Amirship 
\Jmearat) of the Dughlits descended to Amir Khudiidad (ipon 
whom be mercy), he divided all the dependencies of the Dughlits 
among his children and his brothers, Thus to his youngest son, 
Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, he entrusted Kashehar and Yarkand.  Aiir 
Khudiaidtid had two inaternal brothers | aum-calad', Tyas Shah 
and Khizir Shih by name. To the former he gave Aksu, and to 
the latter Nhotan, making them both subordinate to Sayyid Almad 
Mirza, to whom he granted the power of their dismissal or appoint- 
ment. ‘These two, like all his other officers, used to come and wait 
on the Mirzi yearly, and then, when they were granted leave, they 
returned to their respective provinces, ‘This practice was observed 
until the time of Amir Sayyid Ali, 

When Amir Sayyid Ali gave Aksu to Isin Bugha Whitin, there 
was, In the service of the latter, one of the grandsons of [yds shih 
Mirza, who was also named Ilyas Shih, and who, till the time of 
Dust Muhammad Iwhan, had the command of the fortress of Aksu. 
But after Amir Sayyid Ali, there were in Khotan two brothers, 
descendants of Whizir Shah Mirzi; the mame of one was Khan 
Nazar Mirza, and of the other Kul Nazar Mirai. The former 
reckoned himself equal in sQeneth and power of the arm, to Mirza 
Aba Bakr, nay even to Amir Sayyid Alt. He showed a spirit of 
independenee, and threw off the old allegiance to Kashehar. Mirza 
Aba Bakr begged permission of Muhammad Haidar Mirzit to go and 
conquer Whotan, on the ground that Khan Nazar and Kul Nazar 
had sought to deviate from that ligh-road of obedience, which was 
one of the conditions of their inheritance. Muhammad Tlaidar 
Mirza, being himself displeased with these two | vovernors} granted 
the demand, and encouraged Jum {in the undertaking}. 'Phus 
Mirza Aba Bakr acted freely in the matter of Khotan. 

Khan Nazar Mirza had made himself an iron club, which no one 
but he could hft with two hands; je, however, could wield it with 
one hand, and whatever he struck with it, were it a horse or a cow, 
inevitably fell. But Ins younger brother, Kul Nazar Marzi, was 
aw young man of great modesty. Phese two brothers aimed. at 
becoming kings, 
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CUAPTER GU, 


CAPEDLL Ob KHOPAN BY MERZ ABL BARR AND CIEE EVELPRE ATION OF 
SUE WIRZAS OF KEHORAN. 


Ix those days, when Mirzi Aba Bakr was intent on the conquest of 
Khotean, he had with him Omar Mirza. Tis elder brotuer did not 
approve of his proceedings, and wished to join issue with dim, 
Upon Mirai Aba Bakr ascertitning this, he contrived to lay hands 
on him, and having blinded him, sent him to Muhammad Tbudar 
Mirza. After the destruction (c/rdud) of Kashehar, Omar Mirza 
went to Samarkand, where he was treated with Lindness, till, m 
the year 921, he returned to NKashehar. Tere he died, and was 
Iuried in the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid ACt. 

In short, Aba Bakr being released from the molestations of his 
brother, continued his mareh upon Khotan. On the first occasion 
he nade peace; on the second, matters were agam concluded with 
a treaty. The two governors mounted, and having met and con- 
ferred together, they arranged the conditions of the peace, and took 
a solemn oath npon the Word of God, in confirmation of the agree- 
ment. Mirzi Aba Bakr, having given the bond to his own servants, 
handed the Koran [the Nalda UUahy! to one of his nobles, telling 
him to take it to Khan Nazar Mirza. When Whin Nazar Marzi 
stretched out his hand to take the “ Kalai Ullah,” the noble seized 
his hand with both his own, while others attacked him from every 
side with swords: for the followers of Mirzi Aba Bakr, having 
previously agreed upon this, had been standing ready. ITe was 
taken quite by surprise. None of the retainers of Khan Nazar 
Mirzi. being able to use their arms [to help him’, they fled, while 
some others who had been appointed for the business, seized Kul 
Nazar Mirzi. ‘The two brothers wero put to death with the sword, 
and by this ruse their seed was eradicated from Khotan; thus did 
Ab’ Bakr conquer Khotan and gain absolute power. Having 
finished this affair, Abi Bakr started on an oxpedition against his 
uncle, Muhammad Haidar Mirza. 

1 ‘That is, he handed the copy of the Korin containing the treaty: for treaties 


and solemn engagements are usually written and sealed, by Musulniins, in copics 
of the Koran. 
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CHAPTER LITT. 


THER STRATAGEM OP ABL BAKR, BY WHICH IPE CAUSED MUTAWVWAD IALDAR 
MIRZA TO EXPEL HIS OWN AIRS. 


Arrer the death of Saniz Mirza, Dust Muhammad Khan (as has 
been mentioned) took to wife the widow of Saniz, Mirza, whose 
name was Jamik Agha. He, moreover, gave Kashghar to Muhammad 
Ifaidar Mirai. These events took place in the year 869. 

On the death of Dust Muhammad Khan, Muhammad Waidar 
Mirza marricd Jamak Agha, who was the mother of Mirzi Aba 
Bakr and of Omar Mirai. By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirza had 
two sons: my father Muhanunad Itusain Nurkin, and my unele 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi. After the conquest of Nhotan, Mirza 
Aba Bakr became still more powerful. In vain were the reflections 
and protestations of jis Amirs, who represented that his whole 
career, from begmning to end, had been one of tyranny: that 
he spared no one: that he had seized Yarkand by stealth and 
by the employment of unheard-of perfidy: that after he had put 
out the eyes of Omar Mirza, he had put to death Khan Nazar and 
Kul Nazar. How could the world look with the eye of trust upon 
such aman? = TTe still longed for Kashghar, and his sole object in 
life was to make his kingdom into a sausage [Aidimah|.! In spite 
of their laying these matters before Muhammad Haidar Mirza, the 
latter, on account of his affection for his nephew, made light of it 
all; and his wife, who was the mother of his children, and the 
mother of Mirza Aba Bakr, said to him, in opposing the remon- 
strances of the Amirs: “Ie is your son: Yarkand belonged to one 
of your Amirs. Since Yarkand was the capital of lis father, it is 
his by right, but you did not give it him. If he has been pre- 
sumptuous, he at least counted on your forgiveness. What matter 
if they inake him out a bad nan to you? Khotan, tov, was in the 
possession of another. What harm was there in jis superseding 
[the usurper]?” 

In this manner she excused all the actions of Mirza Aba Bakr ; 
sv that Muhammad Haidar Mirza was appeased and comforted ; but 
when she touched on the hostility which Aba Bakr had displayed 
towards Muhammad Haidar Mirza, she declared that it was all 
owing to the Amirs who had spoken badly of the Mirza. She 
then secretly wrote to Mirza’ Aba Bakr, asking him how she was 
to excuse his hostility [to her hueband], and stating the reason she 
had already given. Then Mirza Aba Bakr, in conformity with 


1 Meaning, apparently, to stuff it fuller and fuller. 
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this, replied: “As long as the Aimirs are in power, I cannot offer 
fitting service, for they seck to do me lam by vilifyimg my 
character to your if you will dismiss these Aiirs, | will be not 
only ason to you, but a slave also” Mnhamimad Haidar Mirzi, 
in the simplicity of his heart, credited these lies and discharged 
his Amir. Since the most influential of the generals were thus 
removed, the power of his kingdom was broken; and Mirza Abs 
Bakr began to ravage all the country round about Kashehar and 
Yangi Hisar: bat as all the greatest generals had been dismissed, 
there was no une to watch over and protect the country. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


YUNUS KILAN GOES TO TELP MUHAMMAD HAPDAR MERZ AGAINST 
MIRA ABA BAKR, WHO DEFEATS PEM BOTH, 


Amin Apoun Kupts, who was mentioned above as having shaun 
Shaikh Jamal Whar and released the Khan from prison, was 
treated with great kindness by the Khan, and had been given the 
title of Kurkini; all the privileges [mansab) of the clan [ Tumndan] 
of Dughlit had been bestowed upon him. i consequence of this 
he grew proud and presumptuous, and treated the han in such a 
way as to make him frightened at his own acts; but it would take 
too Jong to explain all this, Abdul Kudus, however, finally fled 
{o Kashghar, to Muhammad Haidar Miiza, who had just dismissed 
his generals, on which account his affairs had fallen into confusion, 
and he was repenting his deed. When Abdul Kudus arrived, he 
treated him with every respect, gave him his own daughter Agha 
Sultan Sulttnim im marriage, showed him marked favour, and 
having raised an army, sent him against Mirza Aba Bakr. He fell 
upon the Mirzi, who was on a plundering foray in Yangi Isir. 
Mir Abdul Kudus was, however, defeated, in spite of his force being 
greater than that of hisenemy. He wassoashamed of himself that 
he did not go back to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, but moved first to 
Shihniz, and then set out on the road to Badakhshin. Ile went 
with 300 men to Mirzi Sultan Mahmud, who showed him every 
kindness and attention, and bestowed on him the government of 
Khust, which is one of the most important districts in Badakhshin 
and Kunduz. We was [afterwards] slain in that country by some 
infidels of Katur.! 

' Khust, or Khost, is a district on the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush, 


between south and south-east of Kunduz, and lics very near the hill tracts known 
in our times as Kifiristin, or the country of the Siiposh and other Kifirs. Sir 
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In short, after the departure of Mir Abdul Kudus, the power of 
Mirza Aba Bakr inereased. With his deceit and cumming, he had 
caused Muhammad taidar Mirza to send away his e@reatest generals 
and comimanders, and he had defeated Mir Abdul Kudus; so that 
dark days had come upou the transactions of Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza. Jamik Agha repented of what she had done, but it was of 
no avail, Finally Muhammad Haidar Mirza made ready an army 
of nearly 30,000 cavalry and infantry, and took the field against 
Mirza Abi Bakr, who opposed him with 3000 men. A ficree battle 
was fought, and Muhammad Haidar Mirza suffered defeat. Having: 
come to Kashghar, he told his noble unele Yunus Khan all that had 
happened, and leeged hig assistance. The Khan selected 50,000 
men from his own army, and ont of the affection he bore his 
nephew, marched in person against Aba Bakr. Muhammad Taidar 
Mirza having again eollected an army, joined the Khan, and they 
all proceeded together against Yarkand. Mirzi Aba Bakr fortified 
the citadel of Yarkand. The Khan halted ou the castern side of the 
citadel. On the next day Mirza Aba Bakr drew out his cavalry 
and infantry from the citadel into the suburbs: they were S000 
in ummber, all the sons of the generals and chiefs (arzddah and 
behadurzadah| of Mir Sayyid Ali, whom Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
had shighted. But Mirza Aba Bakr had collected them in a body. 
The Khan arrived from one side with a large army and Muhammad 
Ifaidar Mirzi from another. Mirza Abd Bakr did not direct his 
force to any extent against Muhammad Haidar Mirza, but brought 
all his strength to bear upon the Khan, and after many attacks 
and retreats, finally put him to flight. When the Whian fled, 
Muhammad Waidar Mirzi also took flight, and thus this great 
army was defeated. 

When the Khan and Muhammad Haidar Mirzi arrived at 
Kashghar, the Khan said to the latter: “Thinking it would be 
an casy matter, Lonly brought a small force. Stop i your own 
country this year; next year I will come with a complete army 


If. Yule quotes scveral authorities who show that among the Kafir tribes which 
inhabited this region, between the thirteenth and the present centuries, was one 
called Katur, or Nitanr. Baber, in his Memoirs, also speaks of a division of 
Kafiristan, to the north-cast of Kabul, called Nattor; while Col. J. Biddulph 
tells us that the family name of the rulers of Chitral is Auture, and he adds that 
“the name of Wafer seems to have been applied to the country in early times, 
before the present Nature family was founded.” The name Shah Katur occurs 
more than onee in the line of Chitral rulers. Thus the AKatur of the text would 
point. to Kafiristan and probably also to Chitral, for it is quite possible that, 
though divided now, the two states may have been one in the fifteenth century. 
According to Ritter, the Kafirs were a people much feared by the Musulmins of 
Badakhshin at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and used to exact tribute 
from them. There is nothing improbable, therefore, in the story of the Kafirs 
raiding into the neighbouring district of Khust and killing the Musulmin 
governor — (See Yule, Cathay, p. 5543; Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindu Kush, p. 148; 
Baber, p. 140; Ritter, Lrdhunde, vii, pp. 206-7). 
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and will settle [Aba Bakr’s) affairs.’ The Khan then returned 
t0 Moghulistin, while Muhammad Tfaidar Mirza remained in 
Kashghar. 


CHAPTER LY. 


YUNUS KHAN S SECOND EXPEDITION AGAINST YARKAND, AND TUS DEFEAT 
AT THE HANDS OF MIRZA ABA BARKL. 


Tn the following year, 885, the Khan came to NKashchar with the 
whole of the Moghul troops, who numbered 60,000 men. ITere 
ho was joined by Muhammad ITaidar Mirza, who had a better 
ordered army than he had had the year before, and they advanced 
tovetheron Yarkand. The two forces together amounted to 90,000 
men, cavalry and infantry. Mirzi Aba Bakr again fortified him- 
self in the citadel, as he had done the year before. He had 
mustered an army of cavalry and infantry to the number of about 
5000. The cavalry cousisted of 3000 of those princes of whom I 
have spoken --chosen young men, whom Mubainmad {Taidar Mirza, 
in his ignorance, had let slip out of his power. The 2000 infantry 
were chosen archers, all of whom the Mirza had brought together 
hy promises and hopes [of gain]. The Khin’s army encamped in a 
cirele round [the town].!| The Khan himself took up his quarters 
in Kalu Aj Bari,a well-known place to the north-east of Yarkand. 
After the afternoon prayer, distinguished men from the battalions 
and divisions [kushun uw fabin} of the Khin’s army advanced, 
their own accord, before the citadel and opened the battle. Marzi 
Aba Bakr’s force issued from tho citadel in the following order : 
between every two horsemen there was an archer on foot, and m 
front of each archer there was another foot-soldier bearing a shield. 
A hard fight took place; but the hin remained in his own quarters. 
Some persons came and gave him such a vivid description of the 
battle that he longed to go and sce it himself. So, without putting 
on his armour, he started for the scene of action with a small 
number of followers. On reaching the edge of a ravine they saw 
that the infantry of both sides were engaged in close fight From 
this position they could not see very distinctly, so the Khan 
descended into the ravine, and came on to the road in order to get 
a better view—tfor the ravine was a road-way. When the Khan 
came down, the infantry became more daring, and fought most 
fiercely. At that moment Alim Shaikh Bahadur, who was one of 


1 Lit.: the army formed a ring and cncamped. 
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the Khian’s most distinguished warriors, was in his tent: he heard 
that the Nhin had gone to watch {the battle], and it ocenrred to 
him that he would go and display his valour, that he might 
become distingnished above his equals. Waving fastened on his 
armour, he passed before the Khan, and then went in among the 
Infantry who were engaged im the battle. 

There was some ground between the infantry of the two arnuces, 
and on cither side was an enclosure for herding eattle [ydrbands | ; 
between these two enclosures was a level passage. Alin Shathh 
Bahadur rode up this passage and charged the infantry of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, until he came upon a foot-soldier with a shicld, who, 
secing him come on unchecked, aid not attempt to withstand him, 
but having thrown down his shield in front of the horse of Alim 
Shaikh Bahadur, ran away. The horse, being terrified at the fall 
of the shield, reared so badly that Alam Shiaikh Bahadur, not able 
to keep his scat, was thrown, ‘The infantry who were on the 
other side of the enclosure, now jumped over it and seized Alam 
Shaikh Bahadur. Meantime, the cavalry of Mirzi Aba Bakr 
charged the Khan’s infantry, but these, not deeming it advisable 
to stand their ground, turned and fled, being followed by those 
who had eome to watch the battle, 

The Khan had descended from the (edge of the] ravine, but those 
who were with him now counselled him to re-ascend. Phe Khan 
set out in all haste along the road in the ravine, but when his men, 
who were on the top, saw him approaching in haste, they fled [in a 
panic}. So that when the Khan emerged from the ravine, he found 
all his men had taken flight, and that his army was in confusion. 
Ife thereupon returned ty his camp im order to reassure his men ; 
he tried beating and striking them, but not one of them would 
move from his place. In the meanwhile Mirza Aba Bakr engaged 
the infantry, who had come down by way of the ravine ; le attacked 
with his cavalry those who had been watching the battie, charging 
up the ravine unresisted, then pursuing (the fugitives] until his 
cavalry threw them into confusion. When the Khin’s army-- 
already disordered—saw this state of affairs, they suddenly tured 
and fled: all the Khan’s efforts to rally them were ineffectual. 
When the cavalry of Mirza Abia Bakr came on, the Nhan hinscelf 
took to flight. Thus was this enormous army defeated in the 
space of one hour. 

The Khan retreated to Kashghar, while most of the army deserted 
him and escaped to Moghulistin, [The Khan] advised Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzi not to remain in Kashghar, so the Mirz accompanied 
the Khan to Aksu, taking with him 5000 families. Many of the 
Kashghari went to Andijin, so that Kishghar was left clear for 
Mirza Abit Bakr. These events occurred in the year 885. At that 
tine my father, Muhammad Iusain Mirza Kurkin, was twelve 
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years of age. When Muhammad Haidar Mirza went to Aksu with 
Yunus Klin, the son of the latter, Sultiin Mahmud Khan, took 
iny father with him into Moghulistin, where they became great 
friends ; and to the end of his life he called my father ‘ Dash,” 
which in the Moghul language mews “ friend.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 
HARLY DAYS OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, SON OF YUNUS KHAN. 


As an account will be eiven of Sultan Mahmud Khan, it is neces- 
sary to sy a few words about his earky lite. 

When Sultan Yunus Khan returned a second time from Kho- 
rasan, Amir Sayyid Ali had died, and Saniz Mirza had soueht 
the assistance of Yunus Khan, as has been mentioned.  Yumis 
Khiain, im those days, often went backwards and forwards to 
Kashghar, At that time, the Khan sent Amir Zid-ud-Din (who 
was one of the most eminent Sayyids of Kashehar) to Shih Sultan 
Muhammad Badaklshi, in Badakhshin, to ask one of his most 
immacnlate daughters mm marriage. Shah Sultin Badakhsht was 
of the race of Sikandar Zulkarnain, Filikus Rumi.! Sikandar, 
after he had congnered the regions of the world, consulted with 
his wise men, saying: “Find me a place which shall be out 
of the reach of the princes of the earth [Sultans of the time], in 
which I may plaee my descendants.” ‘The councillors chose 
Badakhshin, and they wrote a Book of Regulations [| Dastur 
ul amal); so that as long as the regulations were observed, no 
one prince could prevail in this country. 

From the time of Sikandar down to the time of Shah Sultan 
Muhammad, nobody had attacked Badakhshin. ‘Thus they had 
ruled from generation to generation. When the kingdom passed 
into the hands of Shah Sultinm Muhammad Badakhshi, he dis- 
carded the “ Dustur ul amal” of Sikandar.? He was a prince of 
great natural gifts and refined taste, and he left a “ Divan,” which 
is exceedingly beautiful. Tis “ fakhallus,” or poetical name, was 
Lali. Ilis elegance and clearness of style were so great that he 
altered (the wording of] the “ Dastur u/ amal” to suit his own taste. 


1 Alexander the Great and Philip of Maecdon. Fililus appears to be the 
usual Oriental corruption of Philip. 

* The fanciful nature of this account of Badakhshin necd hardly be pointed 
out. It is based, probably, on the claim made by the princes of Badakhshin to 
be descended from Alexander the Great, rather than on any history of the 


country known to Mirza Haidar. 
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Tle had six danehters. Ue eave one of them to Sultan Masud 
Kabuli, who was a descendant of Amir Timur, Another he eave 
bo Sultan Abu Said) Mirza, who had, by her, a som named Mirza 
Aba Bakr. The Mirai, after the death of his father, cueawed in 
war with Sultan Pusain Mirza, and caused much disturbanee in 
lus kingdom (all of which is related in the Tistories of Mir 
Khwand and of NKhwand Mir, of Herat). A) third daughter he 
gave to Ibrahim Barlis, who, by her, had Jahangir Barlas, who at 
the end of the Chaghatai rule fdaulat| became chief minister. 
This fonrth daughter, whose name was Shah Begum, he sent. to 
Yunus Ihan, at the request of Savyid Zia-ud-Din Kashghari. THe 
wave his fifth daughter to Sayyid Shih Baznrg Arhangi (whe 
will be mentioned below); and the sixth to Shaikh Abdullah 
Barlis, who, by her, had Sultan Vais Barlis, Mizrab Barlas, 
and Sultan Sanjar (al) of whom will be speken of in them proper 
places); they are moreover mentioned in the Histories of Mir 
Khwand and IKkhwand Mir, of Terat.! 

In short, Sayyid Zida-ud-Din brought Shah Begum back with him 
to Kashghar, and delivered her over to the Khan. Yunus Khian 
had two sons and two daughters by Shih Begum. The eldest of 
all was Sultin Mahmud Khiin. He was born in 868, Next to him 
came Sultin Ahmad Khin (whom [ shall mention separately). 
The two daughters were Sultan Nigar Khanim and Daulat Sultan 
Khanim (of these also I shall have occasion to speak hercinatter ). 
Before Sultan Mahmud Khan arrived at years of discretion, the 
Airs of Moghulistin (as I have recorded) had behaved radely 
and disrespectfully to Yunus Khin. By the time Sultin Mahmud 
Khin was grown up, most of these Moghul Aiits wero dead. 
Yunus Khan, with the help of his son Sultin Mahinud Khan, 
obtained complete ascendency and control over the Moghuls, and 
over those of their Amirs who were still alive. 

On the oceasion of Yunus Khan being defeated before Yarkand 
and retiring to Kashghar, he was not acccompanied by Sultan 
Mahmud Khin; for Mahmud remained behind in Moghulistin, to 
keep the people in order. 

Yunus Khin, both to quict the apprehensions of Muhamiad 
Haidar Mirzi, and for his own pleasure, spent that winter in 
Aksu. They sent the son of Muhammad Haidar Mitzi, Muham- 
mad Husain Mirzi, who was then twelve years of age, to Sultan 
Mahmud Khin, with whom he became very friendly ; the two 
remained on good terms, and used to call each other “ Dash” 
[fricend}|. Muhammad Ifusain Mirzi stayed in Moghulistin with 
Sultin Mahmud Khan, and was treated with ereat honour and 
respect. 


' Most of the names mentioned in this paragraph will be found in the table of 
the house of Timur appended to Sect. ii. of the Introduction. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


THE WAR CTHAT AROSE OUT OF 4 DLEFERENCE BETWEEN YUNUS KIDAN 
AND WOUHAVVWAD HARDAR WERZS IN AKSU. 


Trar winter the Khan went to Aksu. Aksu is situated on the 
cdve of a ravine. Tt has two forts, one of which the Khan gave 
to Muhammad ILaidar Mirza, while he established himself in the 
other. ‘Phat winter passed peacefully. On the setting in of 
spring, Yunus Whan wished to move into Moghnlistin. Tle 
therefore said to Muhammad Haidar Mirza: ‘*Now that the first 
spring has come Foam going into Moghulistin. You stay here 
and make your men cultivate the land. I bestow the country of 
Aksnion you. When harvest-time comes round, it will also be the 
end of the season for summer quarters in) Moghulistin. The 
horses will be in good condition, and we will then go to Kashghar 
and settle scores with Mirzi Aba Bakr. 1 shall march from 
Movhulistin and you from here. We will meet m Kashghar, and 
there make all final arranvements.” 

Having agreed upon this plan of action, the Khan appointed 
people to go to Moghulistin with the tlocks. He [also] sent to 
collect the flocks destined for Moghulistin. But some rebellious 
men tried to instil into the mind of Muhammad Iaidar Mirza, that 
when the Khin arrived in Moghulistin he would plunder the 
Mirza’s people; and many like impossibilities did they snggest, 
such as could only proceed from Satan; but the Mirzi, in his 
sunplicity, gave car to all they said, and began to consider how 
he mmght avert these evils. Those devils (Shidtin| said to Inn: 
“When the flocks reach the Khan, and he is able to make a 
start, we will influence Jis younger son, Ahmad Khan, who is 
wecompanying his father, to separate himself from him. We will 
then fortify ourselves in this citadel and defy the Khin. When 
the hour of the Khan’s departure comes he will suspect nothing, 
and will march into Moghulistan, while we shall remain esta- 
blished in Aksu.” ; 

This base and senseless plan was acceptable in the sight of 
Muhammad Haidar Mirziti. Just as the Klin was about to start, 
they suddenly closed the gates of Aksu. Sultan Ahmad Khan 
fled to Muhammad Haidar Mirzi; and they all rose in rebellion. 
Yunus Khin sent a messenger to the Mirai, to treat with him, 
but to no purpose. So the Khan finally abandoned his march, 
and entering the other fort, put it into a state of defence. Te 
then despatched a messenger to Sultin Mahinud Khan, who after 
seventeen days arrived with a foree of 30,000 men. Conflicts 
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took place daily, till at the end of forty days a famine broke out 
in the fort of the Mirza. The promoters of the rebellion began to 
desert nightly. Sultan Ahmad Khan, alarmed at his own want 
of filial piety, came to his parents with apologies and prayers for 
forgiveness, but the Mirzi stood out. Suddenly the fort was 
taken by a general assault. The Khan immediately sent some 
Amirs to prevent it from being plundered. The Aimirs went, 
but their efforts were of no avail, for the men who had made the 
assault wero not of the sort that could be withheld. After a 
hundred struggles they seized the Mirzi and brought him before 
the Khan. As they approached, they were beginning to bind the 
Mirzi’s hands, but Yunus Khan cried out to prevent them. So 
they brought the Mirza forward just as he was. Tho Khan called 
him to hin, and having upbraided and rebuked him severely, 
said: “ Why did you do this? Abandon your rebellous intentions, 
so that [may depart. Remaim here, | But if] again you rebel 
[think] what wil happen.” | 

Muhaminad Haidar Mirzi was ashamed, and stood with bowed 
head, at the thought of his ill-advised actions. The Khan then 
said: “ All is well now, I have given you Aksu, and you should 
stay there.” The Mirai rephed: “ Tow can Toremain now in 
Aksu, since so many of my men have gone away?” The Kin, 
thereupon, gave the Mirza 8000 horses, and said: * Accompany 
me into Moghulistin; T think, too, the wisest plan will he fo 
me to go to Kashghar, as soon as the eorn is high, and try and 
take that town for you... 2? 

In short, Muhammad Haidar Marzi accompanied Yunus Khan 
into Moghulistin. When the spring came to an end, the Khan 
turned his thoughts to Kashehar. At the same time Sultan 
Ahmad Mirai was planning an expedition from Samarkand, against 
Farghina, from which country he wished to expel his brother 
Omar Shaikh Mirzi. As soon as Omar Shaikh Mirzi heard of 
his brother’s intention, he sent in great haste to Yunus Khan, 
begging assistance ; for by this means he had frequently (as has 
been mentioned above) been delivered from. the cruelty and 
violence of jis brother Sultan Ahmad Mirza. On the arrival of 
‘the news, the Khan sct out for Andijin. Now the Khan did not. 
wish that there should be any strife between his two sous-in-law, 
and had always tried to keep them at peace with cach other. On 
the Khain’s entry into Andijin, he was received by Omar Shaikh 
Mirzi; lie was shown great honour, and the province of Ush was 
given to him, ‘The Khan spent that winter in Ush. Entrusting 
the rest of the Moghuls to the care of Sultin Mahinud Khan, he 


1 This passage is most obscure. It reads: “ An gdh ydghi-gari bekun. In 
ehi-tur mibdshad 2? ”—R. 

* Some high-flown passages treating of the mercy of kings are omitted here. 
Sees fe 
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sent them back to Meghulistin, while he himself made his winter 
quarters in Ush, and appointed Muhammad Waidar Mirzi as 
wlministrator [radi]. When Sultan Ahmad Mirzi heard of the 
arrival of the Nhan, he abandoned his project. And thus Omar 
Shaikh was rendered safe from his brother. When winter had 
passed, the Khin came again to Moghulistin. [On the eve of his 
departure | the Khiin said to the Mirza: “ You have always suffered 
great annoyance in Mowhnlistin. To have now given you this 
country of Ush. Stay here till next winter, when [ will return. 
[In the meanwhile} govern the country, as my deputy.’ 

Ile then left for Moghulistan, while Muhammad Haidar Mirza 
remamed in Ush. The Mirzt beeved his own son, Muhammad 
Ifusain Mirza, of the Khin, and kept him at his side. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


MUIAMMAD WAPDAR MIRZA ATTACKS MIRZA ABA BAKR IN KASHGITAR, 
AND IS TAKEN PRISONER BY HIM, 


Wien Sultin Yunus Khin reached Moghulistin, Omar Shaikh 
Mirza sent an official [ddragha| to Ush to replace Muhammad 
Haidar. ‘The (last-named | Mirzi and lis men were not capable 
of marching into Movhulistin, and it was also impossible for them 
to remain in Ush. Ie placed his two sons, Muhammad Jfusain 
Mirzi aud Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi, under the care of Omar 
Shaikh Mirzi, and himself set out for Kashghar, thinking that 
as Mirza Abt Bakr was his brother’s son and his own wife’s son, 
he would go to him and would offer him terms of peace. Under 
such illusions he approached Mirzi Aba Bakr, who immediately 
seized him and threw him into prison, where he remained one year. 
At the end of a year he was sent to Badakhshin, which was at 
that time ruled by Mirz’ Sultin Mahmud, son of Mirai Sultan 
Abu Said. Abdul Kudus, who was the son-in-law of Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza (and who has been spoken of already ), was at this 
timo with Mirza Sultan Mahmud. He [Muhammad ITaidar Mirzi| 
was entertained fur a short time as the guest of the Sultin; he 
then came to Samarkand and paid his respects to his Holiness 
Nasiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his spirit) and waited on 
Mirzi Sultin Ahmad, who received him in a friendly way, and 
arranged to come to the Mirza yearly, on the occasion of two 
festivals [aid]. 
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Mirza Sultan Ahmad had three brothers: Osman Mirai, Sultdn 
Valad Mirza, and Talak Muhammad... J! 

I the meanwhile a person came from Yunus Khan to fetch 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzi. Not feeling in the least fettered by 
the kindness Sultin Ahmad Mirzi had shown him, he went to the 
Khin. This matter will be mentioned in connection with tho hfe 
of the Khan and his entrance into ‘lashkand. 


CHAPTER TEX, 


YUNUS AND THE MOGHUL ULUS ENTER TASHKAND ; PEACE Is 
ESTABLISHED PETWELEN SULTAN ALLMAD MIRZA AND OMAR SHALKIL 
MIRZ\ AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, 


THe story of the quarrels and contests that arose between the two 
brothers, Omar Shaikh Mirzi and Sultan Ahmad Mirza, is a long 
one, and has no place in this history; it has however been given 
in detail in the lustory of Mar Khwand. But it is, nevertheless, 
necessary to mention in this book, that on the death of Shaikh 
Jamal Khar, Tashkand passed into the [power and] jurisdiction of 
Omar Shaikh Mirza, as did also Shahrukhia, which has a fortitied 
castle [kalah]. Marzi Sultan Almad became an enemy to Omar 
Shaikh Mirzti on the subject of these two places, and a fierce 
dispute arose between them. When the hostility of Mirai Sultan 
Ahmad was directed against ‘Tashkand, Omar Shaikh Mirzi 
desired the Ithin [to come and help him] in 'Tashkand. 

The same year that the Khan had left Ush and had given it 
over to Muhammad Haidar Mirza, Omar Shaikh Mirzi, after the 
arrival of the Khan, dismissed Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who 
went to Kashghar, where he was thrown into prison. The Khan 
was then in Moghulistin. When autuinn [tirmah]? set in 
and the hostility of Mirzi Sultan Ahmad was directed against 
Tashkand, Omar Shaikh Mirzt invited the Khan to [come and 
help him in] Tashkand. Ile gave Sairam to the Khin, In the 
same way that he had given him Ush out of Andijin, so he gave 
him Sairiain out of Tashkand. When the Khan turned towards 
Sairtin, the Moghuls, who could not on any terms put up with 

' Were follows an obscure passage regarding the preeedence of the three 
brothers, which baftles transhetion ---R, 

> Phe word Tirmah is usually, if not always, found in dictionaries to signify 
“the first month of summer.” Throughout Central Asia, however, it means 


aida, and seeing that in some passages of this history, the context shows that 
Mirza Haidar uses it for auton, L haye applied it everywhere for that season. 
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towns and cultivated lands, having led astray the Khan’s younger 
son, Sultan Ahmad Khan, fled back tu Moghulistin. The Khién 
did not follow them, for in the family of the Moghul Kliikins 
there remaimed no rivals [of the Khan} who were worth con- 
sidering, So he let the people go back to Moghulistan, while he 
himself went on to Sairam and there passed the winter. 

Tho Khiin also sent his elder son, Sultan Malunud Khan, against 
Sultin Almad Mirai, with 30,000 men. From the side of 
Farghana came Omar Shaikh Mirza, with an anny £5,000 strong. 
These three armics neared cach other, and a desperate convict was 
about to ensue, when the news of what was passing reached his 
Ioliness Nisiruddin Ubaidullah (may God bless his hidden soul). 
He at once set out, sending a person in advance to armounce that 
he was coming. When the tidings reached the tiree Sultins, 
they all halted where they were. When his Ioliess arrived, 
he ahehted im the camp of Sultan Ahmid Mirza, and sent 
messengers to the Khan and to Omar Shaikh Mirza, begging 
them to make peace. No one could resist the entreaties of the 
blessed mind of his ILoliness. Such was his spiritual and moral 
inflnence, that he calmed these three Padishihs, who lad each 
come for some object of his own, with an army in fighting order, 
and cansod them to sit together on one carpet [zalicha),! while he 
sit in their midst and dictated to thein conditions of peace, to 
which they assented. Tashkand was to be made over to Yunus 
Khan. The two brothers who disputed with each other the 
possession Of ‘Pashkand, were to give up their dispute and concede 
the place to the Khan. 

His Holiness Manlina and Sayyid Na Mahdumi Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi Giupon whom be merey and forgiveness) has 
written in the appendix [zail] to his “ Salsalat ul Arifin,” that this 
occurrence Is among the miracles of Lis ILoliness [2.e. of Nasirnddin 
Ubaidullah]. It is related there: “the meeting was so solemn 
that, in the intensity of my emotion [dahasht| I overturned the 
table-cloth [dastdr khwan|; when the mecting was terminated 
his Tfoliness said: ‘It is well, I must now retire, for [am an old 
man and can only bear a certain amount of fatigue.’ 

“The three kings returned, each one, to his own army. His 
Holiness departed in the direction of the river of Khojand and 
performed his ablutions [vazu}| at the waterside. ‘l'urning to me 
he said: ‘Maulana Muhammad can write an account of my deed.’ 
His Holiness the Maulana says that this was his reason for under- 
taking the composition of Lis book—the Sulsulat ul Arifin. 

“In short, Sultin Ahmad Mirzé repaired to Samarkand, Omar 
Shaikh Mirza to Farghina, and Sultin Mahmud Khan to 


' This is probably a corruption of the ‘Turki word zéleha or zilucha, a long pile 
carpet made of wool.—R. 
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Tashkand. Yunus Khan also went to Tashkand, and his Holiness, 
following him, met him again there. I {Muhammad Kazi} have 
heard from my unele, that one day in the assembly of his Holiness 
[Nasiruddin Ubaidullah| the conversation turned upon Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, and one of those present said: ‘It is strange how 
proud this prince is of his own grandeur.’ [fis Holiness replied : 
‘Proud as the Padishath may be, F will make him fill his skirt 
with carth [Akdk|; glory and grandeur belong to Cod alone. 
Hence how ean even Sultan Mahmud Khan be proud. It chanced 
that at that very moment the Khan came to pay his respects to 
his Holiness. It was prayer time, and his Holiness had risen for 
prayer. When prayers were about to begin, a conser was noticed 
in which were some embers. Ifis ILoliness said: ‘ Minbers and 
censers, While prayer is proceeding, are abhorrent. ‘Therefore the 
fire must be extinguished with some earth. In spite of the 
number of people present, the Khan sprang up and, going outside, 
filled his skirt with earth, which having Lronght in, he sprinkled 
on the fire; this he repeated several times, until the fire was 
extinguished. And he begged of those present that they would 
allow him to perform, quite alone, this service of fetching the 
earth. After the Khan’s departure all the companions of his 
Holiness expressed great wonder.” 

This peace aud meeting of the Khans in Tashkand took place in 
890. His Holiness remained for a while in ‘Tashkand and then 
returned to Samarkand. It was the practice of all the princes of 
that time, to employ one of the disciples of his Holiness as a 
medinm of communication with him. Sultan Mahmud Khan 
employed for this purpose Maulana Kazi. About this matter I 
have heard many anecdotes, wlich, please God, I will give in 
their proper place. 


CHAPTER LX. 
END OF YUNUS KHAN’S LIFE. 


Tux Khan, being firmly established in Tashkand, begged the 
daughter of Sultan Alimnad Mirzi—Karaguz Beguin——in marriage 
for his son Sultan Mahmud Khan. ‘he arrival of Kariguz Begun 
will be mentioned hereafter. But in the interim Sultan Yunus Khan 
was seized with paralysis, was bedridden fur ucarly two years, 
and died, suffering, at the age of seventy-four. No other Chaghatai 
Khikan ever reached such an advanced age: most of them, indeed, 
died before they reached the age of forty. The Khan was born in 
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818 and died in 892. Tle was buried near the tomb of Puranvar 
Shaikh, Khiwand-i-Tuhur [Master of Purification], in Tashkand ; 
and a large mausoleum was built over the spot, which stands to 
this day and is very renowned. 

During his illness, the Khan heard that Muhammad T[aidar 
Mirza had gone from Badakhshan to Samarkand, so he sent to 
summon the Mirza to him. Muhammad Haidar Mirzi left Samar- 
kand, came to the Khan, and waited on hin throughout his illness. 
He was a skilled surgeon and physician, The Khan, during this 
period, would not allow Muhanunad [aidar Mirza out of lis presence 
for one hour; and he treated the Mirzé’s children with hospitality. 
The Mirzi’s son, Muhammad Husain Mirza, who had remained 
with Omar Shaikh Mirza, had gone to Sultan Malinud Khas in 
Andijiu, before Muhammad Haidar Mirza had come [to attend 
on the Khan]. Ife lived always in the same house and roo as 
the Khan, as shall be related below. 


CHAPTER LXI,. 
WAR BETWEEN SULTAN AHMAD MIRZA AND SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 


SuLtTAN Yunus KuAn died in the year 892, and in the course of the 
same year, Sultén Mahmud Khan was raised to the Khanate with 
Moghul rites. When the news of the death of Yunus Khan got 
abroad, Mirzi Omar Shaikh and Mirza Sultain Ahmad becaine 
intent on renewing hostilities with one another. Omer Shaikh 
Mirzi sent a large number of his staunchest and most trustworthy 
followers to occupy the fort of Ushtur in Tashkand, which was 
an impregnable stronghold. Sultan Mahmud Khan led his forces, 
in person, against that fort. A fierce battle took place ; so fierce, 
indeed, that it is still talked of among the Moghuls. ‘The castle 
was taken by assault, and all the faithful adherents of Marzi Omar 
Shaikh were put to death; no one escaped: they all dicd fighting. 
From this victory great strength accrued to the Khan, while the 
Mirza lost all power of opposition. 

The year following, Sultan Ahmad Mirzi’s Amirs impressed upon 
him that he had given up Tashkand to the Khan without proper 
cause, and that the longer the Khan’s people remained there, the 
more annoying it was to them. His Holincss sent word to say 
that he was mistaken, and that he ought to make peace with the 
Khan, who would do him no injury: why should he annoy him? 
Finally, however, the Mirzé collected an army 150,000 strong, and 

i= 
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led it against Tashkand. The Kliin passed through the suburbs 
of Tashkand and stood facing [the advancing enemy |. Between 
them flowed a stream which it was impossible to cross. The 
armics remained there during three days. In the army of the 
Sultan was a certain Shahi Bee Khan, the son of Shah Badagh 
OehLin, the son of Abulkhair Khin, After the death of Buru 
Oellin (which has been described above)? Shahi Beg han 
underwent many hardships (as we are told in histories), Finally, 
as he was not able to hold his own im the steppes, he betook 
himself to Mavara-un-Nahr, and became a follower of Sultan 
Alunad Mirzi, or rather he became a retainer of one of the Sultan's 
Amirs. Ile was in this army, and had 8000 followers. When 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad had remained three days [ou the bank of 
the river], Shahi Beg han sent to Sultan Mahmud Khan to ask 
if he would meet and confer with him. That same night they 
imet: he from the one side and the Khan from the other; and 
they agreed that on the morrow the Khan should attack Muir 
Abdul Ali, the master of Shahi Beg Khan, who, on his part, under- 
took to throw the army into disorder, and then to take flight. 

On the next day the Moghul army was drawn up in battle array, 
aud the infantry passed the Chir; the cavalry also entered: the 
stream, when the infantry of the other side began the battle. The 
Moghul army directed its force against Mir Abdul Ali. At this 
moment Shihi Beg Khan turned and fled with his 8000 men, and 
throwing himself on the baggage [partal) of the army, began to 
plunder the Moghuls. In fact, wherever tlis disordered rabble 
found themselves, their device was to fall upon the baggage, so 
that the army of Mirza Sultan Abmad was put to flight. But the 
river Ghir, wlich the people of Tashkand call Parak, was in front 
of them, and most of his soldiers were drowned in it. The troops 
of the Mirzi sulfered a severe defeat, while he, discomfited and 
beaten, fled to Samarkand. Ile proffered inany excuses and apolo- 
vics to his Ioliness, who again arranged a peace between the 
Khan and Sultan Ahmad Mirza. The discussion about Karaguz 

Joomml was resuned, and after various formalities had been gone 
through, they brought Nardguz Begun to the Khan. This victory 
did mnch to raise the Khan in the estimation of the surrounding 
Sultans, who Lenceforward stood in great fear of iin, and thus his 
position became secure. 


' See note, p 92. The mention of Buruj here appears searecly to bear out 
Sir Hf Howorth’s supposition, though it docs not disprove it. 
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CHAPTER UNIT. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR THE MARRIAGE OF MY FATHER INTO THE KHAN'S 
FAMILY. 


My father Muhammad Tusain Kurkén, (may God ilumine his 
proof) from the thie of lis quitting Kashghar to this date, had 
always been in the service of Sultau Mahmud Khan, except for the 
two years that he spent with Omar Shaikh Mirzé (all of which has 
been related above). The Khan was on such close and friendly 
terms with my father, that they always lived in the same room ; 
their houses adjoimed, and they confided houschold matters to each 
other, 

When anything was brought for the Klin, something like it 
was also brought for my father. When the Khin went out riding, 
two horses would be brought, one of which my father would 
mount and the Khan the other, Whenever the Khan put on a 
new robe, another like it used to be found for my father. Thus, in 
no matter was any distinction made between them. Till the time 
when the Khin inarried Kardguz Begun, he spent most of the 
day in the common apartinent | hajra-d-mahud |, and in the evening 
would go into his haram, whilst my father remaimed in the outer 
chamber. When the Khan was seated on his throne, they used 
to place a carpet im front of it, so that my father might sit down 
and foam agaist the throne; thus the two used always to arrange 
the affairs of the State} together, Sometimes the Khan used to 
say to my father, apologising the while: “Tam obliged by family 
affairs to retire to the haram, while you remain in the outer apart- 
ment; this makes you appear like a palace guard [yatish}, and is 
inconsistent with terms of friendship and coneord.” 

A year passed in this way, when the Khan contracted an alliance 
with the Kurkani, in the person of Khub Nigir Khanim, who was 
his senior by one year. She was the third daughter of Yunus 
Khan, by Istin Daulat Begum; and her eldest daughter was Mihr 
Nigar Khanim, who had been given in marriage to Sultin Ahmad 
Mirai (of whom I have spoken at greater length in the Sceond 
Part). The second danghter was Kutluk Nigar Khanim, whom 
Omar Shaikh Mirz’é took to wife; and their children were Zahir- 
ud-Din Muhammad Babar Padishith, and Khanzida Begun, of 
whom I shall speak below. The third davghter was this Khub 
Nigar Khanim, who was given in marriage to my father, and is 
my mother. I will givo a record of them in their proper place, in 
Part IT.) Sultan Yunus Khan had two other daughters by Shih 
Begum DBadakhshi: the elder, Sultan Nigir Khanim, was sent to 
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Sultin Mahmud Mirza in WWistr, who had children by her, as 1s 
montioned in the Second Part. The younger was Daulat Sultan 
Khanim, also mentioned in the Second Part. 

In short, the Khan apologised, saying: “It is not reasonable 
that P should always go into the haram at nights, and leave you 
here in the palace, as if on guard. It is not worthy of our friend- 
ship.” On this account he wave ordors for the preparation of 
festivities, and showed [his friend] every mark of sympathy and 
regard. During two years the preparations continued. Then he 
gave Khub Nigar Khanim in marriage to my father. In the 
meanwhile Mirza’ Sultan Ahmad, Omar Shaikh Mirzaé, and Sultén 
Mahmud Mirzit died, 4s shall be presently related. 

Urdatnupa ! was included in the administration of the Khan, who 
granted that country to my father; he established himself there, 
and extended its limits over some of the bordering districts, all of 
which is related in Part IT. 


CHAPTER LXITTI. 


EVENTS IN 'TASHKAND DURING THE RULE OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN. 
VHWE LAST YEARS AND DEATH OF THE KHAN, 


Berore the Khan made peace with Sulttn Ahmad Mirza and 
married Kariguz Begun, he captured Tashkand. MWe seized and 
threw ito prison Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan, who had been 
appointed Governor of Turkistan by Mirza Sultan Ahmad; and 
this Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan was one of the principal causes of 
the peace, for he was a relation, on the mother’s side [tdghd], of 
Mirza Sultan Ahmad. When the Khan conquered 'Turkistén, he 
had in his service Shahi Beg Khan. As a reward for the services 
he rendered in the battle of the Chir (which has been described 
above), the Khan made over 'Turkistan to him ; and on this account 
disagreement arose between the sons of Karai Khan and Jini Beg 
Khan (of the Kazik) and Sultan Mahmud Khan, who had previously 
been on terms of friendship. [They complained, saying :] “Shahi 
Bey Khan is our enemy; why did you send him to oppress us in 
Turkistan?” In a word, in consequence of this quarrel, between 


' Uratippa or Uratupa is the Persian form; Uratubé, the Turki—generally 
corrupted by the Russians into Uratiéube—and meaning “high mound.” Old 
numes for this place are Oshrusene, Usrushna, Satrushna, etc., while Mirza Haidar, 
farther on (p. 154) writes it Ushtur Ushna. (See Schuyler, i, p. 312; Sprenger, 
p. 19, and Erskine in Baber, p. xli.) 
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Sultin Malmud Khan and the Usbeg Kazik,! two battles took 
place, the Khan suffering defeat on both occasions. The cause of 
these defeats was that the most. distinguished of his generals had 
left Yunus Khan. For the Khan had, in commen with all who 
succeed to power, the defect of not knowing the value of men of 
worth, and fof imagining] that whomsoever they favour becomes, 
for that reason, a valuable man, which is, of course, impossible. 

[fowever, in conformity with these pernicions principles, the 
Khan patronised some of the lowest of his people, who were con- 
tinually engaged in trying to decry the old and influential Amirs. 
This they carried so far as to induce the Khan to put to death five 
of the great Amirs, each of whom was the head of a department 
[sar daftar|, and to extirpate their families ; while in their places, 
five of those base-born men were set up. At the time when the 
difference arose between Sultan Mahmud Khan and the Uzheg 
Kazak,on account of Shahi Beg Khan, and a war ensued, these five 
base-born men were generals: hence the defeat. That dread and 
estecm of the Khan, which by the successfnl cfforts of the five 
Amirs, had taken possession of the hearts of the neighbouring 
Sultans, had now disappeared. Tn the meantime Omar Shaikh 
Mirz’ was killed by a house falling on him: this was in the year 
899. When this news reached Sultin Ahmad Mirza, he set out 
with an army against Andijin, to prevent it falling into the hands 
of the Moghuls. The Amirs of Omar Shaikh Mirzi behaved 
bravely,and raised his son, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babar Pidishah, 
who was then twelve years of age, to the throne: they also applied 
to Sultan Mahmud Khan for assistance. When Sultan Ahmad 
Mirza reached Marghilin he fell ill, and so made terms of peace 
and turned back ; but he died on the road, just forty days after the 
death of Omar Shaikh Mirzé. Sultin Mahmud Mirza cameo from 
Hisar, and set himself up on the throne of Samarkand in his 
brother's stead. He reigned six months; he then died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his son Mirza Baisanghar. 

Sultin Mahmud Khan coveted the throne of Samarkand. He 
marched towards that town and met Baisanghar in battle, at a 
place called Kéainyai. As the generals were the [above mentioned | 
base-born persons, the enterprise failed and the Khan was defeated. 
This was a very famous battle, and its date is as celebrated with 
the Moghuls as among the people of Samarkand. Tho Khan then 
returned to Tashkand, when these same low-born men persuaded 
him that it was fitting for them to support Shahi Beg Khan, in 
order that he might take Samarkand and Bokhara, and bear all 
the duties of the State, while they themselves remained at their 
ease in T'éshkand. This appeared reasonable to the Khan. Much 


2 One MS. reads: “ .... between Sultan Mahmud Khan and the Uzbeg 
Khan and the Kazék Amirs.’”’—RK, 
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as my father condemned this advice and used his influence over the 
Khan, he was in no way able to prevent the latter helping and 
supporting Shahi Beg Khan, till he had taken Samarkand and 
Bokhira. This needs a detailed account, which will be given in 
Part TL. along with incidents in the life of Babar Padishah. 

In a word, sath this assistance, ShAhi Beg Khan took Samarkand, 
and stane complete control over it. IAs army imereased to 
50,000 men : and Uzbegs from on all sides flocked round him. Tis 
first attack was directed against the Khan, who began to despair ; 
but much as he and his Puello advisers might gnaw the hand of 
vexation with the teeth of regret, they gat not help themselves. 
Jn the meanwhile Sultan ‘Aime Khan, who (as I have mentioned) 
had remained in Moghulistin, hearing of the Khin’s distress, came 
to his brother’s aid, and these two Khians together, gave battle to 
Shithi Bee Khin, but they were defeated. Shahi Beg Khan, 
having treated them both with courtesy and respect, sent the Ishin 
into Moghnulistan ; he, however, kept the Moghul soldiers with him, 
ws will be related in Part I. 

The two brothers, Sultéu Mahmud Khan and Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, went to Moghulistan, where Sultén Alimad Khan died, as 
shall he presently related. Sultéin Mahmud Khiin reached Mog hul- 
istin and for some time underwent nany hardships there. Finally 
he presented imsclf before Shahi Bee Whan, counting on the 
favour he had onee shown him. But Shahi Bee Whan sar to 
sultin Malmud Khan: “Onee Twas kind to you, but a second 
act of merey would be the cause of the ruin of my kingdom.” Tle 
then put to death the Khanand his children, both great and small, 
on the banks of the river of Khojand., Phe chronogram * Lab-i- 
darya-i-Khojand” gives the date of the event—-014 | Ld08-01. Phe 
particnl is will i given in Part IL. of this ice The matter 
in incntioned brictly here to save repetition. 


CHAPTER LXNIYV. 
SULTAN AIIMAD KIA N. 


SutTAN Arman KrAn was the son of Yimus Khan, who has been 
mentioned above. When his father used to go and take up quarters 
in TMshkand, Ahmad, with a number of Moghuls who objected to 
towns and settlements, parted from his father, and stayed behind 
in Moghulistan. It would take too long to relate all that he did 
and [to describe] his administration in Moghulistan; but the sub- 
stance of the matter is that it required ten years of residence in 
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the country, before he could bring the people fully under his 
control, Te was obliged to suppress some of the Ainits: among 
others the Irlat, who were powerful chiefs, and had offtred him 
much opposition, A battle ensued in which he overthrew their 
race; he also put to death Amir Sultin Ahi Jaris, who, since the 
time when the Amirs rose in opposition to [sin Bugha Khan, had 
never become reconciled to any of the Khans. 

The Kaluji were the most ntunerous of all the tribes in Moghul- 
istin. At this time, a number of their chiefs joined together, and 
one night attacked the Whiaws camp, killed all whom they found 
there, and poured a shower of arrows npon the tent of the Whan, 
who sustained several wounds. At last one of the attacking party: 
entered the tent intending to kill hin, but he rose up with drawn 
sword to meet the man; they dealt cach other severe blows, and 
the imtruder fled wounded. After this, several persons, having 
dismounted, tried, together, to force an entry. Sut Im Bahadur, 
who was one of the inost nmportant men m the Ishan’s court, at 
this moment arrived on the scene, and when the assailants saw 
that somebody was coming, they remounted and attacked hin. 
Ite was quite alone, but nevertheless, offered them fight, and a 
considerable time elapsed before they were able to kill Sut Tm 
Bahadur. They then again turned to attack the Khan. Hearing 
the noise, men came riding up from all directions to the tent of 
the Khan. At last the Kaluaji, having no longer power to resist, 
turned and fled. All these were the intimates of the Whian, and 
noone suspected them of such | treacherous | intentions, They fled 
bo the Kalmak. As soon as the Klein had recovered from lis 
wounds, he pursued them whither they had gone, but it took him 
two years to root them out. 

After this, the aftairs of the Khan became more prosperous, and 
no one in Moghulistin dared to oppose dim. JTe made several 
successful inroads on the Kalmak, and put a number of them to 
death. Te fought two battles with Taishi Tsin, and was victorious 
in both. The Nalmak stood in great awe of him, and used to call 
him Alacha Khan; Aldeha, in Moghul, mrcans hushanda {the slayer }, 
that is to say, “the slaying Khan.” This title adhered to hin. 
Tlis own people used to call him Alicha Khin. Ie is now spoken 
of by the Moghuls as Sultan Ahmad Khan, but all the neighbouring 
peoples call him ¢ Alacha.’ Also one finds ‘ Alicha’ written in the 
Tfistories of Mir Khwand and of Khwand Mir, of Herat, and others.! 


' Ilécha is the Persian corruption of Aldeha, and in the Persian texts of the 


Tiérihh-i-Rashidi; it ig found written in this way; but Aldjd, Mr. Ross informs 
me, would be preferable to either. In Mr. Shaw’s dictionary of the language of 
Kastern Turkistan (p. 12) the word Aldch is shown a8 a proper name, but the 
anthor adds that it is algo “a comprehensive name given to the tribes of Kuzziks 
and Kirghiz, from some eponymous ancestor.” Can this ancestor be Sultan 
Ahmad Khan—a Moghul ? 
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After these events, he carried on hostilities with the Uzhee 
Kazik, for the reason already stated in the story of Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. For Sultin Mahmud Khan had, on two occasions, 
vone to war with the Uzheg Kazaik, and had been defeated on both 
oceasions; on which account Sultan Ahmad Khan attacked the 
Uzbey Kazik and utterly routed them three times. 

Whatever they had done to his elder brother, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, he, in turn, did to them. Ile, moreover, kept Moghulistan 
under such strict supervision, that during seven or cight months 
the Kalmik and Uzbee were unable to approach the country. 
When he had satisfactorily disposed of the affairs of Moghulistan, 
he tumed his attention to the question of Abt Bakr and Kashghar. 
Tn the year 905 (which is also the year of ny birth), when he came 
to Kashghar, he found that Aba Bakr had gone to Yarkand, leaving 
Kashghar and Yangi Wistar fortified, garrisoned and stored, 
The officers of Mirza Aba’ Bakr attacked the Khan several times, 
both in the citadel of Kishghar and at Yangi Hisar, all of which 
would take too long to relate. At length, Sultin Ahmad Mirzi! 
took the citadel of Yangi Tisir by storm, and after that, Kish- 
xhar being deserted by its garrison, who fled, he captured that 
place also. 

He spent that winter in Kishghar, and removed his family 
thither from Moghulistan. At the end of the winter he marched 
against Mirza Abé Bakr, in Yarkand, Mirza Aba Bakr would not 
come out of the citadel, and when they (the attacking force] saw 
that an entry was impracticable, they went up into the hills near 
Yarkand, to carry off the flocks and plunder [the country]. ‘Then, 
having takon quantities of cattle and booty, they returned towards 
Kashghar. But Mirza Aba Bakr, leading a powerful army out of 
Yarkand, went and blocked the Khin’s road in the mountains. A 
fierce battle was fought, in which, at length, the Khan's army was 
put to flight. The defeated Khan then descended to Nashghar, 
but being unable to remain there, he fled into Moghulistin, 

One year after this event, news of the victory gained by Shahi 
Beg Khan over Sultin Mahmud Khén reached hin. Prompted 
by brotherly love, he set out to offer his services to his distin- 
guished brother. Leaving his eldest son, Mansur Khan, in his own 
place, and giving him the style of Khan, he took his two other 
sons, Sultan Said Khan and Babéjik Khan, with him to Tashkand. 
The two Khans met in Tashkand, and exchanged the salutations 
and formalities usual on such occasions. (An account of this 
matter is to be found in Part IH.) In short, they discussed how 
they might frustrate the plans of Shahi Beg Khan, and finally a 
battle took place between the latter and the two Khans, at Akhsi, 
in which the two Khains were defeated, and both of them made 

' Should be Sultan Ahmad Khan. 
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prisoners. Shahi Beg Khan, observing the duties of the situation, 
permitted them both to return to Moghulistin; but the greater 
part of the Moghul Ulus he would not allow to depart. ‘These 
two Khaus went to Moghulistin, passing that winter in Aken. 
[There] Sultan Alimad Khan was attacked with so violent a 
paralytic seizure, that the doctors were unable to relieve him, 
and he died in the winter of the year 909 | 1503-4]. (May Paradise 
be his dwelling.) 

Sultin Ahmad Khin was a very religious prince and a devoted 
Musulman. Ife was versed in the Holy Law [Shar]! and most 
of his affairs were governed by it. He was a lugh-minded, though 
violent, man and was distinguished for his darimy. Tle was 
intelligent, of sound judgment and modest. He was especially 
affable towards darvishes, and towards learned and pious men. 
During inost of his life he granted pensions to the poor, and gave 
away one-fifth of his income in charity. In his beneficence and 
virtuous habits he had, in his time, no rival. He died at the age 
of thirty-nine. 

More will be said of him in the Second Part. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
MANSUR KHAN (MAY HiS SINS BE PARDONED !) 


TTe was the eldest son of Sulttn Ahmad Khan, whe, when he 
went to join tis brother Sultan Malmud Khan in Pashkand, set 
up Mansur, as Khan, in his own stead. ‘This was in the year 909, 
when Mansur Khin was nineteen years of age. At his father’s 
death, his unele, Sultin Mahinud Khan, left Aksu and came into 
Moghulistin. Mansur Khan then established his court in Aksu, 
where a dispute arose between himself and Mir Jabar Birdi, such 
as 18 wont to arise between rival hoirs; and Mir Jabar Birdi’s 
life became imperiled. The only means he could devise for saving 
himself, was to send off a messenger to Mirza Aba Bakr [to ask 
him to come to his aid]. This was exactly what the Mirz’ would 
have prayed God fur; so he set out for Aksu with an army of 
30,000 men. Mir Jabir Birdi hastened out to receive Mirza Aba 
Bakr. The advance-guard and scouts of the Mirza’s army were 
in readiness. 

When news of this reached Mansur Khan, he fortified Aksu, 


' Lit.: from the Shar’ he derived no yexation. 
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and, leaving a garrison in its fort, repaired to Bai and Kusan.! 
Mir Jabar Birdi, as a mark of confidence, delivered over to Mirza 
Aba Bakr tho fort of Uch, which was his own residence and 
domain. They entered Aksu together, took the fort by storm, 
and Jaid hands on all the treasure and hidden wealth which 
Sultin Ahmad and his people had amassed during twenty-five 
years. This, together with the people of Aksu, both Moghnl and 
peasant [rdyat],? they despatched to Kashehar, Mir Jabar Birdi 
sending his own family in front of all the rest, to prove his entire 
trust m Mirza Aba Bakr: for he looked upon a show of confidence as 
lus source of safety. Marzi Ab& Bakr asked him if that were his 
family. He replied: “There might be difficulties in the way of 
taking them in the rear of the party, so they can go now. I 
will stay here a few days to pillage and plunder the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; then P will load your army with booty, and will 
bring back both the booty and the army to you, in Kashehar.’ 

8 y A LO honk 3 
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The Mirzit was pleased with this boast of Mir Jabar Birdi, whose 
family he took, with the rest of the people of Aksu, to Kashghar : 
while he left, with the Mir, an army of 10,000 men, who were 
to bring on whatever had been left behind. 

Mir Jabir Birdi led the Mirzi’s army against Bai and Nusan, 
making several raids into those territories, and carrying off the 
horses. When he calculated that the Mirza had arrived in 
Kashyhar, he abandoned the army of the Mirai, which, frustrated 
and disappointed, returned to Kashghar, while Mir Jabar Birdi 
remamed in the province of Aksu. 

These events were disastrous to Mansur Khan, and his position 
became very weak. Ie aioe se of having persecuted [attempted 
to take the fife of} Mir Jabar Birdi, who was his maternal unele, 

1 One MS. reads Jtus and others Ausan. Both names were used for the same 
place, ag also Nos, Nucha, Kayar, ete, and all appear to stand for the modern 
Auchar of the Turki-speaking inhabitants, and Avuehe of the Chinese. An 
‘arher Chinese name, however, was Noe-s/en. 

The neighbourhood of Kuehar shows traces of very ancient civilisation; it 
must have been one of the chicf seats of Buddhism in Eastern Turkistan, and it 
abounds still in remains of Buddhistic buildings, sculptures, cave dwellings, ete. 
Tt Was in this district that Capt. IL Bower obtained, in 188s, the famous birch- 
bark Sanserit MS. described by Dr. Hoernle in J A. S. B, vol. ix., pt. i, no. 3 
The book was due out of the foot of what appears to be an ancient “ chorten,” of 
which several are to be found in the WKuehar distiict Capt. Bower also notices 
that one of these ‘chortens” is to be seen on the north bank of the river at 
Kashghar. The one out of which the MS was obtained, stood just outside the 
subterrancan ruins of a city called Manga, which are situated about 16 miles 
from Kuchar, on the banks of the Shah-yar river. “The town,” writes Capt. 
Bower, “must have becn of considerable extent, but has been greatly reduced 
owing to the action of the river. On the cliffs on the left bank, high up in mid 
ar, may be seen the remains of houses, still hanging on to the face of the clifts. 

I was told that other similar towns may be seen in the district ” (See 
Proceedings R.A. S B., Nov. 1890). The book was found by Dr. Hoernle to be 
written in “the Gupta alphabet, t, and to date from the sixth century a.p. 


° Rayal, in this sentence, appears to mean the natives of the soil, as distin- 
guished from the foreign Moghuls. 
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the brother of tus mother Sabib Daulat Begun. In the imean- 
dime, news of Mir Jabar Birdi reached him. Te therenpon sent 
messcnyeers to hin, offering apologies. TTaving made a covenant 
with him, he brought him back and bestowed upon him even greater 
favours than his father, Sultin Ahmad Khan, had done before him. 

After the return of Mir Jabar Birdi to the court of Mansur 
Khein, the affairs of the latter assumed a more favourable aspect. 
At that time the people of the different tribes were engaged in 
hostilities with one another, and these, as far as was possible, he 
paciied. This is a long story, and Ido not recall furtaer details. 
In short, while these things were passing, news arrived of the 
discord, in Moghulistiin, between Sultin Malannd Khaw and Sultan 
Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultin. 'Lhereupon Mansur Khan 
entered Moghulistin, and agaim met his paternal uncle Sultan 
Mahinud Khin. At this audience he also met Sultan Said Khan 
and Sultin Khahl Sultan, who were his younger brothers. 

After this division had oecurred, Sultan Mahinud Khan was no 
longer able to remain in Moghulistin, being incapable of directing 
his affairs there: so he repaired to Mavara-un-Nahr (as has been 
tol) and was there slain. 

When Mansur Khan heard of Sultin Mahmud Khan's expedition 
into the [eddayat}| country Lot Mavara-un-Nahrj, he marched against 
his brothers, who were in Moghulistin with the Nirghiz and the 
rest. of the Moghuls, who had stayed behind. On his arrival, a 
battle tuok placo in Charun Chalik. The fight was a fierce one, 
and uitimately Mansur Khan came off victor. The two brothers 
Hed to “the vddyat’?} On reaching Andijin, the governor of that 
place put Sultan Khahl Sultan to death: but his brother, Sultéu 
Said Khin, escaped to Kabul; all of which is related in Part IT, 

Mansur Khan carried off to Chalish 2 and Turfin, all those of 
the Kirghiz, and other Moghul tribes, whom he found in Moghul- 
istin, As tho Kirghiz were the originators of all the revolts in 
Moghaulistin, he put most of them to death by stratagem, A few 
of them, however, fled to Moghulistan. After this he made in- 
roads on the Kalmaik and was, as a rule, victorious. Thus the 
affairs of the Khan prospered; though from time to time, he 
met with opposition from the side of his brothers. One of them, 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan, twice roso against him and was twice 
subdued, without more being said; however, on the occasion of 
his revolting a third time, he was seizod and handed over to 
Yarika Atika, who received orders to put him to death. But in- 
stead of obeying, he hid Aiman Khwaja Sultin, telltug the Khin that 

Into which vdldyat—ic. country or province—is not mentioncd, either here 
or where it occurs just above. In both instances it is probably Mavard-un-Nahr 
that is intended, though the word appears to be uscd, in this and other Persian 


books, to denote any forcign country—as is the case in modern Hindustani. 
7 The modern Kara-shahr. 
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he had carried out his commission. A year after this, Babajak 
Sultan, another brother of the Khan, fled from him, and betook 
himself to Bat and Kusan. 

These two places, since their destruction | virdan] by Mirai Aba 
Bakr and Jabar Birdi, had fallen into desolation and ruin. But 
Babajik came and cultivated the ground, and restored the fort 
which had been destroyed. Then Mansur Khan came against 
Babajak Sultan, and in the first place, tried to bring him to terms 
of peace, but Babajak said: “Tow can L put any trust im you” 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan was also your brother, and you slew him 
like an enemy: 1 have no longer any faith in you.” Then Mansur 
Khan repented of having killed Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and could 
make no reply. But Yarika Atika interposed : 1 had the pre- 
sumption to act in opposition to your orders, and kept your 
brother alive.’ Mansur Khan was very grateful, and on account 
of this action, raised Yarika Ataka toa very high rank. He then 
sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Babajik Sultan, who thereupon came 
and offered submission to the than, and made terms of peace. 

In the meanwhile, news arrived of the victory Sultan Said 
Khan had obtained over Mirza Abi Bakr, and of his conquest of 
Kashghar. Babajik Sultan sent Aiman Khwaja Sultan to Said 
Khan, who was rejoiced at his coming. (Babajik Sultan and 
Mansur Khan were born of the same mother; as were also Sultan 
Said Khan and Aiman Khwaja Khan.) This is related more fully 
in Part I. 

Mansur Khan stood in great fear of Sultan Said Khan, because 
he had been the cause of the death of Sultan Said Khan’s own 
brother, Sultin Khalil, and many violent disputes arose be- 
tween them. Mansur Khan was convinced that this would 
cause an eternal enmity between them, but contrary to his expec- 
tations, Sultan Said Khan sent an ambassador, with an escort, to 
his elder brother Mansur Khan, and begged for an interview. The 
meeting took place between Aksu and Kusan in the year 912,! 
in which Sultan Said Khan declared his submission and obedience 
to Mansur Khan, and ordered the Khutba to be read in the latter’s 
name; thus a complete reconciliation was brought about between 
the two brothers, as a result of which their countries, during a 
period of twenty yeais, enjoyed the most perfect peace and security. 
Any one, for example, could travel alone from Kamul,? in Khitai, 

' The date 912 is wrongly transcribed in all the texts. It should be 922, as 
is shown in the next chapter but one, where a chronogram for the event in 
question is given, which works out 922—obviously the correct date—1516. 

2 Nowadays usually called Kamul—somctimes Ndmil. The modern Chinese 
name is [/ami, as it was also at the time of the Mings, who were coeval with the 
events here related. More ancient names were J-qu and I-chou. Sir H. Yule 
mentions a Bishop of Kumul, about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
believes the place to have been a Nestorian Sce. (Klaproth’s Tableausc Bistoriques, 
map; Yule’s Marcv Polo, 1., p. 213). 
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to Andijin, without having any duties levied upon him; and 
would be taken every night, as a guest, into some house [on the 
road]. May God place these two just and rightcvus brothers m 
the Garden of Paradise ! 

During these twenty years, Mansur Khan made several holy wars 
against Khitai, and always returned mansur [victorious]. In one 
of these holy wars, Mir Jabar Birdt met his death, as did also 
Bandagi Khwaja Tajuddin Muhammad. ‘This hitter was one of the 
Khwijas of Kusan, and was descended from Manlina Arshad- 
ud-Din, who converted the Moghuls to Islim, as has been already 
related. Tle made his studies under Maulana Ali Ghanian of Tus 
(upon whom be mercy), and also spent much tine in the company 
of that Axis of Axes, Khwaja Nasiruddin Ubaidullah, and partici- 
pated in the benevolent glance of his Tfoliness 

I once heard from the lips of Khwaja Tajuddin the following: 
“J}owas one day visiting bis Holiness, and was seated near him, 
when he remarked that 16 was necessary to abstain from ‘doubtful 
morsels. IT looked round the company, and saw they were all 
men of piety ; f was the only one present who was not an abstainer 
[an ascetic], and | took an oath that, from that time forward, I 
would cat uo food that was not pronounced absolutely lawful by 
him. So have me excused if [ touch not any food at your table.” 
I have mentioned this to show what a pious and abstinent man 
Khwaja ‘Tajuddin was. Ile was im attendance on Sultan Ahmad 
Khian and Mansur Khan for fifty years, or rather these Khans 
were his disciples. And he accepted, during all this period, neither 
offering nor gift, whether 1t were from the hans or the Sultans 
or the generals of the army, or from peasants or merchants. ‘I'he 
Khwaja occupied himself, also, with commerce and agriculture. 
And from these occupatious there accrued to him, by the blessing 
of the Most Ligh God, great wealth. And what urbanity did he 
not show, every year, towards the Khans and the Amirs! The poor 
and indigent—nay, more, the peasant, the villager, the artisan, and 
the merchant, all profited [by his wealth]. For this reason no one 
denied him anything, and all the affairs of the kingdom were laid 
before him in detail. Ile was, in very truth, a great and loving—- 
&® gonerous and zealous ian. 

In ono of the holy wars against Khitii, he was slain before 
Mansur Khin’s eyes. (May God’s mercy be upon him.) When 
Mansur Khan had disposed of these holy wars in Khitdi, he fought 
a pitched battle with the Uzbeg Kazik at a place in Moghulistan 
called Arish,? where he was defeated; and Sufi Mirza, who was a 

' For some remarks on these wars, see Introduction, See. V. 

2 This Arish in Moghulistan can hardly be traced for certain, though names 
such as Arys, Arystyn, cte , often occur on the detailed Russian maps of the region 


Which represents Moghulistan. In all probability it was situated towards the 
eastern contines of the Moghul territery, and can searccly be the sume as the 
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Jegjik and the chief minister of the Khan, was killed. After this 
event [Mansur] made fewer expeditions from Chalish and Tartu, 

Subsequent to the death of Sultin Said Khan, he marched against 
Aksu. ‘Twice he failed and was obhged to retire, and in the yea 
950 he died (may God ilunine lus proof!) at the age of about 
Except Yunus Klin, no other Khan of the Chaghada 


sixty years. 
He ascended the throne,! in the year 


line attained such an age. 
907, at the age of sixteen, aud reigned forty-three years. No other 
Chaghatit Khan ever rergned as long as this. Nor did any of 
the Moghul Khans enjoy so long a life and reign. Te adored his 
days from the first to the last with blessings and charitable vifts. 
He passed the whole of his time in the study of the holy law, or the 
reading of the Koran. LT have heard from hus intimates that he 
used fo spend abort one-fifth of his time in directing the affairs 
of the State, and all the rest im perusal of the Koran | filarat),? 
prayer [duratl, the prescribed prayers Frames), and in recitine the 
names of God | dela. It would be hard to find any one among 
the Padishahs, or even among the most plous men | ahki-isuluk |, who 
disposed of their time better than he did. And im consequenee of 
this he was blessed with a Jong life and earthly happiness, such as 
no one but he, of tis line, has ever cujoyed. May God bless his 
heavenly life as he did his days upon earth! Amen. Oh God of 
both worlds ! 

Ife excelled in the conduct of life, in intelligence and prudenee, 
and was skilled in state management and the control and organisa- 
tion of armies. By his nature he was not at all addicted to the 
customs and ceremonies of kings, or to the grandeur and maenifi- 
cence of Khiims, but rather tricd to do without cetemony, and to 
live as simply as possible. Ino no way whatever did he make any 
distinction between himsclf and the rest of his people. He knew 
the Koran by heart, and had a very accurate Reader, who was better 
versed jn the Korin than any one else m the country. [is name was 
“TTAfiz Magas-i-sag.? 2 But in his innermost nature, this man was 
so unbalanced and his acts were so revolting, that to mention them 
would be a reason for withdrawing behind a curtain! [t was 
vnder this man that Mansur Khan learnt by heart the Kaldm-UUuh. 
Some of his officers one day suggested, in private, to the Khan that 
[afiz Magas was not worthy to be his teacher, seeme that bis mind 


Arish mentioned in Part EL (p. 378) im connection with Ak-kun, as that place 
appears to have lain beyond the north-western limits of Moghulistan. (See note 
4, p. 378.) 

1 ‘That is to say, the throne of Aksu and Turfan. 

2 Tilivat—reading and meditating on the Koran. The Namdz means the five 
presertbed prayers or litanies of the day—the Arabic saldt.  Ddvat literally 
means “supplication,” and is used for private, or spontancous, prayer. —R. 

‘The name wold mean ‘the Uldfia of the fly of the dog.” A Lhitiz is one 
who has committed to memory the whole of the Koran. 
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was totally mnsound. 2...) Thus it is evident that Wansur Khan 
was a religiously inclined monarch. Te spent the whole of his 
life in the practice of Islam. 

He left behind him two sons, Shah Khan and Mithammad Sultan, 
and one daughter, whom Sultan Said Khan took for his son Rashid 
Sultan, as is mentioned in Part Eb. 


CHAPPER LXYVI. 
STAID KItTAN, SON OF WANSUR KHAN. 


Av the end of his life, Mauser Khan had rained his cldest son Shah 
Khim to the throue, while he himself withdrew to the cell of retire 
ment. Plis son succeeded to all his anthouity, and is at this diay’ - 
Hot Toto. the reigning Khan in Turfin and Chalish. Bat in his 
treatment of his father’s adherents, in his dizection of the Khanate, 
and in his regal proceedings, he has adopted displeasing ways, and 
has become notorious for his bad mauners, of which it. is muceces- 
sary for me to speak. yen while lus father was yet alive, he had 
stamed the garments of good reputation with the pollution of 
disobedience, and he does not now regard the memory of his dis- 
GQnemished father in the way that is becoming and fit; nor has he 
shown such signs of piety and prosperity as would be worthy of 
his good father. 

It is the practice of historians to recount everything as they find 
It, whether worthy or unworthy of mention, For it is not their 
object to write down the eood qualities of princes, and to omit all 
their bad actions, but rather to reproduce all facts without dis- 
crimination, mn order that they may leave behind them a record of 
the people of this world. 'Chus all men iu power, as well as others, 
reading their histories, may proltt by their advice, and may sce 
what have been the various fruits and results of praiseworthy 
habits, on the one hand, or Dlameable actions on the other: also 
that they may aceept the lesson to be learnt from observing the 
way in which the memory of different princes has been prescrved, 
and may, im short, incline to good decds and avoid evil ways. 

‘Phe remainder of this passage is unfit for translation. In Persian it stands 
us follows: * In Dhifiz Magas kik ustddi nist echt dar ebriyat br itidaly ast. Az 
Jtunke anki tied dartny ruzha ba muida givi girittacand Shagudiyi Khin unt ehi 


munasih ditshad.’  Kbin eutt: “Man azti Kakim-Ullah yad mikardam, mida- 
suv u yasSi-badan yd nakhwibam girift.” 


Sultin Satd Khan. 


CUAPTER LAVITT. 


SULIAN Staab Karts had eighteen sons. The eldest was Mansur 
Khan, of whom T have just spoken, Neat to titme came Iskandar 
Sultan, who died a natural death, after lis father. Phen came 
Sultin Sudo Whan, who was fourteen years of age when Saltan 
Alunad Khan went to [the assistance of! his elder brother, Sultan 
Mahmud Whan. Tle had taken with him, on this occasion, two of 
his sons: namely Sulttia Said Khan and Babapik Sultan. 

While the two hans were together, Sultan Said Whan passed 
huis days in the cell of instruction of amy father, and under the 
kindly protection of my unele. «This lasted np to the time of the 
battle at Akhsi, between the two Khans and Shahi Beg Khan (which 
has been mentioned), In the flight which ensued, Sultan Said 
Khir was struck by an arrow in the thigh, and the bone was 
broken: so he threw himself onto a side path.! After the flight 
and rent had subsided, some of the people of that distriet found 
hin, butas his leg was broken, they did not remove him from 
where he Jay. After a few days had passed, and he was almost 
recovered, they took Tam before Shaikh Bayazid, Governor of 
Akhst. An account of Shaikh Biayazid and of his brother, Sultin 
Ahinad Tambal, will be found in Part Il. Shaikh Biyazid kept 
Sultan Sad Khan in prison. 

In the year following, when the corn was high, Shahi Bee 
Khan again came against Parghana and Sultan Ahmad Tambal. 
Sultan Alimad Tambal and Shaikh Bayazid, together with all their 
brothers, were put to death by Shahi Beg Khan, who then pos- 
sesscdL himself of Marghina. Sultan Said Khan, who was in prison, 
by the order of Shaikh Bayazid, was now released and conducted 
before Shahi Beg Khan, who treated him as his own son, and being 
moved tu pity at his sad condition, took him to Samarkand. Irom 
there he took him on lis campaign against Tistr and Kunduz, at 
the time when Khusran Shah had just subjugated the provinces of 
Hisar, Kunduz, and Badakhshin. When he had broneht this enter- 
prise to a close, he again returned to Samarkand. He next invaded 
Khwarizm. But on the occasion of this expedition, the Khan fled 
from him and came into Moghulistin. Te journeyed by way of 
Uszun Abmad as far as Yatikand.? Ihis unele, Sultin Malmud 
Khan, was at that time in Yatikand; with him he passed a few 


1 Paighula—side path or sheltered nook.—Rh. 
* See for this name note, p LS0. 
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days, but finally, being wearted with the carcless way ja which 
his uncle conducted the alfairs of the State, he departed and went 
into Moghulistan to visit his brother, Sultan Mhalil Sultan, who 
was governor of the Kirghiz, 

Ite remamed four years with his brother, amone the Isirghiz in 
Moghulistan, During this period many transactions took place 
between Sultan Miahimud Khan, Mansur Khan, and these two 
brothers. Phe result of these procecdings was that Sultaa Mahmud 
Klin found, on account [of the opposition! of his nephews, that 
he could no longer vemain in) Moohulistim. So he went to seek 
Shahi Bee Khan, in hopes of hind treatment. But Shahi Bee 
Khan, as has been related, put him to death on tie river of 
Khojand. When Sultan Mahmad Khan went abroad (to djat 
to visit Shahi Bee Khan, these two brothers remained in Moghul: 
istan and the Korehiz country. dn the meanwhile, news of the 
spproach of Mansur Whim’s army reached them. Tor Mansur 
Khan had led out anarmy from Chalish and Turfin agamst his 
brothers, in order to seize the land of the NKhirghi, and Moghulistan. 
So Sultan Said Khim and Sultan Khalil, havine collected all the 
Miehting jinen of the Wireliz and the Mowhuls, took up a strong 
position ata place called Charun Chak,! ready to reccive the enemy. 
Qu the arrival of Mansur with his army, the signal for battle was 
oiven, and finally Sultan Said Khan and Sultan Khalil Sultan were 
defeated. Mansur Khan made the Kirehiz march into Chalish, 
ax has been mentioned in the account of Mansur Nhan. Sultan 
Nhalik Sultan escaped from the fight with a considerable nrmber 
of inen, and came to Parghana, jhopme} to fall in with his 
mncle Sultan Mahmud Khan, and to be kindly treated by Shahi 
Bee Whan., But when he reached Akhsi he was put to death by 
Janl Beg Khan, a cousin of Shahi Bee Khan, and governor of the 
country of Farehana. 

Sultan Said Khan, for some time after the battle, took to 
robbery, but events soon eae about which rendered iuposstble 
for him further sojourn im Moghulistan. (These events are 
described in Part Th. To avoid repetition they have only Teen 
given da epitome here.) In this state of hopelessness Sultia Sard 
Khan went to Andijan, and thence to Mabul, to visit his (piternal) 
cous Babar Padishah, the son of Omar Shaikh Mirza, who 
recelved jim with dhonour and kindness, and with whom le 
stayed for three years at Kabul. 

When Shah Ismail [defeated and} slew Shahi Bee Wl in 
Marv, Babar Padishih moved from Kabul to Kunduz, taking 
Sultan Said Khan withhim. At this same time Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzi, son of Muhammad Taidar Mirza, and unele of the author 
as : , Jdrun Jéie—probably the same name that at page 120 was written Charun 

tach. 


Ko 


ol this history, Invited Midian pel, uhUaA Me Jaan Deo Sultan out, 
becaiie Tiimell masterul Ae coumtry. Ele then sert messenazers 
to inform Babar Padishah of whiat he hack aehteved, Dabur 
Padishah thereupou sent Sultan Sard Khan and what) Moehnl 
Aims lie had in his serviec, fo Andipur On his arrival there, 
Sultan Said) Khitan was reeeived with ceremony by his unele 
Sayvid Mahammad Mirza, who also defivere boven to him the 
Whole of the teritory whieh he had just subjugated. Phe tdi 
showed day ounele every amark of honey and aecordine to 
the aneient Moehul custom, conferred upon him the tithe of 
Ulnsbegi) which became his hereditary office. 

Meanwhile Mirzi Aba Baki, having set his hesrt tpon the 
kinedom of Barehdana, had collected an army in Washehar, and 
was on the rond to Andijan. he Khan marched out to meet him 
with @narmy of 1500 men. The two forces came into contact at 
aplace called Put-lneh? about two farsekhs from Andijan. By 
the help of God that small body of 1500 men overeame an army 
20.000 strong, after a very fieres straeele, and im consequence 
of this vietory the fame of Sultan Said Khan was established 
among the surrounding Sulttns. "Phe Uzvhee Sultans from 
Fiarghina then began to assemble on the borders of Samarkand 
and Pishkeand. Afterwards, Babar  Padishal cneaeed these 
Sultans ima battle at Posar Shadman, and was vietorious. By 
this victory he was enabled to vid Mavari-n-Nahr of all the 
Uzhee, and he himself mounted the throne of Samarkand. dn the 
month of Rajab of the year 917,* the Wham was aeain firmly 
established aa Andijan. In the carly spring Caeeal bahar) of the 
sane year, the Uvbee again entered Lashhand. CUbeaid Ullah Khan 
advanecd in the direction of Bokhara, in the neishbouchood of 
Which place Le fought a battle with Babar Padishah, who jad 
come out to oppose tam. Ubatd Ullal Whi was vietorious, and 
Babar Padishah retired defeated to Samarkand, whence, with- 
drawing his family and all his beloneines, he fled to Tisdr. Thus 
the Uzbee recovered their ascendency. The Khan remained in 
Andijain, 

Bailar Padishah, meanwhile, appealed to Shah Psmiail for assist- 
ance, Pho latter sent Mir Nay, one of his Amirs, with 60,000 
men, to the Padishah, who having joined his own troops to these, 
marched on Samarkand. The When, in the meantime, having 


' "Phat is, “ehicfof the tube?’ 'Phis tithe seems to haye been a very old one 
mong the Moghuls, though strangely enough the words alas begé are both 
Turkish, At the time in question here—within the sixteenth eontury it could 
have carried with it little more than a nominal office, though at an earlier period 
the Clusbeg? appears really fo have been rater of his tribe, and the title then 
Was perhaps equivalent to “ King” 

* Previously written Vil- Lak 

+ June or July, 150 
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harassed the Ozbee in the netehbourhood of And jin also marched 
fdowards Samarkand, and encountered Siyuny Whlawdaja Wham near 
Pashhand. AE the other Khans and Sultans had assembled in 
Samarkand and Bokhait to oppose Babar Padishah. But in the 
batth: near Pashkand, between the Khan and Suyung Khwaja 
Kdiin, the former: had 5000 men and the latter 7000; after a hard 
ficht, the NKhéan was defeated and fled to Andiiia! 

Your servant, the author of the present history, having taken 


e 
Jo 
m7 


leave of Babar Padishah, at the time when he went t) join Mir 
Najm, entered the service of the WKhan, who was in Andijin, and 
had just sustained a defeat at the hands of Siaynny Kloawvija Khan. 
In the spring, the Khim went to the court of Kasim Khan, whe 
was filer of the Dasht-r-Wipehik. At that time dis acuy 
mumbered “OO,000 men. Wasta Khan reeerved din: with so much 
respect and honour that the Khan remembered it for years after, 
On his tetumin from that visit, he distinguished me from among 
my eqtils with the connection Luescharat | Of Warkani AJL this 
iInrebitedoain Part Uf. 

in the early spring of the year 920 all the great Uzbee Sultans, 
with avery mumero ws army of warriors, advanced against Andijpan, 
The dian, not deeming af wise to offer fielt, retired into 
Moohulisttn before the foreton army reached Farghana., When 
heanived at YVatikand they held a conneil of war, and acting on 
the timels advice and perstasion of my uncle Sayyid) Mithamimad 
Mirza (who was brother to Mirza Aba Bakr), they marehod towards 
hashehar, where a terrible battle was fought, in which the army 
of tat place was routed and obliged to retire within the fort of 
Kishyhar Che Khan them qarebed on Yauer Tisdr, which he 
besieged) fur three inonths. At leneth the inhabitants entered 
into a capitulation with my uncle, and delivered up the fort. 

On this news reaching Kashghar, the army that was in that. 
town abandoned it. When the fugitives joined Mirza Aba Bakr 
In Yarkand, he too resolved on flight, and took the road to Nhotan, 
The WNKhian pursued him to Yarkand, and then sent on troops after 
him, as faras the mountains of Tibet. Mneli booty in the shape 
of cloths, goods, cattle and horses fell into the hinds of the Moghul 
army (as is described in the Second Part). 

The accession of the Khan to the kingdom of Kashehar was in 
Rajib of the year 920.7 At the end of that winter \ainan Whwaja 
Sal€in, who was brother to the Whan, by the same father and 
nother, came from Purfin, as has been stated above. — Te 
lustigated and encourged his Amirs in the matter of the exter- 
muination of Mansur Khin, explaining to them the dccline of the 


' One MS. has “ fled to Hissar,” but Andijin is obviously right} =Dr Bellew’s 
MS appears to have had Andijan. 
* Mav and June, Lott. 
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Khaw’s power, and dwelling on the enmity that had existed in 

in {i ards the Whe But the Whi 
Moehulistan, in times past, towards the Iwhan, ut an 
eaid ov Peis the elder brother sin former times PE did not, pay hin 
duce respeet, and cousequently he punished me. bought on) this 
aeeount to bear hime no enmity. The most fitting thing for me to 
Jo, is to apologise fo time for iny shortcomings, and offer him 
reparation for the past.” Ie then sent aubassadors bearme 
words of peace and submission, At this message, Mansur Khan, 
whose soul had come to his lips, from fear and foreboding, now 
received new life and joy without bounds. Tle came in fear and 
nembling to the conference aaddhati, whieh was held between 
Aksu and Kusan. ‘Phe Khan showed him gieat honor, and 
aerecd to read the Nhatba and strike coins in his mame. And ull 
the d1-feeline that he had formerly borne Mansur Khan, le now 
changed to brotherly affection and obedience. From this peace 
and reconeiliation between the two brothers, resulted sneh security 
and prosperity for tle people, that any one might travel alone 
between Kamubk or Klaitat and the country of Farghana, without 
provision for the joummey and without fear of molestation. Some 
ingenious person, to commemorate this peace, invented the following 
chronoet: ain, © Du lashhar ba vishaé’?-—that is, 922.0 Pwo arnics 
in happiness, mM 

The next year, when Muhammad Kirghiz, had made raids mio 
Turkistin and Farghina, and had plundered the Musulimins, the 
Khan, in his desire to protect Isltam, looked upon this action as an 
insult. He therefore set forth to attack Muhammad Whirehiz, 
Whom he seized and threw ito prison, where he remained for 
fifteen years. 

In 928 | 1522) the Mhin took his son Rashid Sultan into Moghul- 
istin. Tle subdned the whole of Moghulistan and the Kirghiz, and 
satunber of the people of Moghulistan supported Rashid sultan. 
in; tly, on account of the’ “Superiority of the M: ant, ' the Uzbeg 

Phe name here rendered Mang/t is sabjcet to several different readings, such as 
Manfahit, Weaeahetvete 5 but there can be little doubt that the author ts pointing 
fo the tribe of Margit or Vangit, The word occurs agai it connection with 
the same cvents lower down, though it is there spelled differently, (see p. a7 b). 
Still at would) seem permiss:ble, on dastorenal grounds, to assame that the tribal 
bane of Meengff ts intended. There is Tittle to be found on the subject of these 
people Abul Gohazi tells as, quite shortly, that they descended) from: Ching iz's 
erandfather Bartau than, Wile Rashid-ud-Din, neeording to Erdmann, me litle 3 
them inthis list of “Black ‘Pat ves, or tribes who were originally Mongols : but 
beyond these brief refercnecs to them, in the later Middle Ages, they do not 
appear to have attieted much attention  Phey are said to have been a people 
whan to the Noga’, and at about the period alluded to in the text (lo22) were 
Inhabitants of the WKipehak steppes. They are known also to have beeome 
adherents of Shibi Bey Khan shortly before this date, and it seems quite possible 
tliat they may have had suflicient power to expel the Uzbeg Kazik from the 
Wipeliah steppes, if these were ther enemies. At a long subsequent date--in 
the ciehteenth century —the de scondants of these Manvit rose in influence, till their 


eaitefs became a rulin & es in Bokhara, (See Abul Ghazi p. 70; fardmann’s 
Te nadschine pp TGS cael mid: and S. E. Poole’s Muham, Dynast , p. 277 ) 
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Kazaik, being no longer able to remain in the Dasht-i-Nipelak, 
eame over into Moghalistén, to the number of 200,000 persons. Tt 
was Linpossible to resist thom, so Rashid Sultan retired with lis 
men to Kashghar. 

Meauwhile the Khan invaded Badakhshiu, and conquered half 
of it, which is, to this day, subject to the covernment of Kashghar. 
This isa dong story. The disputes that arose out of the claims to 
its inheritanco made by Shih Begum (who has been mentioned) 
are related in Part. DL. of this History. 

The hin twice mvaded Badakhshin, once in the year 925 and 
again am 986 [Pot and 1529-801 In the year 93-4 the Whim 
sent ine, with Rashid Sultan, to Balur, which is a country of 
infidels Najfiriston), between Badakhshdau and Kashinir,) where we 
conducted snecessfully a holy war pyhazdt), and returned victo- 
rious, loaded with booty and covered with glory. 

A short time after this, i) came about thot some malicious and 
impure devils set ap Aiman Khwaja Saltan in Aksu. ‘Phis town, 
which from the date of the conquest of Mirza Aba Baker (900), 
to the year 918, had been im a state of rnin, was now rebuilt by 
Aiman Khwaja Sultin. 

The Khan sent me, together with Rashid Sultan, to Aksu, whence 
we drove out Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and sent him to Nashehar. 
Then, having set in order his military and civil affvirs, 1 left 
Rashid) Sultan in Aksu and re-entered the service of the Khan. 
Atman Sultin was despatched to Lindustin, where he died a natural 
death, At the end of the year 988 (1432) the Khan made a holy 
war on the infidel country [Adfiristin, of Tabet,’ sending me 
forward in advance of himself. Lf liad taken several of the forts 
and subdued most of the country of Tibet, by the time the Khan 


' Balur or Bolor included Wunza, Nagar, Gilgit, Yasin, Chitral, &e , as will be 
seen further on, note, p. 380 

~ It may be noted here, that the only mune for the province of Ladak ever used 
hy Mirza Haidar is Tihé In this he is atone with all the Purki-speaking 
Inhabitants of Contral Asia, down to the present day The word Ladak, or more 
properly La-tags, is a purely localone ‘Phe inconvenient eireumstance, however, 
Is that throughout the Tarihh-i- Rashid? the name of Tibet is applied not only to 
Ladak, but to the whole of the provinecs under the rule of the priestly govern 
Ment of Lassa-—that is, to. the renion generally Known tn durope as Diet In 
reading the Toardhh-i-Rashidé, theretore, it 1s necessary to diseruninate between 
Ladakh wd Tibet proper, on every oceasion that the word occurs En the present 
Instance the author is speaking of Ladak only, Phe province of Baltistan 
(ealled always by our author Balti), which is situated to the north of Kashmir 
and west of Ladal, is known as Little Tibet in all the neighbourime regions, and 
to most, Oriental writers; while Ladah is sometimes termed Great Tibet by way of 
distmetion. ‘Che Jesuit, missionary Desideri, in the MN narrative of his travels 
(luring the carly part of the last century (in possession of the Hakluyt Society) 
nearly always refers to Baltistan as “the first Tibet,” to Ladalk as * the second 
Tibet,” and to Tibet proper, or Lassa territory, as “the third Tibet? Phe word 
Tibet, it may be added, though seldom or never used hy the natives of any of the 
Tibetan provinces, is of purely Tibetan origin, as explained by Mfr, W. Wo Rock- 
hl in the Journ. Rl. As. Socy. for Jan, 180t, p. 8. It has come to Kurope, 
however, through Central Asia’ 
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came up withoame., The two armies together formed a. body of 
haOO men, which was a larger number of peopte than all Tibet 
cold support in winter time. So the Kham saw fit to send me, in 
company with Iskandar Sultan, to Kashmir, with £000 men, while 
he himself proceeded to Balti, which is a province between Tibet 
and Balur. Ife spent the winter there, engaged ina holy war, 
and in the spring returned to Tibet. 

IT entered Kashmir that winter, and at the end of the season ! 
fought a pitched battle with the kines [malik| of the country. 
Thanks to the Most Hieh God, TP came off victorious, and exter- 
minated the whole army of Kashinir and the kings. To might. also 
have subdued the whole of the country, had it not been for some 
of those malignant persons who, by their words and actions, 
throw things into disorder, and who rendered the further reduction 
of the country impossible? Peace was made with the kings of 
Kashmir, and the daughter of Muhammad Shah, the Padishah of 
Kashmir, Was ¢iven in mariage to Iskandar Sultin, while the 
Nhatba was read and the coins struck inthe Khaws name. All the 
wealth of Washmir, that it was possible to colleet, was broueht, n 
the spring: following that winter, to the Whanoin Tibet. The 
Khan, on my return, honoured me with every mark of royal bene- 


volence and favour, and sent me to Ursing, Which is the Aibla 


of Khitii and Tibet,? while he himself set out for Kashghar 


The winter of 532-3 

* "The author is referring to “aimalignant persons” in his own eamp —fe to one 
Alt "Paxhat and others of the Moghuls, as will be seen in Chap cil. of the 
sceond Part. 

3 Ursang ean be no other than Lassi, unde Ya comma ion of the Chinese names 
of the two chicf or central provinces Weeand Tsang. These two 
names are nearly always coupled, and used tata Yr to denote Tibet. proper as a 
whole, so that Mirza Haidar, hearing them paired in’ this Wav -Wau-Tsang— 
applied them to the capital city instead of to the countty Nothing is morc 
common amone Asiities than to give the name of the country to its chief town, 
or to ¢mploy the name of the capital for the country at lage, In this ease, 
Mirza Haidar is only using whatauay be termed the offical Chinese designation 
for the country, af the time he wrote, for during a Ming period, as well as 
during that of the Mongols (whieh preceded it), Wve! meng Or Wies?-tsang Was 
the naine for Libet whieh had been adopted in the official oe md eoo- 
graphics, Later, the name became changed into S?-Tsang, or Western Tree ne}, 
and Tibet is known to the Chinese of the present day by this ata uien, Phe 
two outer provinces of Lassa-governcd Tibet are Nim, lying to the east of Wa, 
and Neart to the north-west of Vsang. Alt the country to the north of IF ue Tsny 
and Nyari is usually known as Chdng-tin, or the Northern Plam-—an elevated 
desolate region with which the Lassa government seems scarcely to concern itself. 

When Mirza Haidar speiths of Ursiig, as the “ Kibla’-—the eynosure, the 
pont of adoration—of the Chinese and Tibetans, he eould not have indicated 
Lassa more distinetly, although further on, im the Seeond Part, he gives some 
additional particulars conecrning Ursang, which could apply to no other place 
than Lassa, Tis spelling of the name has arisen from the diftieulty, which every 
Persian or Turki spe aking Asiatic finds, in pronouncing the combination fs—a 
difficulty just as formidable as the pronunciation of the xt. The insertion of the 
letter 7, too, in foreign names, is not an uncommon practice with Persian writers, 
as eer Ann, Manch ur for Manchu, cte. (Comp. Bretschneidey, ii., pp. 23-4 
221, cte 
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At the time of his arrival [in ‘Tibet ] he had become very weak 
and atch reduced, from daw-giri, and during the whole period 
of lis sojourn in Tibet he never quite recovered. Nevertheless, 
he was obliged, under any circupstances, to mako the [return | 
journey. When: he reached a spot where dauw-gird was prevalent, 
his pious soul took flight to the regions of the blessed. This was 
at the close of the year 9389.7 Alb this is fully related in Part HH. 
of this Listory. 


CHAPTER UXVIEE. 


CONCERNING TIPE LAUBABLE VIRTUES AND RARE ARTAINMENTS OF 
SULIAN SALD NEDAN, 


SuLrAN Svtp KHAN was a noble, happy, and prosperous prince, 
and was adorned with acquirements and good qualities. Ile was 
nearly forty-cight years of age when he went to take up his abode 
in the dwellings of Goed’s merey. This conduct of life was lre- 
proachable, Tis conversation was both graceful and eloquent, 
Whether in Turki or in Persian, and when he showed favour to 
any one, he used to bhish before speaking. Ife was always 
gay, Open-hearted, generous and affectionate. lor example, a 
certain Mahksud Alt had struck the Khan in the left shonlder 
with an arrow, in some battle; [so severe was the wound | that 
the Klin suffered fiom it for two years and nearly died of if. 
During the time of his suffering, some men captured Maksud Al, 
so that the Khan might wreak his vengeance upon tum. But 
when he was brought before the Khan, he treated him kindly, aud 
though he had only one garment by him, gave it him. Ie also 
took him into his own society, and made hin his companion, 
saying: “Twas vexed, but thou art welcome [ih dnadi|,” and 
they continued good friends the rest of their lives. Te performed 
many similar acts of generosity, several of which will he found 
recorded in Part If. fis liberality reached a high degree of per- 
fection. Do was twenty-four years in his service, Such was lis 
munificence that his household supplies were sometimes quite 
exhausted, and the royal larder was some days so empty, that he 
would go and take his meals in the haram. For the same reason 
luis expenditure execeded the revenue of the State. 


' The word here is damyir—lit. breath-seizing or choking; but the malady 
the writer points to is that of shortness of breath, and other distressing symptoins, 
produced by the rarefied air at great altitudes (See note, p. 113) 

’ The year 939 ended 23 July, 1533. 
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He was also ereatly distinguished for his bravery. Twas present 

: an attack which was Jed by him in person, and have described 

» Part Th. Moreover, TP never saw his equal as an archer, 
wnong all the Moghul, Uzbeg, or Chaghatar Ulus, either hegie 
or since. LT have myself seen him shoot seven or eight arrows in 
succession, Without missing his mark. When hunting deer, hares, 
or game birds, he would never fail to hit them with his arrow, 
And in the battles he fonght against the Wirghiz and others in 
Moghulistan, le beeame celebrated for the way he discharged lis 
shafts into their widst. Generosity such as his T have seldom seen, 
On one oceasion, an assassin came and sought to take his life, but 
not finding an opportunity, stole a horse from the Khan's stable 
and rode off. Te was captured on the road, with the horse, and 
brought back. The prisoner said to the Khan: “Lf came on a 
mission [daedl, but could find no opportunity of carrying it ont, 
so Lsaid: [ will take a horse from the Whin’s stables, then T shall 
at any rate have done something.” The Khiéaw’s men all wished to 
kill him, but the Khan said to me: “Hand him over to your 
servants that they may take care of him, and do with lnm whatever 
you tell them.” When the people had dispersed the Khan said 
to me: “As a thankoffering to God for having preserved me 
from that man, give him the horse he stole from me. ‘Then tell 
your men to let him secretly out of the camp, sv that when he 
returns to his fellows they may not look upon lim with con- 
tempt. Thus the poor man will, ina measure, have executed his 
mIssion.’ 

Further, [ never saw a more accurate reader than the Khan. 
Tfowever faulty the orthography might be, he would read off verse 
or prose without hesitating, im such a way that stoners might 
suppose he knew it by heart. Te wrote Naskh Talik excellently, 
and his spelling im ‘Purki and Persian was faultless. Le also 
composed letters | tush} well in Turki: other people conld ouly 
have composed them with great difliculty and application. I have 
rarcly met with such power and capability in writing verse | shir]. 
Ile never said pocms by heart, but in assemblies and social 
gatherings, if any collection of odes | dérdn| that was at land was 
opened, and he was given any metie and rhyme, he would extem- 
porse a poem. TfL he repeated a poem once or twice, every body 
cold remember it; but he was not pleased if any one made a copy 
of it. 

I have remembered, and here reproduce, some of the extempore 
poems which the Khan recited in the assemblies, [Turki verses 


Lonly once knew hint make verses in Persian! 


’ The author cites one “ Bait” of the Khan’s Persian ve rses, Which, however, 
is omitted in the translation. 
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Ife performed on the ‘ud, and the sihtara, and the chartdra, and 
the yhachak, Iut best of all on the chdrtdra. We had a sound 
knowledge of bonc-cutting, and was skilled in making arrows. 


CHAPTER LXIN, 
ABDUL RASHID KHAN, SON OF SULTAN SAID KILAN, 


Av this date of 955,7 Abdur Rashid, the most excellent son of 
baltan Said Whan, is on the throne of the Khians, and T (your most 
despicable slave), Muhammad Uaidar, have tuscribed and adorned 
my history with Jus glorious name. This book, beginning with 
an account of Pughluk Timur Khan (who was the first among the 
Moghul Khakdans to be converted to Ishim), down to Sultan 
Yunus Khan, is compiled from oral tradition and contemporary 
acconnts, When they have not been found contradictory. Conflict- 
ing tradiuens have becn omitted, on account of their probable 
inaccuracy. The history, from Yunus Khin down to the end 
of the reign of Sultan Said Khan, has been fully treated of in 
Part TW. But in Part T. I have only given this portion of the 
lustory in epitome, as it is long, and much repetition would not 
embellish my work. 

As, however, there is no account of Abdur Rashid Khan in 
Part IT., it is fitting to give it in this place. 

At the time when the Khan [Sultén Said] was in Moghnlistan 
with his brother Sultin Khalil Sultan, Mausur than also entered 
that country, and a battle was fought between them at Charnn 
Chialaik, in which the two brothers were put to flight. After being 
routed, they found that they could no longer remain in Moghulistan, 
so they retired in distress to Andijin, where the Khan was put into 
confinement. But he managed to escape, and went to Kabul, 
where his cousin Babar Padishih was. (ALL of this is related m 


'rUsUd, the Arabic name, whence our word Lute, Wither the Sih-lara, a 
(lirce-stringed instrument, or the Chdrtdra, one of four strings (the tetracord ), 
may be the original of the Ewopean guitar or cithar; but it is not clear from 
which name the word guitar has descended. Either one could be the parent. 
Badger’s dictionary gives the word kitérah for guitar, but it is possible that the 
Arabs adopted the guitar (as they arc known to have adopted the lute) from 
Persia, and with the instrament, probably, the name The Ghachak, according 
to the dictionaries, should be a kind of violin—or, at any rate, a stringed 
instrument. 


° 


? That is, 1546 a.p., when the author was composing his history. 
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Part Tf.) The mother of Abdur Rashid) Khan was one of those 
tribes-people Whom his father had martied, while they were in his 
service.. She was with the Khan when he was thrown into prison 
In Andipin, bunt the malignant Uzbee had separated her from the 
Khan, by whom she was seven months with child, of this same 
Abdur Rashid Khan. When the Khan joined Babar Padishih at 
Kaibul, news reached lim that lis servant was delivered of a son, 
The Khin told this news tothe Padishah, who said to him: “Call 
this boy Abdur Rashid, because it rhymes with Sultan Said 
Khan.” And this is tre origin of the name of Abdur Rashid, who 
was his father’s snecessor. 

When my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirai, went to Farghana 
and attacked the Uzhee under Jant Bee Sultin, he cleared the 
country cutirely of Uxhee Impurities, and sent aw messenger to the 
Padishah in Kunduz, who brought him back Sultan Said Khin. 
Abdur Rashid Khan had fallen into the wmnelean hands of the 
Uzboo, but in consequence of these suecesses, he recovered his 
liberty and joined his noble father. When iy sister, Uabiba 
Sultin Whianish, came from Samarkand, the Khan married her, and 
entrusted Abdur Rashid Sultan to her eare. She reared him with 
motherly attention and love, and Amir Ghauri Barkis was appointed 
his governor | Atabeg Te was at that time three years of age, 
Two years later Amir Ghani Balis died, and according to the 
Moghul usage, his oflice was given to his unele, Ali Mirdk Bardis 
Whan. Thus Ali Mirik Barlis was appomted Atahee to Abdur 
Rashid Sultan, and the charge of his education was given to 
Manlina Muhammad Shirizi, a learned and noble-ninded mean, 
Who passed all his valuable life in the serviee of the Moghul 
Nhakéus.  ITe was chief judge i Sadr-i-Sudur | at the conrt of Sultan 
sald han, where he exercised vreat inflaenec. 

This Maulind was in truth the Atabeg of Rashid Sultan, while 
Alt Mirak Barlas held the office only nominally. 

Rashid Sultan was born in the year 9145 po09-10' Th 928, 
When he was thirteen years of age, the IKhin brought dim inte 
Moehulistin, 

When Khalil Sultan was killed by Jani Bee Sultan at Aklisi, 
his son Baba Sultanowas still at the breast, and like Rashid Sultan, 
was kept a prisoner by Jani Bee Sultan, At the time when 
Farghana was subdued, he was broneht to the Khan, who came to 
love this nephew more dearly than he loved his own children. Te 
save the child in charge to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who had formerly 
rendered @reat services to Sultan Said Khan, and appointed the 
Khwaja, Atibeg to Biba Sultan. The Khwaja was a Moghul, and 
had spent most of his life in Moghulistéin ; le was very devoted to 
that country, and was always longing to be there. Wor this reason 
he begged the Khan to give Moghulistin and the Kirghiz country 
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fo Biba Sultan, saying that he himself would take [the boy | to 
Mogvhulistan, and would arrange the affairs of the Kirghiz and of 
Moghulistan., The Khin consented to this, and wished to send 
jthem | off. My uncle, since he was father-in-law to Baba Sultan, 
did not overstep the bounds of loyalty, but as he disapproved of 
the plan, he represented [to the Khan} that the Moghuls lad an 
uibounded love for Moehulistan. Tf Baba Sultan were once 
established im that countey, all the Moghtuls would want to live in 
Voehnlistins af the Khan forbade the undertaking, Baba Sultan 
would be offended; while rf he did not forbid it, the departure of 
the people for Mowghulistin would be aw souree of injury {to the 
Khan; intch anxiety would be caused, and the situation would 
vive rise {9 many difficulties, “But if, (he went on to say | Rashid 
Sultan takes him there, he is your son, and it can do you no harm 
for the people to follow him.  lven if evil should result, you have 
only to control him- a course which cannot injure him. Although 
Rashid Sualtin is very young. it is advisable that he should @o into 
Mog hudistan.” 

No one supported any uncle’s opinion. Mirza Al Taghai in 
particular supported the side of Baba Sultan. 

In the meanwhile, Khwaja Al Bahtdur died (a natural death), 
so that the proposal was entirely abandoned, and the Khian’s 
attention was turned to Rashid Sultan, but heated discussions 
constantly arose concerning that matter. My uncle did his utmost 
to settle the affairs of Rashid Sultan quietly, and represented [to 
the Khin| that the reht course to take was to release Muliammad 
Kirghiz from prison, where he had now been for a long time. Te 
should [imy unele said| be brought out; a selection should be 
made from among the Moghuls who had flocks and herds and were 
desirous of returning to Moghulistan, and these, accompanied by 
some of the great Amirs, should all be scent off [to Moghulistan | 
together. 

finally the Khan approved my uncle's plan, and carried it out as 
had been suge ested. 

Tlaving created Mirai Ali Taghar commauder-in-chicf, and 
appointed Muhammad Kirghiz, Amir of the Karehiz, he sent them 
away. Just at this time Ali Mirak Barlas died, and was succeeded 
in the service of Rashid Sultéin, by his son Muhaminadi bin Ali 
Mirik Barlias; he also accompanied the expedition. 

Finally, at the insistence of my unele, the Khan gave to Rashid 
Sultin one-third of all his regal possessions, whether in men, 
soldiers, money, tents, or felt dwellings (Ahargdah], and despatched 
him into Moghulistin. On the day of the departwe of Rashid 
Sultin, [the Khan] sent to the haram for all his accoutrements, and 
said tome: “ Fasten on his sword and quiver for him, and help 
him to mount his horse; it may be a good omen, aud in the art of 
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war he shall be your papi’ 1 performed: this service, and the 
Khiin himself, having stood up, repeated several times the Mitiha,! 
and then said: “Do not forget that it was Mirza Maidar who 
first fastened on your sword for you, and that you are his pupil ; 
should any one ask you, Whose pupil are you in the art of war, 
what auswer will you make?” Rashid Sultan replied: {Lf shall 
say} that Pam the pupil of such a one.” The Khan said: “Te is 
my pupil.’ Having repeated this several (imes, and having once 
more recited the Hdtiha, the Khan sent the party off. 

On the arrival of Rashid Sultan in) Moghulistin, Muhammad 
Kirghiz brought together all the Kirghiz and entirely subdued 
Moghulistin, where at that time there was a large army. It 
would take foo long to recount the details.  Tfowever, in conse- 
quence of the opposition which Rashid Sultan and his followers 
and allies met with from the Uzbeg Kazak, and also because of the 
hostility of the Kirghiz, he was obliged to return to Kashghar. 
Then followed those incidents in connection with Baba Sultan and 
Shih Muhammad Sultén which Lb have given in Part Tf. Muham- 
madi Barlis was also eoncerned in these matters, for it was to him 
they entreated the Khin to give the heritage of Shah Muhammad 
Sultan, by way of retaliation. My uncle and J, however, opposed 
this plan. 

In short, in the winter of that year, 934 11528), the Khan sent 
me with Rashid Sultan to Balur, and in Balur FE managed all the 
affairs of the army. Rashid Sultan was then eighteen years of 
ave, fe had no cultured men in his service, and had never liad 
practico Im conversation [kasb--muhdacara). Those about him 
were all a sect of Muhaninadans, who, though men in form, were 
but brutes in their manners, and what could he learn from the 
brutal ways of those peuple? Tn spite of my own want of power 
and capacity [istitdat|, 1 was superior to these people, and T passed 
my time with Rashid Sultin. So that when we returned, some 
little time after, the Khan found his son quite another person, 
and he said several times, both before me and in my absence, to 
Rashid Sultin, that he was delighted [mastwar] with me. JT had 
made Rashid Sultin a son to him, in that he had won many 
victories with this army; and [he added] “thanks be to God, 
iny son has come sv near to being what my heart would desire 
him to be.” 

Meanwhile news came of the revolt of Aiman Khwaja Sultan who 
was at Aksu, and in spite of my own and my uncle’s efforts, we 
were unable to quell it. The account of this, and of the execrable 
proceedings of Mirza Ali Taghai, will be found in Part I. 

Finally, I was sent, together with Rashid Sultan, to Aksu. When 

' £dtihu—the “opencr” or “ beginner,” #.e. the opening chapter of the Korn. 
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we reached that town the whole population came out to receive 
us. Aiman Khwaja Sultan presented himself before the Khan. I 
remained six mouths in Aksu, where PF conducted satisfactorily all 
nilitary and civil affairs.  Defore this, one day in Moghulistin, 
the Khan was eating almonds; he broke one with his (blessed ) 
teeth, and found that it had two kernels. We thereupon sent for 
Rashid Saltain and myself, and gave one kernel to cach of us, 
saying: “Tt is an excellent and significant custom that when two 
men wish to become fricnds, each shontd eat one of the kernels 
from a double almond, and then beeome friends to one another, 
Thus, like the two kernels in one shell, nothing will separate 
them, and though two in appearance, they will really Le one. 1 
have told) you to do this that you may be friends.” Both of us 
then respectiully kissed the ground, and drew our horses ¢lose 
tovcther. The outcome of which was that, while we were in Aksu, 
we lived in great concord, Cur affection, our munity, our mutual 
regard and confidence were beyond description, and our friendship 
was confirmed by sworn covenants. If I were to write duwn a 
description of our friendship and concord, the reader would cer- 
tainly doubt whether such a state of things really existed, and 
would attribute it to mere rhetoric. In a word, after six months 
we parted with a hundred regrets at separation, but in hope of 
Inceting again, and J returned to wait on the Khan. At the hour 
of bidding farewell I extemporised an ode [ghazal], of which I 
here give four verses. [Verses]... . 

The year after my returning to his service, the Khan entered on 
aw holy war in ‘Tibet, sending me on in advance, so that before the 
Khan joined me, I had achieved a great deal in that country. An 
army of 5000 men was now in ‘Tibet—a number that the country 
was unable to support. So [ was obliged to retire to Kashmir, 
with Iskandar Sultan, younger brother of Rashid Sultin. Tlaving 
passed the winter in Kashmir, I returned to the Khan the follow- 
ing spring. This [ have related [elsewhere |, so there is no objecet 
in stating [details} here. Wlole with the Khan in Tibet, ho sent 
mo to destroy the Idol-Temple of Ursing, while he himself 
returned to Yarkand. J made a journey of four months; but the 
Khan died on his way home. ‘Phe Amirs who were with him at 
the time, sent express messengers to Rashid Sultan to acquaint 
him with the event. They also sent the news to my uncle, who 
came to be present at the Khan’s funeral, and to take part in the 
lamentations fazé]. On the 10th of Mehariam, 940 [2nd August, 
1533 |, Rashid Sultin arrived, when my uncle, having raised lamen- 
tations [by way of condolence], entered the presence of Rashid 
Sultin and was immediately put to death, together with Ali 
Sayyid, who was the sworn friond of my uncle. T'o commemorate 
the date of the martyrdom of theso two men, the chronogram 
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“hutild fica )l-moharram” (940, was invented jmeaning. the two 
mmen were killed in the month of Moharram, | 

It is the practice of the litimane and the usage of the SCNCLOUS 
(and of these two qualities kings make boast) that when a person 
at any time renders them some particular service, they reward 
that person with various presents and favours. My uncle was the 
son of the daughter of Yunus hin, and for generations | his 
family had been at the head of the affairs of the Moghul Sultins 
and Whakans, To have explained the prerogatives of the office of 
Ulnsbegt, in Part WL. My unele was one of the most distinguished 
men In the service of Rashid Sultans father, so much so that mo 
one was Inore valued or prized than he; for he had rendered some 
most Important services to Sultan Said Khan, The first was the 
conquest of Andian, which became the keystone of the Whian’s 
dominions. 

Ilis second service was on the expedition against Nashghar, 
where he made such exertions, that had le not been of the party, 
al] hope of taking Kishehar would have been relinquished. The 
Khan was in consequence vrateful for his services, and rewarded 
him with favours in proportion. Lf iny uncle had never been of 
service to Rashid Khin---nay, had he even committed offences 
against him, Jus faults ought to have been overlooked. But in 
addition to this, lis invasion of Andijan delivered Rashid Khan 
out of the hands of the Uzheg. It was, moreover, owing to the 
efforts of my wicle that Rashid Khin subdued Moghulistan—an 
event which was the cause of cuhancing his dignity, and the 
commencement of lis prosperity. For had the advice of Mirza 
Ali Taghai and Khwaja Ali Bahadur been followed, Baba Sultin 
would have been sent to Moghulistan instead of Rashid Khian. 
Ife had always cndeavoured to represent Rashid Sulcin in a good 
lightto the Khin. Aiman Khwaja Sultan had marricd his daughter, 
and by her had five sons, who were my uncle’s grandsons; yet, 
notwithstanding this, when it was suggested that Rashid Sultan 
should be set up in the place of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and that 
this latter should be driven away, he made no objection, but rather 
exerted himself to the ntmost to further the plan. It is not worth 
while here to detail bis services. 

It was most astounding that all this should have been ignored, 
and that he should, though innocent, have been put to death. It is 
therefore all the more fitting that his story should not be told 
nore fully; what God willed came to pass. Moreover, the retri- 
bution for this act is in Jlis power; and we should read and 
remember the verse, “Verily we belong to Gud, aud unto God we 
return,” It is the more strange that those very mischicf-makers 
who had caused a rupture in the affairs of Rashid Sultin, were 
those whom he raised to high dignitics. Tn short, Mirzi Ali 
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Taghii was appointed successor to my uncle, and was sent to 
Kashghar, where, on his arrival, he omitted no act of cruelty, such 
as putting to death my uncle's children and relatives... . .! 

In a word, the accession of Rashid Khin was characterised by 
the shedding of innocent blood, and by an absence cf humanity. 
| Verses... .] In the sight of the wise and pions, it is not right 
to shed blood, even for the kingdom of the whole world. After 
the murder of these faithful men, Rashid Khan established himself 
upon the throne of the Khinate. When the news of the death of 
the Khan reached Mansur Khin, he marched against Aksu, and 
Rashid Ishin went out to meet him. Mansur Khan returned 
without achieving his object, and Rashid Sultan likewise returned 
to his seat of government. The attempt was afterwards repeated 
by Mansur IJthan; Rashid) Kiivin also marched ent again, and 
returned with success and spoil. The Amirs in the service of the 
Khan became apprehensive, on account of my uncle having been 
put to death without canse. On this aceount they lost all con- 
fidence, and Mirza Ali Taghai fled towards Karatigin. [ Verses. . . | 

When Mirai Ali Taghii tled from that excerable devil,” he was 
joined by the rest of the Amirs; and having seized some of the 
Khan’s children, they all made off to Khotan and rose in open 
rebellion. Rashid Khin then went after them; all tho people 
[of Khotan} came out to receive him, except a few of the Amirs 
who remained in the fort. These | Amirs] were all bound and 
brought before Rashid Khin, who spared their lives, but ordered 
them all to be banished. Thus he did not kill these men who had 
committed a crime and were deserving of death, aud whose noglect 
of duty had been proved, though, on the other hand, he had publicly 
murdered my uncle, in spite of his near relationship, bis countless 
services, his innocence of all offence, and his strong protestations of 
loyalty, 

[Verses.] No one can comprehend the ways of this lower world, 
The Godhead scems alivays to be upside-down, 
All faithful men come to a bad end, and the wicked triumph 
over them. 


After he had finished this affair of the Amirs, he banished all his 


' Here follows a tradition concerning Muhammad and his son-in-law Abul As, 
Which, having no bearing on our history, is omitted in the translation, The 
story is taken, says Mirza Haidar, from the work of Shaikh Said Kazarani, 
entitled Sfyar-unnabi—* The Virtues of the Prophet.” (Sec Ricu’s Catalogue 
Brit. Mus, ii., p. G21 a.) - 

* It appears, at first sight, that the author is here alluding to the Khan, Abdur 
Rashid; but my impresyion is that Muhammadi Barlis is mcant. In spite of the 
hitterness of feeling which Mirza Haidar evinces against Abdur Rashid, he is 
carcful not to abuse him; but with the Barlis it is otherwise, and seeing that a 
littl: lower down we are told that the Khan was led and ruled by Muhammadi 
Barlis, who is called by various abusive names, it scems likely that he is the 
person here referred to as an “ execrable devil.” 
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paternal aunts and sisters and mothers; among the rest Zainab 
Sultin Khanim, who had been the favourite wife of Sultan Said 
Khan. We next contracted an intimacy and friendship with the 
Uzbeg-Shaibin, who had been old enemies (as has been already 
related), and did his best to exterminate the Uzbeg-Kazik, who 
were old friends ; and to the Uzbee of both sides [ tribes] Rashid 
Khin gave his own sisters in marriage. As the Uzbeg-Shaibin 
were old enemies, Rashid Khan put an end to this [enmity] by 
viving his sister [in marriage], which was a bascaction. In short, 
having allied hiusclf with the Shaibin, he entirely crushed the 
Uzbee-Kazak. Still if we leave aside all consideration of the 
ancient covenant, the overthrowing of the Uzheg-Kazik was, in 
truth, amiglty achievement. Since the tine when Sultin Yunus 
Khan defeated Buruj Oghlin at Kara 'Tukai (in the year 877) up to 
this date, there have been many battles between the Uzbeg and the 
Moghuls, and the Uzhbeg have always been victorious; for during 
all this time the Moghuls had never gained a single success over 
the Uzbeg. But Rashid Khan did gain a victory over them, and 
this exploit of his was a really great one. For although his 
erandfather, Sultim Ahmad Kin, overeame the Uzbeg (as has 
heen related), yet it was only in phindering forays; he never won 
a victory over them in a real pitched battle. Rashid Sultan 
defeated their troops in order of battle. 

Upto this point L have heard the story of Rashid Sultan from 
reliable sources in Tindustin and Kashmir, and have committed it 
to writing. After his victory over the Uzbeg he marched on 
Andijin and Turfin. But the sources from which T derived the 
details of this matter not being trustworthy, I have not thought 
fit to enter them, and have therefore drawn in the 1¢ins of my pen 
from [writing | of these things. 

All those unworthy acts with which people have reproached 
Rashid Klin, were committed cither for the sake, or through the 
efforts, of Muhamimadi Barlis. The origin of this man’s influence 
is not evident, for neither had he rendered such service as to 
merit clevation in rank, nor had he ever displayed such great 
bravery or good qualities, as to gain for himsclf distinction. 

Rashid Khin was led, mounted, [murtakib] by him in all his 
affairs. If I were to relate all, the reader, who has not himself 
witnessed these things, would regard them as incredible. The 
epithet of “ Himiir” [Ass] which is applied to the tribe of Barlis, 
was, indeed, fully applicable to that particular Barléis. It would 
be quite out of place for me to relate how he urged Rashid Khan 
on to kill, or banish, lis uncles and motheis and Amirs, and to 
change his harain; therefore I have thought it better to avuid this 
matter altogether. 

At the present time the Most High God has delivered Abdur 
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Rashid Khan from that calamity, and has carried off the ass 
[Aimar] with the drunkenness [/himdr] of death. It is to be 
hoped that, this time, the reins of power may become united in the 
hands of intelligence, and that trouble may be kept at a distance. 
Also that the Khin may follow in the approved ways of his 
honoured father and distinguished ancestors; that his mind may 
be enlightened, and that he may not, for the sake of an ass, engave 
in the extirpation of meritorious persons. 

May the Most High God, of Wis gracions favour, cause justice to 
issuc from the throne of the Khianate for many years to come! 
May the Khan avoid all that is displeasing in the sight of Cod 
and Ilis Prophet, and may he repent him of his former deeds! 
Amen! Oh Lord of the worlds! 

Though Abdur Rashid Khin’s powers of discrimination were 
faulty, ho was strong of body, sound of limb, and without an equal 
in the art of conversation. Hxcepting his tether, I have rarely 
seen an archer like him. Ile was brave even to rashness. In 
elegant conversation he was as a peerless pearl; and he had also 
written severa] letters to a great personage. Te played several 
instruments to perfection, and had great aptitude for all arts and 
crafts. Once, for example, he cut a tree out of paper, and painted 
all the branches, the leaves, and the tiunk in their proper colours ; 
he did it so skilfully that even the masters of that craft were 
astounded, Since the time of my absence has been protracted, I 
cannot answer for all his acquirements. But in those arts which 
I was myself cognisant of, [ know him to have excelled. Net 
heme a musician, I cannot praise his performance on instruments 
with justice,’ nor can I say anything of what he acquired during 
my absence. He was, besides, a good Musulinin and inclined to 
Justice and equity. But, by allowing himself to be influenced by 
the violent Muhammadi, he performed many unjust acts. DPlease 
Grod that he may now persist in the path of justice ! 


CHAPTER LXX. 


END OF PART I. OF THE TARIKH-I-RASHIDI. 


Wuat right have I, with my poor learning and my want of 
capacity, to attempt to make my styleless recd flow upon the 
white [sheet] of literature ? 


' This must have been written about the time when, according to Abul Fazl 
(the historian of Akbar), Mirza Haidar was giving so much attention to music 
that he uoglected the affairs of the Kashmir State, of which he was regent. (See 
Erskine, Hist., ii. p. 368, and Sce. i, of the Introduction to this One 

L 
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My justification lies in the fact that I have, during my life, 
collected many authentic facts concerning those Moghul Khikans 
who were Musulmins, and have also myself played a part in their 
history. At the present time there is no one but inyself who 
knows these traditions. Thus, if I did not make the attempt, 16 1s 
probable that the memory of the Moghuls and their Khakins 
would be altogether lost. 

The history of the Moghuls and their Khans can be of little 
interest to any but the Moghuls themselves, for they have now 
become the most remote and insignificant of tribes, whereas 
formerly they were, through the power and resolution of Chingiz 
Khan, the lords of the world. Chingiz Khin had four sons to 
whom he left the world, dividing the cultivated counties and 
deserts into four parts, and giving one quarter of the earth to each 
of these sons. HNvery mention in histories of the Ulus Arbaa, or 
“the four hordes,” refers to these four divisions. The learned Mirza 
Ulugh Bee has written a history which he has called Ulus Arbaa. 
One of the “ four hordes” is that of the Moghul, who are divided 
into two branches, the Moghul and the Chaghatii. But these two 
branches, on account of their mutual enmity, used to call each 
other by a special name, by way of depreciation. Thus the 
Chaghatii called the Moghul Jatah, while the Moghul called 
the Chaghatii Aardwinds. At the present date there are no 
Chayghatai left excepting the kings, who are the sons of Baber 
Piadishah ; and the place of the Chaghatéi is now occupied by 
some [other] civilised people. But of the Moghuls there are 
still about 30,000 in the neighbourhood of Turfin and Kashghar. 
Moghulistin has been seized by the Uzbeg and the Kirghiz. 
Although the Kirghiz belong to the tribe of Moghul? they have, 
on account of their repeated rebellions against the Khakdns, 
become separated fiom them, All the Moghuls have become 
Musulmans, but the Kirghiz are still infidels, and hence their hos- 
tility to the Moghuls. The Moghuls have become a most isolated 
and paltry people. No one but a Moghul could be interested in 
this history; but though fully recognising my lack of Nterary 
capacity, | have not shrunk from doing the best in my power. 


' Some remarks on these interesting points will be found in the Introduction, 
See. 1, 

* This is a somewhat embarrassing statement. It would seem, at first sight, 
that the author means to class the Kirghiz and Moghuls as one people, or race ; 
but the word Naum in the text, meaning “tribe” or “nation,” is not, [ think, 
uscd in a racial sense. The sentence runs, Agurchi Kirghiz ham Kaumi az 
Moghul ast... , and my impression is that the author means the connection 
between the two people to be regarded as a political, rather than a racial one: 
that is, that the Kirghiz were undeistood to belong to the Moghul kingdom, or 
were onc of the tribes subject to the Moghul Khans, while the Uzbegs had no 
connection with the Moghuls. The word Kaum is often used in a very broad 
sense In Persian. It is unfortunate that neither of the Turki MSS. used for 
this translation contains this part of the history. 
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His the practice of authors to excuse themselves, and bee for 
yaurdon if they have made any mistakes or blunders in their work. 
But | will not make such apology as those who say :—“* If there 
be any mistakes or blunders ”-—for L know that wy book is full of 
inistakes from beginning to end. © My object is not to extol my 
own merit, but simply to write a inemoir, that the history of the 
Moghuls may not be entirely forgotten; and that if, by chance, 
any of the Moghul IKhakéns should wish to know lis genealogy, 
he shall be able to find jt in this book. 

Of those Moghuls who were not Musulinans, [have not mentioned 
more than the names; for an infidel, though he attain to the 
splendour of Jamshid and Zohhak, is not worthy of having his life 
commemorated. This Tarthh-i-Rashidi was completed at the end 
of the month Zullijja of the year 953,! an the town of Kashinir 
(may God defend her from ruin and destruction) five years after T, 
Ilaidar Mirza son of Muhammad Kurkar, had ascended the 
threne. 

' February, 1547. 


END OF PART I. 


TARTISH-I-RASHIDI. 


PART II. 


PROLOGUE. 


I wouup lay before the wise and critical that T, the least of Crod’s 
servants, Muhanunad Haidar, known among my intimates as Mirza 
TIaidar, son of Muhammad IHusain Kurkan, have been continually 
possessed of the thought that the rank and dignity which historians 
attain to, is not so high that one should have a craving for it. 
Still, there can be little doubt that this poor Jistory (which has 
been driven by the whirlwind of pride and the waves of ignorance 
and intoxication, from the sea of incapacity upon the shores of 
small literary attainment) may be regarded as of some value by the 
divers in the ocean of excellence, who have concealed in tho shells 
of perfection, the pearls of poetry and the precious stones of prose. 
According to the saying : ‘“ Necessity makes lawful that which is for- 
hidden,” and because certain important events in the annals of 
the Moghul Khikins have been entirely forgotten, I was induced, 
as far as time should permit, to narrate some of the most trust- 
worthy facts in their history. 

When the Moghul power was high, many eminent men flourished, 
and some wrote their people’s history. Now, for more than a 
hundred years nothing of the sort has been done—no trace of these 
men remains, nor of their writings. Nor does any sign remain of 
their prosperity and civilisation, except here and there a ruined 
tower or fortification; and in some towns the relics of a 
monastery, a college, a mosque, a portico, or a minaret, still exist, 
because their foundations being of stone, or for some other reason, 
God willed that they should endure. No vestige of these men 
survives and no one knows anything concerning them. For 
during this long lapse of time, all have become strangers to the 
old customs and ways of learning. Since the conversion of the 
Moghuls to Islim, more especially, no history of them has been 
written. But the learned men of Mavara-un-Nahr and Khorisén 
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and Irak, who have written the annals for their own kings, have 
mmade mention of the Moghuls, just where it has suited the context, 
while they have paid no attention to them when not connected 
with their own country. Among these histories may be mentioned 
the Muajmaut Tavarikh? of Khwaja Rashid-ud-Din; the Tarikh-i- 
Guzida? of Khwaja Wamid Ullah Mustanfi; the Zafir-Nana? of 
Manlina Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi; the Wdrchh-i-Manzum’ of 
Maulant Abdur Razzak; and the Ulus Arbaa > ot Mirza Ulugh Bee. 
Among these 1 have sought carefully for any mention of the 
Moghul Khakins, but have found nothing very connected [ba 
tavtib|. In my early years, was much drawn to the study of the 
histury of my forefathers, and in those days there were still alive 
some of the Moghul Anurs and nobles (some over one hundred 
years of age, some under), But it never occurred to my fathor or 
iny uncles to commit to writing what they had heard concerning 
the Khikéus, from their parents, and other trustworthy sources. 
And now they have all been dead for some time. [On this 
account] TL intend, (rod willing, to write an account of the Moghuls 
after their conversion to Islim, basing my facts upon histories and 
reliable traditions, in addition to what T have myself witnessed in 
my own times. But not finding that IT had capacity or talent 
sufticient to justify my setting ont on this bold venture, [ have 
resolved to begin by making a trial on those events of which I 
have been an eye-witness, and then, should L by the grace of God 
suecced, I will proceed with ny original plan of writing tho 
history of the Moghul Khikns. 

1 'The correct title of this work is Jdémé?udlacdrihh. Ut isa general history of 
the world from tho carliest times to Aut, 700, and gives a special account of the 
Movhuls. (See Dr. Riew’s Catalogue, 1., p. 74.) 

2 A general history from the earlicst times to Aw. 730, by Hamid UHah Mus- 
taufi, Kazvini. (Rieu, i, p. 80.) 

5 A history of Timur. 

''The proper title is Matlasi Satadain va Majmu-i-Bahrain, by ‘Abdur Razzik 
bin Tshak us Samarkandi—(“ Manzum” here, may mean “ well arranged.”) 
- (Rieu, i., p. 181 b.) 


> A history cf Chingiz Khan, his ancestors and descendants, down to the time 
of Timur. (Ricu, 1. p. 164.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


BEGINNING OF PART If OF THE TARENH-I-R ASHIDI, WHICH CONTAINS, IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS, WHAT TOOK PLACK AVONG THE MOGHUL ULUS 
AND THE UZBEG AND ‘LHI CHAGIDAVTAL 


Avr the time of my birth, which was in 905, and for which the 
chronogram Nix Chashin Shih has been found, the power of the 
Moghul Khakins was, compared with former times, on the imerease ; 
but at this period, the towns of Moghulistin Gwhich is another 
naine for Kara Khitai) ! fell into ruin, till in the beginning of the 


''PThis mention of Kara-Khitai is curious, and the geographical indication 
accords with what we know, from other sourecs, to have been the centre of the 
Kara-Khitai dominion about the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the 
power of that dynasty was at its best. What Mirza Haidar means to explain, 
in this passage, probably is that Moghulistan stands on the ground which the 
Kara-Khitai country eccupied before the time of Chingiz, when all previous 
sub-ciyisions were swept away. In other words, he scems to have found if more 
convenicnt to go back to ancient times for a single name to denote the region, 
than to explain its whereabouts geographically, or to describe its limits accord- 
ing to the cver-shifting divisions of the period subsequent to Chingiz’s conquests. 
But there is no reason to suppose him to mean that Moghulistan was, at his 
time, known as Nara-Khitad, or that it was a land inhabited by a race of that 
name. The Kara-Khitai must have disappeared, as a nation, some two ceuturics 
Icfore Mirza Haidars day. Indeed, they could hardly at any time have been 
regarded as a nation in the western parts of Central Asia, but only as a ruling 
dynasty, supported by a fighting force, composed of their own and other foreign 
races, sufficient to subdue certain weaker nations, and to rule them for a time, 
until some stronger power should arise and displace them. In this way they 
resembled most other Asiatic dynasties that have appearcd in history, and their 
period of power Was perhaps even shorter than most others, for it lasted for less 
than a century. 

In race the Kara-Khitai (or Kara-Kitan) appear to have been Manchu, though 
perhaps a good deal mixed with Mongol tribes, for their home was in southern 
Manchuria—the Liao-tung of modern times—and bordered on south-eastern 
Mongolia. To the Chincse they were known as Kitan or Liao. In the tenth 
century, they conquered the small section of northern China which was then 
known to western nations as Aiitai or Cathay, where they set up the dynasty 
called by the Chinese “the Liao.’ As a Chinese dynasty, their kings ruled for 
about two centuries, and it was only just before their oveithrow, in the early part 
of the twelfth century, that they first appear in Central Asia as a conquering 
horde. At this time a certain Liao prinee, one Yelui ‘Taishi, escaped westward 
from “Cathay,” gathered an army (composed of what races is not clear), and 
overran, firstly Eastern and Western 'Turkistan, and subsequently Khwarizm. In 
these regions, and at about this period, he and his people scem to have 
acquired the name of Kara-Khitai, or “ Black Cathayans,” while the Chincse 
spoke of them as Si Liao or Western Lino. In a short time, the whole country 
between Hami (or Kumul) in the east, and the Aral in the west, became subject 
to them, while their capital seems, as far as can be ascertained, to have beon 
situated near the banks of the river Chu—in the heart of the Moghulistan of our 
author's time. ‘The identity, as well as the position, of the Kara-Khitai capital 
has bcen made a subject of much discussion, for it is mentioned by several 
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we 


year 889, when Yunus Khan, | who affected | towns and cultivation, 
ame into power. Most of the Moghuls had never possessed or 
even lived in «# village—--nay, had never even seen cultivation. 
They were as wild as the beasts of the mountains. The explana- 
tion of this is that the country of Shish, together with its depen- 
dencies, was under the rule of the Moghuls, as were also all the 
deserts of Moghulistin. It would be tedicus to relate this here, 
but, God willing, it will be mentioned in the First Part of this 
history. 

My father was Muhammad Husain Kurkin, son of Muhammad 
Haidar Kurkn, son of the Amir, Lord of the Sword and the Throne, 
Sayyid Ali Kurkin, son of Amir Sayyid Ahinad, son of Amur 
Khudaidad, son of Amir Bulaji. It was this Amir Bulaji that 
introduced Islam, and changed the darkness of unbelicf into the 
light of faith. 


After my father centered the service of Suitin Mahinud Khan, 
son of Sultan Yunus Khan, sun of Vais Khan, son of Shir Ali 
Oghlin, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja hin, son 
of Tughluk Timur Khin (who also lightened the dark night of 
heathendom with the rising sun of the dawn of Islim), he was 
treated by the Khin with the utmost favour and honour (as 
is mentioned at greater length in the First Part of this history 
| Térikh-i-Asl}) and had the title of Kurkin conferred upon him, as 
well as the honour of marriage with Khub Nigir Khinim. This 


diffcrent names in the records of different nations. hus the Chinese knew it 
hy the name of Mu-sze-wa-erh-du, Gu-sze-o-lu-du, ete., the Turki writers by that 
of Balusakun, while the Mongols (as is stated in the Turthh-¢-Jahdn-Kushat) 
converted Bulasakun into Ghar-bdlik. Nodoubt the Chinese forms “ wa-crh-du,” 
“o-lu-du,” ete. stand for the S'urki word © Urdu ’”’—city or capital; while 
“bilik” in Mongol means the same thing. Dr. Bretschneider is therefore 
probably right in identifying the “Gu” (it should be Ghar) of the Chinese and 
Mongols with the Balasakun, which, according to all probability, stood in the 
valley of the Upper Chu, and in deeming it the site of the Kara-Khitai capital. 
It was, at any rate, in and about the region of the Chu valley, that they scem to 
have flourished most, during their short period of power; and it was in this 
region, after being partially subjected by the Naiman, that Chingiz Khan 
finally broke them up. 

As regards the name of Kara-Khita?, it appears to me that these people were 
regarded by the Turki-speaking nations of the west as northern Chinese, or 
Cathayans, though differing from them to some extent. The word “ Kara,” 
though meaning “ black,” is constantly used in Central Asia to denote a differ- 
ence, a variety, and especially a lower variety. It is difficult to find an English 
equivalent; but the Urdu word “ Kacha” (raw), as used in India, would perhaps 
more nearly translate “ Kara” than any English term. In this way “ Kara ” 18 
sometimes applied, at the present day, in Mongolia and Turkistan, to Chinese 
from certain parts of China, though they may be Chinese of the lightest com- 
plexion ; also to some tribes of Kirghiz who differ, in colour, in no way from 
other Kirghiz, and so on. In naming wild animals too, the word is made use 
of in this manner—to denote a variety. Thus the Kara-Khitai were, to the 
western forcigner, not the real, the true-bred (the “ pakkd’’) Khatai, but a 
varicty, or offshoot, of them, and therefore denominated by an adjective. 

(See Bretschneider, i., pp. 208, seqq.; Howorth, ii., pp. 16-20.) 
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alliance was contracted in Shash in the year 899, After this he 
reccived the country of Ushtur Ushna (which is known now as 
Uritippa), together with as much of the surrounding country as he 
could bring within his power. Ife then had leave to depart, and 
spent nine years in the administration of the government of that 
district. During this time many important events occurred, 1 
was born after my father had governed for six years.! 

I think it proper here to mention who were the princes who at 
this time ruled in the surrounding countries. 

In the country of Farghina, whose capital is Andijin, after the 
death of Mirzti Omar Shaikh Kurkin, son of Sultin Abu Said 
Kurkain, serious quarrels and disputes arose between his two 
sons, Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad Babar PAdishah Ghazi and Mirza 
Jahangir,” in spite of their youth ; and these quarrels were chicfly 
owing to the enmity of their respective Amirs. There ensued 
many victories and defeats, some of which shall be mentioned in 
this Epitome. 

In the country of Samarkand and Bokhira, endless wars and 
contests arose between tho three princes, Biisanghar Mirza and 
sultin Ali Mirai (the sons of Mahmud Kurkin, son of Sultiéin Abu 
Said Kurkin) and Shahi Beg Khan, son of Shih Badigh Sultan, 
son of Abulkhair Khan, than whom, in his lifetime, there was no 
more exalted chief on the throne of the Juji2 Of these wars and 
disputes I will speak hereafter. 

In Khorasin, Sultiu Ifusain Mirzit was at the height of his 
power and magnificence. From time to time the dust of dissension 
rose up between the father and his sons, but this the Mirzi, with 
his wisdom and sagacity, soon caused to subside. 

In Trik, after the death of Sultin Yakub, son of Uzun Tasan,® 
the Sultins (his sons) by reason of their youth, were unable to 
direct the affairs of the State, and Shah Ismail (who had mado his 
violence felt in the world) taking advantage of the situation, 
invaded the country, entirely exterminated the rest of those 
Sultins, and upset all the affairs of the state and of religion. 

In the Dasht-i-Kipchitk and the Ulus of Juji Khan, Baranduk 
Khan® was in power, and all the Juji Sultins were subservient to 
him. They have sought to rival the rain-drops in their numbers. 


1 That is in 905 mW. = 1499-1500 A.p. 

? See, for these names, the Genealogical Table of the house of Timur attached 
to this volume. 

3 Compare the genealogical table of Uzbeg Khans in Stokvis, i., p. 158. 

* Otherwise known as Abul Ghazi Hussain, or Sultan Hussain Baikaraé. He 
was great-grandson of Timur’s son, Umar Shaikh. (8. L. Poole, p. 268; or 
Stokvis, i, p. 156.) 

* Of the line of Ak-Koinlu, or White Sheep Turkomans. (Sec S. L. Poole, 
pp. 254-5 ; or Stokvis, i., p. 119.) 

* Son of Karai Khan, son of Barik, ete., of the White Horde. (Comp. 
Howorth, ii., p. 685; and Stokvis, i., pp. 158 and 163.) 
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What took place between them and the Moghuls will be herein- 
after related. 

In Shash, which is better known as ‘Tishkand, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan held sway. 

J must now turn to the story of Yunus Khan, without which 
the thread of my history would not be connected. 


CITAPTER II. 


REIGN OF YUNUS KILAN 3 ACCOUN'T OF HIS LIFIO AN) LIST OF UIs 
OFFSVPEING. 


Yunus Kirin was the greatest of all tho Chaghatat Klians, and 
before him there was, in many respects, no one Hike him in his 
family, Nono of the Chaghatai Khins who preceded him had 
passed the age of forty; nay, most of them never reached that age. 
But this prosperous Khin attained to the age of seventy-four. 
‘Towards the end of his life, growing repentant and devout, ho 
became a disciple of that Refuge of the Pious, Nasirnddin Khwaja 
Ubaidullah (in this history, wherever the term ‘“ His Holiness” 
is used, it refers to the Khwaja), and him the Khan followed 
with piety. IIe was also acquainted with many other Shaikhs, 
and used to associate with them. Ifis nature was adorned with 
many high qualitics and virtues; he possessed also many acquire- 
ments, among which may be mentioned the reading of the Koran. 
Ilo was of an even temper, his conversation was charming, and he 
had «a quick perception. He excelled in penmanship, painting, 
and other accomplishments conformable with a healthy nature, 
and was well-trained in singing and instrumental music. IIe 
studied under Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, with whom he spent twelve 
years, and travelled much in foreign countries. Of all these 
acquirements and travels, a more full account will (God willing) 
be given in the First Part of this history. He was graced with 
good qualities and perfect manners, was unequalled in bravery 
and heroism, and excelled especially in archery. In a word, no 
one of all his family can bo compared to him. The Khin had 
seven children. 

1. Mihr Nigar Khinim, whom he gave to Sultin Ahmad Mirza, 
Sho died childless. 

2. Kutluk Nigar Khinim, whom he gave to Omar Shaikh Mirza. 
She had two children: Khainzida Begum, who still honours the 
throne of chastity, and Babar Padishéh, who has illumined the 
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world with the radiance of his power and his exploits, as L have 
recounted in the First Part, and will relate again in this Ispitome 
whenever it suits the context. 

3. Khub Nigar Khinim, who was given to my father, as has 
been mentioned above. 

4. Sulttin Mahmud Khan, a short notice of whose history will 
be given. : 

» Sultin Ahmad Khan, known as Alacha Khan, of whom, also, 
I shall speak briefly. 

6. Sutin Nigar Khinim, who was given to Mirzi Sultan 
Mahmud, son of Sultin Abu Said. She had one son, who is 
known as Mirza Khan; and his son Sulannin is, at the present 
time, king of Badakhshan. 

7. Daulat Sultan Khanim, who fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultan, son of Shahi Beg Khan, at the sacking of Tashkand, She 
too will be mentioned farther on. 


CHAPTER III. 


END OF TILE REIGN OF YUNUS KHAN. LIST OF HIS SONS. TITE REIGN 
OF SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN AND THE REASON OF IIS RUIN. 


At the beginning of the reign of Yunus Khin, all the Moghuls 
dwelt, according to their old custom, in Moghulistin ; they avoided 
all towns and cultivated countries {and regarded them] with great 
repugnance. ‘'hey were Musulinans in nothing but the name; in 
fact, not even in name, for they were carried off invo tne countries 
round abont, and sold as slaves Jike other infidels. After the 
Khin had had the happiness to kiss the feet of his Holiness, the 
latter wrote letters to all the surrounding Musulman rulers, 
saying: “ Wo have seen Sultin Yunus Khin, and it is not lawful 
to molest a tribe whose chief is so good a Musulmin.” 

From that date, no more Moghuls who had been carried off, were 
ever bought or sold as slaves, ina Muhammadan country. The 
Moghuls had always been this kind of [nomadic] people. The 
Khan felt that until they settled down in cultivated countries and 
towns, they could never become true Musulmins. Ile therefore 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring their settlement about. 
When the Khin was leading away the Moghuls to Tashkand, 
a number of them who were loth to go, having seized the Khan’s 
younger son, Sultin Ahmad Khéin, abandoned the party and 
stayed behind in Moghulistin, The Khan meanwhile arrived in 
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Tashkand with his elder son, Sultin Mahmud Khan, and the rest 
of the Moghuls. It would be tedious to relate their proceedings in 
this Epitome, but they will (God willing) be given in the First Part. 
When Yunus Khin went to the palace of eternity, he left the 
kingdom to Sultin Mahmud Khan, and the Moghuls, according to 
their custom, placed him on his father’s throne. Lt is a common 
occurrence that those who inherit what their father has left them, 
do not appreciate its worth; thus the new Khan, undervaluing 
the great Amirs who had served his father, expelled them and 
set up, in their stead, weak-ininded and base men: while his old 
fricnds being defeated, old enemies, who styled themselves new 
friends, now gained the supremacy. But in this new order of 
things, the Khin found it difficult to withstand these [new 
advisers]; nay, was incapable of keeping together his kingdom. 
When Alacha Khan heard of this, although he was occupied with 
rebellions and seditions on the confines of Moghulistin (which 
was under his rule), he did his best to punish those [who opposed 
him], and then, setting up his eldest son, Mansur Khan, in his 
own place, hastened to the court of his brother. This was in the 
year 907 | 1501-2). 

A year and a half previous to this meeting of the two Khans, my 
mother journeyed from this transitory abode to the dwellings of 
eternity. She had six sons: two of them had dicd at the breast, 
four survived her, and of each of these I will speak hereafter. 

One of the most curious facts in my own history is the 
following. While I was yet at my mother’s breast, [ was subject 
to such severe hemorrhoids that the doctors gave up all hope of 
my recovery. My mother, before bearing me, had been four times 
disappointed in child-birth [ajiza]. She had prayed very earnestly 
to God to grant her a son, and after much prayer and supplication 
on her part, I came into existence; hence the unbounded love 
which my mother had for me. When my malady became 
alarming, she turned in every direction in search of help, till at 
length she went to Maulint’ Muhammad Kiizi, who was one of the 
most distinguished of the companions of his Holiness: so much so 
that even at this time his family have many disciples. When he 
had looked on me with his Christ-like glance,! he became very 
thoughtful, and after he had gone out said: “If IT had known 
that the Mirai’s son was in such a grave condition, I should not 
have come.” He ordered no remedy, except frugality, and then 
went on his way. 

One morning he sent one of his servants to my parents, to tell 
them that the Most High God had sent to their child the wine of 
recovery and the meat of life, from ILis heavenly abode. When 


' Christ is always connected with healing in the Muhammadan mind.—R. 
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ny parents heard this eood news, they set oul that same morning’ 
to the place of worship of this holy man, and laid their prayers 
before him. From that same day, marked signs of improvement 
showed themselves in me; and up to the present time I have never 
had a returmm of the hemorrhoids. I would point out that in this 
matter two miracles were performed—one being my recovery 
withont the aid of medicine, the other the fact that the malady 
never returned. And this is the more wonderful miracle of the 
two, for hemorrhoids generally last all one’s life. From that date 
to the end of his life, the Maulana helped and instructed me, both 
publicly and privately. 

The story of each [of the children] will be told in the proper place. 

After these events my mother departed this life. 

Shortly afterwards Shahi Beg Khan, with the inopportune aid 
of Sultin Mahmud Khan, conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, 
and defeated the Timuri Sultins: in particular Babar Padishah, 
who was Sultin Mahmud’s nephew, «nd almost like a son to hin. 
After [these successes] having changed his assurances of obedience 
and friendship, into boasts of pride and insubordination, he began 
to sound the drum of revolt. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Ahmad Tambal, who had been in the 
service of Omar Shaikh Mirzi, although he belonged to the race 
of the Moghul Amirs, revolted in Andijin, on account of the 
improvidence of the Khan, and having got possession of that place, 
began to shoot the arrows of insurrection at the target of 
sovereignty. ‘The two Khins consequently went to crush him—- 
Sultin Mahmud Khan, leaving his son Sultin Muhammad Sultin 
in Tashkand with a strong army, wherewith to oppose his 
perfidious enemies. My father, too, had been left in Uritippa to 
opposo Shahi Beg Whin. And they unagined that the latter 
could not pass between these two armies. But in reality he 
looked upon it as an opportunity to be seized, thinking that he 
would never again find the two Khians with so small a force. 
Therefore he hastened from Samarkand to Farghina, passing by 
Uratippa on his road. [|My father] thinking he had come to lay 
sieve to the town, began to busy himself with its defence. At the 
hour of afternoon praycr, [Shibi Beg] came and encamped close 
to the town, After the sun had deprived the world of its light, 
and had thrown the shadows of night upon the eyes of all creation, 
he broke up his camp and marched away with all possible speed, 
so that before the men in the fort had begun to inquire in which 
direction he had gone, he was many farsdkhs away. When it was 
discovered that he had marched towards Farghina, several 
messengers in succession were despatched, to give notice to the 
Khins of his approach. The messengers and the enemy arrived 
at the same moment. Neither the army of Tashkand nor that of 
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Uritippa, had time to come to the aid of the Khans. The two 
Khans had with them 15,000 men, because in the beginning of the 
year they had [collected a large force] to attack Tambal, whom 
they had severely handled, and whose power they had entirely 
subdued. For this reason, they felt sure that he would now 
resolve on flight as a last resource. They had taken Babar 
Padishaih with them, in order that after things were settled, they 
might set him up on his father’s throne and then return home. 

Tho Khins had not yet reached Andijin. Akhsi, which is one 
of the strongest forts in that country, was occupied by Shaikh 
Bayazid, brother of Tambal; he was treating about submission, 
and for that reason they had tarried near the fort. At this 
juncture, Shahi Bee Khan eame up with 30,000 men, and all his 
Sultans, such as Kuchum Sultan, Suyunjuk Sultin, Jini Bee 
Sultan and others. They had hardly time to draw up ir. Hne, when, 
after a short conflict, the Khans were put to rout by the over- 
powering numbers of the enemy. = Their horses being rendered 
useless with fatigue, the two Kins were taken prisoners. Babar 
Padishah fled to the hills on the south of Parghana. Shahi Bee 
Khan behaved with magnanimity, and having taken possession of 
Tashkand, dismissed the Khans with every mark of favour, saying : 
“With your help and assistance | have won my power: I took you 
captive, but do not kill you: [let you go.” 

In this place, I call to mind the story of the tax-gatherer 
[amalddr], A certain governor had imposed a fine upon a tax- 
gatherer, and went so far as to torture him [in order to make him 
pay it], But a generous Khwaja took pity on him, and bought 
hun out of the hands of his creditors [by paying] the price of the 
fine, and taking him home with him, showed him every kindness 
and attention. One day the tax-collector was sitting with his son, 
and they were talking confidentially, while the Khwaja was 
listening on the other side of the wall. The son said to his father : 
‘“* How can we ever worthily repay the Khwaja for his kindness?” 
The tax-collector answered: ‘“ As soon as [am again in office, tho 
inatter will be simple.” The son then asked: ‘“ How will it be 
easy to repay his generosity?” Tis father replied: ‘*‘ When they 
have again entrusted me with an office, I will press the Khwija 
very hard, and will give him over to the creditors, who will fine 
lim heavily, and when it has come to a matter of life and death 
for him, I will take all his money, and with a part of it will buy 
him off again.” 

When the news of the capture of the Khans reached Tashkand, 
Sultin Muhammad Sultin carried off into Moghulistan, all that he 
was able of his people and family, and of the Moghul Ulus, causing 


my father and my uncle to follow him with all the money they 
could collect. 
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When the Khius were captured, Shahi Beg Khan said: 1 have 
always wished to arrange a marriage, but it has never been granted 
me; to make up for this [disappointment] I must now form three 
marriage alliances.” The youngest sister of the Khan, Daulat 
Sultin Khanim, who has been mentioned above in the lst of 
the children of Yunus Klin, was married to [Shihi Beg’s} son 
‘Timur Sultan.! We took for himself Aisha Sultan Khanim, better 
known as Moghul Khanin, and gave to Jani Beg Khan, Kutnk 
Khanin ; both of these princesses were, in their chastity, bright 
as the sun and pureas the moon. Some of their children are living 
now, and are ruling in Mavara-un-Nahr. 

On the return of the Khins to their old residence, in Moghulistan, 
the younger fell ill, and at the end of the year 909, wandered from 
the garden of earthly dominion to the fields of Paradise. 

From Khwaja ‘Tajuddin Muhammad, who inherited from his 
ancestors the oflice of Shaikh-ul-Islim of that country (and who 
was, In truth, a most admirable, austere man, and endowed with 
many vood qualities) Lhave heard the folowing: “ When the Khan 
was extremely i], 1 said to him, ‘It is commonly reported that 
Shahi Beg Khan has caused poison to be put in your food; if your 
Ilighness is also of this opinion, I will bring some of that powerful 
antidote, which comes from Khitai, and administer it’ The Khan 
replied, ‘ Yes, indeed, Shahi Beg Khin has poisoned me, and the 
poison is this: having risen from the most degraded station to the 
highest elevation, le has taken us two bruthers prisoners and then 
set us at liberty. This disgrace is the cause of my succumbing to 
illness. If yours is an antidote against this kind of poison, it may 
prove efficient.’ ” 

sultin Ahmad Khin had eighteen sons, 

(1.) The eldest, Mansur Khin, from 909 to the present date of 
948,? has ruled over his father’s dominions with absolute power. 
An account of him will be given in this Epitome. 

(2.) Iskandar Sultin, who died a natural death, soon after his 
father’s demise. 

(3.) Sultan Said Kban, whose history will be related. Where- 
over “ the Khin” is spoken of in an absolute way, in this Mpitome, 
it is this Khan that is meant. 

(4.) Babajak Sultin, who is still in the service of Mansur 
Khan. 

(5.) Shih Shaikh Muhammad Sultin, who, together with his 
haram and some of his children, was killed by the fall of his palace 
during an earthquake. 


' In Stokvis’ table of the line of Juji, the son of Shahi Beg is shown as ‘ Yur 
Muhammad.’ Ido not know the authority for thisname. (Manuel d’ Hist., p. 158.) 
* ALL. 948 (1541 a.p.) will then be the date of compiling Part ii. of the 
Tdrih-i-Rashidi—or the Epitome. 
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(6.) Sultan Khalil Sultan, of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak in connection with Sultan Said hin. 

(7.) Aiman Khwaja Sultin, who will also be mentioned in the 
same connection. 

(8.) Chin Timur Sultin, who for some time was in the service 
of Mansur Khan, whom he afterwards abandoned, and entered the 
service of the Khin.’ Mansur Khéin had him brought back, but 
he again fled ; this time going to the court of Babar Padishih in 
Hindustan, Here he rendered good service, and was im return 
‘reated with the utmost honour and respect by the Emperor. Ife 
died of a violent dysentery at Agra, where he was bnricd. 

(9.) Yusun ‘Timur sultan, who like his brother, being tired of 
always gong backwards and forwards between the two Khang, fled 
to the Kazvik and thence to Turin; thence again to the court of 
Ubaid UWah Khanin Bokharé, From there he weut to the court of 
Babar Padishah; him also the Mmperor treated most kindly, and 
ho is now in Jtindnstin. 

(10) Tukhta Bught Sultan, who also went to Ilindustin, where 
he dicd a natural death. 

The other sons dicd natural deaths, at different times. 

Sultin Ahmad Khan had four daughters. 

(1.) Lal Shad Khanim, whose mother was a slave whom tho 
Khan had married |wmim-valad!,  Althongh she was outside the 
circlo of distinction, she was finally married to Muhammad Amir 
Mirai, son of Amir Jabar Birdi, who was a Dughlit, and to their 
family alonc belonged the office of Ulusbeyi in the time of Alicha 
Khan, 

(2.) Mahim Khanim, who was given to Builish Khin, son of 
Uyuk Sultan, 

(3.) The third was married to me, as will be related below. 

(4.) Khadija Sultin Khanim. After the death of Sultan Ahmad 
Khan, Mirzi Aba Bakr, whose story will be told in connection 
with the Khan, took possession of Aksu, the capital of Alicha 
Khan’s dominions. In those days Khadija Sultin Khinim fell into 
the hands of Mirai Abi Bakr. Te, however, treated her kindly 
and gavo her to his son Jahangir Mirzt. When the latter was 
slain, she was given to Shih Muhammad Sultin, son of Sultan 
Muhammad Sultin, son of Sultin Mahmud Khan, as will bo 
related. 
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CHAPTER LV. 


EPTTOMISED ACCOUNT OF ‘THE MARTYRDOM OF SULTAN MATIMUD KMAN 
AND HIS CHILDREN, 


On the death of Sultém Ahmad hin, Sulttn Malhinid Khan 
resigned to his brother’s children all the country and people that 
had belonged to their father, from the frontier of Khitai to the 
confines of Kashghar, viz.: Trifiin, Chalish, Kuehah [Kuehar], 
Aksu and Uch [Ush-Turfin], while he himself withdrew, with 
those few of his own people who yet remained, to the deserts of 
Moghulistin. There he spent five years, dming which time 
nothing of importance happened to him. At length those same 
base men who had caused the night shadows of ruin to overcloud 
the dawn of the Khaw’s reign, filled his mind with evil suggestions, 
saying: “Shahi Beg Khan will treat you kindly, but even if he 
does not, he will at least allow us to icturn to this corner of 
corners.” My uncle used to relate that one day after the death of 
Alacha Khin, he was at the court of Sultin Mahmud Khéin in 
Aksu, where the Khin, being friendly and talkative, asked him: 
“Ts the position of senlliton*? m ‘Tashkand better than that of king 
i Aksu?” My unele replied: “ Verily it is, if the seullion is 
allowed to perform his office.’ At these words the Khiéin was very 
wroth. 

In short, these base inen succeeded im bringing the Khin to 
Farghina., When news of this reached Shéthi Bee Khan, he was 
in Ulang-zadagin. We at once despatched a party of men to find 
him. ‘These men were coming mm exactly the opposite direction to 
the Khin, whom they met and slew, together with his five young 
sons, at Khojand. To commemorate the date of their martyrdom 
the chronogram “ Lab-i-darya-t-Khojand” =914, was devised. (‘This 
matter I will alsu speak of elsewhere.) 

Sultin Mahinud Khan had six sons, five of whom suffered death 
with their father. His eldest son was Sultén Muhammad Sultin. 
When the Khan was setting ont from Moghulistin, in the hope of 
being well treated by Shahi Bee Khan, Sultin Muhammad Sultin 
had done his utmost to dissuade his father from going, but his 
words being of no avail, he separated from his father and stayed 
behind in Moghulistan, From circumstances which, God willing, 
will be related in the First Part [ Tdrtkh-i-Asl], he was not able to 
remain in Moghulistin, but went in dire distress to Baranduk 


* The word in the original is Dastmdl-shu7, meaning, literally, “ towel-washer.”? 
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Khin and Kasim Khan? in the Dasht-i-Kipchik. His followers, 
hoping that Shahi Beg Klin had received Sultin Mahmud Khin 
well, led him by a wrong road and brought him to Tishkand, 
where the Uzbeg sent him to join his father. He left one son, 
whose name was Shih Muhammad Sult4n. ILis history will be 
eiven in my notico of the Khan. 


CHAPTER V. 


ld 
, 
ra 


THE REST OF THE TISTORY OF MY FATHER, MIRZA MUHAMMAD 
IUSAIN KURKAN. 


Wien the Khans fell into the hands of Shahi Bee Khin at Aksn, 
my father was at Uratippa. When Sbahi Beg Khan passed between 
[the two armies| it was not possible for my father to form a 
junction with the Khans, and he found it necessary to go to 
Karitigin, At that time Khnsrau Shih, one of the Amirs of Mirza 
Sultin Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said, was in possession of 
Hisar, Kunduz and Badakhshin. After the death of Mirza 
Sultin Mahmud, ho had blinded his son Sultin Masud Mirz’, and 
When Biisanghar Mirzi, son of Sultin Mahmud Mirza, fled from 
Samarkand, Khusrau Shih sent messengers to him to express his 
repentance, saying: “ What I did, was from fear for iny life, for 
Sultin Masnd Mirzéi had the intention of killing mo; but now, in 
compensation for that act, I will serve you so faithfully that, 
however much my infamous act may have brought down upon me 
the exccrations and curses of mankind, my conduct for the future 
will procure for me their favour and applause.’ In this manner 
did he make abundant promises and protest so much, that he 
deceived Biisanghar Mirzi also, and sent that worthy prince into 
the next world, as if he were an arrow from a bow. 

Thus he brought the whole of the dominion of Sultin Mahmud 
Mirza under his own power. But theso successes filled his mind 
with pride and vainglory. When he was thus at the height of his 
power, my father arrived in Kardtigin, and Khusrau Shah desired 
an interview with him. My father accordingly went to Hisir ; 
and Khusrau Shah, having received him in the Bagh-i-chinar, 
with tho utmost distinction and friendliness, said to him: “I look 
upon your gracious visit as a blessing from God; for it is the 
scason of Shahi Beg Khin’s supremacy. My fear is that though 
this year his mind is set upon the conquest of other torritorics, he 


"The Turki MS. only has Késim Khan’s name here; but it is probably 
correct. (Sce Erskine, J7st., i., p. 192.) 
M 2 
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may next year turn towards this quarter. I have never been to 
war with the Uzbeg, and do not know their mode of warfare, Jor 
every tribe has its own special methods, whether in war or im 
negotiation. he arrangemeut of these matters differs with each 
people according to time and place, and until their methods are 
known, it is difficult to contend with them. Now, as you have 
many times had to do with the Uzheg, both in peace and in war, and 
have experienced, when at war with them, both victory and 
defeat, make known tome all that you have learned, that J may 
be guided by what you tell me. As my reHance is on you, and 
my hope, L beg you to accept, in confirmation of my confidence, 
Sultéinim Begum, dangliter of Sultan Almnad Mirza, and one of 
the princesses, (of my family] that she may be a bond of union 
between us.” 

Such wie words and many more did he utter, and set on foot 
grand preparations for the marriage. 

The destruction [efrdni} of Tashkand and Uratippa was in 
the season of Cancer,! and this affair took place in the end of the 
season of the Balance.? 

Meanwhile, news arrived of the invasion of Shahi Beg Kirin, 
and all the adherents of Khusrau Shih fled in different directions. 
Those who possessed castles, fortified themselves in them, and 
those who had none, fled to the hills and the remote valleys and 
vlens. No one troubled himself about his neighbour. As all 
Khusrau Shah’s people were scattered in confusion, my father 
also took refuge in Karatigin, which is a country of mountain 
fastuesses. Among these mountains they encountered a very 
severe winter. It began to snow as suon as they arrived, and for 
one whole month the weather did not elear, so thas the snow 
reached to a depth of twelve spans, and for those who had settled 
in the valleys, or lived in houses, there was no possibility of 
changing their abode. 

Now Shalt Bee’s purpose in coming [to lisir] was not to seize 
Khusrau Shih, but just to try whether Khusrau Shih had power 
to withstand hin or not. In that inroad he did not commit much 
violence. Whatever plunder did fall into his hands, he seized 
upon. Ife then returned, with the conviction that when he came 
a second time he would frighten away [Khusran Shah] as a fly 
from a dish, with a mere wave of his hand. That winter he also 
wished to test the people of Khorasin. Using the same means, he 
marched on Balkh, where the governor at that time was Sultan 
Kulunjik, acting under Badi-uz-Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan Husain 
Mirzi. Ho commanded his men to invest the town, and spent tho 
whole of that winter in besieging it. ‘he Khordsini were, in 


' About June-- 150.3. 2 'The end of autumn. 
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spite of their numerous attacks on the enemy, unable to relieve 
Balkh. Thus, during that winter, he weighed Khusrau Shih and 
the Khorasini in the scales of experiment, and found that neither 
of them equalled himself in weight. 
jut while Shahi Beg Khan was engaged in besieging Balkh, 
Khusran Shih was left free from molestation, and his men again 
assembled. In short, his affairs began to prosper, and he sent 
messengers Without intermission to Shahi Bee Khan, with suitable 
expressions of friendship, which Shahi Bee Khan returned in kind. 
That winter, when Jxshusrau Shih was recovering his peace of 
mind, news arrived from Karatigin that there had been a great 
fall of snow, so that no one was able to get away. Khusran Shih 
maumediately despatched 20,000 men, under his brother Mir Vali.! 
Those in Naratigin were under no apprehensions from anything 
on his side, but remained where they were, far and near. When 
they learned the approach of the army, they immediately mustered 
all the men they could, to the number of about 500, and occupied 
the pass. The snow was so deep that no one dared leave the road. 
joth sides dismounted and the fight commenced. [Tt lasted from 
morning till night. Finally our people had no arrows left, for on 
both sides every arrow that was shot was lost in the snow. ‘The 
enemy were very numerous, and advanced to the fight mm detach- 
ments ; While as soon as the arrows of one detachment were expended, 
another came up to take its place and continued the fight. But we 
had on our side only one body, and towards evening, our arrows 
being entirely expended, our people turned and fled. Among the 
Amis of my father, who died of arrow-wounds in that fight, wero 
Bagh Yasir Oghlin, Kliush Rai Kukildash, and several more. My 
father escaped, with six others, towards the hills of the country of 
Farghana, which lic on the eastern side of that country, between 
Kashghar and Andijin. In those mountains are people whom 
they call Jagirik, and who, at that time, were great cattle- 
stcalers. Not long after this, however, they we1e exterminated by 
Mirzi Abi Bakr.2 But Khusrau Shah had carried away all our 


' Only one text gives the name of Mir Vali. He was also brother of Baki 
Chaghaniini, so often mentioned by Baber. He played a considerable part, but 
eventually fell into the hands of Shahi Beg, who beheaded him at Samarkand in 
150t. (irskine, Mist., i., pp. 95 and 212.) 

* The country of the Jagirik must have been in the mountains which bound 
the upper part of the Alai valley on the north, and separate it from the lower 
country of Farghina, Secing that the tribe is said to have been exterminated 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, it is scarcely surprising that no 
trace of them, or of the name of their country, should remain. Baber mentions 
the tribe, calls it a very numerous one, and says that they inhabited “the 
mountains that lie between Farghina and Kishghar.” Secure in these moun- 
tains, they refused to pay tribute, and accumulated great numbers of sheep, 
horses, and yaks. Baber describes how, in a.u. 900, he eent a force to plunder 
them, taking 20,000 sheep and 1500 horses, which he divided among the soldiers 
of his army, then in a state of destitution. (Memoirs, p. 39.) 
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servants and retinue to Kunduz, where they spent ono year as 
best they could. 

Having reached this point in my narrative, if I omitted to give 
a short account of Shahi Bee Khan, the chain of my history would 
not be continuous. 


GUYAPTER VI. 
HISTORY OF SUAILE BEG KITAN. 


Wren the great judge and disposer of all things determines to 
exalt some mortal with the crown of sovereignty and make him 
illustrious, he so arranges that great warriors and intelligent 
councillors assemble round his person, who may defend him from 
his cnemies and ill-wishers, and make all far-sighted men blind 
and all attentive men deaf, so that father and son, brother and 
brother, are at enmity with one another. ‘These words may serve 
as a preface to the story of Shahi Beg Ihan. 

IIe wes the son of Shah Badigh Sultan, the son of Abulkhair 
Khin. After the death of Abulkhair Kin, disputes arose among 
those whom he had left behind. To such a leneth were these 
quarrels carried, that each one went in a different direction, and 
thus all the men of noble lineage—-the Sultans and the Mirzidas-— 
who were held in esteem by the people, were scattered. In this 
confusion, Shahi Beg Khan, after much suffermeg and wandering, 
being driven to extremity by want, went to Miavari-un-Ivahr, where 
Sultan Ahmad Mirza’, son of Sultan Abu Said Mirza, was reigning, 
Sultan Abinad Mirza was a powerful king, and had round him Amirs 
of such dignity and pretensions that they aimed at having kings 
in their service. Onc of these Amirs was Amir Abdul-Ali Tarkhan, 
Governor of Bokhari. Shihi Beg Khan beeame his vassal, and 
was entered as one of his retainers. Jn ke manner several other 
Sultans entered his service. From this circumstance, an estimate 
may be formed of the splendour and dignity of Sultan Ahmad 
Mirzi. As Jong as Sultan Ahmad Mirzi remained in the bonds of 
this life, Shahi Beg Khan stayed in the service of Abdul-Ali 'Tar- 
khin. The Mirza and Abdul-Ali Tarkhin died at about the samo 
time, after which Shahi Beg Khan went to Turkistin and sought 
the protection and favour of Sultin Mahmud Khan, who did not 
deny him what support and assistance lay im his power to give, 
till finally, by means of the aid afforded him by the Khan, Shahi 
Beg Khan took possession of Samarkand and Bokhara. Then the 
numbor of his troops rose from two or three hundred to 50,000 ; 
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or rather to 60,000. From the time of his going to Turkistan, by 
the help of Sultan Malunud Khan, his power had inereased daily. 
All the Sultins and Amirs, and other adherents of Abulkhair 
Khan, who had been wandering ainlessly in the wastes of the 
Dasht-i-KGpehak, now joined him ; and thus he arrived at power. 

After the reduction of Samarkand and Bokhari, he turned 
agunst his own benefactor. Thus was the protector undone by 
the dependant. When news of this reached the ears of Alicha 
Khan, he set out from Moghulistan to his brother’s aid. The 
result, as has been bricily related above, was that ho captured and 
set at liberty the hin | Mahmud], and took from him as many of 
the Moghuls as was possible. Thus to his Uzbeg army there wero 
added 30,000 Moghuls. | Verses) . 

Leaving ‘isiicuil, he did not t: iy ee in Samarkand, but pro- 
cecded to ravage Tisirand to besiege Bal kh (as has been mentioned ). 
Having passed the winter of 909 | 1508-f£) in the siege of Balkh, 
he went, in the beginning of spring, to Samarkand, and remained a 
mouth or two m the open country | Saki) round that town. Ilo 
then turned lis victorious arms against Andijin. Che first year 
When le captured the Khan, he did not trouble himself with 
Tambal or Andijin, being fully vecupied in settling the affairs of 
Tashkand. Moreover, before the conquest of that place, Shaikh 
Bayazid had hastened fearlessly out to receive him, and had shown 
him signs of Joyalty.  'Tambal also had proffered him timely 
assurances of devotion, with all of which he showed Limself con- 
tented, and returned that same year. Having thus sct his mind 
at rest with regard to the Moghuls and Tashkand, and having had 
an opportunity of forming an estimate of the Histri and the 
Khorasitni, he wished first of all to settle the question of Andijin 
and Tambal, that he might, with a calm mind, proceed with the 
reduction of [listr and the extermination of Khusrau Shih, which 
was tho first step towards the conquest of Khorasan. 

When he reached Marghinin, which is one of the chief towns of 
Barghina, Tambal abandoned all the forts in Farghina, and col- 
lected a force within the fort of Andijin. On this news being 
brought to Shahi Bog Khan, he and all his wisest advisers were 
agreed that this bringing together, into one place, of the troops | of 
Pambal] only made the conquest oisier for them. With all speed, 
therefore, they hastened to Andijin, and being sure that they 
should find him, prepared for a siege; it was resolved that Shahi 
Beg Khan should conduct the siege in person, while the rest of the 
Sultans should ravage and spoil the country round, seizing the 
forts and men, and laying waste the whole region. The next 
year they would return to complete the work of devastation. 
But the hand of fate seized 'T'ambal by the collar and hastened 
him to his end. He came out of the fort saying: “ Let us meet 
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them in the open field”; and he led 10,000 a out of the wally, 
When Shahi Beg Khan arrived, Tambhal, judging of their numbers 
from the dust they raised, retired. But before he could reach the 
fort, many of his men had fallen by the edge of the sword, and 
ambal and his brothers, broken and terrified, crept into the 
citadel. [t had been decided that that year they should lay waste 
his territories? and then return home, so that the enterprise should 
be easy the next year. Tle himself, however, went to meot his 
fate: and thus the undertaking which was to have been accom- 
plished the year following, was achieved in forty days. When 
Shahi Bee Khin saw that the fugitives, in terror of their lives, 
had taken refuge in the fort, he resolved to shut them up and to 
push the siege vigorously forward. 

After the defeat in Kardatigin, my father crossed to the country 
of the Jaginik. 

The most surprising thing of all was that, althoneh news had 
reached (‘Tambal] of the movements of Shahi Bee Khan, instead of 
making preparations to withstand the advance of Shahi Bey Khan, 
he went to attack my father,in Jagirik, The Jagirik, allying 
themselves with iny father, took up a strong position in the valley 
of Puruk Shirin? On the arrival of 'Tambal, fighting began and 
Jasted continuonsly for three days. J have heard iny father say : 
“On the third day we had used every means in our power to hold 
our ground. When night fell we became very thoughtful and 
distressed, wondering what would become of us if. the enemy 
renewed the attack, for most of our active men had been killed or 
womnded, and there was no one left. Wow will it be with us to- 
Inoirow? But when day broke we were filled with astonishment 
and wonder, for on going up to the top of the hill, we saw the 
winy hurrying away with all possible speed, in divisions and 
detachments. Our joy and e¢ratifieation knew no bounds, and wo 
jmmediately sent off some of those who were not wounded, or 
whose wounds were not mortal, to obtain information, One man 
was brought in. Ilo said that at midnight some one had brought 
news [to ‘Tambal] that Shahi Beg Khan had reached Kand Badan, 
and on Icarning this, he had set out without delay. This news 
caused fresh life and immeasurable joy to spring up in us. Wo 
forthwith sent a messenger to Shihi Beg Khan, to say that we had 
come to that country in great distress, owing to the confusion of 
times ; that when news of the arrival of the Khin reached us it 
was as if life [jan] had come to us; whatever the royal mandate 
should lay upon us we were ready to perform, Our messenger 

' ‘That is, the Uzbegs should lay waste ‘Lambal’s territories, 

* Sce note 2, p. 165. From the position of J agirik and fiom what follows, it 
would appear that Turuk Shardn was in one of the valleys of the north slope of 


pe ae mountains. It could not have been far to the south and east of Kand- 
saddne. 
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reached Andijan on the sccond day of the siege. He was imme- 
diately sent back to tell us that we were desired to hasten on 
without delay, and that everything we could hope for or desire 
would be done fur us. We were very apprehensive, but having 
no other place to go to, and deeming it the most advantageous 
plan for ourselves, we set out with light hearts. 

“When I came into the Khis presence, he showed me all 
honour and respect, and received me in the most friendly way, 
saying to all his Sultans and Amirs: § Mihaminad TWusain Kurkan 
is onr eucst; L expect you all to entertain him asa guest.’ And 
every day, while the siege was in progress, all the Sultans and 
Amirs entertained us with feasts and banquets and showed us 
marked attention, 

“On the morning of the forty-first day, Tambal imcunted to the 
top of one of the towers and called out with a loud vcice: ‘Tam 
a Mirza, remember my services and the time of our infancy. ‘Tell 
me what PE should do— [and J will do itl?” (Now Tambhal was 
my father’s foster brother.) My father continued: “ Although 
T had been very badly treated by him, it made my heart sad to sec 
him iu this evil plght, and Lasked: ‘Why do you not strengthen 
the fortress?’  Tambal replied: ‘IL eannot continue hostilities ; 
what is to be done?’ Lanswered: ‘The only hope for the helpless 
is surrender’ ‘Timur Sutin was present. Tambal at once came 
out of the fort with lis brothers, Ile came in confusion and 
alarm, and threw his arms round my neck. They | the Uzbeg 
vrauted him no respite, but that same hour put them all to the 
sword, They then closed the gates of the fort, and wonld not 
allow any kind of plunder or rapine to be carried on.” 

That country was then given to Jani Beg Sultin, and Shili 
Beg, eccompanied by my father, retraced his steps and arrived in 
samarkand. [There] they spent a few days in military prepara- 
tions, after which they set out to attack Khusrau Shih. On 
reaching ILisar, they found the fort defended by Shiram Chahra, 
w dependant of Ikhusrau Shah. Shihi Beg Khin conducted the 
siege In person, but after a few days Shiram Chahra begged for 
quarter, and coming out, surrendered the fort. Tho han, 
observing his promuise,! let Shiram go. Shiram stayed for a time 
among the followers of the Khan, and many who had formerly 
been attached to him, now rejoined him. 

It is not known how it came about, but the same day that the 
Khin began, personally, tu lay siege to Ilistr, he also sent a 
mandate to Mahinud Sultin, ordering him to take as many men 
from the army as he wanted, and to advance on Kunduz, 

Khusrau Shah for a long time past had been filling Kunduz 
with stores, provisions and treasure, and had proclaimed that he 

' A promise to give quarter seems to be implied. 
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had supplies enongh to last him for twenty years. If all else 
should fail [he said} we shall, at least, be able to remain inside the 
fort for twenty years, dead or alive. 

While he was busy with this vain boasting, news camo that 
Shihi Bee Khan was laying siege to Tisar, and that Mahmud 
Sultin was crossing the River Amuya.! That same hour, abandon- 
ing all his stores, he packed up whatever he could, and in the 
utmost confusion aud disorder, set out for the hills, hoping there 
to find a refuge. A few days later, Mahmud sultin entered 
Kunduz, where I myself happened to be, with my sisters and 
iIny younger brother. It has been stated already, that a marriage 
connection had heen formed between my father and Sult#anim 
Begum, and atter the above related circumstances, we were 
carried off to Kunduz. During our sojourn there, Sultanim Begum 
give birth to a son, named Abdullah, whose history will be told 
In various connections, My father had accompanied Mahmud 
Sultin, for the greatest intimacy existed Detween them. ‘Phe 
reason for this was as follows. In Jus earlier days, Nhdalu Bee 
Khin had made every possible effort to obtain supreme power, 
and was bound by no promises or agreements. Whenever an 
occasion offered he pushed his ambitious projects: if he was 
successful he would say: “Jt was God’s will”; if he failed he 
was always ready with a thousand excuses and pretexts. In this 
way, frequent misunderstandings arose between him and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan. The wonder is that im every instance, lis pretext, 
such as it was, should have heen accepted. It would be tedious to 
enter here into the details of this matter, which will be given in 
the Pirst Part [ Tdrthh-i-Asl). 1 will, however, give one instance 
in this place. Shahi Beg was then in 'Turkistin at the height of 
favour and prosperity, when Sultan Mahmud Khan led an army 
against Tambal. After three days’ march, in consequence of soe 
untoward events (mentioned in the Tdrikh«-Asl) his projects 
were frustrated and he marched back again. All the Amirs who 
had come from [beyond] the frontiers to join the army, now 
returned and settled down again within their own territories. 


' The aucient town of Anaya or Amol stood some three or four miles from the 
left bank of the Oxus, on the road from Mery to Bokhara. According to the 
Arab geographers followed by Sprenger, the distanec from Merv was calculated 
at 36 farsaihs, and from Bokhara at 19 f. by one authority and 22 f. by another. 
The ferry crossed to Ferebr (Farab) on the right bank, a namo still extant on 
modern inaps, near Charjui, which latter plaec, indeed, represents the ancicnt 
Amuya. ‘The name of the river—Amu—is said by some of the Arab writers to 
have been derived from that of the town, but possibly this statement should be 
reversed, The Chincse travellers of the Mongol period called the river, Amu and 
An-bu. In the Turki MSS. used for this translation, by Mr. Ross, Amur is written 
where Amuye stands in the Persian. ‘The addition of the letter 7 is not, however, 
unfrequent in ‘Turki renderings of forcign names, as remarked in uote 8, p, 186 
ieee on Ursang. (See Sprenger, pp. 16 and 17, and map I. Bretschneider ii., 
p. 62. 
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When news of the Khian’s expedition reached Shahi Beg Khan 
in Turkistin, he at once placed the foot of ambition in the stirrup 
of enterprise, and marched to attack Tashkand. We sent Mahmud 
Sultan against Sairim, which in old books is called Isbijab,! but 
while on lis road he learnt that tho Khan had retumed. Tle 
instantly sent a messenger to say that his Highness had set out 
to punish his rebellious vassal Tambal, while le had come to 
protect Tashkand, and [the Khan’s] family and household. (‘Though 
except himself there was no one to hurt them.) Teariig of his 
Highness’s return to his capital, he had also returned, and, in 
effect, lie did go back to Turkistin. Tle moreover despatched swift 
messengers to Mahmud Saltin, enjoining him, likewise, to molest 
no place, but to return. But before the messengers could arrive, 
Malunud Sultan, snpposing Saiaim to be unprotected, had been 
to plunder, The Governor of Saitim was Amir Aluuad, one of 
the Itaraji Amirs, and uncle of Tambal, but nnlike his nephew, 
he was a worthy man and a devoted servant to Sultin Mabmad 
Kian. Ife went out to check Mahinund Sultan, and the two 
forees met, when Mahmud Sultan was seized and brought bound 
before the Khan. The Khin sent for my father, who, on his 
arrival, begeed that the prisoner’s life might be spared; therefore 
he | Malmud] was treated with great kindness and then allowed 
to depart. On this account a very close intimacy and warm friend- 
ship sprang up between my father and Mahmud Sultin. Ie 
accompanied Mahmud sultan to Kunduz, and there caused us to 
rejoin his own party; thus our families and houscholds arrived 
al Shahr-i-Sabz, a town which Shahi Beg Khan had given to my 
father as a fief. Froin the time of the return from Balkh to that 
now mentioned, only one spring had elapsed. At the begining 
of the winter, Shahi Beg Khan set out against Khwirizm, while 
iny father fled into Khorasin. 

In this place, for the proper understanding of what followed, it 


' [shijab, or Asbijab, is * name frequently employed by the carly Arabian 
gcographers. It has been thought by some modern writers to be the old name 
for Chimhend, but here is a distinct statement that Sairdim is its modern repre- 
sentative. ‘The present Suirdm lies only some seven or eight miles distant from 
Chimkend; but Sir H. Yule gives reasons for believing that the town of that 
name mentioned by authors in the fifteenth eentury, stood some distance farther 
cast. He notices that Uulagu, on his march to Persia in the thirteenth century, 
reached Savrdém the sccond day after passing Talas—i.e. Tdraz; also that 
Rashid-ud-Din speaks of an ancient city of vast size called Avari-Sadram, near 
Talas. Sir H. Yule docs not mention the date to which Rashid-ud-Din refers, 
and the book he quotes is, I regret, not accessible to me. If, however, the city 
was ancicnt in Rashid-ud-Din’s time (end of thirteenth century), it is ju. possible 
that the modern Sairam may have been in existence at the tincof Mirza Haidar’s 
history. The distanee between the modern Sairam and Aulia-Ata (which, as we 
have seen, was about on the site of 'Tariz) is as nearly as possible 110 miles, or 
about five ordinary marches in that country. ‘Rhus, if the older Sairam lay two 
marches westward of Tiirdz, the distance between it and the modern town would 
not be great. (See Yulo’s Cathay, p. ec. Kostenko’s Turk/stan, i, p. 28). 
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will be necessary to give some account of Babar Padishth and 
Sultan Naid Klein. Some further details will, God willing, be 
given in the Iurst Part. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF BABAR PADISHUIL: ILS CONNECLIION WITH 
THE MOGHULS 3; AND HES MARLY FEINTORY, 


There existed anciently, between the Chaghatai and the Moghuls, 
& bitter enmity. Morcover, from the time of Amir Timur till that 
of Sultan Abu Said Mirza, some one of the race of Chaghatai Khan, 
son Of Chingiz Whiau, had always been placed on the royal throne, 
and was honoured with the title of Ning, in spite of the fact that 
he was [in reality] a prisoner, as one may gather from the royal 
mandates. When it came to the tun of Sultan Abu Said Mirza to 
reign, this king discarded the old custom; Yunus Khan was sum- 
moned from Shiraz, and was sent into Moghulistin to oppose his 
brother Tsin Bugha Khan. But in this Mpitome there is no space 
for an aceount of the removal of the Khin to Shiraz, of the 
Khanship of Isin Bughda Khan, or of the reign of Sultan Abu Said 
Mirza. 

To be brief, Sultan Abu Said Mirza said to Yunus Khan: ‘ vhe 
old order of things has been changed; you must now lay aside all 
your | former] pretensions: that is to say, the royal mandates will 
be issued in the name of this dynasty [tabaka], and henceforth 
there must be friendship between us, and a bond of union.” 

When Yunus hin came to Moghulistin, he, after thirty years 
of hardship and suffering, got the upper hand of Isin Bugha 
Khan, as will be briefly related in connection with the history of 
Sultan Said Khan and Mirza Aba Bakr. 

The noble mind of Yunus Khan was thus set at rest; Sultan 
Abu Said Mirza changed an old enemy into a new friend. Yunus 
Khan was desirous of making a return for his kindness, and [said 
to himself]: ‘‘ Perhaps in the saine way that he has changed an old 
enemy into a new friend, I will change a friend into a relation.” 
‘T'o this end, he gave to the three sons of Mirza Sultin Abu Said 
(namely, Sultin Ahmad Mirai, Sultin Mahmud Mirza, and Omar 
Shaikh Mirzi) three of his daughters in marriage; the names of 


' The main facts regarding Yunus’ exile in Persia have been noticed at 
pp. 74 and 84-5; while some remarks concerning the Khanship of Isin Bugha IT. 
will be found in the Introduction, Sec. ii. 
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these three danghters being Mihr Nigar Khanim, Sultan Nigar 
Khanim, and Kutlik Nigar Nhanim,  (Phese have all been 
already mentioned. ) 

As Farghina, the country of Omar Shaikh, was situated on the 
borders of Moghulistan, | Yunus Kin | became more intimate and 
friendly with him than with either of his brothers: indeed, the 
Khan made no distinction between him and his own children, and 
whenever they pleased they used to come and go between each 
other’s countrics and residences, demanding no ceremony, but 
being satistied with whatever was at hand. 

On the occasion of the birth of Babar Padishah. a messeneer was 
sent to bear the good tidings to Yunus Khan, who came from 
Moghulistan and spent some tine with |Omar Shaikh! When the 
child’s head was shaved, everyone gave feasts and entertainments. 
Never were two kings kuown to be on such terms of intimacy as 
were Yunus Khan and Omar Shaikh Mirzi. In short, the Padishah 
was born on the 6th of Moharram of the year 888. Maulana 
Munir Marghinéni, one of the Ulamas of Ulugh Bee Mirza, 
discovered the date in the [numerical value of the letters! of 
Shash Moharram. They begged his Holiness to choose a name for 
the child, and he blessed hun with the name of Zahir-ud-Din 
Muhammad. 

At that time the Chaghatéil were very rude and mneultured 
[buzury|, and not refined [bdazdré| as they are now; thus they 
found Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad difficult to pronounce, and for 
this reason gave him the name of Babar. In the public prayers 
[Ahutba| and in royal mandates he is always styled ‘ Zahir-ud-Din 
Bibar Muhammad, but he is best known by the name of Babar 
Padishah. lis genealogy [is as follows|. Omar Shaikh Kurkin, 
son of Sultan Abu Said Kurkiu, son of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, 
son of Miran Shah Mirza, son of Amir Timur Ihurkin. And on 
the mother’s side: Kutluk Nigtr Kbanim, daughter of Yunus 
Khan, son of Vais Khan, son of Shir Ali Khan, son of Muhammad 
Khan, son of Khizir Khwaja Khan, son of ‘Tughluk Timur Khan. 
This prince was adorned with various virtues, and clad with 
numberless good qualities, above all of which bravery and humanity 
had the ascendant. In the composition of ‘Turki poctry he was 
second only to Amir Ali Shir, He has written a Divan, in the 
purest and most lucid Turki. [ce invented a style of verse called 
“Mubaiyan,” and was the author of a most useful treatise on 
Jurisprudence, which has been adopted generally. Ilo also wrote 
a tract on Turki Prosody, superior in elegance to any other, and 
put into vorse the Rasala-i-Validiyyah of hig Holiness. ‘Then 
there is his Vakdi}! or Turki History, which is written in a simple, 

' The “Memoirs” of Babcr. It is interesting to notice that about ten years 
after Baber’s death, his Memoirs were in the hands of Mirza Haidar. Baber died 
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unaffected, and yet very pure style. (Some of tho storios from 
that work will be reproduced here.) He excelled in music and 
other arts. In facet, no one in his family before him ever possessed 
such talents as his. Nor did any of his race over perform such 
wonderful exploits, or expericuce such strange adventures, as did 
he. Ile was twelve years of age when his father, Omar Shaikh 
Mirz.i, died. Jn his Vakai, which, though in Turki, is written 
in very elegant and florid style, he says: “On Monday, the 4th of 
Ramazan, Omar Shaikh Mirzt having flown from the top of the 
precipice with his pigeon and his pigeon-house, became a falcon, at 
the age of thirty-nine.”? This occurred in the year 899, and after 
his father’s death Babar Padishih was raised to the throne, being, 
at that time, twelve years of age. ‘There was so much dissension 
between Biisanehar Mirai and Sultin Alt Mirza (the sons of 
Sultin Mahmud, son of Sultan Abu Said)? that neither of them 
had streneth enough to protect Samarkand, When information of 
this [state of affairs] reached Andijin, the Emperor set out to 
attack Samarkand. Although the Mirzis had become very weak, 
they offercd him stout resistance ; but finally, Baisanghar having 
no power left, abandoned the town and fled towards Hisir, where 
he was put to death by Khusrau Shih (as already mentioned), 
The Emperor took Samarkand, and quartered in it as many of the 
troops of Andijin as was possible, while the rest returned to 
Andijin, some with his permission, sume without. 

On the arrival of ‘Tambal, of whom we have spoken, he, in eon- 
junction with some other Amirs, set Jahingir Mirzi, younger 
brother of the Emperor, upon the throne. 

Tho Chicf Judge | Kazi] of Andijan, a very pious and religious 
man, who had done everything in his power to forward the 


in 9387 ar. (26 Dee. 1030), and Mirza Waidar was in India from about 948 to 947. 
It was probably at this time, therefore, that he acquired a copy of his cousin’s 
Memoirs. The pity is that he says nothing to enlighten us regarding the gaps 
or lost chapters, in the Memoirs. es 

' Raber, in his Memoirs, describes his father’s death. After montioning that 
Akhsi, where Omar Shaikh lived, “is situated on a steep precipice, on the 
very edge of which some of its buildings are raised,” he continues, according to 
Ierskine’s translation (p. 7): “ Omar Shaikh Mirza was precipitated from the 
top of the steep, with lig pigeons and pigcon-house, and took his flight to the 
other world.” In Pavet de Courteille’s translation from the Turki, the passave 
stands: “Se changea en faucon” di. p. 11). The allusion to a “falcon” in this 
connection, I cannot explain. 

? In the very detailed table of the descendants of ‘Timur, given by Prof. Bloch- 
mann, in Vol. I. of the Adu-z-Albar/, the name of Sultan Ali does not appear 
among the sons of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Only three sons are entered there— 
viz., Baisanghar Mirza, Masud Mirza, and Khan Mirza; but we know that the 
last of these had also another name—that of Sultan Vais Mirza, which does not 
appear in Prof. Blochmann’s table. It is possible, therefore, that Ali may have 
becn a second name of one of the two other brothers, but as this is merely a 
conjecture, I have added tho name of Ali to the abbreviated table of Timuri 
attached to this volume. (See note, p, 203). 
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Hmperor’s interests, was wautouly publ to death. A short time 
before the murder of the Kazi, the adherents of the Emperor had 
strengthened and defended the fort of Andijan, and had sent 
letters of cntreaty (to the limperor], representing that if he did 
not come quickly, Andijin would fall, and that after it Samarkand 
would also succumb, On recciving these letters, the Emperor left 
Samarkand, and set out for Andijin, On reaching Khojand, how- 
ever, news was brought him that the enemy had won the day. 
The Hmperor, having left one place, and lost the other, was 
ercatly perplexed, and betook himself to his uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Khidin. 

Tho Kmperor’s mother, and her mother, Isin Daulat Beewn, 
went to their son and sister, This sister was my mother. On 
this account the Kimperor, also, stayed in our country. His hosts 
exerted themselves to the utmost on his behalf, and after many 
severe hardships, after many victories and defeats, the Emperor 
once more became ruler of Samarkand. He fought many battles 
with vival claimants for Samarkand, and experienced both victory 
and defeat. At length he was besieged, and when all his power of 
resistance had gone, he gave his sister, Khanzida Beemn, to Shahi 
Bee Khan, and making some kind of treaty, left Samarkand, 
which thus fell again into the hands of Shihi Beg Khan. It 
would be very tedious were I to relate all the details; however, to 
he brief, the Emperor [again] repaired to his uncle. Waving 
eiven up all idea of [regaining] Samarkand, he determined to 
secure Andijin. Tho Khins also, having bound the girdle of 
endeavour round the waist of fatherly love, exerted themsvlves to 
the utmost to take Andijin, that they might give it to the 
Mimperor, with the result which has been mentioned above. After 
the last battle, in which the Khans fell into the hands of Shahi 
eg Khan, the Emperor fled to the hills on the south of tho country 
vf Farghdna, where he underwent many hardships and innumerable 
inuisfertunes. Moreover, his mother was with him, as were also 
most of his servants, together with the family and children, In 
that journey (and verily, as the Prophet himself said, “ Travelling 
is a foretaste of Hell”) they all suffered great hardships, aud with 
difficulty reached, at length, the territory of Tisir, which is the 
capital of Khusrau Shih, hoping that they might participate in 
the humanity for which he was renowned. But he, like the 
heavens, changed, and averting the face of compassion, turned 
the back of unkindness towards that master of benevolence. But 
beyond this he did not do them any injury. And thus, in the 
same state of dejection, affliction, apprehension, and evasion, they 
passed on towards Ghuri and Baklin. When they reached this 
quarter, the back of their strength being broken, and the foot of 
vigour being bound, they tarried for a few days. 
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Tlow often in misfortune is there a hidden blessing ! Although 


waiting in that place was a cause of great affliction to them, it 
turned out most providentially, and ita way which the most far- 
sighted person conld not have foreseen. For at this very crisis, the 
advance of the standards of Shahi Bog Khan on Hisir, and the 
approach towards Kunduz of the drums of Mahmud sSultin, caused 
the boasting Khusrau Shah to desert lis kingdom, as has been 
related above. Tle, too, fled to the hills of Ghuri; and on his 
arrival there, learnt that the Emperor was still among the moun- 
tains. That same night lus servants and retinue, both great 
and sinall, from the Mir to the eroom, all flocked to the court, of 
the Mmperor. Khusran Shah saw nothing left for it but to hasten 
also to offer his services. Yet this man had put out the eyes of 
ono of the Emperor's cousins, Sultan Masud Mirza, aud had brought 
Masud’s brother, Baisanghar Mirza, to the bicr, after having raised 
him to the throne; also, at the time when the Emperor had arrived 
on his frontier, he had, with extreme jarslmness, ordered lim to 
quit the country. 

Moreover, Miiza Khan, a younger brother of the cruelly-treated 
Mirzis, whose father and mother were both closely connected with 
the Hinperor’s father and mother, had shared in all the Hinperor’s 
sufferings and trials in the mountains, and was at this time with 
him. When Khusrau Shah arrived m the Emperors presence, 
Mirzi Khan petitioned that he might be put to death, by way of 
retaliation for his treatment of his | Mirzi Khan’s] two brothers. 
The Emperor, whose natural disposition was a humane one, said 
to Mirai Khan: “Lt would be a pity, a thousand pities, to comparo 
two good angels with this devil of a king, and to such purpose 
did he pierce the pearls of love with the diamond of mercy, that at 
last he caused Mirza Khan to desist from his demand and be satis- 
fied. When Khusrau shih looked upon the Imperor and Mirzi 
Khan, the forehead of his folly became moist with the perspiration 
of shame, but the Kmperor wiped it clean with the sleeve of forgive- 
ness and the skirt of pardon. When the audience was terminated, 
the Kmperor commanded the treasurers to take back all the pro- 
perty, treasure, horses, etc., which they had brought to him, just 
as they were, although he had only one horse suitable to his rank, 
and that was used also by his mother. From this an idea may be 
formed of what necessarics [he had at his command]. IIe ordored 
that none of [ Kliusrau’s] effects should be confiscated. Although 
the Emperor was very needy, he would not take any of the presents, 
but gave him back all his arms and treasures untouched, and 
declined ali that was offered. This is one trait out of a thousand, 
in the Emperor’s character. Khusrau Shih, having obtained per- 
mission to go tou Khorasan, separated from tle Emperor, and pro- 
cecded to his destination. Itis astonishing that, with such a force as 
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he had, he did not attempt to defend his own State. Tlaving got 
some help from Khoraisin, he went and attacked Kunduz, where 
he was put to death without much ado. Verily the murder of a 
master, or a master’s son, Is a portentous deed! 

The Emperor, im one night, became master of 20,000 men, 
tovether with great Amirs, such as Baki Chaghdniini,! Sultin 
Alunad Karaul, Baki Nila Furush and others, who took office under 
him. 

[Having made the necessary preparations] they set ont against 
Kabul. After tho death of the Emperors uncle, Ulugh Bee 
Mirza’ of Kabul, Mukim, son of Zunnun? Arghun, one of the 
Mirzas of Sultin Tusain, had taken possession of Kabul. — Lunime- 
diately on the artival of the Emperor, he went out to oppose him, 
hut secing the enemy’s superior numbers, he fled back and prepared 
to defend himself in the fort of Kabul. At leneth, being mnable 
to hold out, he begged for quarter and surrendered the fort. 
Faithful to his agreement, the Emperor allowed him to proceed to 
Kandahar, with all his effects and followers. From that date, 
909, to the present date, 948, Kabul has remained in the hands of 
the Mmperor and his descendants. 

Waving brought down my history to this puint, it is time to 
turn to the procecdings of Sultan Said Khan ; also to those of my 
father, of his journey to Khorasin, and of his relations with the 
Emperor. The first part will be given briefly, and the latter part 
in detail. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BEGINNING OF THE STORY OF SULTAN SALD KHAN, SON OF SULTAN 
AIIMAD KIEAN, SON OF SULTAN YUNUS KHAN, AND TITE SUFFERINGS 
AND IFARDSHIPS HE ENDURED AT THE OUTSET OF TIS CAREER. 


| Tere follows a somewhat lengthy dissertation on the advantages 
of inisfurtune, into which is intruduced an anecdote in verse 
concerning Moses, taken from the “ Salsalat-uz-Zahab” or “ Golden 


1'The texts differ here. The Turki MS, has Aalghdn Chaighdtai in the place 
of Baki Chaghinidini. The latter name, however, is certainly correct, as-is 
evident from a reference to Baber’s memoirs (pp. 128, seqy.), where these transae- 
tions are set forth. Baki of Chaghiniin was a younger brotherof Khusrau Shah, 
and is dcseribed by Baber as “a man of much weight.” The country of Chag- 
hinidn, it may be remarked, was situated on the middle and upper courses of the 
Surkhan and Kifirnahin rivers. ‘Lhe name is now obsolete. 

> Usually written Zulnun. For an account of his life and lineage, sce Erskine’s 
ITistory, i., pp. 262 seqy. 
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Chain” of Abd-urrahman Jami, and also an account, in prose, of 
the Education of Nushirivian the Just.) Wherever in this Npitome 
the Khan, an absolute sense, 1s mentioned, Sultan Said Khan is 
meant.” This Khan had many wonderful adventures. As one of 
the chief objects of this Epitome is to set forth the virtue and 
ability of the Khan, I shall enter into detail. 

Is most noble Lneage has already been given. rom the time 
of his birth to the ave of fourteen, he spent his days under the fond 
care and kind protection of his father. When he reached the age 
of fourteen, his father, Sultin Abmad Khin, better known as 
Alicha, wished to vo to the assistance of his elder brother, Sultin 
Malmud Khin. He therefore appointed his cldest son, Mansur 
Khan, to fill his place on the throne, and took with him to 
Tashkand, two sous who were younger than Mansur Khan, namely, 
Sultan Said Khan and Babajik Sultan. The Khan was with 
his father at the battle of Akhsi, in which the Khins were captured, 
as lias been mentioned. When the army was thrown into disorder 
and every man was trying to save his own life, the han also took 
flight, but at that moment he was struck in the thigh by an arrow, 
which, picreing his armour, struck the bone. As his father’s army 
was routed he had no means of escape. Some men of the distriet 
captured him, and as he was, at the time, unable to walk, they 
refrained from carrying him as a present to anybody, but took care 
of him for a few days. 

Shihi Beg Khan returned in haste to settle his affairs in Tashkand. 
By the time the Khin had recovered his strength, Shaikh Bayazid 
had taken upon himself the government of Akhsi. The Khan, as 
soon as he was sufficiently recovered to be moved, was brought 
before him, and by his orders was thrown into prison, where he 
remained a whole year. 

When Shihi Beg Khan arrived jin Tashkand] he seized and put 
to death 'Tambal, and gave the government of Andijin to Jini Bee 
Sultan. When this latter came to Akhsi, the Khan was brought 
before hin. Jani Beg Sultin recommended him to the favour of 
Shahi Beg Khin, who received him with compassion, kept bim in 
his fatherly care, and denied him nothing. IIe, moreover, took the 
Khan with him on the expedition in which he conquered Iisir and 
Kunduz. 

I have heard the Khan relate, in terms of wonder and admira- 
tion, that when Shihi Beg Khin had conquered Tisir, news was 
brought of the taking of Kunduz by Mahmud Sultin. Shahi Beg 
Khan, having entrusted Histr to Hamza Sultin and Chaghaniin to 


1 It is to be regretted that the author docs not carry out his intention in this 
matter. In many places he forgets himself, and cally other Khans “ the Khan,” 
thereby causing some confusion. To make matters clear, I have usually had to 
insert the full name on these occasions, 
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Mahdi Sultan,’ set out quictly on his return. “As the pass of 
Darband-i-Ahanin |The lron Gate} was vory difficult [continued 
the Khin |, and as the army was much burdened with booty, they 
made the journey, farsdkh after farsakh, by way of Buya and 
Tinniz, While the victorious arny was encamped at Buya, I was 
sitting once, at midday, in the royal tent Fwajlis|. The hour for 
the assembly had not yet arrived, and only a few of the kuing’s 
intimates were present, when somebody with a terrified coun- 
tenance and wild appearance caine in great haste, and laid a letter 
at {he foot of the royalthione. As [Shahi Beg] perused the contents 
of this letter a great change came over him, and before he had 
finished reading it, ho rose up and went in to his haram, giving 
orders fur his horse to be brought. Ile remained for some time in 
the haram; Dut after midday prayers came out again and mounted 
his horse. He was attended by a great nuinber of people. Then 
it was made known that Mahmud Sultan had died a natural death 
in Kunduz, and that his body was on the way [to the camp. 
When Shahi Beg Khan had got some distance away, we saw a 
ereat crowd in pitch-black clothes, such as captives wear. ITaving 
placed the bier upon the ground, they drew up in two lines behind 
it. When [Shahi Beg Khan] saw this, he made a sign for all the 
Sultans and others to dismount and follow in his train. These, 
having obeyed, began to raise crics of grief and lamentation, and 
we, in the camp, also connnenccd to utter moans and wailings. 
When those attending the lier approached, he ordered all who 
were with him to draw up in a line, while he himself rode forward 
until his horse’s head was just above tho bier; he then gave a sign 
for everyone to keep silence, and thereupon those who were with 
him ceased from rending their garments and tearing their beards. 
ITe then ealled one of the Amirs of Mahmud Sultan, and said to 
him such things as are usual on occasions of condolence. After 
this he remained silent for a while, never showing the slightest 
change in his countenance, nor shedding a tear. At the end of an 
hour he raised his head and said: ‘The death of Mahmud is a good 
thing: men have been wont to say that the power of Shahi Beg 
Khan was upheld by Mahmud: let it now be known that Shahi 
Beg Khan was in no way whatever dependent upon Mahinud. Carry 
him away now, and bury him.’ Having said this, he turned away, 
and all present were astounded at his boldness and composure.” 

The death of Mahmud Sultin was a great loss to tho Moghuls, 
for he was, in every respect, a thorough Moghul [and they recalled 
all he had done for them]. 


' These two Uzbeg chiefs liad formerly becn in Baber’s service, but had 
deserted him to join his enemy Shihi Beg. Afterwards, at the battle of the Iron 
Gate (916 a.H.=1510 a.p.—after Shihi Beg’s death) they fell into Baber’s hands 
and were put to death. (Erskine, Hist., i., pp. 145, 309 and 315). 

N 2 
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When Shahi Bee Khan reached Samarkand, Shah Begum 
arrived from Moghulistin. ‘The details are briefly these: Shah 
Begum was the mother of the Nhians, was daughter of Shah 
Sultan Mahmud, King of Badakhshan, and of the race of Iskandar 
Yulkarnain. She had accompanied her son, Sultan Mahmud 
Kluin, into Moghulistin. But those base adviscrs, of whom | 
have already spoken, provoked a quarrel between the mother and 
her son-—-a son who had been so obedient to her, that he had never 
even mounted for a vide without her permission. Between these 
two, they contrived to raise the dust of vexation and wrath. For 
they—cunning advisers that they were—decided to send Shih 
Jcoum to Shahi Beg Whin to solicit a country for herself, because 
she found living in Moghulistin distasteful. Such was the 
unpracticable mission upon which they sent Shah Begum. Now, 
as the Begum was a very sensible woman, she went under this 
pretext, and thus left her son, before those base advisers could 
bring about an open rupture, which would cause endless scandal 
and reproach to herself. ‘Phe rumour was that she had gone to 
entreat [Shahi Beg Khan |, while she was [in reality | in Samarkand 
enjoying the company of her childien., 

At this same time [Shahi Bey Khan| led an army into 
Khwariazin, and ny father fled to Khorasin, as shall be presently 
related, 

The Khin told me: “After the Mirzi’s flight we were so 
overcome with apprehension, that sixteen of us having banded 
together, we fled from Samarkand, and journeyed by way of Khutuk 
and Iara ‘Tuk to Sairim. Thence we went on to Moghulistan 
by way of Uzun Ahmad, and arrived at Haft Deh, which is better 
known as Yatikand,! where Sultin Mahmud Khin was living at 


1 This name has occurred several times already (sce pp. 87 and note, 130. ete.), 
but has been subjeet, in the texts, tomany different readings, such as Batihkand, 
Banthand, Yauthand, ete, ete. Here,at last, we have in the Persian translation 
of it, which the author hunself gives us Taft-Deh, a distinct guide to Yatéhand, 
the Turki(as Haft Deh is the Persian) equivalent for * seven villages,” or “seven 
towns.” But though he has thus fixed the name for his readers, he stul leaves 
them in the dark as to the situation of Yatékand. Tn the passage under note, he 
appears to regard it as lying within Moghulistan—and probably at some distance 
within it—for Sadram Coither old or new, see note, p. 171) must have been near 
the fronticr, and he mentions Usun Ahmad (a place T cannot trace though, sce 
below) ag situated on the road between the two. As the party had come from 
Samiurkand—ie fromthe south-west—they were journeying probably towards no 
point south of Saéram. We have, therefore, to look for Yatéhand, according to 
the indication in this passage, somewhere to the cast or north-east of Safran. 
But at p. 87 the author says Yatékand was on the confines, or in the terti- 
tory, or even suburbs, of Andijdn (az withiyat i Andijin); and he appears 
always to mean the town or district of Andijdu alone, when be uses that name, 
and not the province to which the town belonged. The latter he always speaks 
ofas Harghdna. Thus, wecording to this indication, Yatéhand would have to be 
sought to the south or south-cast of Savram. In modern times the province of 
farghana came to be called Andijdéu, and the ouly solution of the discrepancy 
which I can suggest is that perhaps Mirza Maidar, in one instance, has also used 
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the time.” It has been already related that after the death of 
Suliin Alunad Khin, Sullan Mahmud Khin came into Moghul- 
intin. The latter was a weakly prince and very lax and carcless 
in the affairs of State. 

Now Voghulistin is a country which does not admit of any 
such negligence and callousness in its administration, and for this 
reason pultam Mahmud Khan was not able to remain there long, 
hut came, with a desire to live a civilised life, to Yatikand, where 
there is {indeed} some cultivation. When he had been there a 
short time, the Khan went and attached himself to his uncle, 
Sultan Mahmud Whan. Phe Ishin passed some time in the 
service of jus unele; but he was an energetic and enterprising 
man, and being, unable to endure the neclgence and indolence of 
his unele, he fled from his court. Sultia Malmud Khan sent a 
party after him to brmg him back. After three days’ march he 
was overtaken, when a fight ensned. In the heat of the action, a 
certain Maksnuit Ali, one of the courtiers of Sultan Malmud (han 
Gand adnan skilled in instrumental music and singing), displayed 
erat valour, and the Khan secing that the brunt of the battle 
was supported by him, rode up to attack him. Therenpon Maksud 
Ali turned and fled, but while retreating faced round and shot an 


Andijen to denote the entire province, Lor this reason [liave made the transla- 
tion of “az nihivat? read ‘fou the confines’— a reading which, at any rate, 
pomnts tea position within Moghuiistan. Ef this sureestion be accepted, Yatihand, 
or Haft-Deh, would have stood probably in the south-western extremity of 
Movhultstun, and on the northern slopes of the range whieh forms the Jimit 
of the valley of the Sir; or possibly near the more westerly of the head streams 
of the Palas river, and thns not very far distant from 'Tariz. When (on p. 13h) 
the author speaks of the Khan passing on from Yatihand to Moghulistan to visit 
hus brother Whalil, it should be remembered that Khalil was at that time chicf 
of the Kirghiz only, and that the Kirghiz tribe did not oecupy the whole of 
Moghulistan, In all qrobability, therefore, that passage may read: ‘* went 
larther on into Moghulistan.” 

It is somewhat strange that we should have no better cue for fixing the position 
of Yatehand, for it was evidently, about the period in question, a place of some 
Mnportanee, Tf may be worth while to remark that its identification has been 
somewhat embarrassed by the application, on Arrowsmith’s map of 1875, of the 
word Jdikenut to aw district of Kurima, inthe angle formed by the Sir near Khojand. 
Lido not know on what authority the name, so located, rests. ‘Lhe district in question 
is practically that of the modern Ard itself{—between the river and the hills, 
and almost exactly opposite Whojund. Tn this locality, however, the Yatiltand of 
our history cannot be sought: itis, inthe first place, a quarter which lay altogether 
outside ot Moghulistan, while secondly, no traveller making for it from Samar- 
hand eould have taken Sairam on his road. Jtikent, as placed by Arrowsmith, 
must have belonged cither to the province of Shdash (i.e Tashhkand) or to Farghana ; 
and was in one of the most thiekly-populated and highly-eultivated parts of 
Central Asin, while this could not have been the ease with Yatihand, as is 
evident from the narrative. As regards Uzun Ahmad, Kostenko in his itineraries, 
mentions a stream of that name in the mountains between the Bish-Tdsh pass and 
Natnudin-ti pa, more than 100 miles in a dircet line to the south-east of Aulia-Ata 
CPariz), and conscqucntly too far in the same direction to suit the narrative, or to 
point in any way towards Sairam, old or new. (Sce Turkistan, ii., pp. 98-9.) 

Kara Tusai is very possibly to bo identified with the Kara Sengir Tugai of the 
accompanying map—one of the numerous ‘ Tugai” on the Sir, 
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arrow, which struck the Khan in the left shoulder. ‘Phe collar- 
hone was broken, and passing under his left shoulder blade the 
arrow reached his right shoulder blade. [In this state the Khan 
tried to overtake Maksud Ali], but in spite of his efforts, his hand 
would not wield the sword, and lis enemy got away In safety. 
The Khan then tured back [from the pursuit}. Tis wound 
proved very serious, and during two years he was deprived of the 
use of his right eye and his right arm. 

Later in the day Maksud Ali fell into the hands of one of the 
Khian’s men, who thought to himself: if I bring hin alive to the 
Khin, that he may put him to death with his own hands, he will 
be more erateful to me [than if I bring hin dead). So he took 
him alive before the Khan. But the Khin, assuming a cheerful 
air, called to him and said: “1am glad you have fallen into my 
hands. 1 was sorry | for what had happened}.”— And although he 
had only one garment by hin, he gave it him, together with a 
present of some horses, and kept him in Moghulistin to the end 
of his days, always looking on him with the eye of favour. 

The Khan's generosity was quite unbounded. Other examples 
will be given in their proper places. In short, after being 
wounded and enduring great hardships, he joined his brother 
Sultan Khalil Sultan. This latter, after the death of his father, 
had fled from Mansur Khan into Moghulistin, and had jomed the 
Kirghiz, who are the “wild Hons” of that country. They made 
hin their chief. Ife remained some time with his brother, but 
finally war broke out between them on the one hand, and Sultan 
Mahmud Khan, in alliance with Mansur Khin, on the other, which 
Jed to victories and defeats, strugeles and conflicts, and great and 
wonderlul battles. In those fights such wounds were inflicted, 
that no reasonable person would consider them capable of being 
cured. But the details are not worth describing. These hostilities 
continued from 910 to 914, when Sultin Mahmud Khan, being 
hard pressed by his nephews and the people of Moghulistan, went 
over to Shahi Bee Khan (vs has been related). Mansur Khan 
then attacked his two brothers, Sultin Said Khan and Sultan 
Khalil Sultan, who had remained in Moghulistin. hey, for their 
part, met him in the open field at Almitu,'! one of the most 
celebrated places in Moghulistin, when after a hard fought battle 
the Sultins were worsted. 

Sultin Khalil Sultan, all his prospects of success in Moghulistan 
heing shattered, followed his uncle [Mahmud], in the hope that 

' This place stood on a southern tributary of the river [li. The mame, though 
usually written Almaty, is still in use for the modern Russian fort and town of 
Veerny, which was built in 1854, on the banks of a small river, called by the 
Kirghiz Almatw. The name is derived, Mr. Schuyler says, from the abundance 


of apples (in Turki, alma) which grow in the neighbourhood. (Bretschneider, ii., 
p. 33; Schuyler, ii, p. 145.) 
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Shahi Beg Khan had received the latter kindly ; and when he 
reached Akhsi, Jint Beg Khan having seized [him] delivered him 
to my uncle Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi, Sultin Ali Mirzi Begyik 
and Tubra Titghuth, [with the order] that he should be drowned 
in the river. They, being obliged to obey this order, drowned the 
unfortunate Sultin in the river of Akhsi. It will be mentioned 
later, how the Khin, a short time after this event, heaped favours 
and patronage upon those men whose brother he had nurdered. 

When the Nhan escaped from the field of battle, he was iveeom- 
panied by about fifty men with their cattle and followers, all in 
vreat want. Broken and discomfited, they came from Almatu to 
Dulin (about fifteen days’ march at a medinm pace). On arriving 
there, they began to grow less afraid of the enemy. That same 
day, they came across @ man whom they seized and inierrogated, 
Ife mformed them that at Uruk, which was distant about three 
days’ march, at an even pace, there was eneamped a body of the 
tribe of Bahrin, who intended to go to Kashghar and seek the 
protection of Mirai Abt Bakr. “ And J,” he added, “ liave fled, and 
am ou my way to jom the Kirghiz.” They then all sat down [and 
held a consuitation Some suggested that the Khan should him- 
self go and mix with that tribe: haply by that means he would 
obtain a ituie help from them. And Nhwaja Ali Bahddur, in 
particular, urged this plan Cfor he was himself of the tribe of 
Baloain), and he was, moreover, a bold aud daring man, and an 
unrivalled archer. When the Khin fled from Samarkand and 
entered the service of his noble unele Sultin Mahmud Khan, 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur was in Yatikand, in the service of one of 
the officers of Sultin Mahmud Khan. When the Khan arrived, he 
entered [bis unele’s| service with the greatest eagerness. On the 
occasion of the Khiw’s flight, when he received the arrow- wound 
from Maksud Ah, the musician, Khwaja Ali Bahddur, had displayed 
ereat valour in the contest, and had shown proofs of singular 
daring, which did not escape the notice of the Khan, who, from 
that day forward, bestowed on him his special protection and 
favour, In the battles that took place in Moghulistin, he usually 
distinguished himself by his heroic acts. But besides his bravery 
and prowess, he was also noted for his sagacity, intelligence, and 
perception; wherefore at that time most [of the Khan’s] affairs 
were submitted to him for decision, 

Now as he was strongly in favour of the proposed plan, [while 
all the rest objected to it], Khwaja Ali represented that if the Khan 
went with a body of men, |tho Bahrin] would be frightened, and 
think he had como to attack them. It was impossible to drive 
these ridiculous ideas out of their minds, which had become a prey 
to the whispering of devils; and it seemed that a new cause of 
dissension and violence would arise. [The Khwaja] thought the 
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wisest plan was that he, in preference to any of the other followers, 
should be selected to accompany the Khan. Ife snegested that 
they should remain where they were for five days, to seo if they 
would approve of his going. Tf, thus, their minds could be pacified 
and their vain fears and foolish ideas be changed to good faith and 
confidence --well and good. “ If not,” said he, ‘let us all go, as 
quickly as possible, and make common cause with [the Bahri.” } 

Tus suggestion was approved, and the Khan and NKhwaja Alt set 
out together. They made a three days’ journey, passing only one 
night on the road, and arrived at their destination at breakfast 
time. 

When these dastardly men heard of their arrival, they came with 
unbounded impudenee before him, not observing any of those 
marks of respect which are customary among the Moglads. Then 
Khwaja Ali addressing them said: ‘ All adventurous persons who 
have obtained their desires, have watched for a favonrable oppor- 
tunity to seize with both hands the skirts of men of power.” 
While his words were yet unfinished, they cried out: “ Down with 
this babbler of idle words! What use has a hin for a hundred 
households?) We have nothing to offer him!” So saying they 
drove the Khan back to his friends, and seized Khwaja Ali; they 
took away the led horse of the Khan, which he was holding, and 
threw its bridle towards the Khan. On seizing Khwaja Ali, they 
carried him off to their tents. 

The Khan, in alarin for his life, fled back with all speed, fearing 
lest they might take him and deliver him into the hands of Aha 
Bakr. Beg terrified at this idea, he hastened to rejoin his men, 
looking ronnd him on all sides as he went [to see whether he was 
being pursued ]. 

Once, when the Khan was relating this story, L asked him: 
“ Did you not dread [the thought of] solitude and desolation 7” 
IIe replied : “ Not so very much, for I had once before been left 
alone in Moghulistéin, and had spent some days in solitude, in the 
same way, but afterwards joined my people again.” 

When he had gone a short way, he perceived something black 
in the distance ; whereupon he withdrew to a secluded spot and, 
fastening his led horse there, stood waiting in ambush. He soon 
discovered that it was aman, and waited til lie came near; then, 
placing an arrow [in readiness] in his bow, ho leapt out of his 
ambush upon the new-comer, who had no time to get away, but 
threw himself in terror from his horse. The Khin then recognised 
that this man was the slave who had fled to the Nirghiz from his 
own party, who had been captured at Dulin, and had given in- 


' The texts here aro very confused, and the meaning of the whole paragraph 
(beginning with the words: “ Now as he was strongly . . .”) is in some degree 
uncertain. Some passages of it are not contained in the Turki MS.—R. 
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formation of [the presence of} thoso dastardly people [the Bahrin ]. 
Ife, on his part, recognised the Khan, and kissed his stirrup. 

The Khan asked him for news of lis men, and where they were 
now encamped, "Phe man replied: “ When you went away with 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur, a dispute arose among vour men. It came 
about in this way. Somebody said: ‘ Last night [happened to be 
near the Whan’s tent, when I heard Khwaja Ali Bahidur say to the 
Khan: Our people are in a very broken condition [and there is 
nothing to be done with them]; they have hardly anything left; 
buiiour opponcnts have cattle and property in abundance, because 
every one of { the hams] dependants is either a Mir or a Mirzida, 
and wishes to have power and precedence over others, which they 
cannot possibly obtain. Moreover, we cannot attain any objcet or 
carry out any scheme by incans of such people. It will be best 
for us, therefore, for the reasons I have given, to separate from 
these inen and to go and join the other side. Sict these people go 
wherever they choose, while we avail ourselves in every possible 
way of the services of our opponents. And with this plan the 
Khin will be greatly pleased. [T tell you] the Khan does not 
intend to return.’ 

“At these words the people became very despondent and grieved ; 
and each one, forming whatever plan seemed best to limself, they 
split up into factions. One party under the leadership of Uchku 
Muhammad Mirai, Shah Mirik and Zikul Bahadur, set ont for 
Turfan, the capital of Mansur Khan. Another division under 
Kara Kulik, took the road to Andijin, in the hope that the hans 
who had preceeded them had been well received by Shahi Beg 
Khin. Anda third division, under the direction of Khush Gildi 
Kukildaish and Aziz Birdi Agha, resolved to go to the court of 
Mirzti Abit Bakr in Kashghar. hus did they form themselves 
into different parties,” 

The Khin used always to say: “ When [ learnt these facts, I was 
filled with amazement and alarm. Dismay took possession of my 
wind, LT asked him how many days ago this had lappened ; he 
teplied that on the particular day he had left them, the discussion 
had taken place, and they had separated. 

“T then dismounted, and fora while remained buried in thought. 
At longth L resolved to leave my horse in the impenetrable jungles 
of Narin, and myself to lic in ambush for antelopes ; and when 1 
had killed them, to cat their flesh and to clothe myself with their 
skins; thus I would spend several years, until I should see how 
events might fall out. 

“With this intention, having withdrawn my led horse to one 
side, L set out on my road.” 

[It must be understood that] it is a custom among the Moghuls, 
for the bravest of their youth to spend a long time alone, either 
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in the deserts, the mountains or the forests, at a distance of ono 
or two months’ journey from any of their fellow creatures, and to 
feed and clothe themselves with the flesh and skins of antelopes. 
Such persons they esteem as brave and manly; and it 1s, in fact, 
a very difficult. and dangerous mode of life. 

(The Khan! having resolved upon this strange and perilous 
adventure, gave the slave his liberty, and set out on his own 
design. Ife spent the night in what he considered a suitable 
spot, and on the morrow again started on his road, But first of 
all he surveyed the country, im accordance with the Moghul 
practice of cireumspection and caution, For it is their custom, 
in the morning, to examine carefully the road by which they 
have just come, and also to reconnoitre that by which they 
intend to travel the same day; the travelers having ascended a 
piece of rising ground, and having carefully inspected both the 
roads, then give some fodder to rie horses, which have been 
tethered all night. The purpose of this vigilanee which they 
practise is, that if anybody should happen to be following them, 
and should have come on during the night, he would be seen, and 
could be guarded against. When the horses have grazed long 
enough, and no one is vistble in either direction, the road is again 
taken at midday, and the journey continued till midnight, so 
that no one may discover the traveller or his nightly resting- 
place. Such is the cautious practice of the Moghuls. 

The Khan, looking round carefully on all sides, after a short 
time deseried something black on the road by which Jie had 
eome the day before, and began to fear lest those tribesmen, 
reeretting that they had let him eo, were come in pursuit of him. 
But he presently saw that it was only one person, and that there 
was no one behind lim, as far as he could see. Then, as was 
his practice, he placed himself in ambush. Ie noticed that. this 
Inan was ever and again uttering cries, as if calling for somebody. 
And as he came nearer [the Khan} recognised his vuice as that 
of Khwaja Ali Bahadur. He rushed out to meet him, and the 
Khwaja, also recognising the Khan, dismounted, and they both 
began to weep as they met in afisetionats embrace. 

One can imagine the extent of the Khin’s joy at this mecting. 
Having made an end of weeping, [the Khan] asked the Khwaja 
where he had been and what had befallen him. The Khwaja 
replied: “'They carried me off and kept my horse, and placed 
me in the house of one of my acquaintances. After a while a 
decrepit and frail old woman, who claimed a blood relationship 
with ime, came to me secretly and began to heap reproaches on 
my head, saying: ‘Some have been known to servo a Khan yet 
unborn, or an Amir still in his cradle, and to have reaped their 
reward; yet you, with your lack of zeal, have deserted a great 
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KKhin, who ts worthy of a throne and a crown, and in your slug- 
vishness have debased yourself. Rise up: if you have not a 
horse, F have left mine ticd up in such and such a place: take it 
and go!’ Then imy old enthusiasm, which seemed to havo died 
within me, revived: I hastened out and went to the spot she had 
indicated, found the horse, and here I am.” 

The Khan, having bestowed thanks and praises on him, said: 
“When I found inyself alone, I resolved upon the following plan” 
(and the Khan proceeded to relate to him, from beginning to end, 
what has been told above). Khwaja Ali Bahadur replied: “ Peace 
on you! Tt was a most excellent resolve for a brave man like 
yourself, under existing circumstances. And it is all the better 
that it shonld have been so. But now it is possible to proceed 
with greater comfort and case. Llowever, even if we do spend a 
few years im this way, we must get news of the world whenever 
woe ean: for the wheel of the spheres does not always turn in the 
same groove, aid we must be on the look out for any opportunity 
that may arisc to again obtain the control of affairs. We must 
also be bold.” 

The two then set out with strone hearts and cheerful spirits, 
riding bridle to bridle. On the following day they noticed im 
front. of them some black objects: and the same care and pre- 
cautions were observed as on the other occasion. As the objects 
approached, they recognised the two brothers of Khwaja Alt 
Bahadur, Tika and Ali Mirak, and two of his sons-in-law, sil 
Pulad and Buzana [each one accompanied by his servant]. 

After this meeting, the Nhiain’s position was as sovereignty Con 
pared with that of the day before. ‘Che new-comers were then 
asked their story. They related what has been mentioned above, 
and added: “Whush Gaildi and Aziz Birdi, who had deternuned to 
vo to Kashghar, separated from us yesterday.” With these two 
came Sukir and some of the Kalnechi (who were iclatives of a 
certain woman of the name of Makhtwn, with whom, during the 
time of the great disturbances in Moghulistin, the Khan had 
contracted a marriage), and they brought with them several horses 
froin the royal stables. 

Having announced this news, the whole party set out In pursuit 
without delay, and came upon the fugitives towards the end of the 
hight; when these heard the sound of the hoofs of the approaching 
horses, they were filled with dismay and alarm. ‘The Khan and 
his companions called out to each one by name, and they, recog- 
nising his voice and that of the others, were filled with joy. 
They came, running, to the stirrup of his Excellency the Khan 
and, kissing his fect, gavo vent to expressions of thankfulness. 

The Khin, being rejoined by Khwaja Ali, was relieved of the 
distress of solitude, but now, on falling in with Tika and his 
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party, he had become a veritable king, compared with his former 
position, When, under the guidance of these men, they had 
rejoined the party who had separated from them, the Khan was 
overjoyed at tho prospect of a meeting with a slave, who was his 
wife. AIL were delighted at coming together again, and hoped 
that that night they would enjoy a refreshing sleep. The Ishin, 
in the same hope, had already taken off his boots and eoat, when 
Aziz Birdi Neha came and persuaded him to put them on again, 
Althoneh if was apparently a trouble to do so, it was at least 
a fitting precaution, so he consented, in order to quiet Aziz Birdi, 
and with one boot off fand one boot on} he slumbered peacefully 
on the breast of his wife. For he had taken no rest for several 
wigbts and days, and was exceedingly fatigned from rough 
travelling and watchful nights. The full enjoyment of sleep nad 
not yet come to him, when he heard a war ery {suran] and the 
sound of giving and taking of blows. Before the Khan could 
jump out of bed, he saw by the light of the burning camp that 
the enemy were upon them, and were dealing out blows to night 
and left. Ife had just time to gird on his quiver, when Khwaja 
Ali arrived. They rushed together, from the blazing camp into 
the darkness, and began to shower down arrows upon the enemy 
who were dving their work in the light, and in the same way, 
the men from the camp came out on all sides into the darkness, 
and began to discharge their arrows. The enemy, who were all 
mounted, then withdrew from the light, and the Khan's men, who 
were on foot, shot at them from different ambuseades. On account 
of the darkness it was not possible to judge of the great numbers of 
the one side or the small numbers of the other. Some of the men, 
in imitation of the Khan, were engaged in discharging arrows, 
while the rest had gone back to secure the horses. 

As a fact, this hostile band was part of an army which Mirza 
Aba Bakr had sent to Moghulistin, with orders to seize and 
treat, In the worst possible way, any one who might be found in 
the deserts of Moghulistin, The continual raids of these followers 
of Mirzi Abi Bakr caused great distress in Moghulistan, and 
threw the Moghuls aud Kirghiz into disorder. (‘The assailants ] 
who were a division of the force spoken of, had come on at. the 
time of afternoon prayer, aud when they liad scen the Khan’s party 
arrive and halt, they had crept into concealmeat till Tate m= the 
night. They then scized all the horses, which had been turmed 
out to graze, and when darkuess was nearly over they made their 
night attack. ‘There were no horses left in the camp! except a 
few fat animals, which had been retained for purposes of war. 
‘These were saddled, and mounted by the men, and somo of the 


' The Turki text has, in place of “in the camp”—‘ among the Khan’s suite.” 
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women of the Khin’s haram; while two or three other women were 
sent off by their husbands, who found horses for them. ‘The 
Khiw’s horse was saddled and brought to hin. When day dawned 
all were in the greatest straits. Moreover, except for the two 
or three women already mentioned, all the wives and children of 
our party had fallen into the encmy’s hands, and theie was no 
time to tako leave or bid farewell. The scar of disappointment 
was marked upon their foreheads, and they never saw each other 
mole. But those who fled, drove their wives and men ard horses 
before them, The Khan and all those who had any courage and 
strength, followed after them. The cursed enemy came close on 
their heels, and pursued them with the greatest ardour, Leing, 
moreover, supplied with changes of horses. 

Whenever the cnemy approached, the Khan with a few men, 
turned round and pled them with arrows, and kept them at bay 
until his own party had got well on, when hy again let loose the 
reins of flight till he overtook them. Thus did they fly fighting ; 
aud shot their arrows with their faces towards their fricnds and 
their backs to their cnemies ‘This state of affairs continued till 
the hour of the “prayer of sleep.’ Phe night attack took place in 
the desert plains (elalyae) of Utluk, which are called Ankehun 
Archa, and by the time of the “ mayer of sleep” they had reached 
Kumala Kachur,! which represents a distance of five days’ journey 
at a medium pace. The feeble ones, both women and men, at the 
time of flight and distress, were concealed in the glens and forests, 
while the rest hid themselves wherever they thonght most safe. 

With the exception of the has wife and two or three other 
women, and a few men who had remained, most of these people 
were captured ; only a few escaped. When evening-prayer time 
came, fear of the cnemy left them but little peace cf mina. They 
were all scattered, every one hiding in the jungle of Mumala 
Kachur; and from the excess of their terror, some of those whose 
horses were tired out, left them and crept into the forest on foot, 

When day dawned, they all caine ont onto an clevation, and 
still concealing themselves, looked carefwly round. They could 
seco no trace of the enemy. They waited patiently till midday, 
when wherever they happened to be, they called out, and by means 
of their cries were able to find one another; [they also found] 
those whom they had sent into the glens, aud of whose fate they 


''The spelling of these names is very uncertain ; but in Whatever form, I can 
find no trace of them, even on Severtsoft?s detailed map of Zungana, &e. They 
were probably mere loeal names of uninhabited and unimportant spots; though 
it is possible that “ Ankyhun Archka” may have some connceton With the “On 
Areha marked on modern maps, sceing that this place stands on a river (a right 
tributary of the upper Narin—just cast of the Son Kul) called the Ottuk— 
of which perhaps Uiluk may be a mis-rondering. The author, however, gives no 
indication of the quarter of Moghulistan where these adventures tvol place. 
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were till then ignorant, not) knowing whether they had been 
captured or not. 

Returning, they looked to see what had beeome of these people. 
They found that, excepting the WKhan’s wife |haram| and one or 
two other persons, ab had been discovered and carried off captive. 
They remained where they were during that day, for they had not 
sufficient strength left to proceed. Moreover, they did not know 
whither they could go. They discussed the matter in all its 
aspects > every one made suggestions, and held lis own views upon 
the matter; but all their plans were quite impracticable. One 
proposition was that they should live im the forests, and banish 
from their thoughts all desire for civilisation. ‘This, however, was 
not considered to be feasible, as if was impossible to exist in the 
forests without the [necessary | weapous, ete. After seeking 
everywhere, they found that all their quivers were empty. At last 
they found one arrow in the Khan's quiver: in the rest there 
were none left but ti-lyga:.! [And with only one arrow there was 
certainly nothing to be achieved, so perforce this idea must be 
banished from their minds. Another proposal was that] they 
should enter the Dasht-i-Nipchak, which at that time was an 
asylum and refuge of the Moghul Whans. But this again was 
Impossible, on account of their want of arrows [and other weapons, 
A third suggestion was that they should go to Kashehar. But they 
came to the conclusion that] to go to Kashghar was as good as to 
walk, living, into a grave. 

With Mansur [hin it was but yesterday that they had fonght 
«w battle, and all their sufferings and calamities were due to jim. 
At length they decided upon going to Andijan ; forit was possible 
that Shihi Beg Khan had given sultan Mahmud Khin a favourable 
reception. 

The Khan repeatedly related these details to me, and he used to 
add: “ Those who advised our going to the country of Shahi Bey 
Khan, did so out of their ignorance of his true character. Jlowever 
stronvly those who knew him protested, and pointed out the 
absurdity and danger of the scheme, which the others had made 
appear so plausible, they would uot be dissuaded. 1, for ny part, 
showed my objections and disapproval in a lundred ways; for 
had T not been a whole year with Shahi Beg Khan? I well knew 
and wnderstuod his temperament, the ways of his Sultins, and the 
intentions of his Amirs. I knew very well that he would il-treat 
us, which he did, but when I said this to these ignorant men, they 
replicd: ‘hen what is to be done? All our proposals are con- 
sidered impracticable or impossible! [But in going to Shahi 

cg Khan] there is some hope of safety. Ifanything else suggests 
itself to your enlightened mind, tell us of it: for im every matter 
' Probably arrows of one gaz in length. 
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we are willing to follow and obey you, mind and body.’ Much as 
I thought the matter over, Pwas mnable to find a solution of the 
difficulty, or offer any other suggestion ; and finally I, with my 
eyes open, and in spite of what [ knew, became myself a promoter 
of that very plan for which I had so severely reproved my men. 
Kor, in trath, there was no choice left. Knowingly and deliberately 
J rushed upon calamity ! 

“On the morrow, having prepared myself for death and my heart 
for martyrdom, [ set out to pay homage to Jani Bee Sultéina, which 
was the first step to entering the service of Shahi Bee Khan. And 
there was no great difference between that stage! and th bottom 
of the tomb.” 

These events took place in the year (14,7 just two months after 
the murder of Sultan Mahmud Khan, and one menth before Sultan 
Khalil Sultan was drowned in the ocean of merey, all of which 
has been mentioned above. Sultin Khalil Sultan was the full 
brother of the Khan. 

At this date Babar Padishih was established on the throne of 
Kabul, and his power was nearly absolute. 

Waving reached this point in the Khan’s story, it is necessary 
for the better understanding of the history, that [ should now 
revert to the stories of my father and Babar Padishah, 


CUAPTER IN, 


FLIGHT OF MY FATHER MUISAMMAD IfUSAIN KURKAN FROM BEFORE SITAHI 
BEG KHAN UNTO KHORASAN : WITH SOME INCIDENTAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
NOTICES, 


Ir has been related above, how Itunduz submitted without resist- 
ance, on the advent of the victorious army of Mahmud Sultan ; also 
how I, after being confined in prison by Khusran Shih for a year, 
obtained my release, went and joined my father, and together with 
all the members of my family, proceeded to Shahr-i-Sabz, which 
Shihi Bee Khan had given to my father [together with its 
dependencies]. 

In the beginning of Sagittarius, Shahi Beg Khan marclicd on 
Khwirizm. 

All the heads of the Moghuls, whether Sultans or Amirs, 


' Instead of the words “that stage,” the Turki MS. has :— the service of 
Jani Bee Sultin.”—R. 
* 1508-9 av. 
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together with their train, were dwelling among the Uzbegs, and 
fear and apprehension continually oceupied their hearts. 

In the meanwhile, Malmud Sultan, who had always been a 
defender of the Moghnuls, died in Kunduz, whereat all the Moelauls, 
and especially my father, were much affiieted and saddened. | For 
Mahmud Sulttoa had borne lim such love, and had bestowed so 
much kmdness on lim, that if ever one of Shahi Bee Khian’s 
nobles wrote a letter of cruelty or violence upon the tablet of the 
Hnagination concerning my father, le would draw a line through 
it with the pen of lus protection ; or else would crase this writing 
from the tablet of the rancorous heart of the evil-ninded man, 
with the penknife of punishment. In fret, he recognised it as his 
duty to side with my father in all things, This death was a source 
of great uneasiness to the Moghuls in general, and to my father in 
particular, But Shahi Bey Klin said privately to Amir Jan Vata, 
who was an intimate friend of my father, that he wonld on no 
account whatever leave Klhwarizin until he had reduced it, and it 
was clear that the siege | would be a very protracted one :—“ There 
are, at the present moment, abont 80,000 Moghuls among our 
Uzbegs. So long as any of the Moghul chiefs remain, these men 
will continue to serve them, and never enter our service. Tf a 
favourable occasion presents itself, they will do to us that which 
we did to them. The first among them is Muhammad Husain 
Kurkain ; I think of him all day, but feel that to kill him would 
be like killing one of the Khians—an act that would obliterate all 
the kindnesses [have ever shown the Khans. Ifence, it will be best 
for you to announce to him my intention, so that he may rise up 
with all speed and escape while he has yet a foot [to walk upon], 
aud no longer tempt his fate. For after his departure, I must 
make all the other Moghul Aiirs feel the blood-drinking scimitar.” 

Amir Jin Vafit immediately sent a messenger, who reached my 
father at the hour of midday prayer, and by the time of afternoon 
prayer my father, having chosen ine from among his ehildren to 
accompany him, together with sixteen of his servants, fled towards 
KKhorasin, ‘This event remains fixed in my mind like a dream or 
w fantasy. 

In those days Sultin Said Khan was also in Samarkand. ‘Three 
days after [our flight] he fled to Moghulistin ; but this story has 
been told above. 

Of those children whom my father left behind him in Shalhr-i- 
sabz, the eldest was Habiba Sultin Khanish; Shahi Beg Khan 
kept her in his haram at Tashkand, where he also kept Aisha 
Sultan Khanim, the daughter of Sultan Mahmud Khin, and who 

' The author appears to mean the siege of Khwarizin, or Khiva; but Erskine 


mentions that Shahi Beg was besieging Kelat (I presume Kelat-i-Ghilzai) at 
the time. (See List. i., p. 257.) 
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is nowadays better known as Moghul Khanim. After a while ho 
inarried her, with various ceremonics, to Abdullah Khan, son of 
Mahmud Sultin. 

|2.] Next m age was Ganhar Shah Begum, whom Amir Jin Vafa 
obtained, in marriage, for his own son Amir Yar, in return for 
having carried the message to my father. 

[3.] T come next. T accompanied my father. 

[4.; Another was Muhammad Shah, whom one of my father’s 
relations had taken after my father into Khorasan. 

[5.] Lhe youngest of all was Abdullah Mirza, who has been 
mentioned above, as having accompanied his mother, Sultanim 
Beeum. LT shall tell his life in these pages. 

In short, we left Shahr-i-Sabz, and, passing one night on the road, 
reached, at the close of [the second] day, the banks of the River 
Amuya; the cold was very severe and we only succeeded in cross- 
ing with great difficulty ; withont entering Balkh, we went on to 
Khorasan. 

Those were the last days of the life and reign of Mirza Sultan 
IIusain, who was a grandson of Mirza Jahangir,’ son of Amir 
‘Timur. None of his ancestors, as far back as Amir ‘Timur, had 
attained to sovereignty. Mirza Sultan Husain, however, had, after 
many years of struggles and hardships, won Khorasin at the point 
of the sword, and during forty-cight years, while firmly established 
on the throne of Herat, he governed the four quarters of Khorasan. 
Ife cneouraged all the arts and crafts of the world to such a 
degree that in every separate profession he produced an unsurpassed 
master. 

Having reached this point, I meditated and felt that I ought to 
write something concerning these lords of revelation and masters 
of manifestation, who lived at this time. And though | did not, 
with my lack of capacity, seem fit for the task, yet strange to say, 
I could not see my way to omit recording one or two circumstances 
in relation to these men. In any case I will make a beginning, 1n 
the hope that, with the aid of existing memoirs [tazkira}|, which 

' Our author should have said that Sultan Husain Mirza (Baikara) was great- 
grandson of Omar Shaikh, son of Amir ‘Timur—not the grandson of Jahangir. 
Sultan Hnsain’s father was Mansur Mirza, his grandfather Baikara Mirza, son of 
Omar Shaikh. He succeeded Sultan Abu Said on the throne of Khorasan in 
AH. 878, and reigned till his death in 912 (1474 to 1507); but previous to 878 he 
had been ruler in Mizandarin and Gurgin. He is said, by Mrskine, to have been iv 
man of great power and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguished 

* 6 4 . . - ' “5 . . 
of the Princes of the house of Timur, at that time living. The capital of 
Khorasan was then at Heri, or Herat, which, for about. halt w century, was cele- 
brated, * not merely for the splendour and dignity of its Court, the architectural 
beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, und pulaces, but as being the resort of 
the greatest divines, philosophers, poets, and historians of the age.” Sultan 
Husain, besides being eminent as a ruler, was also well known ug 2 poet anda 
writer of fiction—under the name of Husaini. (Seo 8. Lane Poole, Muhamd. 
Dynastics, table facing p. 268. Erskine, Baber, pp. lvi. and 125; Jlistory i., 
p. 77; Beale, Orient. Biographies.) 
0) 
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shall supplement the deficiencies of my humble reed, it may prove 
worthy of the perusal of the clear-sighted. 
* * * * * # ¥ 
As it does not lie In my power to write a separate book in 
memory of these men, | have m this Kpitome only devoted a 


few lines to some of them, m order to satisfy my mind and to cahn 


Iny immer man. {Quatrain|. 2. 6! 


Shaikh Ul Islan, the Light of Religion, 
Maulana Abdur Raladn Jane. 


Tle was far the greatest and most excellent and learned of all 
the saints and spiritual guides of the trae of Mirza Sultan Husain. 

He is much too great to stand in need of any mention from my 
humble pen; so J will simply traee his discipleship. Tle was a 
disciple of Maulina Sad-nd-Din Kashghari, disciple of Malina 
Nizam-ud-Din Khamushi, disciple of Khwaja Ala-ud-Din Attar, 
disciple of His Ioliness the Kibla of the Pious, Khwaja Baha ’ul 
Hakk va ud-Din, generally known as Khwaja Nakshband. 


Maulana Sad-ud-Din Kashqhari. 
] 


He belonged to one of the most noble families in the country of 
Kashghar, and his race had produced Ulamis, and many pious and 
devout men and saints. Among whom was Shaikh fabib, the 
disciple of Shaikh Sayyid Kardgar, disciple of Shaikh Mohibb 
Mijairad.* 

Amir Sayyid Ahmad, my great-great-grandfather, placed his 
son Mir Sayyid Ali im the service of Shatkh Wabib, when he was 


very youn g: 


Mauland Nizdin-ud-Din Khamush. 


Lhave heard fiom a certain distinguished person that [even] 
before Maulana Nizam-ud-Din became a disciple of Khwaja Ala- 
ud-Din be was an exceedingly pious and chaste man. He used to 
sit in the mosque of the Lawyers, and was an admirer of the 


spirituality of the Shaikh. 
* * * * * * * 


! Here follow some notices of saints, learned men, poets, singers and others, 
the bulk of which are omitted, as the persons they treat of have no connection 
with the history. ‘They are all, Dr. Ricu informs me, to be found in other books; 
indeed, the author acknowledges that he has taken them chictly from “ existing 
memoirs,” and has written them for his own satisfaction. As, however, three of 
the saints mentioned are persons of importance, and appear to have played some 
part in the history of the times, the bricf notices of their lives have been trans- 
lated, though the anecdotes regarding them have been left out; these last are 


not only relevant, but eluldish. 
2 The name Kérdgar stands in the Turki MS. Kdzargar ; while for Mujarrad 


may perhaps be read Mujtabi—h. 
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He performed many miracles, as is related in the Nafahat ul 


Uns. 
* x * * x * 


Return from the Digression. 


My father arrived in Khorasin at the time when its pomp and 
splendour and learning were at their highest, and the fame of 
Herat and ifs people was spread over the world. 

At that time the sons of Mirza’ Sultan Iusain, who had revolted 
against their illustrious father, had repented and had been allowed 
to kiss his fect, and they now surrounded the Mirzi’s throne with 
honour and respect. 

When my father arrived in Herat, the people came out to receive 
him, and attended his passage with honour, They then conducted 
him to a magnificent residence—worthy of his rank-—-which they 
had made ready for him. 

[When my father went to pay his respects to Mirza Sultin 
Husain], Mir Muhammad Baranduk Baris, who had been one of 
the Amirs of Shah Rukh and who, at that time, in respect of age, 
rank, understanding, intelligence, and knowledge of the laws nd 
customs, had not his equal among the whole of the Chaghatai Ulus, 
came and spoke to my father about knecling at the audience. My 
father agreed to his proposals. ‘Che Mirza’ also showed my father 
great, honour, and placed him above al) his children, even above 
his son Badi-uz-Zaman, who was the cldest and most respected of 
the Mirzi’s sous. In this city, which might have been compared 
to Paradise, my father commanded the utmost respect and dis- 
tinction, and enjoyed every possible luxury. 

The Mirza, for his personal satisfaction, had determined on an 
alliance between one of his granddaughters and my father. ‘he 
latter did not approve of this connection, because the Mirza was 
very old and afflicted with paralysis and gout, and the power of 
his children would not be such that, when they succeeded their 
father, they would be able to cope with Shibi Beg Khan. Never- 
theless, as it had been arranged, he contracted the marriage. 

In the meanwhile, Shih Begun, as has been mentioned above, 
went from Moghulistin to Samarkand with a petition for Shibi 
Bey Khin. he latter was intent on the conquest of Khwarizm, 
which was a dependency of Mirzi Sultan Husain. It was on 
Shithi Beg Khaén’s warning that my father had fled to Khorasan, 
and Sultan Said Khan had taken refuge in Moghulistin. Most of 
tho Moghul chiefs had gone to the kingdom of the next world, 
while some had been thrown into confinement. Shih Begum was 
banished and sent to Khoriasin. ‘The rest of the Moghuls accom- 
panied the expedition into Khwarizin. 

In enumerating the names of the children of Yunus Khan, I 
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mentioned that the eldest was Mihr Nigar Khanim, who married 

Sultin Ahmad Mirza, king of Samarkand. When Shahi Beg Khan 

seized and put to death Sultan Ali Mirza and subdued Samarkand, 

he married Mihr Nigir Khanim. When he besieged Bahar 

Padishih in that city, for the last time, and compelled him to 

capitulate, he demanded Khinzida Begum. Babar Padishah gave 

up Khinzida Begum in exchange for his own life, and eseaped, as 

has been mentioned. Now as Mihr Nigar Khiénim was maternal 

aunt to Khanzida Begin, and as it was unlawful for both to be 

wedded to the same man, he divorced Mihr Nigtr Khanim, and 

narried Kiktnzida Begun. he Khanin had dwelt in Samarkand, 

When Shah Begrin was sent to Khorasan, the Khanim accompanied 
her inother-in-law. My father had a iaternal aunt, who had 
remained in Shahi-i-Sabz, whither many of her connections had 
fled: she, having taken my brother Muhammad Shih with her, 
came with the Begun and the Khanim to Khorasan. 

Before the arrival of this party, my father resolved to make the 
Pilgrimage of the Thjiz, but when they joined him he gave up this 
intention, thinking that they would be in danger if left alone in a 
strange land. He then decided to remove them to Kabul, where 
Babar Padishih was, as has been related. Shah Begum was the 
stepmother of the Emperor’s mother; Mihr Nigar Khanim was his 
maternal aunt. 

In short, having, with this intention, obtained leave to depart 
from Mirzi Sultan ILusain, they set out for Kabul. A few days 
before they reached Kabul the mother of Babar Padishih, Kutluk 
Nigar Khanin, died, and her death was a great misfortune to all. 
In spite of his mourning, Babar Padishih came out to receive them, 
and gave the party a warm welcome, accompanied by every honour 
that he was able to show then. Here they spent some time in the 
greatest easo and comfort. 

Soon after this, came news of the death of Mirz’ Sultin TTusain. 
In the natural order of things, and in conformity with recognised 
custom and practice, Mirza Badi-uz-Zamin should have succeeded 
his father on the throne. But Khadija Begun, one of the late 
Sultin’s wives, who was at the head of a factious party, succeeded 
in getting Muzattar Husain Mirzi, who was her own son, to share 
the government with Mirza Badi-uz-Zaman. This she did, in spite 
of the objections of the wise men of the time [who were at last 
compelled to consent to the unstable arrangement] which was in 
conseyucnce carried ont. 

Tn the meantime, Jahangir Mirzé, who was in Ghazni, being 
discontented with the narrow limits of his territories, marched for 
Khorasin. [At the same time] he sent a petition to the Emperor, 
saying: “Sultan Tusain Mirzi has lately departed this life. It 
bas occurred to me that, at this crisis, I should go and offer my 
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help and alliance to his sons. Probably I may be able to help 

them in some way.” When this petition reached Babar Padishah, 

he at once set ont, with the intention that if he fell in with 

Jahangir Mirza on the road, he would turn him back, or if not, would 

pursue his brother into Khordisin. (In cither case] he would not 

be long in ascertaining what schemes Mirzi Jahangir had in his 

mind. As soon as the Emperor had resolved on this plan, he came 

to my father’s house, and asked him to undertake the management 

of Kabul and its dependencies. My father would not accept tho 

invitation, but said, in excuso: “ When in Khorasin, [resolved to 

widertake the Pilgrimage ; if LT were to bind inyself to the measure 

you propose, my resolution would be to no purpose. Let this 
business be entrusted to one of your great Amirs, and JY will render 
him assistance to the utmost extent of iny ability.’ ‘The Emperor 
then sent for Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Maulana Baba Bishighari, 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur,! and one or two other of his [trust- 
worthy ] chiefs, and after complimenting [my father], said to him: 
“foam about to start for Khorasin, having the most perfect 
reliance on you. These Aimirs will conduct the different affairs of 
the Stato under your genoral supervision.” Waving thus spoken, 
and after further compliments, he set out for Khorasan. 


CHAPTER X. 


BABAR PADISUAIUS EXPEDITION INTO KHORASAN. TROUBLES AND CON- 
TENTIONS IN KABUL. 


Arter the Emperor’s departure for Khorisin, up till the middle 
of the winter, all was order and quiet in Kabul. He, however, 
stayed away a long while, and various reports began to circulate ; 
the main roads were also blocked by the Hazira highwaymen. 

In the list, given above, of the children of Yunus Khan, it was 
stated that he had five daughters and two sons. 

By his wife, Isin Daulat Begum, he had three daughters: 
[1.] Mihr Nigar Khanim, who has been already mentioned as 
being at this time in Kabul; having accompanicd Shah Begun 
from Samarkand. [2.] Kutluk Nigtr Khanim, the mother of the 
Emperor,‘ who died just before the arrival of Shih Begum, the 
Khinim and my father, in Kabul. [3.] My mother, who died 
during the interval of peace [amdni] in Tashkand, which has been 
mentioned. 


1 The Turki MS. has Kuhi in place of Kulbur—R, 
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By Shih Beet he had four children: [1] Sultan Mahmud Khan ; 
(2) Sultan Ahmad Khin; [8] Sultan Nigtr Khinim, who was the 
wifcof Mirza Sultin Malannd (son of Mirza Sultan Abu Said) and the 
mother of Mirza Khan;and [4] Danlat Sultan Khanim, who was wife 
of Timur Sultiin, son of Shahi Bee Khan. All of these have been 
mentioned before. From this it will be seen that Shih Begum 
was step-grandmother! to both the Mmperor and myself; and 
[actual] grandmother to Mirza Khan, After the defeat of the 
Khans, when the Emperor went to the hill country of Llisar, he 
was there joined by Mirza Khan, who accompanied him wherever 
he went. And the Emperor looked upon him as his own son; for, 
us has been explained, Mirza Khas father and mother were of the 
same family as the Emperor’s father and mother. 

On account of straitened circuustances [Mirai Khan] did not 
accompany the Emperor on that expedition, but stayed behind in 
the service of his grandmother Shih Begum. As various reports 
came in concerning the Mmperor and the Mirzis of Khorasan, the 
motherly love of Shah Begum began to burn in her heart, and she 
persuaded herself that the Emperor had fallen into the hands of 
the Mirazis of Khoraisin. Also, on account of the emmity that 
existed between Sultan Husain Mirza and Abu Said Mirza’, and 
the bloodshed which had resulted therefrom, [she thought ] that the 
Kinperor would never escape from their power. Moreover, reports 
which seemed to coufirm this view were constantly arriving ; and 
it was considered time to put Mirza Khan upon the throne in the 
Iimperor’s place. 

When this plan was suggested to my father, he would not hear 
of it. An altercation followed which led to much sorrow ; and the 
distress of Shih Begum gave offence to the Khans. All this 
brought much trouble upon my father, who at last, being exas- 
perated, said: “ As you will not be warned by me, I will no longer 
be your adviser.” Nevertheless, the HKmpcror’s Amirs, who used 
to come daily ont of the castle to wait on my father, continued to 
come, aS was their wont. After one month’s bickering and 
quarrelling, Shah Begun had quite resolved to set Mirza Khan up 
in the Imperor’s place.’ My father [then] said privately to the 
Amirs, that it was not necessary for them to come to hin any more. 
When the Amirs re-cntered the castle, ny father went away to a 
place called Ab-Baran, which is a day’s march from Kébul, and 
withdrew himself fom public affairs. Shah Begum and sume 
Moghuls [then] read the Khutba in the name of Mirai Khan, and 
did their utmost to seize the fort of Kabul; whereupon numerous 


' The term used is Mddar-i-Kaldn-i-Sababi—R. 
* The whole of this paragraph is more or less obscure, and very badly arranged ; 
but the sense is, I think, preserved in the translation. Erskine has made it 


nearly the same. (See History i., pp. 249-50.) 
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fights ensucd, Shih Begum sent a letter of entreaty to my father 
to return, and as entreaties and remonstrances were unlimited, my 
father could not choose but come. During twenty-four days they 
laid siege to the castle of Kabul; and in the course of these 
operations the Minperor himself arrived.! 


CHAPTER XT, 


BABAR PADISHAIVS JOURNEY INTO KHORASAN, AND HIS RETURN FROM 
KHORKASAN TO KABUL. 


Wren Babar Piadishth went in pursuit of Jahdingir, he came 
upon himin the mountaims of Llazira. After holding a consultation, 
if wis determined that the wisest plan would be to proceed into 
Khorasan, as with some aid, the sons of Sultin Husain Mirzi mieht 
be enabled to withstand Shahi Beg Khan. So with this object in 
view, they turned towards Khorisian, and, on their arrival, these 
two brothers were warmly welcomed by the people of Khorasan, 
while the two Mirais, for their part, were overjoyed at their advent. 
sut there existed uo accord between these two Mirzds. ii the first 
place, Babar Padishth knew that they were not at one; he also 
knew that without unity they could effeet nothing. Moreover, 
Jahangir Mirza, from having indulged too freely in wine drinking, 
was suffering so severely from dyscutery, [from a disease eatled | 
mid, anda burning fever, that it was generally reported that Mhadiya 


' This episode has no doubt been slurred over by the author, in order to exeul- 
pate his father as far as possible, but there can be ne question that the latter was 
euilly of a serious act of treachery towards Baber, and that he gave his counten- 
ance to the schemes of Shah Begum. Baber himsclf seems to have regarded 
Muhammad Husain Mirza as one of the chief movers in the plot, and evidently 
felt his ingratitude acutely, though, with characteristic generosity, he spared the 
Mirza’s life, when the latter fell into his hands. In recording the event in his 
* Memoirs,” Baber concludes the account of it thus: ‘Muhammad Husain 
Mirza had conducted himself in such a criminal and guilty way, and had been 
actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proecedings that, had he been 
cut in picees or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. 
As we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and 
daughters by my mother’s sister Khub Niger Khinim, © took that circumstance 
into consideration and gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out for Khorasan. 
Yet this ungrateful thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with 
such lenity und whose life | had spared, entirely forgetful of this benctit, abused 
and seandulised my conduct to Shaibik Khan (Shahi Bey Khan]. It was but a 
short time, however, before Shaibik Khan pnt him to death and thus sufficiently 
avenged me :— 

( Verses]: “ Deliver over him who injures you to Fate, 
For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel.” 
(See Memoirs, p. 218.) 
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Begum (after her old fashion) had put poison in his wine. For 
these and other reasons, he took his leave and returned to Kabul. 

Ou reaching the Hazara mountains, he learnt that Mirzé 
Khan and Muhammad Tlusain Mirzi were besieging Kabul. 
Leaving the heavy baggage with Mirzi Jahangir (who, being sick, 
was travelling in a litter) he advanced with all possible speed 
towards the passes of Hindu Kush, accompanied by a small body 
of men. [The passes] were covered with snow. They, however, 
erosscd them with much difficulty, and advanced, by forced 
marches, upon Kabul. At dawn one day they made a rapid 
descent upon the town. Those who were outside the fort of Kabul, 
and had Leen attacking those within, erept into concealment on 
every side, while those who were within, rmshed ont and carricd 
off, as plunder, all that fell in their way, both within and without 
[the walls]. The Emperor, in couformity with his affectionate 
nature, without ceremony, and without a sign of bitterness---nay, 
with the utmost cheerfulness and good-humour—came into the 
presence of his step-grandmother, who had withdrawn her affection 
from him, and set up her grandson as king in his stead. Shah 
Begum was confounded and abashed [at his generous behaviour | 
and knew not what to say. 

The Emperor, voing down on his knees, embraced her with great 
affection, and said: “ What right has one child to be vexed because 
the motherly bounty descends upon another? ‘The mother’s 
authority over her children is in all respects absolute.” THe 
added: “T have not slept all night, and have made a long 
journey.” So saying, he laid his head on Shih Begum’s breast and 
tried to sleep; he acted thus in order to reassure the Begum. He 
had scarcely fallon asleep, when his maternal aunt, Mihr Nigar 
Khanim, entered. The Emperor leapt up and embraced his 
beloved aunt with every manifestation of affection. The Khinim 
said to him: “ Your children, wives and houschold are longing to 
sce you. I give thanks that I have been permitted to behold you 
once again, Rise up and go to your family in the castle. I too 
am going thither.” 

So he went to the castle, and on his arrival all the Amirs and 
peoplo began to thank God for His mercy. They made the dust 
of the feet of that loving king, powder [kohl] fur their eyes. 
Then the Khinim conducted Mirzi Khin and my father before 
the Emperor. As they approached, the Emperor camo out to 
receive them. The Khanim then said : “ Oh, soul of your mother! 
[have also brought my guilty grandson and your unfortunate 
brother to you. What have you to say to them?” and she 
pointed to my father. When the Emperor saw my father, he 
Instantly came forward, with his wonted courtesy, and smiling, 
openly embraced him, made many kind inquiries and showed him 
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marked affection. THe then embraced Mirz’t Khan in like manner, 
and displayed a hundred proofs of love and good feeling. He 
conducted the whole ccremony with the utinost gentleness of 
manner, bearing himself, in all his actions and words, in such 
a way that not a trace of constraint or artifice was to be seen in 
them. But however much the Emperor might try to wear away 
the rust of shame with the polish of mildness and humanity, he 
was unable to wipe out the dimness of ignominy which had 
covered the mirror of their hopes. 

My father and Mirza Khin obtained permission to go to 
Kandahir. The Hmperor, by entreaty and unremitting attentions, 
detained Shah Begum and the Khanim. When they reached 
Kandahar, Mirza Khun remained there, while my father proceeded 
in the direction of Farah and Sistan, with the intention of carrying 
out that holy resolve which he had made while in Khordisin. On 
his arrival in the territory of Farah, he heard of the conqnest 
of Khorisin, by Shahi Beg Khan, and the overthrow of tho 
Chaghatai. Tho high roads and passes were in a dangerous state, 
being obstructed and even closed. Thus my father was prevented 
from exccuting his purpose. This happened in the year 912. 


CHAPTER XII. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BABAR PADISHAH’S SOJOURN IN KABUL, AND A FEW 
STORIES CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


Ir has been already related that the Kmperor, in the year 909, 
conquered Kabul from Mukim, son of Zunnun Arghun. (On this 
expedition | he was accompanied by nearly 20,000 men of the army 
of Khusrau Saah. Now as Kabul was unable to support so great 
a host, the Emperor resolved to invade Hindustin. But on that 
expedition, from ignorance of the roads, they frequently came to 
places where provisions were scarce, and most of their cattle 
perished. Although there was not a single battle in that campaign, 
yet the army suffered a severe reverse. On their return to Kabul, 
many of Khusran Shih’s men deserted him, At this crisis Shih 
Begum and my father arrived in Kabul, and the Emperor proceeded 
to Khorisin (as has been related above). 

After we went to Kandahar, in consequence of all that had 
passed, the people were reduced to the most afflicting want and 
distress. In addition to this, Jahingir Mirzé, who was at that 
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time the stay and support of the Emperor's government, died. 
After the occurrence of these events, he [the Emperor | wished to 
stionethen his power by whetever means were available, in order 
that height be firmly and seearely established in’ Kabul Ip 
this end, he sentan envoy to Shah Bee mm Kandahar. Shih Joy 
was the son of Zummian Arghun, who was one of the greatest 
Amirs of Mirai Sultan Unisain, under whom he had, during 
thirty years, conducted the affairs of Kandahar and Zamindawar, 
Although he was a brave and intelligent man, yet by denying 
himself everything, he amassed great wealth. Ifo had gone in 
person to Khorasan to assist the Mirzas. When Shahi Bee Khan 
attacked Herat, he alone went out to oppose the advance of the 
Uzbeg army, and in the engagement which ensued, he was. slain. 
Ife was succeeded, in Kandahar, by his son Shih Beg. [As has 
been stated] the Emperor sent an envoy to Shah Beg, saying : 
“Since the children of Mirza Sultin Ilusain have beon extirpated, 
it is fitting that the gates of obedience and service should be 
opened, and at this time there is no one in the palace of our 
sovereignty, who is more worthy than yourself of occupying the 
highest post.” But in spite of all the Emperor's assurances and 
promises, Shah Beg refused; for he had higher views of dignity 
than that of entering into a state of dependence. ‘To be brief, 
this refusal led to an ontbreak of hostilities. The Emperor 
marched to Kandahir, in the neighbourhood of which town a 
battle was fought, and that a very bloody one. Finally victory 
declared for the Emperor; the dust. of flight filled. the eves of 
Shih Bee's men, and they were thrown into sueh confusion that 
they were unable to enter the fort of Kandahar. Thus, without 
baggage, they crept. on towards Sui,! and his wood fortune was 
changed to desolation. So much treasure fell into the Fanperor’s 
hands, that [the gold and Jewels} and Shahrukhi? were divided 
among the army by the shicldful. 

Mirza Khan, who had stayed in Kandahar, now jomed the 
Kmperor, who retuined to Kabul laden with much spoil and 
treasure, having left Sultin Nasir Mirza, younger brother of 
Jahangir Mirza, in charge of Kandahar. 

On his return to Kébul [important] news came from Badakhshin. 


From the abridged MS. translation at the British Museum, Erskine appears 
to have read this name Siv/,in the text used by him. If that is the correct 
reading, probably Sibi ix the place indicated. In our texts, it may read Subi as 
well as Sud. For Baber’s account of these transactions, sce Memoirs, pp. 224 seq. 

* The Shdhrukhi was a com reckoned by Erskine to be of the probable value 
of 95 or OF pence, when the mpee was worth two shillings. (//istory, i. Append. 
bh.) [ infer that it derived its name from Shah-Rukh Mirza, fourth son of 
Timur, who reigned in Khorasan, cte., from 1405-1447, and that it was a silver 
coin, thongh Col. Malleson, in his Life of Akbar, calls it “a gold coin of 
ie aa ” (p. 53). The shdhrukhi does not uppear in Mr. &. Lane Poole’s 

ables. : 
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When the conntry of Khusran Shih! was annexed by the Uzbeg, 
some of the people of Badakhshin refused to submit, and on 
several occasions put the Uzbeg army to flight, wherefore every 
commander of 1000 inen [air hazdrt| attained the rank of Sardar, 
and placed the heads of the Uzbeg on their pikes.? Their leader 
was Zobir Raehi.? 

Shih Begum Iaid claim to Badakhshan, saying. “Tf has been 
our hereditary kingdom for 8000 years. Though I, being a 
woman, cannot myself attain to the sovereignty, yet my gr ndson 
Mirzt Khan can hold it. Males descended from me and my 
children will certainly not be rejected.” The Emperor assented, 
and Shah Beenm and Mira’ Khan departed for Badakhshan.® My 
brother Muhammad Shih, who was in tho service of the Begun, 
accompanicd them. As they approached Badakhslain, Mirza 
Khan was sent forward to amneunee to Zobir Raighi the arrival of 
the Beguin, and to explain her intentions. 

No sooner had Mirza Khan left them, than the army of Aba Bakr 
marching from Kashghar came npon them. All the men and the 
jegtun, and all who were of the party, were seized and carried 
off [to Kashghar]. An account of Aba Bakr ® will shortly follow. 

Mirza Khan [hearing of this event] hastened to Zobir Raghi. 
At first Zobir treated him with respect and honour, but afterwards 
paid so little attention to him, that he allowed only one or two 
servants to wait on him. When things had gone on a short time 
in this way, Yusuf Ali Kukildash Divina, one of Mirza Khiin’s 
old retainers, conspired with eighteen other persons, aud one night 
fell on Zobir, slow him, and set Mirza Khan upon the throne. 
From that date, 913, till the end of his life, Mirzi Khan reigned 
over Badakhshan. 


" Khusraws country was the provinee of Kunduz, or more properly the territory 
of Kattaghdn, of which Kunduz was the eapital. 

* The words are Sir-ddri, but the passage makes no sense when translated 
literally. Erskine (in a note to his MS. in the British Museum) suggests a 
pun on the words Sarddr and Sir-didri, by adopting which, the trauslation 
may stand as given here. 

* That is, a native of Ragh—a hill district in north-western Badakhshin, on 
the lett bank of the Panjah, and opposite Kulib. 

* Shah Begum (Khan Mirzv’s grandmother) was, as wo have been told above, 
the danghter of Shah Sultan Muhammad, King of Badakhshin, and the widow 
of Yunus Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. (See also Baber, p. 231.) 

* This Mirza Khan (or properly, perhaps, Khun Mirza) was the son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, who was third son of Sultan Abu Said and an uncle of Baber. 
Mirza Khan was ruler of Hisar, Khathin and Badakhshin. His mother was 
Nigar Khanim, a sister of Baber’s mother. Consequently he was Babcr’s cousin, 
both by the father’s and the mother’s side. His proper name was Sultan Vais 
Mirza, and it is not clear how he acquired that of Khan Mirza or Mirza Khan. 
One of his brothers, Baisanghar Mirza, had been murdercd, and another, called 
oa Mirza, had been blinded by Khusrau Shah. (See Baber, pp. 128 
and 237). 


. * Aba Bakr was a Dughlat, and brother of the author’s uncle, Sayyid Muhammad 
irza. 
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After the conquest of Kandahir, Babar remained in Kabul. 
Those Moghuls of Khusrati Shih’s army who had stayed behind, 
to the number of about 3000, now raised Abdur Razzik! to the 
throne, and declared against the Emperor, who had only 500 men 
left with him. Tlowever, with these 500 men, he met them in a 
pitched battle. This was one of the Mmperor’s greatest battles. 
After much giving and taking of blows and countless hand-to-hand 
fights, the Emperor broke and routed the foe. In that action he 
personally, and alone, engaged five different champions of the 
enemy: Ali Sayyid Gur, Ali Sinar, and three others, and with 
brave strokes and sword cuts, put them all to flight. 

In this same battle, Abdur Razzik Mirza fell into the Emperor's 
hands, but was treated with genorosity and set at liberty. 

After these events, the affairs of the Emperor began to march 
favourably in Kabul, where he remained until the year 916 [1510], 
when Shahi Beg Khan was slain, as will be mentioned below. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EXPEDITION OF SHAHI BEG KHAN INTO KHWARIZM. HIS CONQUEST OF 
THAT COUNTRY. HIS RETURN TO MAVARA-UN-NAHR, AND HIS MARCH 
INTO KILORASAN. 


Wuen Shihi Beg Khan had disposed of the Moghuls, Sultin Said 
Khin fled to Moghulistin, and my father to Khorisin. Some [of 
the Moghuls] were put to death and others imprisoned. Shih 
Begum was scent into Khorasin, while the rest of the Moghuls, (Shahi 
Beg] carried with him into Khwirizm. We besieged [Khwarizin | 
for eleven months. Chin Sufi was then acting as governor for 
Mirzi Sultin Wusain. During all that time no one came in 
answer to his appeal for help; and he fought some marvellous 
battles, which even now are celebrated among the Uzbeg. At 
length, in consequence of the dearth of provisions, most of his men 
died of hunger, and resistance became no longer possible; then 
Shahi Beg Khan took the citadel, put Chin Sufi to death, and 
returned to Samarkand. 

As, before the conquest of Khwarizm, he had laid siege to Balkh 
for six months, and had left that enterprise only half completed 


* Abdur Razzik was another of Baber’s numerous cousins. He was a son of 
Sultan Ulugh Bey Mirza of Kabul (son of Abu Said), and had reigned in Kabul 
until expelled by Mukim, son of Zunnun Arghun, late in 1508 or early in 1504. 
(Erskine, Hist., i., pp. 211, 215, 216, 277, ctc.) 
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(as has been related above), he now went and conqucred Balkh, 
and then returned to Samarkand, where he passed the winter. In 
the spring he set out against Khorisin. Mirzi Sultin Tlusain 
had died the year before, and his sons, in their indolence and 
indifference, could not come to any mutual agreement. When the 
news arrived of Shahi Beg Khan's approach, everything was 
thrown into dire confusion and disorder. Every one had some 
suggestion to offer, but no conclusion could be arrived at, [and 
while they were still engaged in these arguments] news came that 
Shahi Bee Khan had reached Herat. Mirza Zunnun led out an 
army (to oppose him], but [saw] that if was too late to dam the 
torrent with earth, or to smother the blazing fire with dust, and 
he was himself slain at the first onset of the Uzbeg, who forthwith 
entered and plundered Herat. The Mirzis all fled in different 
directions, and the greater part of the army did not even know 
how Herat had been taken. Thus easily fell that important city 
with its vast population. 

Mir Muhammad Salih, one of the Amirs of Sultan Abu Said, 
whose name Is to be fonnd in the “ Lives of the Poets” (tazktra | 
discovered the date of this event, namely, 912, in the words Fath- 
i- Khordsan— Conquest of Khorasin.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


THE REASON WHY MY FATHER, MUHAMMAD HUSAIN KURKAN, SUR- 
RENDERED HIMSELF ‘FO SHAHI BEG KITAN, MARTYRDOM OF MY 
NOBLE UNCLE, SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN, AND OF MY FATHER, 


My father and Mirai Kluin left Kabul and went to Kandahar, 
whence the former proceeded, with the intention of making the 
Holy Pilgrimage, while Mirzi Khan remained at Kandahar. 
[My father] had resolved to go to Sistan, and taking the road by 
Neh and Bandin, to reach Kirmin; since if he travelled by way 
of Khordsin, he would be hindered by the importunities of the 
Mirzis.! On nearing Farah he was met by a body of fugitives, in 
the most pitiable state imaginable, who told him that Shahi Beg 
Khin had seized Khorasin in the manner above related.2 

When they reached Farah they found that the roads on every 
side were unsafe, and there was nothing left for my father but to 
remain where he was. ‘Thus he stayed three months in Farah. 
On Shahi Beg Khan hearing of his whereabouts, he sent him a 

' The Turki MS. has: “the Mirzas would press him to stop.”—R. 


” The Turki adds: “ And we have fled from him; having said this they gave 
him an account of the victory, as we have given it above.”—K. 
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most courteous invitation [which he accepted], and, accompanied 
hy the magnates of Farah, he went to visit Shahi Beg Khan, who 
was then encamped at Uling Kahdastan,! in great magnificence ; 
but. the limits of this Hpitome prevent me from giving fall par- 
ticulars. No one would ever have toagined that change and 
destruction were coming over lis affairs within a few years; it is 
wonderful how, in a short space of time, all went to ruin, ina way 
that will be briefly described. 

In short, he received my father with every inark of attention 
and honour, and showered down mmumerable presents upom him, 

After this (Shahi Beg Khan} went against Kandahar, where 
Sultan Nasir Mirza? was [reding jas has been mentioned above. 
He laid siege to the town for forty days, and then, having made 
peace, he returned, carryiig away much booty. During the same 
year there were battles between the sous of Mirza Sultan Uusain 
and Shahi Beg Khan’s Sultius at Mashhad, Nishapur, Astarabad, 
and Turshiz. In all these encounters the Uzhee were victorious, 
and the Chaghatii defeated. A: great imunber of the Chaghatai 
were slain, and those who escaped became so scattered that they 
were never again united. 

At this tine, Ubaid Ullah Khan,? who was Sultan (and many 


' Kahdastiin appears to have been a spot in the near vicinity of Herat. It lay 
probably to the north or north-east of the city, but is not marked on maps uow in 
use. (See Barbicr de Meynard in Journ. Astat., 5 Serie, xvii, p. 509.) 

* Nisir Mirza was Baber’s youngest brother, and had been appointed Governor 
of Kandahar, When Baber took that place in 1507. Clishine, J/isf., i, pp. 89 and 
279.) 

3 Ubaid UWah Khan (or Ubaid Utah Sultan) was son of Mahmud Sultan 
(Shahi Bey’s brother), and afterwards (in 1533) became WKhakan, or over-loid, of 
the Uzbegs. It may be remarked here, that the Uzbeg government was not an 
absolute sovercignty, but was committed, by an clectorate of chicts, into the hands 
of one of their number. Sir TH. Howorth likens it to that of Rassia in mediwval 
times, and says: “ It was broken up into a number of appanages, cach under its 
own Khan, and all subservient to an over-chict who was styled Khakin, and 
answercd to the Grand Prince in Russia, who had a similar feudal authority over 
the appanaged princes. On the death ofa Khakan the appanaged princes met 
together to choose a successor; and their choice, as is usual in the Kast, generally 
fell upon the senior representative of the house, not necessarily the heir by right 
of primogeniture, but the oldest living representative of the senior line, [It has 
followed, in consequence, that in many notices of Bokbara there has not been a 
sufficient discrimination between the line of Khiakins, or chief Khans, and those 
of the appanaged prinecs, and the two lists have been confused together.” 
(Vol IL., p. 713.) Ubaid Ullah’s private appanage was Bokhara, as mentioned 
in the text; but he was practically Sultan of the Uzbegs at the time in question, 
though Kuch-Kunjt (otherwise Kuechum Khan) was nominally in that position. 
It appears that Ubaid Ullah ruled the whole of 'Transoxiana, including Bokhara, 
during two reigns before lie was himself proclaimed Khiékin in 940 H., or 
1533 a.p. These reigns were Kuch-Kunji, 1510-80, 

Abu-Said, 1530-33, and they were followed by 
Ubaid Ullah as Khakdan, 1583-39. 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole points out the “dual character of Shaibani’s dynasty,” 
and remarks that, though Samarkand was the capital. “there was generally a 
powerful and sometimes an independent government at Bokhara.” (See 
S. L. Poole’s Cat. Orient. Coins in Brit. Mus., VIL, p. xiv; also Stokvis, Manuel 
WU’ Hist., ete., p. 157.) 
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victorios were in his name), was going to Bokhara, which was his 
hereditary seat of government. Ife begged my father to allow me 
to accompany him. The reason for this was that Habiba Snltin 
Khanish (who has been mentioned, in the detailed list of my 
father’s children, given above) had been married by Shahi Beg 
Khan to Ubaid Ullah Sultan, after [my father’s] flight from 
Shahr-i-Sabz. So, with my father’s permission, | was taken to my 
sister in Bokhara. 

In the winter of the same year, Shahi Beg Khan went to attack 
the Kazik in Mavara-un-Nahy, that is to say, the Dasht-i-Kipchik.! 
Shahi Beg Nhan [first] took my father to Bokhara, but when he 
went to attack the Kavak, he left him in Samarkand. TWereturned 
in the sping, and then set out for Khorisin, entrusting my father 
to the care of Timur Sultan, his son, to whom he had eiven 
Samarkand, So my father spent that spring in Samarkand, while 
[ was living with my sister in Bokliira. 

At this time news came that Sultan Malinud Khan had left 
Moghulistan and was advancing on Andijan, with complaints and 
demands. Shihi Beg Khan sent to beg my father to come into 
Khorisin, My father accepted the invitation and went. le felt 
his end was drawing near, and on the tablet of his fate he recog- 
nised the hue of martyrdom. THis hope of safety being more 
slender than a spiders web, he devoted all his attention and 
energy to providing for ny safety, so that should his precious soul 
be drowned in’ the whirlpool of martyrdom, I at least, on the 
shores of safety, should be protected from risks and dangers. 

On his first visit to [lerat, my father had sought out a pious and 
talented man to be my teacher, whose name was IAfiz Miram. THe 
was, indeed, a pious and ascetic man [ fukir], possessed of numerous 
talents. Ile could recite the Koran [with special attention to the | 
modulations of the voice,and wrote the Naskh Téalik hand and others 
beautifully, My father was much pleased with him: and during 
[his stay in Herat] this man was his constant companion, whether 
in the time of contentinent and pleasure, or in the days of trial 
aul sorrow. He instructed me in the Koran and in calligraphy. 

When the time came for starting for Khorasan, my father 
showed ime, in private, much kindness, and did his utmost to 
console and comfort me, saying: “ Your uncle Sultin Mahmud 
Khan has arrived [from Moghulistin] in spite of my having 
warmed him both by word and in writing. 1 said to him, ‘ After 
the conquests of Amir Timur, and the devastation [takhrib] of 
Moghulistan, your forefathers, though dispersed, remained in that 


1 This is the literal translation of the passage, but it seems to imply the fallacy 
of regarding the Dasht-i-Kipchak and Mavari-un-Nahr as one and the same 
region. The meaning most likely is that Shahi Beg returned to Mavard-un-Nahr 
to attack, or check, the Kaziks of, or from, the Dasht-i-Kipchik, 
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country, and were awaiting their opportunity. Contenting them- 
selves with scanty clothing and simple food, they took care of 
their people and their army. Thus passed 150 years, until the 
sun of your noble nature rose m Moghulistan, which is an eastern 
clime and the quarter where rise the hehts of the Khakans. At 
the middle season of your youth, in the manner of your noble 
ancestors, you restored the fallen Moghulistan to its former glory, 
and together with Yunus Khan, you seized that opportunity, 
which had becn long sought by your forefathers, and brought 
under your control those states which they so earnestly coveted, 
Thus you spent nineteen years m complete success. It is now 
clearer than the day, that the power of your victorious forces can- 
not be compared with the numbers of Shahi Beg Khian’s army. 
Hence it is your obvious duty to remain in Moghuilistan, both for 
your own personal safety and for the welfare of your people. For 
thongh you may there be exposed to many hardships, that is 
better than extinetion.  [t 1s, moreover, quite evident to me that 
shonld you ever fall into the hands of Shahi Bee Khan, he will 
subject you to the most painful of tortures, and will deem your 
death his own life: on no account whatever will he spare you.’ 
«Thus did [ use all the arguments in my power to dissuade the 
Khiin, but as often as my remonstrances reached him, certain base 
advisers, in their short-sighted ignorance, represented to him that 
‘Muhammad Uusain Mirzt does not wish you to go, because lately 
Shihi Beg Khan has shown him great favour, and he knows that 
your going would put an end to this.’ To absurd representations 
of this kind they would add: ‘It is our firm conviction that if 
[Shahi Beg Khan has treated Muhaminad Husain Mirzi well, in 
return for his services, he will treat a hundred, nay, a thousand, 
times better, you who have done so much more for him’).! After the 
expression of all these impossible and absurd ideas, the following 
answer was sent back: ‘Oh! Dash’ (that is, oh! Friend, for these 
two had become ‘ frieuds’ according to the Moghul custom, in 
their youth, and called each other by this name up to the end of 
their days): ‘how strange it is that you should be leading such 
a happy life in Khorasin and Samarkand, in spite of your know- 
ledge of the pitiable state of affairs in Moghulistin! Jlow can 
you allow me to be exposed to so much suffering?’ But taking 
my words and advice as mixed with evil intentions, he failed to 
recognise their truth, and caine. his instance is not the same as 
the former one.? Certainly Shahi Beg Khan will fill the cup of 
the Khin’s hopes with the fatal wine of martyrdom, and whatever 
diegs remain he will cause me to drink. I now commit you to 


1 Thus in the Turki; in the Persian texts the sense appears to be the same, 


but is obscure.—K. 
2 ‘That is, the times have changed now. 
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the eare of God. Though your company would be dearer to me 
than my own life, TF fear Shahi Beg Khan would not allow it, and 
[ prefer the idea of your life being prolonged, even though 1 
mvolve the bitterness of separation; you must therefore bear my 
absence patiently. Patience is bitter, but it has a swect fruit. 
Pomember that when the father dies, the children are his heirs. 
Yor also have become an heir. If the bird of my life escape from 
the net of Shahi Beg Khiw’s intentions against me, we shall have 
the joy of meeting again, 

“Now as your teacher, Hafiz Miran, is a devout man, and is not 
ou friendly terms with any of our people, if anything happens to 
me, he will, with the advice of my partisans, be able to look te 
your interests. Moreover, his family is also im Khorasan. Tt is 
just a year since he left them to follow me ; therefore he is going 
along with moe, 

“T entrust you to the care of Manlina Muhammad, Be careful 

to pay attention to all he may say to you, for he is my vicar 
Khalifa’. Vhs father was my instructor and guide. From the 
day of his birth up to the present time, he has been my confidant 
aud companion. | tinst that he will always be your support in 
times of trouble, and that he will protect you through thick and 
thin.” 

Having thus threaded many pearls of good connsel upon the 
string of wisdom, and tumg them on the attentive ear of my 
understanding, my father departed to go and wait on Shahi Bey 
Khan, who was at that tame besieging Kalit.? lo all outward 
appearance he received my father with friendship, and then 
alowed him te procecd to Herat. When he reached Herat, a 
person was sent after him [to put him to death. Sultaa Malinnd 
Khan and his children were killed on the river of Khojand.! My 
father was buricd im the mausoleum of Amir Sayyid Husain, 
while Sultin Mahmud was placed in the mausoleum of Shaikh 
Mushih-ud-Din, Khojandi, 

This happened in the year E46 Mor the Klin, the chronogram 
Lub-1 daryd-C Khojand | the banks of the river of Khojand) was 
discovered, | Here follow some blessings upon the martyrs... 
' Or successor, That is—he is to take my place ag your father, 

* Welat-i-Naditi—as the modern mame is. -in Khorasan. 
* The tests are yery corrupt here. PE haye followed the Turki 1 
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CHAPTER XY. 
SOME OF THE AUTHOR'S OWN ADVENTURES, 


Arter Shahi Beg Khan had put my father to death, he despatched 
an emissary to Bokhira with istructions to throw me into the 
river, and thus send me to jom those who had been drowned in 
the river of Khojand. Although the order was an obnoxious one 
to Ubaid Sultan, who received it (for he was married to my 
sister), still at was impossible for him to refuse. 

But how excellent a thing it is that the Almighty has power 
to check the violent and, if Te so wills it, to restrain the hand of 
the cruel: so that, without Ilis consent, the tyrant cannot touch 
x single hair of any man’s head. And this is confirmed by the 
events of this disturbed time.! For, in his glory, vanity and 
magnificence, sce how many royal families Shahi Bee Khan 
destroyed, and the ummber of princely houses he annihilated! 
for example, Sultin Wusaini? and his followers, to the number 
of nearly 200,000 persons; Sultin Mahmud and the Mirzis with 
nearly 50,000 men—these all suffered at the hands of Shahi Beg 
Khan. Again the royal houses of Samarkand and of Mirza Sultén 
Ahmad: to what extremities were they not all driven by this 
tyrant? [na short space of time, he seattered to the winds of 
annihilation many governors and officials, so that the dust of their 
existence formed towers on the plains of non-existence, which 
reached up to the heavens, and from tho mists of their sighs a 
frightful whirlwind arose in the deserts. 

This king, who could commit such atrocities and practise such 
violence, was resolved on iny death, at a time when I had only 
just passed the half of my childhood, and did not know my right 
hand from my left, nor good from evil; nor had I the ability to 
use my strength—nay, I had not enough intelligenee to execute 
my own wishes. T had become an orphan, without father or 
mother, my paternal uncles wero scattered and my maternal 
uneles slain, I had not [even] an elder brother who could share 
in my grief; no friend or relation to comfort me. 

Phat year, 914," proved one of disaster for the Sultins of the 
day im general, and of massacre for the Moghul Khakang in 
particnlar, When God willed that all my uncles, aunts, and 
cousins should be carried off in different directions and murdered, 

* The Turki M8, says: ‘This is explained by what happened to mysclf.—MN. 

* "Phat is: Sultan Wusain Mirza, Baikara, whose poetical name was IHusaini, 


as we have seen. 
3 1508-9 Avp. 
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T was the weakest and youngest of the family. The strangest 
part of it all is that they werc, everyone, at a reat distance 
[from Shahi Beg Nhin], as has been mentioned above, but being 
helpless, nay, having no alternative, they came and threw them- 
selves into calamity and were murdered ; while T cseaped, thongh 
ar the town of Bokhara, in the middle of the ocean of Shahi Beg 
Khan’s dominions. Since the decree of the will of the Almighty 
had not been issned for my destruction, but for my preservation, 
Shahi Bee Khan, with all his boasting and power, was not ble 
to toneh one hairof the head of that helpless little child whom he 
wished to kill (DBhanks be to (rod, the Lord of Ifeaven and 
Earth, the Possessor of Might, Majesty, and Power.) 

The details fof my escape} are brictly as follows: at the above 
date, my father went to Khorasan and was put to death by Shahi 
Bey Khin, who also sent an emissary to Bokhara to kill me. And 
although this was an act that would have been distasteful to 
Ubaid Ullal Khan, it was quite impossible for him to disobey 
the orders of Shahi Beg Khin. We handed me over to the 
emissary, with instructions to throw me into the river Amu, that 
T might join those others who had been drowned in the ocean of 
divine mercy. Tle was engaged in investigating some of the 
property which my father had left [in Bokhari], alleging that the 
Mirzit had said to him: “ Bring iny property along with my son.” 
This oecasioned a delay of a few days. Dimiing this interval 
Mauhint’ Muhammad, who was my iester and my father’s 
Khalifa, went to see Hazrat Maulindi Muhammad Kizi, who 
asked lim: When are you starting for Nhordsin?” Maulina 
Muhamanad replied: “ We have decided to depart in a few days.” 
Tlazrat Maulana then said: “Come back in a little while, [ have 
something [wish to say to you.” After a time, when the assembly 
of faithful men had dispersed, Maulind Muhammad came in again, 
and Hazrat Maulina asked him: “IIow could [consent to 
Muhammad TFusain Mirzi going to Khorasan, and now to the 
Mirzi’s son going there too?” = Maulind Muhammad replied : 
“Verily, we are taking him, fully trusting in God’s protection.” 
Then, said Wazrat Maulina: “The Holy Prophet, when his life 
was threatened by the infidels of Mekka, did not put his trust 
in standing still and being captured, but took to flight. There- 
fore, what you should now do is, trusting in God, to take the 
Mirza and fice; and if danger or cause of fear presents itself, I 
wm your security. You ought certainly to set out without delay.” 

Maulina Muhammad used to say: “T never had any such 
thought in my mind, but those words of Tazrat Maulina had a 
wonderful effect on me, and the determination to go and seize you 
and carry you away, took so strong a hold of me that as soon as I 
had left him, I turned my whole attention to our flight.” 

‘ 5 
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Having reached this point in my narrative, | think fit to give 
some details of the life of Hazrat Maulina, who has been mentioned 
above, in connection with my illness, 


CHAPTER AVI. 


Tits name was Muhammad bin Burhan-ud-Din. Tis father was 
one of the intimate friends of Itai Pmad-ud-Din Maskin, Samar- 
kandi, and for this reason Hazrat Maulind was known as Maulana 
Muhammad Kazi. After he had acquired a certain proficiency in 
the scicnees, he devoted himself to the study of theology —walking 
in the way of God- and to this end he repaired to Khorasan. On 
Jeaving Samarkand, he went to pay Is respects to that much 
beloved and respected example of piety, Kluwaja Nasir-nd-Din 
Ubaidullah, who lived there. Jle asked Wlazrat Maulina where 
he was going. The latter replied that he was going to Khorasan. 
Awain he asked: Are you going for the sake of study, or for some 
other object?” A certain student, who was in the company of 
Hazrat Maulana, sud: “Tis vreatest desire is to become a darvish.” 
Tlis Holiness [the Khwaja! telling them to wait a little, went into 
his garden, and after a prolonged absence returned, bringing two 
letters for Hazrat Mauhinia: one was a letter of recommendation 
to Khwaja Kiln, the son of Maulana Sad-ud-Din Nashehari ; the 
other contained an account of the rules and practices of devotees, 
which he had written, and which he now eave to Hazrat 
Maulana. 
: ! ; 

[Ilere follows an epitome or summary of the contents of the 
Pract,” which contained commendations to the study of divine 
truths, through following Muhammad, and warnings against 
associating with dancing and singing (or howling) darvishes, and 
against listening to heretical doctrines. | 

In the Salsalaé ad Arifin, one of Hazrat Mauldini’s works, it is 
written: “It was most strange that im spite of the Khiwitja’s 
admonition, my desire to visit Mhorasin was in no way lessened; 1 
at length obtained Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din’s sanction to depart, and 
sect out for Ihordsin. But as, on the road, incidents oecurred 
which prevented me from proceeding further, [ returned and 
entered the Khwaja’s service.’ The writer remained some {ime 
with him, and managed his private kitchen; and so ercat was lis 
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devotion that he used himself to come, on foot, and lay the meals 
before Uazrat Ishin. THe, by dewrees, won his entire confidence, . 
and Hazrat Ishin used to address Hazrat Maulind in the presence 
Of all his most distinguished eiests.! 

Tn all matters, the most perfect intimacy and trust existed 
between them-—so much so, that Manlind Muhammad became an 
object of Jealousy to the other companions of Hazrat Ishin and his 
children. And as this gave rise to much unpleasantness, Hazrat 
Maulant set ont for WKhorasin in company wath Manlina 
Muhammad Amin, who was also a disciple of Tavrat Ishin... . 

t ! + ‘ , 

And there they spent six months in the enjoyment of the society 
of Maulina Abdur Rahman Tami. Wazrat Maulina then entered 
the service of Tazrat Ishin in Vashkand, who encouraged hin 
amd honoured him with the respectful style of “Ishin. 2... 

f z oa) 

It was the fashion, at that tine, for every Sultan to have one of 
Hazrat Manlana’s disciples for a spiritual guide. Thus Sultan 
Abu Said Mirzit entertained Maulant NKasim; Sultan Ahmad Mirza, 
Maulana Khwaja Ali; and all the Sultans observed this practice. 
Sultin Mahmud Khiin was guided by Iazrat Maulina. LD bave 
heard this list say: “To was once praising Sultin Malinnd Khan 
to azrat Ishin, when he remarked that Sultim Mahmud Khan 
was tndeed a very capable young man, but he had one fault, which 
was a hinderance to his advancement. A pupil, with such an 
Instructor, ought to do all that lis instructor told hii, and not 
rely on duis own judgement: but, hike a hawk, he should pounee down 
upon whatever prey he is sent against, whether or no he has strength 
sufficient, and should not hesitate and doubt, as the Khan did. It 
was this that prevented him rising to that elevation which Jus 
people had expected of dum.” 

lnoa word, after the death of Hazrat fshan, Hazrat Maulana 
went to Tashkand, where he was welcomed with honour and 
devotion, and where he remained until the destruction of Vashkand, 
when he migrated to Bokhara. At that time Mahmud sultan, 
brother of Shahi Beg Khan, and father of Ubaid Ullah Nhan, was 
ruler of Bokhara, as representative of Shihi Beg Khan, Te 
cultivated the society of Hazrat Manlina and was luis disciple for 
one winter, which greatly pleased Hazrat Maulana, who for this 
reason stayed on in Bokhara from that date to the year 916, when 
my father went to Khorisin® and was martyred. Tt has been 

' This paragraph is very obscure.—l. 

2-The omissions here consist of some imrelevant ancedotes concerning these 
holy men, ‘They arc obscure in style, Mr. Ross informs me, and not worth 
translating. 
iy Turki text adds here :— J, also, was at Bokhara.’ The date should 
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mentioned in iny own story, and will be related again, how kind 
Hazrat Maulana was to me. 

When the Kiztlbish | overran the land (as will he described), 
Hazrat Maulind left Bokhard and went to Andijin and Akhsi, 
where he resolved to stay.” There, many people became Naklish- 
bandi under his guidance, thus attaining high rank, and are, to 
this day, a blessing im the land, where they propagate the doctrines 
of their sect. An account of these men will be given below, mn 
connection with the biveraphical notices of Hazrat Makhdun, 
Wherever in this history Hazrat Maulana, absolutely, is mentioned, 
Hazrat Mauliad Muhammad Kizi is indicated.  TPurther details of 
his fe will he given in their proper place. 


It frequently happens at the present time, in Central Asia, that the word 
NE i-lnish is used to denote wmost any Shiah, but more especially a Persian, or 
Whorasini, Shiah, or the descendant ofone. Pathe sixteenth century, tt ase wide nt 
from tnany passages in Merskine’s /fistory, that the native authors utilised hy him 
meant the Persians tn gencral, when they spoke of the Wizd-bdsh 3 and it appeats 
‘ybe in this sense that Mirza Haidar makes use of the name, ‘Phe Turks words 
mean htenudly Red Mead, bat nore properly Red Cap. Phe people who ongimally 
bore (he mune ot Kisil-bash were, nceording to Sir Jd. Maleolm, the seven ‘Purki 
tiithes who had been the chief supporters of Shah Ismail during his carly, sue- 
cessful, campaigns in the west of Porsia, and whom hic distinguished by a 
particular dicss, whieh ineluded a red eap. Phe names of these tribes are given 
by the historian as:--(1) the Ustaylu, (2) the Shamdu, (3) the Nikallu, (1) the 
Baharlu, (6) the Zulhadar, (6) the Kajar aud (7) the Afshar Tle adds :—* The 
swords of these tiibes were eonseerated 2... fo the defence of the Shiah religion; 
and a sense of that obligation has survived the cyistence of the family by whom 
ib wis first ereated ?— He, the Sufavin The Aéi/Lbdash would thus date from the 
fitst decade of the sixteenth ccutary ; dat James Praser, writing in the dirst halt of 
the ciehtecnth century, attributes them tustitation to Shathh Taidar, the futher of 
Shah Ismael, which would make the date a tittle cartier, Si th Yule defines the 
name vs that “applied to certain tribes of ‘Purks who have become naturalised, 
ws if were, In Persia, and have adopted the Persian language; they are in fact 
Persianised Tinks, like the Na royal race and dominant elass in Persia?’ 
The name is now chic fly heardoan. \ehaiustan and the adjoining regions of India, 
Persia end Furkistan. In the two first of these localities they appear, from what 
Mr. Denzil Tbbetson tells us, to be regarded as the residue of the. army with 
Which Nadir Shah invaded fidia. However this m: ay be, it appems that they 
are fairly numerous in Afghanistan, and that there are some L200 families of them 
in the eity of Kabul alone, where they form not only aa important military 
colony, but also a political party, im possession of much tiflaenee,  CLaleohna, 
Hlist. of Persia, 1, pp. o02-33; Yule, Glossary, p. SLL; Lbbctson, Punjab Census, 
(SSI, 1, p. 278 ; Fraser, Hit of Nadir Shah, 1742, p. 185.) 
2 'Phis is wv loose ‘ly expressed sentcnee, but has been translated as if stands 
in the original, It does not determine whither the Maulina stayed at Audijin 
or at Akhbsi. 
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CHAPTER NVIT. 
REPURN TO THE WISPORY. 


ELORE chiermg upon the life of Mazrat Maulana, [had reached 
that point im my narrative where Mazrat Maulana Muhammad, 
who was my tutor Lustéd), had resolved that he would escape with 
ne. Though he had previously had no intentions of this sort, 
the idea gained complete ascendeney over his Christ-like mind. 
With this intent he came to me, in private, and asked me: © Do 
you propose to go to Khorasan now?” T replied: Yes, [ must 
wo, for have been sent tor? Te then said: “Tt is gnite certain 
that Shahi Bee Khan will put you in chains, but what he will do 
with you after that T cannot say.” Then he added: “T have 
somcthing to tell you, but will only do so on the condition that 
you will reveal the secret to no one.” 1 then took a very solemn 
oath and swore Fo would not repeat what he told me, after which 
he sad: They have murdered the Mirza in Khorasin, and have 
now sent for you. They have given orders that you are to be 
sunk to the bottom of the River Amu, and thus to be despatched 
to the next world. If you know of any one who will carry you 
off, then fly at once. 


Mor death attacks alike both old and young, 
And fills with fear the minds of all it strikes :? 


Fear and disinay overcame me, and [began to weep: F longed 
to flee, in the hope of saving my life. 

The Maulind said: “ You must keep this secret well hid; he 
on the watch: for the moment I give the sign you must hasten 
away.” 

He had a friend who lived outside the town of Boklaia, and 
arranged that I should pass a few days in perfect conccalment 
in this iman’s house. Ife informed certain of my father’s servants 
of this plan, and arranged that on the mght of our flight, these 
servants should take some saddle horses and start in a certain 
direction, In order to make the spies think that we had fled on 
horseback, and | thus cause them] to scour distant roads, searching 
only the outside of the town while not suspecting tho inside. 

Accordingly, the samo night that we took refuge in the house of 
this friend, the servants took the horses and carried out the orders 
which had been given them. All turned out as we had expected. 
The spies imagined that we had escaped on horseback, and no one 
made search for us in the town. Wo remained fourteen days in 
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the house of that excellent man. After this lapse of time, we 
joined a party of donkey-drivers and accompanied them to the 
town of THisir Shadman. Inthe bazar of that town one of my 
father’s servants recognised Maulina Muhammad. Fearing lest 
he might traee us ont, we at once fled from Hisir, On the road 
{ fell from my donkey, and dislocated my left elbow. We dared 
not re-enter the town, or the bizar, and in the villages we conld 
not find a bone-setter; thus | endured the greatest agony for two 
months, 

At Pushang, one of the villages in Khatlhin, we spent some days 
in the house of one of its holy men, who was known as Khwaja 
Habib Uah. Te was a benevolent person, and after diligent scareh 
found a bone-setter, whom he broueht. The bone-setter broke the 
joint again, and set it. TP had not been able to we my arm for 
two months, and from the intensity of the pain, had, durmg all 
that time, never slept at night. That night, however, YF fell 
asleep, 

One day, while we were there, a soldicr came m and, placing his 
quiver in a corner, sat down. Ifaving scrutinised the company, 
he came quickly forward, and said with great respect and courtesy ; 
“Does not Nhwaja Maulana Muhammad know me again’? I owas 
Mirza Muhammad Phusain’s cook at such and such a time; a 
those days T rendered you good service” And as he gave such 
clear proofs of recognition, if was vain to disclaim his acquaintance, 
Moreover, Maulind Muhaminad seemed much pleased, gave 
expression to his joy, and began to enumerate the good qualities [of 
that man). Phat day and night they spent m friendly iter- 
course. When day broke and he was about to depart, he stood in 
the doorway of the house, in a respectful attitude, and said: “Oh, 
Khwija Manlinda Muhammad, blessings be upon your zeal and 
fidelity. It was a noble and a suitable act of yours to tike Mirza 
Ifusain’s son and escape with dim. Tf fo had had any power or 
means, T would have given my assistance; but Phave not. Ifowever, 
if I can, in any way, further your plans, EF will hasten to bear my 
part.” So saying he departed. 

A little while after, there came an intimate friend of Khwaja 
Habib Cah, who whispered something m the Khwaja’s car; 
whereat the Khwija’s colour fled from his faee. Te immediately 
took the man apart, and sar: “Now repeat what Shaikham! 
said.” The man replied: “Shaikham told ime to go and _ tell 
Khwaja TWalib Ullah that ‘this man’ has fled with the son of 
Mirzi Muhammad Hnsain ; the child is the cousin of Mirza Khan 


' The only word in the texts is Shatkham, buf no doubt referenee is made to 
Shaikham Mirza, who, our author informs us lower down, was an uncle of Ubaid 
Ullah Khan. Ie was governor of Karshi, and was killed, in 1512, at the taking of 
that place by the Persians, under Mir Najm. 
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and of Babar Padishah. Perhaps the Khwaja is keeping him in 
his house, and in this ease he will incur the enmity of Tlamza 
sulfin.! Behold, Iam going to inform the Navab Matlab Sultan 
lof the imatter:, so that the liouse and home of Khwaja Habib 
Uah may be swept away with the broom of plunder, its dust 
mount to the skies, and its vapour be diffused over the earth.” 
With these words he went away. 

This Matlab Sultan was the son of Hainza Sultin, a one-eyed 
wretch, whose inward vision was rendered blinder than his out- 
wid sight by the darkness of tyranny. All the oppressed of those 
counties wnited, at his conrf, in a common protest against his 
tyranny. The leaves of the trees of these people’s lives were 
constantly trembling from the violence of jis blasts. 

Khwaja Habib Ullah remained for a while buried in thought, 
then raising his head, he said: “No one has delivered you over to 
meas hostages, I will not, from fear of being held responsible ? 
for a charge J have not taken upon myself, deliver this little child 
into the hands of death. To do so, would be conformable ucither 
with the teachings of [slim nor the dictates of humanity. Rise 
up and fleo whithersoever you may be safe. And whatever 
Chastisement may fall upon me, on your account, [will consider as 
treastre Jaid up for me in the next world.” We then, having 
leturned him thanks, bade him farewell, and set out at once. 

At this time Shah Raziavid-Din, who wasa Chiragh hush,appeared 
in Badakhshiu. Tis followers used to put to death every one they 
met, deeming if ameans of salvation, and reward in the next world. 
He had caused all the roads to be stopped, so that it was impossible 
for us to jonrucy into Badakhshian. Shih Razi-ud-Din was one of 
the cursed Mulahida of Nolistin, whose story is to be found in all 
histories, Most of the people of Badakhshin are adherents of that 
sect. ‘They hold the world to be without begimming or end 
hadimi, and do not believe in resurrection or a future state. 
They say that during the lifetime of the Prophet, it was menmbent 
on all to abide by the statutes of the Holy Law: but at the 
prosent time, the sole duty of man is to speak fitting words and 
to be faithful to their meaning. All other ordinances are futile. 
Sexual intercourse (ead?) with their own kindred is lawful, and 
the enjoy ment of it is,in no respect, dependent on marriage ; thus, 
should one have a passion for somebody with whom its indulgence 
is practicable, it is lawful to gratify it—be it with daughter or 
son or mother, 


M An Uzbeg chicf who had at one time been in Baber’s serviec.and afterwards, 
joining Shahi Beg, turned against him. Finally, in 1o01, he fell into Baber’s 
hands and was executed as a traitor, together with two other Uzbeg leaders. At 
the time in question here, Hamza was master of Hisar. CEérskine, Mist, 1, 
pp. 115, 315, ete.) 


o 


> The Turki has :—no one has made me responsible for you.—R. 
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Tt is also haw ful for them to take one another's Lives or property, 
(Tn fact the seet of Mulahida is the worst form of heathenism in 
the world.’ At the time of the conquests of Shahi Bee Khia, 


Mt ig nofttecable that Marza Hadar uses the word Charagh- Niel ore daup 
extinguishers,” as a synonuvnroft Midalada, or othe tmptons.” tot the scet he rs 
alluding to. Propady, the designation of this scet of Shincis ts fsmeadle, and they 
take ther narae from Tsmiad, the eldest san and normamated saeeessov ot Unaicie 
Jaf Sadih  "Phey consider Tsmaibas the trac hem fo the Piatt, and do tot 
avhnowledee, as lawful, the sueecsston of dius brother Musa, and ot the five dat 
Pats. One branehof the sect Houtished aa Afmea under the Bey pttan dynasty 
ot the Khalits, while another beeame ¢sftablished ino Northern Persia where it 
was hnown by the name of .tl-Lahdas wellas thy thatot dened Phas not elear, 
however, that all the eastern. or Nsiatte, fsaeadlé hold the doctrines of the Jt/- 
Toahi. Mr Col Wiehe quotes the Look called Drahtstan, hy Miallih Molisin 
Pani, fren whieh TP transeribe the followime extiaet, as oat brings to light the 
methine and erieinof the mune oo Phe Ah Thithivah hold) that eehe stil spirits 
Which eanmofoctherwise be dnewn fo naukand. fave feoquently appeared: in 
palpable sluepes, Glo ddinose dt ties beni dotested ie farm form. but espeerddy 
Inthe persoucof Adi Vitesa whos dmase door teatoof Abe Theh, or Vie-God, 
these scetartes deem it Piwhal to worshayp Phev turteie that Vib Viaite zie 
When he quitted this cartho returned te the sun, wheloos the same with danse lt; 
nti heace flies, eall the san tle & lat Piss cert dows met att the ret hiority of 
Hhe Wotan as dts mow evtant oo. They deheve aun the ftansmietation ef Cro 
iit Che persons of the froams Sete ot theta vflittia Chat he nanitestiation of 
the divine berssign this age er the world wos fe F Vodou atter diam fas vlortous 
pestertty and thes eonstder Widhamielas a prophet sent by le € lh. When 
Ciod, say they. porecuved) Muhamed? s ansufliercnesy, He Tiitaselt assumed: the 
Huta form ter the purpose ef assistine the prephet ° bbe dames of Widlahida 
Ml Chiragh-Nreh areot cours: terns ef reproaeh ondy, whit) that of fesessdus, by 
Which the Pxmadt were known te Benopennsdn the Middle Ness, wasderved fren 
their practice of dragging them vietims with ffashiho a preparation of drei, 
and thus acquiring the desranation of Midshéshin ° Bedaied, another mani under 
Which they are found qacntioned, means * the devote], * and was appied to them 
itis devotees, or rustruments, of the Chiefiof the txscassdes the Shaikh al Jalal — 
orits the Hteral translation ranin the Middle ees. the Ol Mea of the Monutadu, 
Fall and tnteresting aeeounts of the -eneadd, the te itiis, and of the dynasty of 
the Tishishin or cfsacssdas, Who rated for about £70 years from ther stronegholes 
In the Wuhistanof Northemn Persia, wil be round in the works mentioned below, 
Phere is no spaee here to go further info the general subjeet; buat at must be 
remarked that when Mirza dfaidar speaks of the secured Midahédir of Woahistan,” 
tts to the cfssqesdns of the Kulitetan of Notth-Weetctu Persin thot he athludes, 
The elaet stromehold of the “Old Man of the Mountaia? was at dae (the 
" laede’s Nest), about thirty-two mnles NEEL of Wazvin, until the power of the 
dynasty was broken, by the Mongol aiiy under Tilakeay in 256, when the seet, 
oat polttieal body, eame to amend. Tn Mirza Padai'’s tine Gis meteed down to 
the present day) they seam to have flourished am the remote tall distriets of 
Badaklishin and the resion of the Upper Oxus; and from: (ine to time, ne 
doubt, some of their chiefs, ke Shah Razi-nd-Din of the text, obftamed a eertain 
desreg of power in those doealitics, Here, in our times, they are known as 
Foweli and also as ctghaeWvhdns, from the name of one of them %& Purs,” or 
religious Icaders, Who took up his residence in Bombay an LS t0, and whose 
steecssors still live there, Phe inhabitants of Shighmin Roshan, ete, stall carry 
tribute to himoat Bombay, and reverence him as the claef of their religion, 

As revards the name of Chirdgh- Wish, it may be added that at is a term whieh 
has been applicd to many religious sects, besides those of the Shiahs: indeed, it 
Was applied to the carly Christians, and is meant to stigmatire their proceedings 
a3 Mmoral or obseenc, by conveying the charge that, alter ther gatherings for 
worship, the lamps are extinguished and obseene orcies indulged in. Thus it 
Ig Increly an abusive term, invented by intolerant religious opponents, In our 
times, at any rate, (as fur asthe Muropean traveller among them has opportunities 
of judging) their morality is no worse than that of their neighbours. 

Phe best notices of these sects and their history, will be found in Yule's Marco 
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the people of Badakhshin (as has been mentioned) were acting 
Independently; still, they had never neglected to pay tribute to 
Razi-ud-Din, who was a Vir-zida, or to his ancestors. At that 
time Shah Razi-ud-Din was brought from Sistin into Badakhshan. 
But before lis arrival Mirzt Khin, as already stated, had come, 
and having killed Zobir, set himself up as king. As the people 
of Ragh, as well as most of the Wazira of Badakhshin attached 
themselves to him, his supremacy was absolute. Al the inhabi- 
fants of Badaklshan, both far and near, openly and privately, 
wdhered to him, 

When we reached Dili Bizir, one of the chief villages of Khat- 
lan, we heard of these events. Whereupon we debated togcther 
as to what should be done; some of the people of that place coun- 
selled us, saying: “Nik Pai Shah, although he professes ohedience 
fo Tfunza Sultan, is nevertheless a well-wisher of Mirza Klan, 
and has also pretty constant Intercourse with Shih Razi-ud-Din. 
If you throw yourselves upon him for support and protection, le 


? 


Will be able to convey you to Mirai Whdan?) Phe Maulina, having 
leffme in the house of seme person, went to see Nik Pai Nhian, to 
Whom he explained that he was the preceptor of Mirza IWhian,! 
and that, having escaped the tyranny of the Uzheg, he was desirous 
Of vepauring to the foot of the throne of Mirza Khan. “ 1f,” he 
contiued, you will help me in this inatter, your reward shall be 
ereat; * Tshall, moreover, be able to represent your loyalty in thie 
most favourable heht to Mirza Whan’ Nik Pai Shah areceived the 
Maukina with great respect and honowr, and instructed five of his 
most trusted men to escort Lim across the river to Jtustak, which, 
though im rus, was at least a place of security from the violence 
ofthe Chirigh Kush. At about the hour of midday prayer, those 
five men came and conveyed us across the river Amu, whence we 
advanced towards Hustik. When the blazing torch of the sun 
descended into the oven of the West, and the sparks of the stars 
were seattered over the smoke-streaked vault of heaven, fire fell 
upon the souls of those five men, and they began tu brawl and 
wrangle. Three other poor men, who carried a little merchandise, 
were of our party, being bound for Kala-i-Zafar, where they hoped 
tu realise a small profit. These [five men] said to us: “ You must 
pay duty [bd7)” ; and what was demanded was aceordingly handed 
over. Again they said: “'To each of us, separate payment is 
duc”; and this also they took. Tinally they said: ‘“ [You have 


Polo, i., pp. 146-8, 152-5; Cathay, i., pp. 1538-4; Colebrooke in Asfutie Researches, 
vii, p. 389; Sir H. Rawlinson, J. J2. G.S., vol. ix. (1839), pp. 36-7; Bret- 
schneider, i., pp. 112 segg.; and D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. under Ismailoun, Molle- 
doun, &c. 

' The Turki MS. says: one of Mirza Khan’s oldest attendants.—NQ. 

? Literally : [Yours] shall be the reward of Gabriel.—lt. 
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no need of money,” and they threatened to plunder us, How could 
five poor artless men withstand five stalwart ruffians | ghaleha |! 
Besides, they gave us no time, but began to bind us all, as a fist 
step towards putting us to death. When they laid hold of Mau- 
land Muhammad, he ealled out in an authoritative and severe tone 
of voice: “ You dare net do us any injury. Do you know who 
this is?” (pointing tome). “his is the brother of Mirza Khan, 
who, flying from Bokhdara.is on his way to visit his brother. A 
vreat number of lis servants are following after jim, as fast as 
they can, while others have stayed behind with Nik Pai Shah. Tf 
we do not reach Kala-i-Zafar in safety, you can imagine what will 
he done to you.” When Maulind Muhammad had said this, the 
rmflians [yhalechai beeame mild | sus], and replied in’ their own 
dialect: Take back your possessions, oh! Khwaja.” So saying 
they restored what we had given them, and turned to depart. In 
spite of our insistance, Chey would not help us any further, but 
retnined. We, however, had no intention of returning; but 
putting our whole trust in God’s protection, continued our road 
untildawn. During the day we crept into liding, and on the 
following night again set out. At daybreak we reached Rustak, 
where we were safe from the hostility of the accursed Mulahida. 

On the following day we arrived at Kala-i-Zafar. During the 
time of the Uzbeg domination, of which T have spoken, when the 
people of Badakhshan raised their heads in every corner, and the 
Uzbeg made several unsuccessful invasions, one of the chiefs lof 
Badakhshin was Mubarak Shah. Ife had chosen out a stroug place 
for himself, but before he was able to complete the fortifications, 
the Uzbeg came upon him. We gave them battle in that place, 
and defeated them, and for that reason he called the fort INala-t- 
Zafar (the Fort of Victory |, which name is the more appropriate 
seeing that Mubarak Shih was of a tribe called “ Muzaffiai.” Tt 
is the capital of Badaklshin.? This Mubarak Shah was put to 

The dictionary meanings of the word ghalcha are—villager, vagabond, rustic, 
The late Mr ROB. Shaw defined it as the name applied to the Tajik or Aryan 
mhabitants of the mountain distriets of Badakhshin, Shienean, Wakhin, Sarikol, 
Kulab, Karatigin, ete. In Kastern Turkistan he found it used generally for 
woslave bought with money. Vambery translates it: * Der kninps, der Kleine 
Wuehis”; and Payct de Courteille: “ Court, bas, petit homme? In any case it 
was a reproachful name, applied by neighbouring tribes, and not used by the 
people themselves. In most parts of Badakhsbin, in Shignan, Roshan, and I 
think T may say Wakliin, the name is unknown to the inhabitants. They not 
only do not call themselves by it, but appear unconscious of its betpg applied to 
them by others, It is one among the many instances, in Central Asia, of one 
poople being known to another by a contemptuous appellation, instead of by their 
own name, (For a full account of the so-called Ghalchah, see Shaw’s Ghalchak 
Lanquagyes, Caleutta, 1876 ) 

? The ruins of Kala Zafar are still to be found. They stand on the left bank 
of the Kokecha, a little below the mouth of the Argu river and above that of the 
Leshkan stream. The Kokcha valley contains several traccs of medieval times ; 


for instance, the ruins of a fort called Ai-Khénim (on an isolated hill near the 
mouth of the river, and on its right bank), which is said to have been destroyed by 
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death by Zobir Raghi, who had defeated him, but who was, in 
turn, killed by Mirza Khan, as already mentioned. [Mirza Khan 
then ruled Badakhshin] and resided in Kala-i-Zafar. 

Mirai Abt Bakr had taken many of the upper [balddast | ! 
Hazira of Badakhshain, and the lower [paydn] side, which is flat 
country, he had joined on to the Uzbee states, which lic on the 
borders of this territory. But the best of the country that was 
left between these [two territories] was under the sway of Shih 
Razi-ud-Din, the Chirigh Kush, and lis Mulahida. Mirza Ishin 
encountered many difficulties and hardships in Badakhshan. 
When I came to him, he gave me a warm and affectionate wel- 
come. Kightcen days before my arrival, Sultan Said Khan had 
come to visit him, [had stayed a short time] and then left [for 
Kabul], as will be presently related. Tremaimed one year im the 
service of Mirzi Khin, The rest of my adventures will be told 
after the account of the Khiaws journey to Kabul. 


CUPARPTER NVIIL. 


KDVENT. OP SULTAN SADD KHAN IN ANDIIAN. THIS CAPPURE AND ESCAPE 
1O BABAR PADISUAEH IN_ KABUL, 


Ir has already been stated that Sultan Said Khan had passed some 
time in the service of Shahi Beg Khan, and was consequently well 
acquainted with his disposition and that of his nobles. He felt 
assured that Shahi Bee would not spare the Moghul sultans, 
merely in recognition of having once been released by thei, after 


Chingiz Khan. Above Wala Zafar also, and nearcr to the piesent capital, 
Faizabad, there are the remains of a stone bridge, among the seattcred blocks of 
which, one of my party in TS885, found an Arabie inscription to the effect that the 
bridge had been built by Shah Sultan Muhammad, in the year 88f uu. How long 
Kala Zafar remained the capital of Badakhshin Tam not aware, but it appears 
from the narrative of Mirza Haidar that it could only have been founded towards 
the end of the fiffeenth century, It was still the capital of Badakhshin in 
1546 when Iumayun took refuge there, but beyond that date I have met with 
no mention of it. 

the word balddast seems to be used throughout the Vdrihh-i-Rashid’, with the 
meaning of a “ hill,” or “highland, district”; while the word //azéra denotes the 
inhabitants of such districts, and becomes therefore the equivalent of “highlander.” 
without reference to any racial consideration or to the meaning of the word, I 
have never heard if used in this way, but to judge from the report of Munshi 
Kaiz Bakhsh (1870) it must still be commonly inet with, for he speaks of the 
inhabitants of Waikhin, Hunza, ete., as Mazdra, and the former of these places 
must have been one of the * bilidast Hazira of Badakhshin” mentioned in the 
text. (See Faiz Bakhsh in J. Et. G. &., 1872, p, 472.) 
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having fallen into their hands.! | So, whenever he had heard 
praises bestowed on Shihi Beg Khiin, he had protested. Uti 
mately, things came to such a pass in Moghulistin, that he had no 
resonree left but to surrender himself to the Uzbee. 

Under these conditions, he entered Andiyan. The goverment 
of the province of Parehdana was, at that time,in the hands of Jani 
Bee Sultan. Te had given Andijin to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who 
was one of Shahi Bee Khas most trusty men, and whom he now 
promoted to the rank of edi? enardian . Tle was partially 
mad, but, in military and state affairs, exeeedingly capable. 

The Khan reached Suldt-Kand,! which is one of the dependencies 
of Andijan, but, before he told his mame and descent, asked. the 
Inhabitants what had happened to Sultan Mahmud Whan, and 
whither Sulfan Khalil Sultan had been sent. They answered hime: 
‘Sultin Mahmud Khan and all the NKhakdns of the Moghuls, who 
have come here, have been sent to the City of Non-Existenee, hy 
the Grate of Martyrdom.” 

At this announcement, the thread of the Khan's dhope, which 
was slender as a spider's web, snapped in two. But he did not 
regret that he had come, for he had done so as a last resouree, with 
his exes open and knowing the risk he was rinning. Khwaja An 
Bahadur sent people to seize whatever they had brought with 
them, and imprisoned the Khan in an apartment which was above 
the gateway of the citadel of Andipin. 

Qn the morrow, when the glorious sword-bearer of the Bast 
drew duis sword from the sheath of the lionvizon, and cased its 
dazzling Drightness to ilumine the earth, the resplendent world 
was utter darkness in the eyes of the Nhan, who was sent, with 
his hands tied to his neck, to Jani Beg Whan in Akhsi Put 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur was depressed and sorrowful; he felt deeply 
for the Whan, but as he did not dare to disobey Shahi Bog Whidn’s 
orders, hie could not so mach as think of releasing the When. 


''Phis passage is obscure and tie translation somewhat unecrtain, 

° The proper meaning of uff is “emardian” or “tutor? Tn speaking of 
Bokhara and the WKipebik country, Sir EH Howorth (on the authorty of Sen- 
kofshi) tells us that: “Origmally the duties of the ffl consisted in superin- 
tending the education of the hair to the throre and looking after lis household. 
Afterwards the fla) Ticcame one of the chief digmities of the Court, almost 
equal to those of Divan-begi and Gaand Vizier, and eventually, having beeome 
hereditary and fallen into vigorous hands, the holders of the post beeame the 
vutnal aiders of the country, ike the Merovingian mayors of the palace, and 
sucercded: Tike them... . an usurping the chief anthority of the state.” 
‘Vol LE, p 869). A moder instance of what Sir Th Howorth states here, was 
the career of the late Amir Yakub Bey, who, when he first began to exercise 
power In Kastern Tuakistan, and while nominally in the service of Bazure Khoj 
of Khokand, assumed the tithe of Atdlik: Ghizi, but soon afterwards abolished his 
chief, styled himself Amér-ul-Micmain, and reigned independently. 

On Ritter and Octzel’s map of ISt1, a small place near Ush, to the south-cast 
of Andijan, is marked as Lit Kend, which may possibly represent Sulat-Nand of 
the text. Neither name appears on modern maps, 
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Bofore sending him off he had despatched a special messenger (to 
annonnes the Khins approach}. At about that time, Jani Bee 
Sultén liad fallen from his horse onto his head, and his brain had 
become severely deranged, so that now, most of his actions and 
words were inconsistent with a healthy understanding, and the 
reins of memory fell from the hands of his intellect. On the day 
that this news was brought to him, it chauced that his brain was 
influenced by the spirit of [slim and the Tloly Law (the Most 
High God had ordained this, for the purpose of delivering the 
Khan), and he said: “Tam not an executioner that F should 
endeavour to take any man’s blood.” Ife then ordered a letter 
nishia| to be written to Khwaja Ali Bahadur, saying: “The 
Moghul Sultan who has come [to you] has not been delivered into 
our custody. Tt would not be acting in conformity with the 
statutes of the Holy Law were L to take his life. © Tt behoves me} 
to Gpen fo him the meadows of merey and safety, that he may 
wander whither he will? [Such was the purport of his letter] 
When the Khan related these incidents to me, as he frequently 
did, he used to say: “ Dhad, for a long time, felt quite assured that 
the Uzbeg would spare none of the Moghul Sultans, and jad 
become so convinced of this, at the time of my first visit to Andijin, 
that when Larrived there jon this occasion], and? certain pious 
ven had written to me and sent prayers | for me to repeat], L said 
In reply to them: ‘One of the conditions [of prayer] is) that 
nothing impossible should be prayed for; now iny deliverance 
must be reckoned among impossibilitics, and therefore these 
prayers for my safety would be ill-advised’ To which they 
answered: ‘Though these prayers may not have the power to 
bring about deliverance from the imminent peril in which you 
stand, yet on account of them, God will give you a greater reward 
in the next world.’ On this assurance I repeated the prayers which 
they had sent me. I began also to turm over In my mind my 
chances of safety, and how imy escape might be achieved, but not 
one of the ideas that occurred to me seemed feasible. If, for 
example, Shahi Beg Khin were now to die, how could his dying 
in Khoradsin, at tho time when they were going to pnt me to 
death in Akhsi, in any way further my escape? If, again, Jani 
Beg Sultin were to dic, his death would not throw the affairs of 
the Uzhey into such confusion that, during the disturbance, my 
escape could be effected. In short, IT could not conceive any 
possibility or probability of deliverance. As we drew near to 
Akhsi, wo saw a horseman riding towards us; 1 was persuaded 
that he was coming to put me to death, and wondered how ho 
would do it. But when he approached, we found that it was 
Maulana Haidar Kharsuz, one of the notables of Andijan. Throw- 


t The Turki MS interpolates here: I was quite prepared for martyrdom. 
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Ing himself from the saddle, he came and kissed my stirrap, with 
Joy and delight that knew no bounds, and said. (Good news for 
you! hint Beg Sultan has issued an order for your retease. Che 
joyful mandate is now being brought by Dust Ali Chulak.e Ut 
then occurred to me that he was saying this just to set may fears 
at rest, so DT said: §May God reward you with wood things! As 
for ime, FE have withdrawn my mind from life, and therefore do not, 
stand im need of such comfort.’ But Miaatland Maidar reiterated 
lis assertions, and was confirming them with the stroneest assevera- 
tious and the most solemn oaths, when Dust Ali Chuldk arrived, 
and commanded my guard naerakhal to return, to escort me back 
To Khiwaja Ali Bahadur and perform ull the details of the mian- 
date concerning me. Thus, from within ene farsilh of AMist I 
was conveyed back to Andijan. 

“When the mandate was delivered to Khwaja Ati Bahadur, he 
Hhaving read it) handed it to me. On perusing it, | found it fo 
contam exactly whet Maulind Haidar had totd me. Wwhwaja Ai 
Bahadur then said: ‘ Though he should not abide by this decision 
but, changing his humour, should issue a second mandate reversing 
this one, still this is sufficient pretext for me; you must be cheer: 
ful, and enjoy now the soul-stirring wine-cups of the spirit. of 
youth, Be at your case? However inach Pinsisted that if was 
but base deceit and a mean device to pollute the cup of martyrdom 
with -earthly ; wine, my protestations were of uo avail! More- 
over, in conformity with the miles of good Jrecding /ia-iaadtsh , 
Twas obliged to give in to his anode of thinking and with an 
unwilling heart Daccepted his invitation]. As the wine-cup was 
passed round, the rose-coloured liquor diffused itsel fover our cheeks, 
Which had become yellow as satfrou, from the jaundice: tainted 
order of the livid-souled Shahi Bee Whan, but now opened out like 
the red rese or the new-blown tulip. All that day was spent in 
wine drinking, [and when night came on] the feast adoring 
torches made the banquet hall bright as the day. [The festivities 
had scarce recommenced] when one of Jani Bee Sultian’s chamber- 
Jains named Aah Birdi came in and placcd ao sorrow-bearing 
mandate in the hands of Nhwaja Ali Bahadur, who passed it on 
to ime, saying: ‘Read thy letter? In it was written: ‘The 
question of the release of Sultan Said Khan has been reconsidered, 
and found to be contrary to the orders of the Khan. Tle must be 
sent to join those who have gone before him and who will never 
return: or, otherwise, according to the old) Moghul custom, he 
must be sent to the capital, where he should, by means of the 
gallows, be sent to his lasting home.’ On reading this il-favoured 
mandate, the rosy tints uf joy were exchanged for the saffron lies 


l A va AS . ; yr : 2 ¥ ‘ * 
The ‘Tarki puts it: Now that [have mixed the wine of martyrdom, to defile 
my mouth with the pure wine [of enjoyment) were of no avail, 
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of apprehension, Khwaja AL Bahadur grasped the situation, and 
asked: © What is the cause of your dejection? Read out the 
mandates So Dread it aloud. Then Khwija Ali Bahadur became 
enraged, and said: OTs Inain is disordered with taischief: what- 
ever Guanates fromeosuch aamind, if it be originally a good thought, 
becomes a sing and if it be a premeditated sin --then God pre- 
serves Ts! When aiman has escaped from the ede of the sword, 
or from the foot of the gallows, he is as difficult to lay hold of as 
quicksilver he disappears dike camphor unmixed with pepper. 
Where can FE find him?’ Phe chamberlain, kissing the ground of 
respect, said: © Ti as not reasonable that you, Bahidur, should 
deviate fiom the straight-road of lovalty and adopt that of false- 
hood, which is the worst of qualities. You say that the sultan, 
ike quicksilver, is not to be caneht +: but he is now at your side, 
and oof this To ami oa witness.’ [At these words | Khwaja Ah 
Dahddur blazed up, uke a fire, with rave, and cried: * Have all the 
worthy services and deeds of valour TP ohave performed in the 
emplovinent of Jad Bee Sultan, resulted im oso Tittle, that a 
Chavhatat Hke vourself (whose skirt of service is still so defiled 
with the pollution of hostility that no water of forgiveness conld 
cleanse it) shonld come and give me the He diect, and point out 
toime the straight road of loyalty to this family? To will report 
your answer in fall to the Sultan’ Ife then ordered a hole to be 
ent out ofa beam, and that the beam should be placed upon the 
man’s neck and le be made to sit before the gate)” 

After the Khan Sultan Saidi had been invested with the robe 
of sovereignty of Andijain, this same Allah Bardi was taken before 
him, and he was thus reminded of the man’s former base conduet. 
But he said: ‘WKhwaja Alt Bahddur avenged ime that same meht, 
and the rancour P bore hin was washed from my heart. Let him 
now be restored to his former post of chamberlain: and he gave 
him the middle rank of chamberlain, which was a high offiee for 
him.! 

“hat night was spent im companionship, until day dawned ; on 
the morrow, attended by a few men, we set out for NKaratigin. 
After travelling for one day, the men sent to accompany us, having 
lost the right road, turned back. When Khwaja Al Bahadur was 
informed of this, he vented his wrath upon these menand punished 
them severely.” He kept the Khan with him some days, while he 
selected for him some distinguished and trusty persons. ‘The first 
“mong them was Mauhina Nhaliki, a talented, good, and studious 
mans he wrote the Naskh-Taalik pertectly, and composed good 
poetry ; he was also a proficient musician, Another of them was 
Khwaja Salih, who was the leading merchant in the province of 


a 


Andijin, and was known by every one he met on the road, while 


' Here follows a prayer, whieh is omitted 
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people often appealed to hime for adviee im ther affiirs. A third 
was Manlune Yusuf Kashghari, who was an accountant ahteasdh:, 
much esteemed in Andipain for his pudement. Another was Gadiat 
Piri, a professional coumtier aadi and aoskilled musictan.  An- 
otherwas Mir Ahmad, one of the Andijan Turks ; he had travelled 
much and knew all the best routes. Another was Jalal, a very 
serviceable man. Tlaving eiven tam these few men as arm escort, 
he started the Khan off'a second time. 

Khwaja Salih and Maulana Yusuf were dressed dike imerehants, 
Matdana Khahika, Darvish Proand the Khan were in the euise of 
students, and looked very like kalandars., Mir Ahmad and daha 
passed as servants of the merchants ‘Thus attired, they set forth 
and reached Wala-tZatir in perfect peace aud safety. Tere they 
found Mirza Khan. who received and entertined them as well as 
his strattened ciremmstinees would allow. ‘Chey remiamed: there 
elehteen days. Now. since Mirza Khan was a very feeble man, 
soine of his retamers, on account of his weakness, thought fit to 
offer the Khan the government of Wala-i-Zafar (whieh was not 
worth half ai loaf of bread). Dut the Klin declined, saving : 
“Mitza Khan, who is my cousin, has been exposed to a thousand 
hardships, by crooked fortune. Pt wonld be contrary to all rales 
of good fecling and justice to oppose lim, or to deprive him of this 
possession 2? The Khan accordingly hastened to depart, and went 
on to Kabul. Righteen days after his departure, L arrived at 
Mirza Khia’s [capital as has been mentioned above. 

On reaching Kabnl, the Mhin was weleomed with the utmost 
respect and honour by the Minperor The Kinin used to say when 
telling his storyi: © Those days that P spent in WKabul were the 
feest from care or sorrow of any DP have ever experienced, or ever 
shallexpertence., TP spent two years and a halfat the court of this 
eveellent Princes, in a contimmal succession of enjoyments, aad in 
the most complete abandonment to pleasure and absence of pre- 
occupation.  Lowas on friendly terms with ally and made welcome 
by all. Donever suffered even a headache, unless from the effects 
of wine: and never felt distressed or sad, except on account of the 
ringlets of some beloved one.” 

In short, the Khan remained in Kabul as the companion ani 
confidant of the Minperor, ‘There existed between these two ereat 
princes perfect aceord and love and trust. The Khan's visit lasted 
from Shabin Gif to Ramazan 916)! at which litter date Shahi Bee 
Noan fell into the hands of Shih Ismail, and was killed hy him, as 
will be related. 

' From Noy, 1508, to Dee, 1510. 
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CHAPTER XIN, 


WIRZ\ KHAN S PURE IN BADAKHSHAN. THE AUTHOR GOES FROM 
BADAKHSHAN TO KABUL. 


PowaAve. mentioned that To arrived at WKala-i-Zafar just eighteen 
days after the Khiav’s departure for Kabul. Mirza Klin was 
living there in excecdingly straitened circumstances, being without 
provisions and sarrounded by the scheming natives of Badakhshan. 
The Pangi Bala,! in which are sitnated the strongest places of the 
Hazara, had been annexed to Kishehar, as will be mentioned 
below. ‘Phe flat: country of Badakhshau, the most fertile and 
prosperous part of that state, was under the control of the Uzheg ; 
while the rest oof the land. from fear of the Uzbee had [been 
abandoned and had? become a waste. What yet remained over 
from the panther of the monntains of enmity, on the one hand, 
and from the crocodile of the river of tyranny, on the other, (that 
is to say, the Uzbee and the Kashghari) had passed to Shah Razi- 
nd-Din, the Chirigh Kush, who, having been broueht from Sistin 
to Badakhshan, had been appointed king fof this portion). ITo 
had introduced the religion of the Muldhidas, and outdid the 
oppression of his two tyrannical predecessors. Mirza Khan, as a 
Viuusulman, was much harassed by these infidels; and had scarcely 
the necessaries of life. ‘Phat winter was passed in snffering. 

In the early spring, a dissension arose among the supporters of 
Shih Razi-ud-Din, whieh ended in their cutting off his head and 
laying it at the feet of Mirza Khan. By this defeat of the Mula- 
hida | Mirai Nhin] gained a little power. Thus passed the spring ; 
and at the end of autumn i rach) a compulsory order came from 
the Emperor of the following purport: ‘The son of Muhammad 
Husain Mirzi las been with you: your country is always exposed 
to the forays of the Uzbeg, and my mind can never be at rest as 
long as he remains there; you must send him to me.” 

When Mirai Khan gave me leave to go to Kabul, he tried his 
best to procure a coloured garment for me, but was unable to find 
one [and was obliged to excuse himself]. On that day a most 
curious incident occurred. [ have already mentioned that T fell 
from omy horse and dislocated my elbow at Langar Mir Amid 
(which is a dependency of Hisar), and that it had been broken 
again and set at Pushang. Although the pain had subsided, I 
was not able to bend and straighten my arm. | could not bend it 


' The Tang? Bald may be translatea—* the higher defiles”? or ‘sthe upper 
ravines,” 
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enough to foneh my faee with my hand, nor stratehten at sufli- 
ale to draw a bow. During the spring Lo spent with Marzi 
(lcs. aamanoof Badakhshan, having stolen a two year old horse 
from the Uvzbee, had brought it as a present pishhash to Mirza 
Khan who, in turn, gave it tome. One day the Mirza was taking 
a vide for pleasure, and Poaccompanied him oon that particular 
horse. While we were riding along, a thom ran ite ithe Aharish- 
qh of my horse, THe gave twoor three bounds into the air, and 
as Thad not streneth enough to keep holt of the bridle, it) fell 
from omy hand, and Po owas thrown on to the ground upon my 
injured arm. As [struck the ground, T heard a sound in imy bad 
elbow. Phe sleek was so violent that FP fainted. After a time I 
came to, and found that Mirzi Khim was holding my head upon 
his knees. He asked me how [ felt. When Thad quite recovered 
my senses, having bound up my arm, they conveyed me to Nala-1- 
Zafar, There they sent for the hone-setters  hamengar 2 On 
examination, they found that my aun tad gone back to its proper 
place, so that after a short time Precovercd the entire use of it, 
and no dnpury was traceable. "This was ecrtainly a very strange 
OCCTUTENCE, 

In oa word, at the beginning of the month Rajab T deft Nala-1- 
“iwfar and the service of Virza Khan, and turned towards Wabul, 
accommpanicd by a party of sixteen. We only had two horses 
with us, and so dimited was our bageace that PE had nothing to le 
on at nicht. Manlind Mithamimad, who was a sort oof father te 
the party, had nothing but one meagre shawl, such as is worn by 
the poorestinen im Badakhshin, What the condition of the others 
was, unty be surmised, 

When we reached Kabul, we were received by Shiran® ‘Taghai, 
Who was maternal uncle to the Emperor and myself, and one of 
the pillars of state. With a hundred marks of respeet, he invited 
me to lus own house, where | was entertained with distinction and 
kindness, Later, the Eanperor sent a messenger to say that, after 
three days, the happy hour would arrive when he would send for 
me, After that, the moon of my ascendency and [the star of 
my good-lnck] emerged from their eclipse, and my misfortune 
changed to prosperity, An order came that TP should have the 
honour of waiting fupon the Emperor! When I came into his 
presenee, the Joy-diffusing glance of the Emperor fell upon me, 
and from the excess of his love and the intensity of his kindness, 
strung pearls and set rubies began to rain down Upon me from his 


' Tean find no ineaning for Livirésh-qdh, Vhe dictionnies only give “part of 
a lore”? —h 

orn : G ‘ 5. & ° . ae . 
_ ‘Phe word only means © bow-maker” in) Persian, but’ is, [ believe, used 
In India for “ bone-setter.?—R, 


5 ), 3 ? , ° bs 2. ® f . ry . o . . 
In Baber’s Memotrs this man’s name is written Shirin, but in tho Tdrikh-i- 
Rashid/, everywhere Shirin. 
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benign, joewel-scatteringe eye. Tle extended towards me the hand 
of favour and bade me welcome. Having first kuelt down, I 
vraised myself and, advanced towards hin. Ile then clasped me 
to the bosom of aftection-—drew ime to the breast of ratherly love, 
and held ame thus fora while. When he let me vo, he would no 
lonver allow me to observe the formalities of respect, but made ive 
sit down at his side. While we were thus seated, le said to me 
with great benevolence : © Your father and Drother and all your 
relations have been made to drink the wine of martyrdom ; but 
thank Crod, vou have come back to me again in safety. Do not 
erieve too much at their loss. For L will take their place, and 
whatever favor of affection you could have expected from than, 
that, and more, will T show you? With snel promises and tender- 
ness did) he comfort me, so that the bitterness of orphanage and 
the potson of banishinent were driven from my mind, Te then 
ashed ame. Who was it that carried you offin tight?” T rephed : 
~My oanaster, Medina Vultamimead Sadr’ He then sent for the 
Mankind. When he arrived (the Emperor) honoured lim with 
mnany kind speeches, ind kept asking lim the particulars of his 
story, While the Maulani several times recounted the details of ovr 
escape. Phe Emperor, praised hin highly and rejoiced his soul 
with promises of favour. [When the Maulina had taken his 
leave} the Emperor said to me: “ You have not yet paid your 
respects to Sultan Said Nhan,” and thereupon he ordered one of 
his private officers to take me to the Sultan, TD accompanied this 
officer, and at onee winting on the WKhiin, benefited Nkewise by 
his joy-scattering glances, [then returned to the presence of the 
Minperor, After sitting with him for a short time, LE took my 
leave, amid assurances of royal favour. 

When I came out, aman advanced to meet me with ereat respect, 
and said: “1 am the steward |[falaruz| of the abode which the 
Mimperor has appointed for you.” So saying, he led the way to 
an elegant mansion; its rooms were spread with many-coloured 
carpets and beautiful thrones [mwasnad'. Everything in the way 
of furniture, food, clothing, servants, and slaves, had been so fully 
prepared as to leave nothing to be desired in the whole building. 
It may bo imagined how I enjoyed so sudden a transition to 
comfort, case, and abundance from a state of poverty, misfortune, 
suffering, and hardship, which had rendered the soul weary of its 
confinoment within the cage of the body. Tlow can I ever show 
sufficient thankfulness? May God reward him with good things ! 

Thus I passed a long time in the service of the Emperor, in 
perfect happiness and freedom from care; and he was for ever, 
either by promises of kindness or by threats of severity, encouraging 
me to study. If he ever noticed any little virtue or new acqui- 
sition, ho would praise it in the highest terms, commend it to 
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everybody, and invite their approbation. AT that) time. the 
Emperor showed me sueh affection amd kiaediess as a fond father 
shows his son and hem. Tt was a hard day for me when b lost my 
father, but the bitterness of nov desolation bee aue scarcely pereep- 
tible, owing to the blessed favours of the Hanperor. 

From this time, to the vear QPS Pot ur Poremaimed ao his 
service. Whenever he rode out, PE hiad the honour of riding aft lis 
side, and when he received friends, E was sure to be among the 
Invited. dn faet, he never let me be separated from him. When 
[was studying, for example, direethy my Tesson was over he would 
send someone to fetelr me. And in this fatherly manner did he 
continne to treat me till the end of uiy stay de ahharechal. 


CHEAPTIAR AN. 


EXPLDIPION Ob STAHL BEG KAN AGATNSL THE KAZVK, AND LIE 
BPGINNING OF TELS DECLINE. 


As Shaht Bee Whin had filled the cups of the Whins and my 
father with the wine of martyrdom, and had made them drink it 
to the last dreg, so also was lus own cup of life fall, and his 
fortune departed: for has it not been said: The wine which 
thou hast made others drink, that must thon also drink of in the 
end? *% The goblet of lus prosperity was upset, and that whieh he 
had caused others to taste, he was dimseclf in turn, oblicved to 
drink to the dregs. Po be brief, as soon as he had set his mind at 
rest concerning the Khians and my father, Shahi Beg Khiain carried 
devastation on all directions. In the vear 915 15000 aAvp.i he 
proceeded agamst the Kaziks. At that time, althoneh Baranduk 
was Khan, yet all the business of covernment was condueted by 
Kasim Khan. In spite of his great power, Shahi Beg Khan had 
not force enough to withstand Kasim Bee. At that period, the 
numbers of his army exceeded 20,000, In winter time every one 
stayed in soine place! where there was fodder for the cattle. In 
the middle of the winter, Shahi Bee Khan was engaged in pliun- 
dering on every side, but he soon returmed, his object being not 
to remain too far from his own country.2 About the time above 
mentioned, he made his last expedition, but the strength of his 
horses and soldiers was quite exhausted; he himself remained in 


' In the Turki MS.: Were seattered in all directions. —R 


* Phis passage is obscure, It may mean that he never stayed away long 
at one time.—f. 
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(he distuiet of Kuk Kashdna, and having detached a force, whose 
horses had some otreneth deft, seut them forward. Mis party fell 
ino with a few men, whom they despotled and made prisoners. 

Qne day they thet dalted for the sake of feeding thei horses, 
when news Game that Wasim Whaat was close at hand. This news 
alarmed them. Bayan Pir Plasan, one of Kasim Whin’s Amis, 
having heard of the invasion of the Shatheun. vdvanced against 
them with his own followers; he spread the report that Kasi 
Khan was approaching and had let himself be secon in the distance. 
Mathie Boe hams men beine fally persuaded that Nasim hin 
was really upon them, abandoned all they had seied-—mey, even all 
they had brought with them and retrevted, in the utmost disorder 
and confasion, to Shahla Bee Nleta, bearing the news of Wastin 
Khas approach. Shahi Bee Klin at once ordered them to sound 
the diumvot departure, without payine attention to anything but 


eetting away. Phose who liked stayed, these who wished to eo 
went. Broken and in disorder, they reached Samarkand at the end 
of the winter, Shahi Bee Khia himself went on to Khorisdan, 


Where he spent the spring. 

In the begimming of auttunn fant he led an army agaist 
the Hazara: but search as de mieht, he conld not find a trace of 
themoain the Hazara dnountams, For they had crept into hiding, 
so that it was impossible to find them, Tle returned by way of the 
pisses, and along the bottom: of a ravine where flows the River 
Tladliman Telmand . There were but few roads by which it was 
possthle to descend the ravine, and these were extremely difficult. 
It was well nigh tipessible for an army of that magnitude to pass 
by one or two paths, or to carry away suflicient: water [or to 
water the horses and heasts of burden]. They marched as they 
could for several days, but from want of water they tost their 
cotmage., Numbers of the cattle perished; and this army, too, 
having received the decree of defeat, returned to Whorasin, As it 
was winter, and as two armies in succession had fared thus badly, 
he gave his soldiers a general leave of absence (allowing every 
nan to refurn to his own home and country, whether he came 
from the confines of Turkistan or the farthest extremity of Trak 
and Kirman, Aft this juneture, news came that Shah Esmail was 
advancing on Whorasin, Now, as the army was dispersed, Shahi 
Bee Khan did not think it advisable to remain in Herat. TTe sent 
messengers to the surrounding districts, to summon the Sultans 
and Amirs to assemble in Merv, whilst he himself proceeded 
thither; and when he reached Merv he found Shah Ismail was 
already close upon hin, as shall be presently related. 


soe War dcliveen Shahi Res and [smal 


CUAPPER NAL 


HHL, BROINNENG OF TLOSEELEPEES BLEWEES SHALE Ghee WEEYN AND HEME 
PALES DEPART oF TIO DORMER AT PTE GIANTS Ob CEH EVE ERR. 


leis written at the beginning of this Part, and is mentioned in 
the list of the kines whe were rergning in the different countries 
in the year 905, that Shah Psmeal had gamed complete domunion 
over Trak. Tis dynasty hed driven the Pertect Law  Shartat out 
of that country, and had brought about general massacres, Plow: 
ever, there is no reom in this Mpiteme foram exposttion of hits 
misdeeds. When the frontiers of Slithi Dee Khan's states came 
to border on Trak, the U zbee used to make toravs inte those parts 
of Jrak which tmimediately adjoined Nhe. On this account 
Shah Ismail sent anenvoy to Sheaht Bee Whan, beartng suitable 
eifts, toeether with a letter, which ren as follows. “ditherto the 
dust of dissension has never settled upon the shirts of our thoughts 
to such an extent as to raise a cloud of cnimity. Let the path of 
fatherly conduct be observed on your side, and on this side the 
bonds of filial relationship shall be established. | Verses. 


Plant the tree of friendship: for ats tinit will be the cesire of vour heart ; 
Root up the sapling of CHIL, Wiieh produces countless atk as 


When the bearer of this missive arrived! at the court of the 
Khan, the | following; answer was returmed: “Tt is fitting that 
every man follow the profession of his father. If he follows his 
mother he is going backwards. Por Uzan Tiasan withdrew himself 
from the circle of kings, on the day that he wave his danghter in 
marriage to your father, as did also Sultan Yakub, son of Thusan, 
in giving him his sister. You hada right to make claims on your 
inother’s side, so long as there was no son in thfe world ke me -- 
Sultan, son of a Sultan. As the proverb says: ‘Let the son do 
the father’s work, and the daughter the mother’s.’ | Verses | 


Kangs know the secrets of the business of the realm. 
Oh! Ehifiz, thon becgar, sittime in the comer, do not eomplain.” 


Having exhansted his eloquence, Shahi Beg Khin sent back by 
the envoy a staff [da@sa} and a beggar’s bowl |hachhul], adding : 


‘The Turki MS. is fuller here; it says: Having performed the requisite 
observances, they laid the presents before the Khan and submitted the letter for 
his perusal. When Shahi Beg Khan had acquainted himsclf with the contents 
of this excellent epistle. he made answer... .—R. 
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“In case you hase forgotten your father’s trade, I remind you 
. r 
of it. | Verses. | 


Oh! qiv friend, af you value your Ife vive ear to good cotsed 5 
Yo happy youths, listen to the wisdom of the save old man, 


If you place your foot on the step of poverclenty think of your 
own danger. oo) Verses, | 


Heamay clasp the lide of sovereignty firmly to lis breast, 
Who dares to koss her amid the clashing of keen swords.” 


So saying, ho disinissed the envoy from Irik, while he himself 
led an aimy against the Uazara. The envoy, on his return, 
delivered the reply to Sbah Ismail, who, on hearing it, said: “ Tf 
it is inetmbent on every son to follow dius fathers trade, we, 
being sons of Adam, Gueht all of us to practise prophecy! If 
soverclynty iad been confined to the hereditary descendants of 
kings, there wowld have Teen imere Pishdadi, and never any 
Kalani. Plow would Chingis honself have become king ? and 
where did you come from ? 


PVerses.}| Ohl} youth, do not boast of your dead father ; 
Doo not, ke a des, take delzht im bones!” 
Then, im return for his presents, he sent Shahi Beg Khan a 
spinning-wheel and spindle, saying: © You wrote in your letter 
to me, §Whosvever would clasp the bride of soverciznty close 
to his breast... 0, too, say the same thing, and behold, 
Pohave bound on the girdle to offer wou fight, and have placed 
the foot of contest in the stirrup of tieree warfare. Tf you 
come out to meet me faee to face in battle, our claims shall be 
thereby decided, And if you will not fight, go ana sit in oa 
corner and busy yourself with the little present Tam sending 
you. | Verses, | 


We have had many expertences in this monastery of Recompetses. 
Whosoever qnarretled with the Family of the Prophet was defeated.” 


Shihi Bee Khan had disbanded his army, and was in Merv when 
this letter arrived. He despatched expresses to every quarter to 
collect his forces, but before even the troops of the neighbouring 
districts could assemble, Shah Ismail arrived and pitehed his 
camp in the vicinity of Mery. During three days there were 
continual skirmishes, and the army of Shahi Beg Khan began to 
muster from all directions. Shah Ismail then came out from the 
broken ground {where he was camped |, and when the pickets of 
the Uzbeg army saw this movement they reported it. The Uzbeg 
[at once} imagined that the enemy had repented having come, and 
were about to turn back. At the hour of afternoon prayers, 


a act Hoar tefiecon Shaht Bes and [sintatl. 


x 


on the va.-fsheh of tamavan in the vear Obb Sbobo yt, they 
mnarehed out, wetheoa foree of about Pose men. Some ol lis 
advisers, suchas Amar Wambar and Amir Raa, represented that: 
‘To-day we had better suspend hostilities: [and not pursue Shah 
Tsnedl): for Chad Ullah Saltan and Thur Saltan are encamped 
With 20,000 nen at adistanee of one frrsahh : Eto-morrow they will 
come and jomn ther foree toons]. Moreover. tt has been positively 
ascertamed that the enemy, in thus returning, etther means. te 
retreat or te draw us on to, battle. Tf they wish to fight, we 
had befter Pwait wntilmore of our troops have assembled frou the 
surrounding districts] and engage them with as large a foree as 
possthble. Amd it they are really a atight, there ds ma teeesstty 
for the chief to pursne them am person. Ut baid | ah Sultan, 
Timur Sultan, anda few other Aairs ean follow them, while Eis 
Majesty the Khan ean travel quietly and losurely, stige by stacs. 
mehtinto Trak. Po is evident that in the eise of his retreating 
from this place, our men ean drive him forward and ront him, se 
that he will not have streneth to catablish diimself even in drake” 
To this the Klan rephed : PP You hive said well] nevertheless, to 
Inake war on Sheth Psmeail is a hely war. and one of importance. 
moreover there will be maueh plunder, and it would bea sterifies 
of vain in this world and advantage in the wext, were Eto share 
(this undertaking with the Sultcas. We aust be bold’ So 
saving, he Pinounted his horse aud that same hour) set. out fin 
pursuit of Shah Ismail]. When they had crossed the Jioken 
ground and entered the open plain, they saw that fhe enemy had 
halted, and they calenlated them to be 40,000 strong. Before the 
Uzbew army had time to eet properly into fighting order, the 
Turkonutn contingent charged them. When Shahi Bes Kdienss 
men saw themselves outtlanked by the enemy, they lost their 
steadiness and turned in flight. But the leaders ot the aiuy 
stood them ground, till at length Shahi Bee Whan and all his 
officers were killed. No history has recorded, nor has any one read 
or heard of (another battle in which all the commanders of the 
army were slain, 

When the fugitives reached the fort of Merv, every inan of them 
who was able to do so, took his family and fled, while such as were 
unable, repeated the verse ; from the Koran; about separation from 
wife and children, and then departed. 

Now, most of the Moshnls had been sent to Kliorasan hy Shah 
Beg WKhin, so that they might be further from the Kins and 
from Moghulistan. When the Uzbeg reached the River Amu, they 
fell into the hands of these Moghuls, who did not fail to plunder 
them. 20,000 Moghuls then separated themselves and went to 
Kunduz. Ubaid Ullah Sultin and ‘Timur Sultéin were still 
encamped near Merv, when news of the defeat reached them. 
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They immediately repaired to the fort of Merv, when they seized 
the haram of Shahi Bee Khan, and of several of the Sultans and 
nobles, toeether with anything that caught their ove, and went 
off again the same night. Of those who stayed behind, all the 
nen were compelled, by the flashing swords of the Turkomans, to 
taste the wine of martyrdom, while the women were carried off 
into hondave, here followed, also, a general massacre of the 
people of Mery, 

Meanwhile Shah Ismail returned to Herat, where he commanded 
all the chief men akabir! of the town to assemble in the Mulkan 
mosque, and rend the Whutha s also, while the Ahiatby was being 
read, to pour out enrses upon the Companions of the Proytiet and 
the faithful Aisha. When the chief men were inet together ip the 
mosque of Mulkan, they carried out that unseemly order, and then 
remained silent, until Piidi.-ud-Din, who was the preacher hati, 
was condneted to the pulpit, Thtiz ascended the pulpit and gave 
out praise and thankseiving to the Bestower of all good gifts, and 
praises to the Lord of all living thines the Prophet. When the 
turn came for the blessed names of the Companions of the Prophet, 
the hand of honour and piety seized the collar of | faithfulness to! 
INhomand gave him the conrage of THhifiz, so that he, preferring 
the good things of the next world, and eternal felicity, to this 
trausitory life, said ss Por many years P have read the Ahutba 
In accordance with the Sauna. Vo-day, the sun of my life has 
reached the west of old age. Tf ait were the dawn of my days, J 
nivht not have hesitated te perform this act of infidelity to preserve 
my young life; but now that my days are just drawing to a close, 
What benefit eould Tderive from sneh an act of blasphemy lofi) 2” 
Sosaying, he proceeded to read out the names of the Companions, 
with the customary honour and respect. The acenrsed Kizilbash 
(may Gol curse them) rose up to aman, and pulled the hoary- 
headed Tifiz down from the pulpit. by his collar, tranipled him 
under their feet. and then cut him in pieces; while the great 
men of the city all fled. 

On the following day, the Shaikh-ul-Islim Qwho has been 
mentioned among the great men of Khordsin) was sent for by 
Shah Ismail. When the Shaikh came into the king’s presence, 
the king turned to him and said: © Oh, Shaikh! you are a learned 
man. Ttais a pity you should commit an error, Come and curse 
the Companions and adopt the Shia faith.’ The Shaikh then 
opened his lips and said: “Oh, my son! what do you know of 
religion, that you should point ont the way thereof to me? Bring 
before me those cowardly men who are nothing more or less 
than infidels and worthy of death, and who have brought you 
to this sad plight. If their words convince me, TI will renounce 
my own faith and enter their sect, But if the superiority of my 
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religion is proved against them, then you will renounce your 
corrupt belief and adopt my pure faith.” 

Then Shah Psmail turned to his Ulama and asked them what 
they had to say to this. They replied: * With people such as 
these words are of no avail.” 

That linndred times a wretch twice tured towards the Shaikh 
ul-Islim and said: © Come, Shaikh, renounee your sect.” But the 
Shaikh retorted insultinely : “Oh, cursed Infidel, may your mouth 
he tiled with ti) earth of malediction, and your head stich 
With the stones of execration! You, who are deceived ly fidse 
and wicked eaides, and cannot distinguish between the path of 
life and the read to perdition: what do you know of religion, 
or of sects? How do you know Satan from Cood the all-merenul ? 
By what science, learning, intelligence, ar perception cam you 
distinenish the tine from the false, that vom should lecture me 
on the Proe Baith “ On hearing ‘hese scornfal remarks, the 
king laid hold of his bow and let fly an arrow at the Shaikh, 
which struck him. The sheikh pulled the arrow out, rubbed 
some of the blood that issued from the wound, over his) blessed 
face and white beard, saving: “Thanks be to Cod, that after a 
life of eighty years spent in the confirmation of the True Faith, 
and the refutation of false doctrine, T have seen my white beard 
stained with the blood of martyrdom.’ That black-faced heretic 
| bad-hish| then drew another arrow from his quiver jAfsh , and 
shot it at the Shaikh. Tle then gave orders for him to be 
carried out and hanged on a tree, and for the tree to be 
afterwards cut down from the root. The Shaikh fell with the 
tree, and they carried him away and burned iim in the Malik 
bazaar. ‘Try as they might, they could not make tho olessed 
breast of the Shaikh to burn, and he lay for some time in the 
bazaar exposed to the kicks of infidels... 2!) In short, the per- 
secution was continued as long as Shah Tsmaik remained in 
Khorasan. 

A summatlised account of the rest of his reign will follow. 


' Here follows a rhetorical passage, explaining why God allows His faithful 
ecrvants to be exposed to calamity, in the defence ot the truth.—R. 
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CUAPTER ANE, 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEWS OF CPHIG DEPEAT OF SHAE BEG RIAN BY SHAH 
ISMAIL. MARCHOOP THE EMPPRoR FROM KABUL to KUNDUZ, 


IN the carly part of Ramazan of the year 916. 1o10 A.p.) a person 
came to Kabul with a letter from Mirza Khar” the Hainperor. 
The passes were blocked with snow, for it was the season of the 
beginning of Capricorn, The letter contained the news that Shan 


Ixmitil, having come from Trak, had engaged and defeated Shahi 


Beye Klivai at Merv. Tt had not been fully ascertained whether 
Shahi Bee Khia had been killed or not.’ All the Uzbeg had 
recrossed the river Ama ead fled to Kunduz, where Amir Urns 
Durman then was, 7 

Nearly 20,000 Moehnls, having separated from the Uzbeg, had 
also gone to Kundoz trom Merv. © 1, myself)’ he added, ‘have 
wong over to Kunduz. If you will quickly turn the reins of your 
power in the direction of Kunduz, I will attach myself to you, 
and To have the firmest hope that you may soon recover your 
hereditary kingdom.” 

[As soon as the Emperor had read the contents of this letter] he 


set ont with all possible speed although it was, in the depth of 


winter, [Ife took the route] of Ab Dara’ [since by that route] 
there were no high passes to cross. He kept the Feast of 
Ramazian' im the Bamiin district, and at the beginning of 


' Tt is somewhat singular that Mirza Haidar nowhere records the death of 
Shahi Beg Khan, or gives any account of how it took place. It is fully recorded, 
however, by other authors. fis army was completely routed by Shah Ismail at 
Muhammadabad, near Mery, in 1510, when Shahi Beg, attended by about 500 
men, chiefly heads of tribes and persons of distinetion, had to fly for his life. 
They were pmsued and took refuge in a walled enclosure, creeted for herding 
cattle. This cnelosure had but one entranee, and as the pursuers pressed towards 
it, those inside attempted to escape, by jumping their horses over the wall on the 
far side, at the foot of which ran a river. They fell in heaps, one upon another, 
and Shahi Beg was crushed and smothered by those who followed him. A fter- 
wards, his body was disentangled from the heap of men and horses, and his head 
was cut off and presented to Ismail, who ordered a number of barbarities to be 
committed with the Whan’s remains. (See Erskine’s J7ist., i, p. 303; Howorth 
il., p. 708, ete.) 

°'Phis Amir Urus [eannot trace. He appears to have belonged to the Durman 
sub-tribe of Uzbegs, who nowadays oceupy, according to Mayef, the valley of the 
lower Vakhsh or Surkhab, (Geogr. Maq., Dee., 1876, p. 329). 

‘The Ab-dara pass, or detile, is frequently mentioned by Baber, though we 
never hear of it nowadays. It appears to be the name not of an actual pass 
(or otal) across the main range, but rather that of a defile leading up to the 
Shibr, or Shibertu, pass from the northern side, and was used only in winter when 
the water was low. ‘The name dees not occur in our most recent maps. (Seo 
note p, 36.) 

’ The 2nd January, 1511. 
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Shawal reached Kunduz, where he was received: by Mirzit han, 
and by the Woehuls who had been with the Uzheg.  Plaving 
reposed fora few days in Wundiy, after the fatigues of the jourucy, 


t 
hema) 


Tama Sultan and Mahdi Sultan, two of the most eminent of the 


it was proposed that they should proceed against Tsar, where 


Uzbee Sultans, were rnling. The winter was nearly over when 
(hey passed the River Amu, at the ford of Tukaz Param. When 
Maroza Sultan heard of their approach, he rode ont of Pasar and 
repaired to Vakhsh, while the Emperor advanee tl fo the plat 
dasht) of Kalak,! which is one of the imost noted Tocalities in 
Khatlan. Phere he Tearnt that Taauza Sultan was in’ Vaktish. 
That same night he set out by the ligher road to surprise Sultan 
Hamza, and ato sunrise reached his camp. Nobody was there. 
They searched on every side, and found a tew peasants, who 
eave them the following information concemning Hamza Sultin: 
“Yesterday, at the hour of midday prayers, news came that the 
Ranperor had pitched duis camp oon the plum of Nualak, whereupon 
Taza Sultan immediately set out for that place, by the lower 
road.” Phe Emperor at once started in pursuit, alone the read 
Which Hamza Sultin had taken. and at moontide prayers agai 
found Timuselfat lis quarters of the night before.  Thamza Saltan, 
for his part, had reached the camp at dawn, and found a precisely 
stuilar state of affrs: he, too, set out in the track of ony army, 
and at midday prayer time re-entered his own camp. 

The Emperor and his men believed that Phamza Sultan world 
not be able to resist them; while Tfamza Snuiltin, on the other 
hand, thought that 'the Emperor: had only brought a few men 
with hin from Kabul, and that the Woghul army, having onty 
just arrived, would not yet have made sufficient preparatio as to be 
able to fight. As both sides entertained such ideas as these, they 
became afraid of one another ‘Phat same might the Emperor 
pressed on to Kunduz, while Hamza Sultiin fled to TWisr. After a 
few days, they each received the news of the other's tleht, and 
both of them repeated, in thankfulness for their escape, the verse 
“Praise be to God who las averted from us an affliction.” The 
Kanperor, on reaching Kunduz, found that an ambassador had 
arrived from Shih Esmail, bearing tenders of friendship. In the 


Tula: Tard weans, in Turki, the nine “ branehines” or forks’? of a river. 
The ford is not marked on any map that Tam acquainted with, nor ean any par- 
ticular town or village of Vahlsh be located, nor the Dasht-i-Nulak. But the 
route taken from Kunduz to Hisar is made evident by a reference to the map in 
this volume. In all probability, whatever town or fort may have been known as 
Valleh,at the period in question, would have been situated not far from the 
modern Nurghdn Tipa,or the Kurgan Tube of Russian naps. (See pp. 21 and 24 ) 

° "The author seems to have fallen intoan inconsisteney Lere. As all the texts, 
both Persian and Turki, read alike, the translation ix allowed to stand. If each 


side thought the other weak, it is not clear why they shonld have dreaded one 
another and avoided a battle. 


—_ 
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meantime WKhanzade Begum, the Emperor's sister, had come from 
Khorasin having been sent by Shih Ismail’. [thas been already 
related how the Emperor, at the sieve of Samarkand, had given 
his sister, NKhanzida Beoum, to Shihi Beg Klin, as a ransom for 
his own Titecand liad thus escaped. The Beeum was taken into 
Shahi Bee When's haram, and by din, had a son oamed Khurrain 
Shih Sultiin. Atter this, fhe Khan «Shahi Bow) began to fear that 
she might. in concert with her brother, plot against his life; he 
Iherefore divoreed her, and gave her to Sayyid Hadi, on. of the 
most cminent Sayyids of the Saygidatae! a man who was held 
In the greatest respect and honour by himself and the Sultdns and 
wl the Uzhee, Sayyid Padi had heen killed in the battle of 
Mery, and the Begum and her son had fallen into the hands of the 
Parkomeius, When Shah Ismail discovered that she was Babar 
Padishal’s sister, he treated ber with oreat attention, and sent her 
back, with an ambassador bearing costly e@ifts, to the Eaperor. 
When Whanzida Begum arrived !the Rinperor was overjoved | and 
despatched Mirza Whan to Shah Tsmail laden with presents. and 
charged with protestations of subinission, good faith, and entreaties 
for support and assistance, Shale Esmatl received him well, and 
having acceded te his requests, speedily gave lim leave to return. 

During this interval, a messenger cme from iny uncle to 
mnoounee that he had entirely cleared Farghina of the Uzbee, and 
that he had broneht that conmtry under his complete control, so 
that the extermination of the Uzbeg and the conquest of Mavaré- 
nu-Nahiy would now become an casy matter. This brines me to 
the next chapter, 


CTEAPPER NNT. 


BREEF ACCOUNP OF TIPE PROCREDINGS OF MY UNCLE SAYVYID WUETAMMAD 
MIRZA, AND DEPAELS OF THE CONQUESP OF THEE COUNFRY OF PARGHIIAN A, 


At the time of the devastation of "Pashkand, my father's brother, 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi (who is everywhere spoken of in’ this 
hook as “amy uncle”? in an absolute sense), was in TMishkand, in 


' In order to explain who were the Sayyids and the Savyidatd, D eanot do 
better than cite Sir TW. Howorth. He informs us (on the authority of M. Schefer) 
that the former * were all who clatmed descent. from the Khalifs Osman and Ali, 
through the daughters of the Prophet. The Khojas claimed deseent from the 
Khalifs Abu-bakr and Omar, by other women than daughters of the Prophet. 
The Sayyids had preeedence of the NKhojas. The latter were divided into two 
evtegorics, the Khojas Sayyid-ata, who possessed deeds proving their descent, 
and the Khojas Juibari, whose title-decds were lost. and who could only appeal to 
tradition and repute.” CWol. ji, p. 870.) 
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tho serviee of Sultan Mahmud Khan. When the Khans went to 
attack Andijin, they first of all easily subdued Wasan,and gave it 
to my uncle; they next proceeded to Akhsi, whither Shahi Bee: 
Khan had also gone, and there a fight ensued, whieh has been 
already mentioned. On the news of Shaht Bee Whines victory 
reaching my unele, he left Kasan Fimmediately], and thoneh he 
himself had not been defeated, he jomed those who were flying into 
Movhulistin, When Sultan Mahmud Khan went mto Moe hal- 
istin (as has been mentioned) my uncle remaimed with hime until 
the death of Sulttn Ahmad Khan. After this event (as has alse 
been related) the Khan sid to my uncle, in disparagement of Aksu 
and Mowhulistin: The position oi towel-washer in Tashikiand is 
better than that of king in Moehnlistan” To whitel my miele 
responded: ** Verily, itis better fone is allowed to wash towels.” 
he Khan was offended at these words, and some of those base mien 
pardail , whose manner it always ds to slander good people behind 
their backs, strove to ageravate the Whiaies anger to sucha degree 
as to cause him to put my unele to death, and succeeded tn pre- 
venting any reconciliation ever being effected betweon the two, 
Tlowever, the Iwhiin said: 6 He is too near a relation for me to take 
extreme measures with. As he has mo evil intentions against mie, 
let hin take himself off; let him eo to Mansur Khan at Profan.” 
My unele, therefore, was sent to ‘Purfan, while the Whitin Timselt 
went to Moghiistan. Tn journeying towards Purtan, my unele 
allicd himself, at Aksu, with the survivors of Sultam Ahmad Whaas 
people, who had remained m that provinec. 

When Sultan Malmud Khan came to his brother in Aksu, his 
son, Sultan Muhammed Sultan, and Nimir Nimad Ptr were left 
in Moehulistan, with some other persons, and on the whole ruled 
with success. They sent out some inen who brought my uncle ; 
and he and Sultan Muhammad Sultan lived on the most friendly 
and intimate terms, until one night some assassins | fida7!, disguised 
as servants, came and murdered Amir Alanad. It was never 
discovered by whose order this deed had been done. 

After this, the entire govermnent of Moghulistan, and the autho- 
rity of Sultin Muhammad Sultan, devolved apon my uncle. But 
for want of the old army and of able councillors [sahib-i-rae| ny 
unele’s affairs did not prosper. All the old stock and the chief 
councillors were with my father, and jad accompamed him to 
Hlistr, so that nothing could be accomplished with the hundred 
men or so, that my unele had with lim. 

During that time, Sultan Said Khan and Sultin Khalil Sultin, 
together with the Kirghiz, made repeated forays into Moghul- 
istan, so that my unele fat length} fled from that country to Yati- 
kand, which was the residence of Sultan Mahmud Khan. Those 
same base men lardzil) again commenced their intrigues, and 
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eaused my uncle ty he seized and sent to the Uzheg. Jani Beg 
Sultan was at the fine in Andijin, and to him iny unele was taken. 
Jiri Boe Sultda did nothing [to injure him , but rather treated 
him with his wonted kindness and consideration, With him my 
uncle remained until the time of Shah Esmail’s conquest, and the 
anperor’s expedition from WKrbul. ! 

In the spring following the winter when Shahi Beg Whim was 
killed, all the Sultansof the Uzbeg assembled in Samarkand : Jini 
Beg Sultin also went thither, taking my amele with him. At that 
meeting, the Sultins came to the conchision that not one of the 
Moehuls who yet ranained in Mavara-un-Nahr, should he left alive. 
But to this Jani Bee Sultin would not consent. He dismissed my 
nucle, and all the Moehuls who were in attendance upon him, ) per- 
witting them to vo to Andijin and join their families. My 
uncle, however, placed no trast in the permanence of Jami Beg 
Sultans decision, and fearing a change in his humour, got away 
with all speed. Soon after this, Jani Bee Sultana regretted the 
action he had) taken. and sent some men in purswit of these 
Moshials, with orders to put to death any they should find of them. 
My unele had only just escaped in time. On his arrivalat Andijan 
he joined the remainder of the Mowhuls and the people of Andijan ; 
With these he raised a revolt, and drove all the Uzbee ont of the 
country of Parghina. Tbe then sent a messenger to the Eaperor, 
by way of Waratigin, 2 to tuform him of these events, and to beg 
him for help, as has been qnentioned above, The news filled the 
Fanperor with joy. 


CMWAPTIER AATLY. 


BABAL PADISHATD LEARNS ‘TILE SUCCESS OF MY UNCLE S44 YID MUHAMMAD 
MIRZA, AND SENDS SULTAN SAID KITAN ‘ro HIS Alb IN ANDITAN, 


shEoRE this news reached Kunduz, a deputation of the leading men 
| sahib-i-rai) of the Moghuls, such as Mir Sharim, Mir Mazid, Iul 
Nazar Mirza, Amir Ayub, Mir Muhammad, Mir Ibrahim, Yadgar 
Mirai, Kara Sultin Ali Mirza, Mir Ghuri Barlis, Amir Daim Aly, 
Mirazi Muhaminad, Mir Bee Muhaminad, Mir Nambar, Shah Nazar 
Mirza, Kutluk Mirak Mirzi, and others, came and represented to 
the Khin, at a private interview, that if he desired it they would 
h Viz in Ql] Ad,sor Pott Aw. 
* "Phe word often reads Nair Tagin, and in the oe Instaunee all the texts 


spell itin that way. T have, however, adhered to Aarafigdt throughout, as that 
is Known to be the real name of the country. 
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make away with the Emperor, and set dime tSadtam Said Wlian | 
in his place. [Mor ato that time there were 20,000 Moehuls 
armed and fully prepared, while there were pot more Chan 5,000 
Chaghatais.} But the Whan replied. Dining the period of the 
hurnieane of Shaht Bee Whead’s conquests, when the bafletings of 
the waves of calamity and contention dashed in pieces the ships of 
the lite and prosperity of the Moghul Whakans, and they had all 
been drowned im the ocean of annihilation) TP saved myself upon 
the plank of coneealment, and arrived at leneth at the island of 
Kabul, which Babar Padishal diad contiived to save from. the 
violent shocks of the billows of events, and where he then was, 
On this island, the Emperor protected me with the utmost benevo- 
lence. Now that To have attained the shore of prosperity, how 
malicious, how ungrateful it wonld be for ime to perform so ignohte 
anact. [Phe Holy Law and the Giefates of humanity prevent ms 
entertanuny any such tase thonehts.] 7 By the hand of Ara 
Kisii Kuching who stood in the place of guardian to the Emperor, 
he sent the following message. & Praise be to God, the affairs of 
hyour) State are to-day presperons, and the various peoples are 
turning their faces towards the palnee of that Refnee of the 
Nations: your Majesty. The Moehnuls, more especially, who are 
distinguished above all other tribes ly their numbers and their 
streneth, and whose Aimirs have been the most eminent of Amiirs, 
have always devoted their energies to the advancement of the 
work of their colleagues (ibad-i-jius.: they now turn to your 
Majesty. It is no longer expedient for me to remain near yous: it 
is fitting that our ancient mnion should be changed to separation, 
Tf your Majesty send ine to some quarter, where it will be possible 
for the bonds of our old affection to remain fastened, it will eon 
tribute to the welfare of both.” 

Just at this thne news came from Andijin, to,ether with my 
uncle’s petition for help. The Nhan was immediately sent off to 
Andijin, together with every one that thousht fit to go. These 
events will be presently related, if if} please God, 
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C(TTAPTER NXV. 
ACCRKSSION OF BABE PCDISHATIL TO THE THRONE OL MAVARA-UN-NAILR. 


Arrer the Whan had been despatched to Andijin, Mirza Khan 
arrived with the ausitiary force which had been sent by Shh 
Ismail, and thus the power of the Emperor became complcte. 
Then, without delay, lis Majesty marched for the country of 
Thisar; on Jearninge which the Uzbee, on their part, collected 
their forces, aud under the leadership of Hamza Sultan, Mahdi 
Sulton, Pimur saltin, and several others of their great Sultans, set 
out to oppose the Einpero.. WKachum Whin- -who had been set up 
In the place of Shahi Bee than: ae Sultan, Jant Dee 
Sultan, Ubaid (liah Sultan, and all the other | Uzbee! Sultans, 
had assembled and encamped at Warshi, which was originally 
ealled Nakhshab, When the Emperor approached the Pul-i- 
Sangin, Wamza Sultan advanced and occupied it. Both sides 
remained encamped for nearly one month. Finally it became 
apparent that the Uzbee force was numerous, their Sultans 
renowned, and that it would be a difficult matter to resist them. 
The Uzbeg, on their part, came to the conclusion that the Emperor 
was unable to withstand them, and crossed the river by swimming 
it helow the Pul-i-Nangin. Intelligence of this reached | Babar | at 
about afternoon prayer-time, and le immediately broke up his 
camp and advanced towards Abdara, a locality where there are 
mountain fastnesses. They continued to march at their best speed 
all through that night, until the midday prayers of the following 
day, when they reached a spot which the most experienced leaders 
considered strongly enough protected to justify a halt. At muid- 
night news came that the Uzhee were advancing in full force ; 
the commanders announced this. simultaneously to the whole 
army, and up to daybreak every man was busy getting jis arms 
ready [for action |. Abont sunrise... .' our pickets came in and 
reported that the Uzbeg army was approaching, Thereupon the 
Emperor mounted his horse and rode to the top of some rising 
ground. Ife saw that there was only one read by which the 
enemy could advance; on the left hand of the elevation fon which 
he stood] there was another hill, and between the two there was a 
deep ravine, through which, also, only one road led. When the 
enemy had doploy cd on the level plain, they saw that it would be 
no casy task to ascend [the first mentioned] hill. Timur Sultin 


' A rhetorical interpolation of three lines, descriptive of the victory of the day 
over the night, is omitted here.—R. 
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and some of the other Sultans, with about LO.000 men, detached 
themselves from the rest oof the arma and heen fo meunt the 
other hill, | \Veaimat. these the Painiperer sent Mined Wham with oa 
detachment of brave warriors. At this moment lis eye fell npon 
a body of men. and he asked who they were! W hen oaiv father 

had left Kabul, there were nearky S000 of tis hereditary retainers, 
[whe hand come from Whorascn to Korda with the Voodiils |. 
he chiefs and leaders of these men. the Eniperor had) taken aaite 
his own servies, and some of the remainder became attached to 
myself. Et was upon this hitter body that the Emperors cye now 
fell. ‘They replied. Weare Marzi Haidatrs followers.” The 
Emperor then faddressing mej osaid oo You are still too yout: to 
take part im suelo serious affatts as these, stay bye dave, keap by 
vou Maulana Vadantad and a few others, and scnd the rest to 
the aid of Mirza When,” 

When tiv tetaners Gane up with Virze hina, the Usher qade 
acharee. bearing down lure dushta? every one who was in front 
of Mirza Whan. till they caine cle) upon the Mirza Tinsel ep At that 
crisis retdiners arrived on the secue.  Pheir leader was \Vtak 
Makir, whose namie was ddan Viiad Atak? derenfter, wherever 
his name oeenrs, he will bee ded by the latter style. Ele attacked 
the Uvbee with the men under hin, and put them to fieht "Phen 
those who had fled frome betore Mirza Wha rallied, and returning 
to the fight, drove the CHeliy baek. Tn the aiidst of this confusion 
and seufile, one of iy inen took one of the enemy pitsoner, and ded 
tum before the Miiperor, who viewed if as at eood omen fal, anal 
said: “Pnseribe the mame of Mirza Piddaa upon the first trophy 
Pfaldai? Phos, felting continued on the deft of the army till 
everdme,  Butoon the Emperors side of the ariy there were no 
engagements, for the road was very nariow, and his position was 
not casy of approach from either side, Nt the hor of atternoon 
pravers the Drave warriors, having deft the Eiiperors presences, 
dismounted and encamped. At night drgdh the enemy found 
if unpossible to encammp where they were, on accountof the absence 
of water—for none was to be died except ata distanee of one 
Jarsakh—so, with the object of being near water when night came 
on, they retreated. The infantry, who had descended ! the hill, 
ran after them, shouting Hai! Hai! [and making a great noise]. 
That portion of the enemy's army which was opposite to Mirza 
Khan, also became anxious to retire, as soon as they saw that 
Tlamzv Sultin, who was in their centre | qglal.,} was in retreat. 
As Jone as the two armies remained facing cach other, neither side 

' Por this passage the Turki MS, substitutes: The Emperor asked them who 
they were, They rephed, We are Mirza Paidar'’s followers.” RR, 

“The ‘Parki MOS. says: Their leader was a poor man [fakir] uamed Jan 
Alimad.—R. 

° Gholisa Moogolian word also written Kid. RR. 
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auxilatics of Shake Ismail! atter prarsine them for them services 
and bestowing upon them adequate rewattds, while he ditseh, 
VietOrlous anel covered with o LOR, peo ceded to Sriatkane, \ll 
the inhabitants of the towns ef Vaiveara-un-Nahiv, high and Tow, 
nobles and poor men, grandees and artizans, princes anid: peasants 
— alike testified their joy at the advent of the Emperor The was 
received by the nobles, while the other classes were buss with the 
decoration of the town. The streets and the bazaars were draped 
with cloth and wold brocades, and diawings and: picts were 
hung up on every side, ‘Phe Pinperer entered the erty i the 
middle of the month of Rajab dr the sear O17, an the midst of 
such pomp and splendor as ue one has ever seen or heard of, 
before or sines. ‘The aneels eriedl atond: oo Entec with peace,” and 
the people relied: 7b aise oe -foebas dl, Jeon of the Coniverse.? 
The people of Vbivaraenn- Nadir, csye ape y the inhabitants of 
Samarkand. had for years deen Journ for diam to compe. that the 
shadow of dis protection meedht be cust apen them.  Ndthewedy, a 
the hour of necessity, the Enperor had elothed) Timselt in the 
earments of the haztlbash (whieh was qprie tetesy. nervy cimeost 
unhbehef), they stucerely hoped, wi NH lies rotted thie thirane of 
Samarkand, (the throne ofthe Lawof the Prophet iitnd pitced on bas 
head the diadem of the holy Stunna of Viahiemiad, that he wernld 
remove from it the crown of royalty OShethe . whose uatire was 
heresy and whose form was as the tail of cm ass, 

But the hopes of the people of S:amarkiand were not realised. kar, 
as vet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense wath the aid ane 
supportoof Shah Tsmail: nor didi he consider himself sattier nt ly 
strone to cope sinele-handed with the U 7bee : hence he appeared 
to overlook onddara the eross errors of the Wivilbast. On this 
account, the people of Mitwari-un-Nahr ecuscd te teed thaut triteriase 
loneine for the Eaaperor which they liad entertained white he 

Cm] Cum) 
was absent —-their regard for dim was at oan ened. Pe was) thats 
that the Emperor began falieady] to flatter the Vurkomiaans, and 

3 ) ’ 
associate limasclf with them,.2 

' Parskine, aa his Mistery of Tadic, notes that the historian Keati han (hollow. 
ing the Tartki-t-Mlam Arar Abst ot Mirza Sithandor) tiahkes Baber distitss the 
Persian auxiliaries atter the mareh to Santahond . while Mirza dbaidar states 
here that thes were sent away from Bokliite. Erskine pacteors the statement of 

’ ’ = ri > ‘ t 
Khai Khan, and thinks that dismissal from Bokori would have been preairtire 
under the eleametinees and, therefore, muprobable. (Vol 1, p. SEG, teotnate: ) 

* Itappears, from what Maskine remarks, that much dithe nee of opinion o\ists 
among Astatic historans as to some of the events of this period viz, YEO to 
wbout V2b au. -ananterval whieh falls pust within one ot those gaps whieh unfor- 
tunately oceur in severalgpliee., in the course of Baber's Menmioiims. dn this 
Instanes, the capoxtends from the bevinning of 914 to the becumine of 25 (May, 
10x, fo January, TOE) so that his own explanation of tis) transactions with 
Shih Esniutis wantine, and diffieadty has been found in fivine thea exaet dates 
It would appear that Tndian histermins, sueloas Miishtas Khoath Khan, and 


Abul Baal, Lifts i: cutirely In thet views from the Persian writers, Pkinidat Ber 
and Khundamir. The tomer group state that the com was atrack and. the 
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CHAPTER AXXVI. 
THE KUAN?S JOURNEY TO ANDIJAN AND EVENTS THAT OCCURRED | ERE, 


[rohas heen recounted above, that the Emperor sent the Khan to 
Andijan. Along with im he sent, of the Moghul Amirs, Mir 
(shuvi Barlis, Mir Daim Ali and his brother Alimad Ali, Mahnind 
Kali, Mirzt Muhammad Beejik and lis brother Bee Miiammad ; 
of the tithe of Dnehbu, Shah, Navar, Virzi Ali, Kutlik Maralo; of 


Nhathe (aiayer tor the sovercign) was read ot Baber’s name, while the Persian 
siithors adie that Pauls name was employed as that of sovererenin O17 (Lond). 
\eain when teferting to the subscquent battle with the Uzbes under Ubaid 
UHahoat Kul Malik, the Indian writers make Babers anny very small and that 
of Ubud Uiah very numerous, while one of them CAbud Bazl) gocos so far as to 
vive Baber the vietory, though he achnowledges that the Jimperor had to beat a 
retreat. MR. RLS Poole, who has gone thoroughly into the subject (taking the 
commaze of the period as his principal guide) eites WKhandamur to show that there 
Was anaereement betwear Baber and Tsmad fo the etfeet that if Transexiana 
were to be conquered by the Adlies, the prayer and eomage should be in the mame 
ofthe Shah fle then, in support of Nhundamit, pomts to a reeently-discovered 
eon of Rabers reign om ransoxiana, wiliels bears the Shia formula and the 
names of the twelve DTmams; and eoneludes from this, and some other numis- 
mioitie evidence, that Baber caused the NKhutha to be said and the coinage toa he 
struek in the names of Shah Ismail, as over-lord and himself as vassal’ This 
iidecd ts evidenee that cannot easily be gainsaid, and at derives something very 
hike contirmation, when the relisious bias of the various authors who have com- 
mented on these transactions is considercd, "Pheu listorieal opinions appei to 
be eovemed, toa great extent, by their seetarian feelings, and in no ease is this 
more oyideut than in thet of Virza Pudar, There can be no question that, what- 
ever may be the true facts regarding the WKhutba and the coinage, Baber gave 
ereat offence to the Sunnis by acting im subordinate alltanee with the fanatical 
Shia, Ismail, and by adopting the national costume of the Wizil-bish, for dimself 
and hisamen. This was an outward and vistble sign of subordination to Shia 
interests, Which all would feel and understand. Shah Ismail had lost no oppor- 
tunity of insulting the Sanni religion, and as Mirza Uaidar relates, had treated 
some of their most revered divines with barbarne ernelty. lt is searcely sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mirza Haidar should speak with bitterness of the trans- 
netions of lis cousin and protector, with the Persian Sliag and them Turkoman 
allies at this period, or that even dns historical statements should, to some degrec, 
be underlaid with raneour, Et should not be forgotten, however, that ina aceord- 
ance with one of the curious anomahes of the tunes, Mirza Haidar had a family 
connection with Baber’s opponent, and the enemy of his own race, Ubaid Ullah 
was his brother-in-law, and it is remarkable, throuwhout the Tarihh-?-Rashids, 
that the tie of relationship often counted for a great deal On the other hand, 
Baber owed Shah Ismaila debt of gratitude for rescuing lis sister, Khanzada 
Begum, as related at po 250, 

With regard to the missing pages In Baber’s Memoirs, Mr. Re S. Poole believes 
that their absence may be accounted for vy w desire, on the part of the autobio- 
vrapher, to hide the traces of proceedings which he could only look baek upon with 
shame. ‘his view, lL eaunot help thinking, requires some substantiation. In the 
first place, the objectionable connection with the Shias extended only over the 
period O16 to 921-—some five years—while the gap im the Memoirs embraces the 
eleven years, from Olt toe 925. Tf the object of the writer had been to hide the traces 
of events of the shorter period, there wonld seem to be no reason for also destroy - 
ing the record of an additional pertod of six years. Secondly, this gap in the 
Memoirs is not the only one; there isanother, which extends from late in the year 
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the Kunji Amirs, Nhalo Nayar Mirai. Whandnki tl Virza, Vir 
IKatibar, son oof Piatdar Nakildash Barki, and others, VV these 
departed in the tramnof the Khan. Phos party, on their arrival at 
Andijan, were reecived by my unele and the Amirs who Tad 
assisted him ain the conquest istilehlas: of Parehdnal sneli as 
Sultan Ali Marzi Beeqik, Pishka Mirza Ptargy Pubva Nuvo hit 
and others, who all came and hissed the Whoan’s stip, 

After the Whan had come to Andijan, the Cvbee Saltais tn 
Samorkand heard of his arrival ard of the support he broneht the 
VMoehuls of Andijin, °° Voreover as was mentioned above, Phamiza 
Sultan, Mahdi Sultan and ‘Timur Sultan, tesether with oe few 
other Sultans, had assembled in Tisar with the titer’ of opposte 
the qanperor,  Adthomeh Cbatd Oda Sulton daiew that) Shah 
Isha had given over the hingderm Of] Vnivaraeun- Nahi fo. the 
Praperor, sel wos tied Orne there an Pete, he | bard U dViah 
Sultan nevertherwss, by way of peceaution, sbrved and: occupied 
Karsh, What happened to tata das qist bec mentioned. bea 
Bee Sultan. huhu Khan and sSastgek sultin advanced towards 
Akhst and Andijin, inorder to cheek the downlad of Pared ana, 
The Whan had qaade no preparations in Andipin, when news ef 
their approach arrived. but he then despatched: Sultan Abb Vaasa 
and Tubra Nuvi Mirnyi to Wasim. As the Castle of Warscau 
was not well fortified, these men went and made it strong. It 
was the first place which the thee Sultaus attacked, and they 
redneed it to struts, On learmine this news, the Khan sent all the 
captains of has waoay to the hills of Wasan, hoping that) althoweh 
they were not strong cnoueh fo cause the | ybov to fear then, vet 
they aight, at least, be vable to harass their flanks, and inflict come 
discomfort ined anoyance on theme; also that the foree ia hasan 
would thereby be somewhat enconraged, 

Wien this body was sent to help the Kastnd, news of the event 
reached the cars of Aba Bake Mirza, who lad qust come from 
Wishehar, with the project of scizine the kingdom of Farchana. 
Ho had taken possession of all the country above Andipin, suelt as 


HOS to the nd of 908, and a third, where nearly six yearsare wanting, viz from O26 
fo doe. Yet in these periods, it is nowhere sucevested that Baber was econecrned itn 
procecdings of whieh he had reason to be ashamed, or the evidences of which hie 
desired to obliterate fn the third place, it is notiecable that im cach case: where 
# gap occurs, the narrative breaks off suddenly in the middle of a sentence i 
eireumistanee that points sather to the aceental loss of certam sheets of the 
mantscript, Chan to premeditated destruetion, or a design to omit any particular 
events. The matter, however, need daudly be pursued in detail here (Seo 
Lirshine, Hist i, p. S21; ROS Poote, Cal of Comms of Shahs of Vorsia in Brit. 
Mus, USS7, pp xviv., seqq Al-o,on the coneral que tien of Baber and Ismail, 
Howorth, it, pp. 712 13.) 
Tlas name is veryuneertain Ut my be read Jdaké and perhaps in other 
Ways 

Phe Porki MS. has to meet the Usher faee to face RR 
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Urchand! (better known as Uzkand), Madu? and Ush, which 
comprise the best parts of Farghina; and le now ‘on hearmg 
that these troops had left Andijin| marched towards that place 
intending to lay siege to it. [lle imagined that the fort of 
Andijin was a very strong and Jarge one, and that, without the 
necessary siege appliances, it could not be taken by a party of two 
or three thousand assailants. Therefore, he first got ready some 
engines Fadnjanih , ladders, ete., and then set out for And jan]. 
When news of this was broneht to the Khan, he and all his people 
were filled with the utmost alarm. 

In othe qe anwhile the Uszbee Sultans had delivered a simul- 
fameous atfieh oon the fort of Wasdn, had made breaches on all 
sides and apy lied the scalae Jadders, Snel was the violence of 
their assault that these withim the tort, giving up all hope of 
being able to defend if,anade their eseape by the gateway on the 
side removed from the river, Alb the Uzber army had dismounted 
and were on foot: they had not thought of the garrison takine 
fehtoand before they had time to eet baek to their horses and 
mount, the fueitives had cone a great distance. But those who 
laaeed Tehind they put to death, together with the people of the 
fort.’ 

The garrison that had escaped from the fort, fell in with those 
captains who liad been sent to the hills of Kasdan to succour them. 
They now all went straight on, until they arrived at a spot within 
hatha farsdhh of Andijan, where they found Abi Bakr Mirzi 
cueamped, with all his siege applances made ready ; for he had 
defermined to deliver an assault from all sides, carly the next 
morning, "Phis same night the army arrived from Wasin. 'On 
the morrow the enemy: advanced with the intention of storming 
the fort, quite ignorant of the fact that the Khan’s troops had 
arrived, At early dawn, the Khan in person issued from the castle, 
and drew up his troops in order of battle. Mirza Aba Bakr, on 
his side, brought forward his force ready to lay siege to the castle. 
The opposing armics inet ata place on the road called Tutluk ; both 
sides at one diew up, and raising their battle-cries, began the 
strugele. Tt would take too long to detail all the particulars of 
this battle. In short, the standard of the Khan was filled by the 
winds of victory and success, while the faeces of his enemies wero 
covered with the dust of death and destruction. The victorious 


' Oritaaay be read Urehand., 

2 Known nowadays as Mads or Mad, 

> The Turki translater reverses the order of the two paragraphs which end at 
this point, and which begin with the words: When this body was sent... . 
He introduces his second paragraph with the following interpolation : * When 
Aba Bakr Mirzc heard the news of the Khan’s arrival in Andijin, and the storm- 
ing of Kasin by the Uzbee Sultans, he desired to Iiing within his power the 
country of Farghana, and Jeff Kashehar, 2.” 
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breezes of the ihn seattered the cnemy (who in strength and 
numbers might be compared to mountains) Tike chal’ before the 
wind.  ‘Phus the army of Mirza Aba Bakr suffered an overwhelm, 
ine defeat. ATL of the enemy who were taken captive by the 
conquering army, were brought towether, and the order was issucd 
for them to be put te death in the park (dea: of Andijan, 
Having, accordingly, made them sit down in tines ; the victors, 
bewan tokillthem. At thatimoment my nnele Sayyid Marhamnaacd 
Mirza] placing the nee of intercession upon the ground of en- 
treaty, said to the Khan: o Praise and ctatitude we owe to Crod 
for this victory, for it ts the key iy Which may be opened the 
whole kinedom of Kashehar. To simeerely hope that Washehar 
May fall info our hands with the sce ease, ut these PUisouers 
Whose execution is permitted bs oad is da aecordance with, 
the Jaws of retaltation oamachabed cntihaue > are all natives of the 
country [of Kashehar). Tf yon deo not spare them here, at will be 
as if yon had committed a genetab mass tere dn thaut pliece itself 
an oaet that would, mm the end, bea ease of Peper tren enti peated. 
ito yourself. Tf his Highness the Khan will forgive these men, 
who yet remain, and band them over to me as my share of the 
spoil, his reward in this world and the neat will be enhanced Ty 
suchan actof mercy.” Whe the entreaty of ny uncle reached the 
blessed cars of the Khan, he drew the dine of forgiveness with 
the pen of pardon, npon the tablet of the existences of those 
prisoners, Thus about S000 persons were rescued from death, 
Then, ising up their hands in prayer, they filled the air with 
acclamations of thankseiving, 

This nnportant vietory cansed the Uzvbee to keep the foot of re- 
flection vet longer within the skirt of hesitation. | Pellowing this 
event, news arrived of the defeat whieh Hieuuaza Suttad had suffered 
from Babar Padishiah, and of his death, hy the Paaperor’s order, after 
the battle | which has been mentioned . \ short tune afterwards, 
Intelligence was received of the Eimperors avarch on Samarkand 
and his reception by its inhabitants; also that the Uvbee, who 
were im the city, had taken flight and therefore were unable to 
surronnd dim. After these occurrences, the Emperor and the Khan 
reigned absolute in Samarkand aid Andijan, respectively, Shah 
Ismail returned to Trik. Vhe Emperor gave Kabul and Ghaznin 
to his younger brother, Sultdm Nasir Mirza. The Uzhee all 
collected together in Turkistan. The rest of the events that 
ensued will, please Crod, be recounted below! haw, for example, 
the Khan and Sualtin Khalil Sultan came, one after the other, to 
Andijin., Sultan Khalil Sultan left one son, who was still at the 
breast, naaued Baba Sultan: and the wife of the Khan, who has 


= The Turki MS, Inferpolates here: Tt has becn mentioned above that Sultan 
Khahl Sultan was put to death, at A khsi, by Jant Beg Sultan —R. 
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been mentioned above, was with child, at the time when the Klan 
was put to flight by Khwaja Ali Bahidur the Uzbeg :! she fell imto 
the hands of the Uzheg, and after a short time was delivered of a 
son, ‘The Khan arrived in Kabul at the sam-+ moment as this 
news? ‘The imperor said to the Khan: “As your ilustrious 
name is Said, it would be very suitable tu call him [the child] 
Abdur Rashid,” and the Khan decided upon that name. Both 
[these Khinzida], Baba Sultin, son of Sultin Khalil Sultin, and 
Abdur Rashid Khan, son of Sultan Said Khan, wero taken in 
charge by Tutuk Khinim, daughter of Sultin Mahmud Nhian, 
who, at the destruction of Tashkand, had been capturcd by Jani 
Bee Snitan, as has been mentioned. When the Khan gained his 
vietory at the battle of {ntlnk, and drove the Uzbeg ont of the 
country of FParehana, these two Sultirs were brouslit to him, I 
shall speak of them hereafter, 

Having reached the story of what passed petween the hin and 
Mirza Aba Bakr, my histery would not be complete without a 
bref account of the Mirzi's earcer. 


CHAPTER ANVIL. 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF MIRZA ABA BAKR, 


Awik Svyiip Ani, my great-erandfather [sien jadd), whose 
history will, God willing, be told in the First Part, had two soms : 
Saniz, Mirza, whose nother was of the line of the Jatas Amirs, 
and Muhammad Uaidar Mirza, my grandfather, whose fortunate 
and blessed name has devolved upon me. His mother was an 
aunt (amma) of Sultin Yunus Khan. On the death of the great 
Amir Sayyid Ali, his elder son, Stniz Mirza, according to the 
ancient Moghul custom, succeeded to his father’s throne. After 
seven years, he went to join his father in the next world, leaving 
two sons, the first Abi Bakr Mirz’i and the second Omar Marzi. 
The mother of these children was married [afterwards; to 
Muhammad Waidar Mirza, in conformity with the Moghul custom 
of Yangalik.® By her, Muhammad Haidar Mirzi also had two 


' There appears to be some mistake here, as Khwija Ali Bahadur ean hardly 
have been an Uzbeg. The ‘Turki MS. seems to read: “At the time when 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur was taking the Khan from the Uzbeg.” 

2 The ‘Purki version i: ‘Phe Khan was in Kabul when this news reached 
him. -—R. 

> Yuuge means “aunt by marriage,” or “wife of an ¢clder brother ;” the 
custom being, apparently, that a younger brother should take to wife the widow 
of his elder brother. 
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ns: the fist was my father Muhammad PHusain Mirza, and the 
second my mnele Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. After the death of 
Saniz) Mirza, the government of all the districts of Nashehar 
devolved upon Muhammad PRudar Mirza, who for a pertod of 
twenty-four years ruled with perfect justice and imparGality. 
THe was a presperous man, for he liad tiherited great riches; he 
always realised his desites, and examined tito details; [he ex- 
perienecd no tials or troubles]. But those young mem in whose 
conduct, Indications of bravery and intelligence were traceable, he 
failed toencourage, Most of these experienced and wise men whom 
Amir Sayyid Ali had gathered ronnd dim, durtmne a space of 
eighty years, had died by the end of Muhammad Caidar Mirza's 
life. cr af they were not aetitally dead, they were only decrepit 
old men shithh-i-pane , whose hands and mtelleets were no loneer 
capable of guiding or controlling.  ‘Pheir sons Chad) developed 
into Incaprble young men} quite unworthy of them parents. At 
this time, Mirza Aba Bahr was about twenty years of age, and 
was in the service of dis enardian  dhiré nth mele PSas yid 
Muhaminad Mirai]. Te mined and asscqmated. in the most fiend ly 
way, With the princes and youths of the court , while they, for 
their part, from equahty of age and from fellow service, became 
very devoted to him. Mirza Aba Bakrowas so open handed and 
ecnerous, that ina few days he distuibuted all his property and 
houschold possessions, as if they were plunder bataray nudads, 
Qne day, one of his followers, hearing of some spot, came in great 
haste, but found everything eone, and that others had already 
exhausted the looty, So he came and bud hold of the shirt 
of Mirza Aba Bakr, who was standing at the door of lis own 
house, saying: “Although Pohave come the ast [and aim dis- 
appointed of booty], nevertheless TE have found a good pledge 
[which To will not give up until a ransem as paid). At these 
words Mirza Aba Bakr lanehed, and bought duinself free from 
the man with a large sum. In a word, his liberality was so 
unbounded, that all men flocked to him. 

At this period he went to Aksu and Moghulistin, and patd his 
respects to Dust Muhammad Whian, son of Istn DBueha Whian. 
Dust Muhammad Khan treated hin with honour, and after giving 
iin his own sister in marriage, allowed him to depart. It would 
take too long to tell this story, and the details would carry us too 
far afield. In short, he managed, by one means or another, to 
reduce Yarkand, which js one of the most renowned cities of the 
province of Kashghar, and is distant four days journey from the 
town of that name. ‘To-day Yarkand is the capital of Kashghar. 

Ife had collected 8000 men in his following, who had to oppose 
380,000, When his troops reached that district, he openly sounded 
the dium of ascendency, and rang the Tells of independence. 
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Muhammad Waidar Mirzi went out to meet him with an army of 
30,000 infantry and cavalry, but he was defeated and fled. Te 
sought refuge with Yunus Khan, who was his cousin, The Khan 
also undervalued the strength of Mirza Aba Bakr, and did not 
take his whole army. Ie came against him with 30,000 armed 
men. Mathaminad Hatdar Mirzit again made ready lis forces, as 
best he could, and set. ont with Yunus Whang]. his time, also, 
[Mirzi Ala Bakr] sallied forth from the gates of the citadel of 
Yarkand with 3000 chosen men, and defeated and scattered these 
two armies; and Yunus Khan and Miahanunad Ifaidar Mirza both 
retired, crestfallen, to Kashehar, The Khaw passed into Moghul- 
istin, and in the following year returned with the whole of his 
troops. On this occasion, Mirza Abt Bakr had made fuller and 
better preparations. Te strengthened his cavalry by embodying 
withit hehtly-armedarcheis on foot, as he had done on two former 
occasions, and engaged in sach a battle [as the tongue of the reed 
Is incapable of describing]. Ts men then again became bold, and 
showed mnore steadiness [and courage] than ever, so that they 
easily put to rout that numerous army; and the Khau, with 
Mubamimad Haidar Mirza, returned once more, defeated, to Kash- 
char. But this time it became impossible for Mithammad Haidar 
Mirzi to remain in Washghar, so taking his honschold with him, 
and accompanied by Yunus Klein, he went to Aksu. Meanwhile 
Mirza Aba Bakr gained complete domination over the whole of 
the kingdom of Kash@har. After this, he put out the eves of his 
full iyak gada’ brother Omar Mirza, and then banished him from 
his territories. Omar Mirza went and lived in Samarkand, Sub- 
sequently when [Srltin Sard] Khan tock Yarkand and Kashehar, 
Omar Mirza returned to Kashehar, where the Wham paid him 
unbounded honour and attention, until his death. 

The affairs of Muhammad Waida Mirza and of Yunus Khiin will 
he related in the First Part; the object of this chapter is to vive a 
brief acconnt of Mirza Aba Baker. 

Mor forty-eight vears he remained firmly established and sue- 
cessful in Whashghar, excercising always absolute authority (esti), 
During this period | he was attacked] on one other ' occasion, when 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, son of Sultan Yunus Khan (and known 
as Alicha Khan), in the course of the year 905, came against 
Kashghar. Bunt his army hkewise was put to rout, as will be 
mentioned in the First Part. 

After the above mentioned victory over Sultin Ahmad Khan, 
Mirza Abit Bakr began to extend his conquests on all sides. In 
the first place, he sent an army into Tibet. It gained glorious 
victories, subdued most of the districts of Tibet as far as the 


' Ta the Turki is inserted : encouraged by their two former successes.—R. 
? The Turki MS. has: a third time.—R. 
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ers of Kashmir, and carried such desolation [zabun] imto 
those countries, that nobody was left to withstand him. Ife next 
cont armies in the direction of Balur, which gained decisive 
victories and carried off untold booty. After this, he sent a force 
into Badakhshan, where he subdued most of the Hazara of Badakh- 
shin. At the time when Shahi Beg Khan was making the whole 
world tremble, Mirza Aba Bakr despatched an army to Andijan 
and reduced Jini Beg Khan to great straits. He took Ush, Madu 
and Uzkand from the Uzheg, and reduced the whole of Mochul 
istan to such a condition, that not asingle Moghul was able to 
remain in the country,! as already mentioned in the history of the 
Khan. ‘The reason of their (the Moghuls; passing into A\nediyan 
has been explained. AIL the Moghuls who were im Moghulistin 
fled in different dircetions before the prowess of his army. ven 
the Kirghiz, who are the ravening Hons? of Moghnlistan, were 
no longer able to stay there, but had to join Mansur Whan in 
Chalish. After the death of Ahmad Khan, and the arrival of 
Sultin Mahmud Khin in Moghulistin, Mirza Aba Bakr went. to 
Aksn, which he seized, together with Uch,' and carried off all the 
peuple from the neighbourhood of the latter place. He also left a 
varrison in the fort of Uch. My object. in’ relating the prowess 
and valour of Mirza Aba Bakr, and the extent of his conquests, 
is to show what a great warrior Sultan Said Khan was, to have 
defeated such a man, as he did, at the battle of ‘Tutluk. 


CHAPTER AXXVIOIT. 
THE EVIL DEEDS AND WICKED WAYS OF MIRZA ABA BAKR. 


Oxr of the obligations L have imposed on myself in writing this 
Kpitome (wukhtasar | is, that what T have heard from other people 
and on good authority, | would brietly rehearse, when it was of 
importance ; but what L have not witnessed myself, J would not 
dwell on too long, for fear of exaggeiation, which I desire to avoid. 
But what J have witnessed or taken part in, that I have written 
as personal experience. IT have divided the strange life, the evil 
deeds, and the depraved conduct of Mirzi Aba Bakr into three 
sections. Firstly, what I have heard from others and from trust- 


' The Turki adds: there was nothing left for them but to go to Andijin, 
prepared to die.—R. 


* Shir-i-bisha. WLit.: lions of the forest.—R. 
> The place now known as Ush Turfin. 
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worthy reports: this [have stated briefly ; secondly, what I have 
myself scen or heard [directly], but which IT could not bring 
myself to relate: and thirdly, what | have myself witnessed, and 
have written down in this Mpitome. But this is only as one ina 
thousand incidents -a little out of many--a long story cut short. 

Heaven forbid that any reader of these pages should accuse me 
of exaggeration or of slander. Tf | had deemed it permissible to 
depass the Tmits pof truth. in any way, I should not have said 
anything about Mirza Aba Bakr, for he was my unele. But if I 
were to omit lis history, all other facts connected with him would 
be obscure and incomprehensible. It is my duty both to shun 
exaggeration and to avoid omissions. The trath is that for 
more than forty years Mirzi Aba’ Bakr ruled supreme. Towards 
the end of his life, the spirit of tyranny so mastered his nature, 
that if an offence was committed against him, though the offender 
nught not be Hable to any sentence according to the law, yet his 
evil heart was not satisfied with killamg him once, but desired the 
death of the sinless sinner, a thousand times over, 

If any one had, in the slightest degree, opposed him, and he 
only heard of it ten years after, he was sure to punish, not only 
the offender, but Tkewise his children, relations, connections, and 
dependants. On this account, his subjects grew so subinissive to 
his vovernment, that nobody dared dream of acting contrary to 
his orders. When he had brought his authority to the point of 
complete supremacy in all things, he mado such a collection of 
wealth, in treasure, property, mules and cattle, as surpasses all 
reckoning, 

Ife used to set culprits to work, involving difficulty which was 
proportionate to the gravity of their offence; he arranged for the 
separate employment of men and women, but he got some work 
out of everybody. [For instance} he ordered the old cities [known 
as] Kazik! to be oxcavated by these [prisoners], and the earth dug 
from them to be washed. If there were anything big, they would 
come upon it in digging, while anything small [such as gems] 
they would find when they washed [the carth|. In this way, 
innumerable treasures in precious stones, gold and silver, were 
discovered. I have heard some of his confidants say that a 


1'Tho word Kadzik has proved somewhat of a puzzle, and I am not quite 
satisfied that the author's menning is correctly rendered, either in this passage or 
in those immediately below, where the word is uscd. In all it occurs five times: 
but the texts are so obscure that, in some places, it may be read as the name of 
a person, rather than that of ruined towns, generally. Mr. Ross informs me that 
there is a verb Kdzmak, in Turki, meaning “ to mako excavations, or excavating,” 
while Kazik signifies, literally, ‘a spade.” But from the context it appears 
rather that Kazi/: stands for excavations, and has been applied, in a general way, 
to the sites of ruined towns, or those buried in the sands, where probably the 
inhabitants were in the habit of digging for treasures. In that case it would be 
used like “ the mines,” ‘the roads,” ete. Still, it is a word that docs not appear 
in any book relating to Eastern Turkistan and the buried cities, so far as I am 
aware; and I am not acquainted with it from local experience. 
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easure Was found in the citadel of Khotan.' There wore twenty- 
seven jars | Ada) of sucha size that a man, with a quiver on, could 
set inside them, without stooping or bending [and without touching 
it on any side}. Inside each of these jars was a copper ower 
[a ftiba-i-mis|. One of these ewers fell into my possession. It is 
wesort of flask (surahi}| with a long narrow neck, to which is fixed 
wv rough iron handle. In the centre of the ewer Is a copper spout, 
the nose of which is on a level with [bardbar| the month of the 
ewer, The height of it is, at a guess, over one and a half yaz.* 
Wien filled with water, two persons had great difficulty in lifting 
it, and they could not carry it from one place to another. Inside 
each of the jars was placed one of these ewers, filled with gold 
dust, and outside [the ewers} the space was filled with balish of 
silver. In historical works, such as the Jahdn-Kushdi, the Jami- 
ut-Tavdrikh, and others, a bdlish is thus described: “ Ao balish is 
600 mithkal [of silver], made into a long brick with a depression 
in the middle.” Thad fat that time) only heard the name [and 


1 The Tarki translator changes Khotan into “ the old city of Yarkand,” and 
very possibly he may have made the alteration with some reason---perhaps in 
aecordance with local traditions, with which he may have been acquainted. 
Many stories, it may be remarked, are current in the country, to this day, eon- 
cerning Abi Bakr and his treasures. 

2 See note, p. 58. The gaz as used by Baber, was estimated by Erskine, from 
a varicty of considerations, to be a little over two English feet. He con- 
eludes his remarks on the subject as follows: © A fair allowance for the pace, or 
gaz, of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular tundh or 
surveying cord. But as the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary 
ones, We nay perhaps assume two feet, or little more, as an average popular gaz” 
A great variety of gaz are in use in India and Central Asia, and just as the 
measure varies in different localities, it has probably also changed in value at 
different periods. [n estimating Mirza Haidar’s gaz, it will perhaps be best 
always to assume that of Baber, secing that it belonged to the same regions and 
the same period. Baber, however, was fairly accurate In such matters as 
measurements, etc., but this cannot always be said of Mirza Haidar. 

$ The author is obviously alluding to the Chinese ingots of silver, called 
Yuan-pao, which appear to have becn very generally known, down to the seven- 
teenth century, as bdlish, balisht, ete., among European, as well as Asiatic, writers. 
Sir H. Yule las an interesting dissertation on the subject in his “ Cathay” 
(i., pp. 115 seqq.), from which it may be gathered that the true meaning and origin 
of the word is uncertain. The value of the bdlish, as a measure of money, is also 
very uncertain, and appears to have varied at different periods; while there were 
bdalish of gold and of paper, as well as of silver. The Turki dictionary states the 
weight of the bdlish at 8 miskal and 2 ddnak. But it is to the silver bdlish of 
500 miskdls weight that our author alludes. The actual weight of the mishkal, 
like that of most Asiatic measures, may be variable, but Mr. R. S. Poole (Coins 
of the Shahs of Persia, 1887) states it, fur numismatic purposes, at 71:18 grains. 
At this rate the bdlish would have weighed 74:1 0z. troy As arule, the modern 
Chinese Yuan-pao is made to weigh about 50 to 55 liang (or taels), and the 
standard liang is equal to 579-84 grains, Thus, if taken at 500 misidls, the 
Lilish would have weighed about 614 léang, which is perhaps nearly corrcet, for 
at the period in question it may have been heavier than in modern times. ‘The 
Yuan-pao (or “shoe of sycece” as it is usually called in the ports of China) is made 
somewhat in the shape of a shoe, or a shallow boat, and this is what Mirza 
Haidar means by describing # depression in the middle. In Eastern Turkistan 
it 1s called nowadays Kurus—a ‘Turki word, the derivation of which I am ignorant 
of—and Yambu, which is, of course, only a corruption of the Chinese Yuan-pao. 
Its value, in exchange with India, is usually about 165 or 170 rupees. (Sce also 
Yule’s Glossary, under “Shoe” and “ ‘Tacl.’’) 
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had never seen one myself, but had read the description in theso 
books]. ‘These bélish had been placed outside the ewers, but inside 
the jars. Many of them were brought, just as they were, to the 
treasury, which fell into the hands of the Khin’s army [when 
Sultan Said Khan conquered Yarkand]. I myself possessed some 
of them. ‘Thus [subsequently] I saw the bdlrsh [and found them 
correspond to the description I had seen in books]. 

One of the inost singular things that I heard from those who 
had worked at the Kizik was this: In every one of the ewers was 
a letter written in Turki, which read: [This treasure was pre- 
pared for the expenses of the ceremony of circumcision of the son 
of the Khatun called Khamir.”] But no one could discover who 
this Khamiair Khitun was, nor when she had lived, nor how. How 
strange that in spite of witnessing such examples, man is not 
restrained in his lusts, desires, and vain fancies! 

After the discovery of this treasure, Mirza Aba Bakr urged 
forward the men employed at the Kiazik, to work with greater 
diligence and care than before, and several other treasures were 
brought to light in the old cities of Kishghar, Yarkand, and 
Khotan. The mode of operations at the Kizik was as follows: 
eighteen or twenty prisoners, more or less, were secured together 
by a chain running from one to the other, at their backs, through 
a collar fastened round the neck of each. In their hands they 
carried spades [kaland].1. They laboured both summer and winter. 
[During the day they worked] and at night they were put into a 
prison. If the prisoner’s offence was very grave, neither friends, 
relations, nor strangers were allowed to speak to him or give him 
anything. So that not even one of the same gang [chain] as him- 
self was able to tell him a story. ‘There was an overseer to every 
gang, and over every eighteen of the overseers was another person, 
and there was one man at the head of the whole of the Kazik. Ifany 
one of these overscors, whether superior or inferior, in the slightest 
degreo neglected his duty with regard to the convicts, as in 
flogging, commanding, urging them on, or throwing them into 
prison, and the like, he was himself consigned to a gang of con- 
victs. Moreover, such was the strictness of discipline, that the 
overseers never dared to show any leniency. In fact, they could 
never speak a word, except officially. 

Those who were confined for lesser offences, were allowed to see 
a relation or friend once a week; and in like manner, there were 
many different gradations for individual cases, from which [favours], 
however, not the slightest deviation, in the way of enhancement, 
could be made, without authorisation. [Separate] work was found 
for the men and the women. The above is only one example, out. 

1 Kaland may mean a shovel or spade or pick-axe. The Turki MS) gives 
Katindn which signifies a spade. Vuambéry has: pelle, béche.—R. 

s 
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of many, of Mirzt Abit Bakr’s cruelties. Many more instances 
might be mentioned, but they would disgust the reader, and the 
mind shrinks from narrating them. 

It has been related above, that Shih Begum, Mihr Nigar 
Khanim, my brother Muhammad Shah, and the maternal sister of 
my father (who was the full sister of Mirzi Aba Bakr), when they 
were coming from Kabul], on their way to Badakhshin, were 
captured by the army of Mirzi Abi Bakr. The Mirza brought 
them to Kashghar. Mis sister, Khan Sultin Sultinim, was a 
very pious woman, and had spent all her life in acts of religious 
devotion. For a long timo he allowed her uo food but wine, and 
when she was brought to the point of death by hunger and thirst, 
she was made by force to drink some of that [wine], so that sho 
died in torture and suffering, all the same. 

He kept my brother, Muhammad Shah, up till the age of fifteen 
years among his eunuchs [ghuldm-i-akhta|. When [my brother | 
reached this age [the Mirzi] ordered a roasting-spit to be thrust 
into his stomach, then to be driven through with a hammer, so as 
to come out at his back, and impale him against a wall; thus 
nailed to the wall, he was left [to die in agony]. From theso 
examples, one may judge of his treatment of his nephews and nicces, 
and of those two noble women, the Begum and the Khinim. On 
consideration, I have decided to withhold my pen from further 
details, for 1 do not wish the honourable mind of the reader of 
this Epitome to be clouded by the darkness of that black nature , 
T will therefore not detain him longer on this subject. 

In spite of all these [barbarities] Mirzi Aba Bakr affected vreat 
piety, and was given over to good works, charity, and almsgiving 
to such an extent, that he never rested from these matters; while 
Mullas and doctors of the law were continually in his assemblies. 
In all his affairs and actions he relied upon a faiwd ; he even pro- 
cured fatwa for the most atrocious of his deeds.? If the Ulama 
grauted the fatwd, well and good; if they refused it, he would 
accuse the Mufti, find him guilty and sentence him to death, but 
would pretend to show him mercy, saying: “ He ought, according 
to the law, to die, but owing to my regard for him, I will remit 
the sentence of death, and will give him some work to do instead.” 
But the work he gave him was far worse than death. Among the 
fatwa he demanded were the two following. 


' In the Turki we find : Mirza Abd Bakr practised such cruelty towards his sister, 
that for some time he refused her all food, and gave her nothing but wine in place 
of water; and that wretched woman was, at length, driven to drink one or two 
drops of the wine to quench her thirst.—R. 

? In place of this passage the Turki MS. reads : Until the Ulama had granted 
a fatwd, he had no right to do anything; and in order to legalise and justify his 
most hideous and abominable undertakings, he would ask for a fatwd, and would 
thus show that his action was in accordance with the Holy Law.—R. 
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If Amr attack Zaid with the intention of killing him, Zaid does 
all he can against Amr in self-defence, and according to the law is 
justified.} 

Again, if Khilid? be one who excites scdition and carries his 
evil intentions to anothcr kingdom, in order to stir up rebellion in 
his own, the governor of his own country does all he can to 
prevent Khalid froin going to another country, lest he may become 
a source of distress to his own people; and in so doing is justified 
by the law. 

On the strength of these two fatwé, Mirza Abi Bakr put to 
death 3000 of the men of Jagirik, Uzkand, and Madu, who had 
designs upon his life. And he cut off the feet of several thousands 
of others, with the excuse that : ‘if theso men run away to another 
country, they will stir up revolt [against me]; in this manner I 
will keep them within my own kingdom, that they may not 
escape.” Such were his acts of cruelty. [In this book] there is 
no place for a further record of them. Taply they are contained 
in the book of the Most Merciful of Scribes. On this account, I 
will now close the description of these repulsive matters. 

The rest of Mirzi Abi Bakr’s reign will be related presently. 


CHAPTER AXYIX. 


UBAID ULLAIL KHAN MARCHES FROM TURKISTAN AGAINST BOKHARA. IS 
MEY AT KUL MALIK BY BABAR PADISHAH. A BATTLE TAKES PLACE, 
IN WHICH THE LATTER 18 DEFEATED. EVENTS THAT ENSUED. 


Wuey the Emperor, in Rajab of tho year 917,° mounted the throne 
of Samarkand, as has been stated above, the learned men and 
nobles of Mavari-un-Nahr were indignant at his attachment to 
Shih Ismail and at his adoption of the Turkoman style of dress. 
When that winter had passed and spring had set in (the plentiful 
drops of her rain having clothed the earth in green raiment) the 
Uzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main body marched 
against 'Tishkand, while Ubaid Ullah went to Bokhira by way of 
Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tashkand had been fortified by 
Amir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, [the Emperor] sent him some rein- 


1 In Arabic grammars Amr and Zaid are gencraily taken in examples of rules 
of syntax, and correspond, in sort, to A. and B. in English, or Cuius and Balbus 
in Latin.—R. 

2 Khiilid is, I suppose, the typical name for a general, after the famous carly 
Muhammadan conqueror.—R. 

3 October, 1511. 
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forcements, mnder the commiumnd of such men ius Amir Dust Nisir, 
Sultin Mubammad Dulidi,! and others, while he himself ithe 
Emperor advanced on Bokhara. When he neared the town, news 
of his approach reached Chand (Hah Nban, who [hecoming 
alarmed] immediately drew his bridle and returned along the road 
by whieh he had just come. The Emperor pursed him, overtook 

him at Kul Malik, and compelled Jim to retreat. Ubaid Ullah 

Khin had 3000 men with him, while the Emperor had 40,000? 

Ubaid UNah Khiin having repeated to the end of the verse: ‘And 

how often has not a small force defeated a large one, by the per- 

mission of God?” [faced the Emperor], and a fierce battle began 
to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of the 
earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast 18 to be 
made of, no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor 
their equipment; for He in Ifis might gives victory to whomsoever 

He will. 

Thus Ubaid Ullah Khin, with 3000 shattered [rikhtai men, who 
eight months previously had retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipprd and 
mounted on fine horses [tupehdk!.3 This event occurred in Safar 
of the year 918.4 The Emperor had reigned eight months in 
Samarkand, 

When the Emperor returned to Samarkand, he was unable 
to get a firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so bidding 
farewell to the sovereignty of Samarkand, he hastened to Ifisir. 
He sent one ambassador after another to Shih Ismail, to inform 
him of what had passed, and to beg for succour. Shih Tsinail 
granted his request, and sent Mir Najm, his commander-in-chief,° 
with 60,000 men, to his aid. ‘Thus at the beginning of the winter 
succeeding that spring, | the allies] once more marched against the 
Uzbeg. On reaching Karshi, they found that Shaikham Mirai, 
the uncle of Ubaid Ullah Khan, had strengthened the fort of 
Karshi. They, therefore, began by laying siege to the fort, which 
they quickly reduced. Then they put to death Shaikham Mirza, 
and massacred the whole of the people of the fort, killing both 
high and low—the sucklings and the decrepit. 

Of the Uzbeg Sultiins, each one had fortified himself in his own 


' For Dulddi the Turki has Kutdrlik.—R. 

? The Turki version of this passage is: Ubaid Ullah Khan saw that no escape 
was possible, and that he must perforce remain and give battle to Baber Pudishah, 
although he had only 3,000 men to the Emperor’s 40,000.—R. 

> Tupehdk is an Eastern Turki word meaning “ a fine horse,” though Dr. Bellew 
says it signifies “roadster,” and that it is uscd in dietinction to drghumdk or 
“ thorough-bred.” (Yarkand Report, p. 70.) Baber constantly uses the word in 
his Memoirs, and implies a superior auimal and a riding horse. 

* April—May, 1512 a.p. 

* Mir Najm, sometimes called Najm Sani, or the * Second Star,” was, according 
to Howorth, minister of finance to Shah Ismail. His real name wos Yar 
Muhammad. (ii. p. 712.) 
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castle. Thus Jini Beg Sultin had stood on the defensive in the 
fort of Ghajdavin. When the Turkomins had finished with 
Karshi, thoy asked the Emperor about the condition of all the 
furtified cities of Mavari-un-Nahr, and he described them one by 
one. It appeared that the easiest of all to take was that of Ghaj- 
davin; towards it, therefore, they marched. he Uzbeg Sultans 
heard of their coming, and entered the fort on the samo night that 
the Turkomins and the Emperor, who were encamped hefore the 
place, were busy preparing their siege implements. At dawn they 
arranged their forces in the midst of the suburbs, and stood facing 
[the enemy]. On the other side, too, preparations were made for a 
fight.! Since the Uzbeg were in the midst of the suburbs, the field 
of battle was narrow. The Uzbey infantry began to pour forth 
their arrows from every corner, so that very soon the claws of 
Islim twisted the hands of heresy and unbelief, and victory 
declared for the true faith. The victorious bieezes of Islim over- 
turned the banners of the schismatics. [‘The 'Turkomans] were sv 
completely routed, that most of them perished on the field ; all the 
rents that had been made by the swords at Karshi, wero now sewn 
up with the arrow stitches of vengeance. They sent Mir Najm 
and all the Turkomin Amirs to hell. The Emperor retired, 
broken and crestfallen, to Iisir. 

And now a difference aruse between the Emperor and those 
Moghul Amirs who, when the Khin went (to Andijin], had stayed 
behind and entered the Emperor’s service. To make a long story 
short, one night, Ayub Begjik, Mir Muhammad, Yadgir Mirza and 
Nazar Mirzi, in company with the rest of the Moghuls, fell upon 
the Emperor so unexpectedly that he was with difficulty able to 
escape, naked, into the castle of Hisir; while [the conspirators | 
having plundered all they could find outside [the fort}, marched 
away towards the mountains of Karatigin. The Hmperor was 
powerless to oppose them: having left several of his trusted Amirs 
tu defend the castle of Hisir, he himself proceeded to Kunduz. 
‘Che whole province of Hisir, except the fort, fell into the hands 
of the Moghuls. ‘he Moghuls have a proverb which runs: when 
a place is left unoccupied, the pigs will mount to the tep of the 
hillock.2... hey withdrew the hand of tyranny and oppression 
from the sleeve of violence and enmity, and seized upon the 
households, families, possessions and cattle of all the people. One 
of the most distinguished of those Moghuls, who was in my 
service [at one time], used to relate: “'‘lhey once [by way of 
paying my allowance] gave me an assignment | bardt] for obtaining 
provisions, which was addressed to one of the inferior officials 

' The Turki says: The Emperor and the ‘lurkowans advanced.—R. 


? This saying is followed by a line containing a coarse pun, which is untrans- 
latable.—K. 
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at Vakhsh. I alighted at his houso and showed him my assign- 
ment. IIe pondered for a while; then he came out and displayed 
before my view about 200 horses, and a proportionate number of 
sheep, camels, slaves, household furniture, clothes and [various | 
materials, saying: ‘I entreat you to let me and my children and 
wives go with the clothes we have on, while you take possession of 
all that is here, and release me from the balance of the sum that is 
mentioned in the order. Whon IT had reckoned up the value of 
the cattle and property, though it camo to a considerable sun, it 
was only half of that entered in the assignment.” This story 
shows what degrco of tyranny, violence and oppression they had 
begun to practise. Whatever property or flocks they found among 
the people of Hisir, they extorted from the owners, whom they 
ruined with waste and extravagance. There ensuol a terrible 
famine among the Musulmins,! and in the whole town of Hisir 
[only] sixty persons survived. The living eat the dead, and when 
these had died in such a condition that no nourishment was left 
in their flesh, the living fell upon one another. The end of these 
odious and revolting scenes was, that ont of those thirty or forty 
thousand people, only about two thousand escaped, leaving their 
property behind; the rest were all engulfed in the ocean of 
violence, or annihilated with the sword of vengeance. The women 
and children were led away captive by the Uzbeg, and bear the 
burden of the ignominy to this day. 

To add to all this distross and suffering, that winter thero was 
such a prolonged and incessant snowfall, that the plains became 
like hills and the hills like plains. But as for that abominablo 
race {the Uzbeg], as their tyranny and cruelty increased, so did 
their prosperity decrease. They, also, began to suffer from want of 
grain; and as the fodder all lay buried under the snow in tho 
plains, they had nothing to give their horses; nor could they find 
any corn for themselves. Thus were these cursed people likewise 
reduced to great distress, and became impotent. 

When news of their helpless condition reached Ubaid Ullah 
Khan, most of whose efforts were gnided [at least} by good inten- 
tious, he felt it his bounden duty, both from a desire to restore 
order in the country, and also from a sense of right and justice, to 
go and expel these evil doers. At the end of the winter, therefore, 
he set out for Hisir. When [the Moghuls] heard of the approach 
of the Uzbeg, they knew not which way to turn, for they had 
themselves darkened their road to the Emperor; nor did they think 
fit to go to the Khin in Andijin, because whenever they might 
enter the Khan’s service, they would be obliged to do some work 
which they considered beneath their dignity: the hands of their 


' By Musulméns the Sunni appear to be meant—i.e., the Uzhegs and their 
partisans. 
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tyranny would be cut off and the feet of their insubordination 
crushed. On this account they abhorred the idca of going to the 
court of the Khin. Moreover, the roads were rendered impassable 
by the snow. For these several reasons, they took up a strong 
position in the mountains of the Surkhib and of Vakhsh. On one 
side it was protected by the River Surkhib, on two others by the 
mountains, while on the remaining side was deep snow, on which 
they placed much reliance. 

When the Uzbeg drew near, they reconnoitred on all sides and 
found the enemy well fortified. As the Ustid says: “ Life is like 
snow under the summer sun.” ‘lhe snow on the one flank, on 
which they had put reliance, thawed a few days later, and left a 
very broad way through the defile. This wide passage caused joy 
to [the Uzbeg] and depression to those wicked [Moghuls]. One 
morning the Uzbeg charged down upon [the Moghuls], who, when 
they saw them coming, threw themselves into the water.... 
(Couplet). . .. Most of those wretches passed through the water 
to the flames of hell, some few escaped ; and all those who had not 
reached the river, went to hell by way of the flashing scimitar. 
‘Those that survived were taken prisoners, and all the suffering 
that they had inflicted on the people in Histr during a year, God 
Almighty now caused, by the hand of Ubaid Ullah Khan, to 
descend upon them in one hour... (Couplets).... All those 
that escaped the Hisar river and the glittering sword, went to the 
Khin in Andijin, in the condition that has been described, or 
rather, their condition would not be possible to describe. 

I have heard Mir Ayub relate: “Often, when I experienced 
ill-treatment from the Moghuls, and witnessed their doalings with 
the people [in Hisir], [ have prayed to God to hasten to send 
down calamity upon them, that true Musulmins might thereby 
be delivered.” The moral to be drawn from this story 1s that one 
should shun cruelty, which embitters life and destroys happiness : 
one should practise justice, which strengthens prosperity and 
sweetens life. ‘ Divine aid is a precious thing, and 1s only given 
to the faithful servant.”! In short, through the villany of tat 
tribe [the Moghuls], Tisitr fell from the hands of the Emperor. 
and came under the domination of the Uzbeg. So long as tho 
Emperor entertained any hopes [of recovering Hisir], he remained 
in Kunduz, though exposed to the greatest distress and want. 
Mirzé Khin possessed that country, but in spite of his entire 
subordination [to the Emperor], he was not able to give up his 
own country to oblige him. The Emperor, with his accustomed 
courtesy, bore the situation patiently, and made no attempt to 
deprive Mirza Khan of his dominions. At last, despairing 
altogether of recovering Hisar, he returned to Kabul. 

' An Arabic quotation from the Korin.—R. 
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When he conquered Mivani-un-Nahr, he left Sultan Nasi Mirza 

con the throne of Kabul. On learning the Iumperor’s approach, 
, tan Nasir Mirzit camo out to receive him, with protestations of 
devotion and respect, saying: “ When you withdrew your foot from 
the throne of the glorious kingdom of Kabul, you entrusted the 
high honour of government to me. And T have guarded this 
imperial treasure for you until, throngh the changes of fortune 
and the revolving of the spheres, you have again come to place 
yvur noble foot upon the steps of the throne. I would now crave 
your permission to be allowed to return to my former government 
of Ghazna, and would be most grateful if a few Amirs, of whom J 
stand in need, were appointed to my service.” ‘This devotion on 
the part of Sultin Nasir Mirzi mado a deep impression on the 
mind of the Emperor, who showed his gratitude by many favours, 
and allowed him to return to Ghazua, where Sultin Nasir Mirza 
dicd soon after [dar hamdn ayydm). Whereupon grave disputes 
arose among the Amirs in Ghazna, which shall be spoken of in 
their proper place. The Emperor remained in Kabul until the 
conquest of Kandahir; after that he conquered Hindustan, which 
s hall likewise be mentioned in its right place. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ACCOUNT OF MY UNCLE, SAYYID MUHAMMAD MIRZA, 


Ir has already been briefly related how the Khin, on the 14th of 
Safar, in the year 917,' separated from the Emperor, and went to 
Andijan ; also how he defeated [Mirzi Abia Bakr] and the Kish- 
ghari [at the battle of Tutluk]. At the same timo the Emperor 
seized Samarkand: while the Khin became absolute master of 
Andijin. In speaking of the children of Sultin Ahmad Khan, it 
was mentioned that Sultin Khalil Sultin, being in great distress, 
had come to Andijin, and that Jini Beg Sultin had been affected 
in the brain, by falling from his horse onto his head. 

At the time when Sultan Khalil Sultin came [to Andijin], Jani 
Beg Sultin ordered my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi, Sultan 
Ali Mirzi Bogjik, and Tubra Nuyighut,? to kill Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, in order that he might be assured that they were cut off 
from the Moghuls, otherwise [he feared that], on tho first oppor- 
tunity, they would stir up a rebellion and attach themselves to 
the Moghul Khakins. These three, fearing for their own lives, 


' The 14 Safar, 917 = 13 May, 1511. 
° The Turki MS. has: Tubdghuth.—R. 
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drowned Sultin Khalil Sultin in the river of Akhsi. The Sultan 
was younger brother to the Khin.! 

So long as the Uzbeg had the upper hand and were successful, 
these three men lived in peace; but when the Uzbeg were over- 
thrown, they grew apprehensive lest the Khan should take 
vengeance upon them for that crime [and this thought was never 
out of their minds]. One day the Khan, in a state of intoxication, 
killed Tubra. It came about in this wise. ‘T'ubra was a rude, 
unpohshed man, who had never been in personal attendanve on the 
Khikins, but had always lived in the deserts of Moghulistin and 
Uzbegistin, engaged in forays | kazdhki} and skirmishes (hardouli.? 
Ile was ignorant of the manners of an Amir. He now looked 
upon himself as one of the pillars of the State, and thought that 
for him to speak gently or courteously to a prince was but flattery, 
while flattery was the vilest of qualities; that coarse speech was a 
sign of power, and that a rough manner and the non-observance 
of the rules of politeness due to a king, should be regarded as a 
mark of dignity in himself. The people thought he was insane, 
and that pride had thickened the fibres of his brain. In spite of 
fuar and apprchension, he had certainly made roughness of speech 
and rude manners his second nature. One day, at a feast given by 
the Khan, the wine was passing freely, and 'Tubra’s head became 
hot with intoxication ; reason left his brain, and in its place came 
pride and wickedness. All those thoughts which, when sober, he 
kept to himself, he now let free with full force, and began to talk 
wildly. It was in vain that the Khin expostulated and pointed 
vut to him that his railleries were out of place: that he should not 
let loose the reins of coarse speech and vuigarity. Tubra retorted 
in a speech reflecting on the Khan’s family. At this answer, the 
Khan quite lost control over his temper, and the harvest of his 
patience was consumed ; he then and there gave orders for Tubra’s 
head to be struck off and hung over the gate, as an example to all 
not to forget the respect due to authority. 

When Sultan Ali Mirza, who was one of the three, heard of this 
event, he fled to the Emperor in Samarkand, and joined his 
brothers, Mir Ayub, Mir Muhammad, and Mir Ibrahim. My 
uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi, who was their leader, was 
plunged into the greatest alarm. This event had occurred at 
Akhsi, while my uncle was in Andijin. The Khin immediately 
sent off Mir Kambar, in great haste, from Akhsi [to explain the 
matter to my uncle], saying: “ Tubra was an ass; but no ass 
would endure him, even to buckle on his nose-bag.* Moreover, 

1 ‘Ihe expression is: birddar-i-padar-i-mddari.—R. 

? ‘The Turki says: Like a Kazik.—R. 

3 'The speech, which is about one live in length, is obscure and impossible to 


put into English.—R. 
‘ A play on the word Tubru, meaning a “ nose-bag ” for feeding horses. 
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he had entirely given himsolf up to the paths of rudeness.” Mir 
Kambar succeeded in quieting the Khin with this message. Soon 

‘or this, the Khin himself came to Andijan, Here he treated 
my uncle with such friendliness and affection, as to blot out all 
fears from the latter’s mind, and such a firm friendship was estab- 
lished between them, that it lasted all their lives, In later times 
the Khan never mentioned my uncle’s name without shedding 


tears of affection. 


[Verse] Behold the kindness and merey of the Lord; 
The servant has sinned, and the master is ashamed! 


After settling this matter, the Khan became firmly established 
upon the throno of the Khanate, until the time when the Emperor 
abandoned Samarkand, and the Uzbeg again obtained the ascend- 
ency in Mavari-un-Nahr. The Emperor appealed to Shah Ismail 
for assistance, which came in the person of Mir Najm, with whom 
he again marched against Samarkand, as has been already recorded. 
On learning this news, the Khin set out for Andijin; and with 
the desire to anticipate [pishdasti) the Imperor and Mir Najm, 
before they had crossed the Darband-i-Ahanin, he attacked Snyunjuk 
Khin,? who was one of the chief Uzbey Sultins. With him a 
pitched battle was fought at a place called Bishkand.* But the 
Khin was defeated, after displaying great personal valour and 
recelving many wounds, and he arrived discomfited at Andijin, 
whero he awaited news of tho Emperor and Mir Najm. ‘The 
Uzheg, for their part, were unable to pursue or harass his troops 
to any groat extent, for the Emperor and Mir Najm had turmed 
towards Samarkand, thereby causing them great alarm. On this 
account, the Khin remainedin Andijin, to repair the etfects of his 
defeat and wait for news of the Emperor. 


' From Sidi’s Gulistén. Then follow four lincs of rhetoric, which are omitted 

* He was son of Abulkhair Khan, and brother of Kuch Kunji and Shah 
Badigh—consequently, uncle of Shaibini Khan. 

° Bish-kand is no doubt intended for Panja-kand, a town in the Zardfshiin 
valley, some forty miles enst of Samarkand. Bish Nand, or “five towns,” is 
merely the ‘Turki form of anja Kaad, whieh has the same signification in 
Persian. The case, indeed, is similar to that of Yatikand and Hatt Deb, alluded 
to at p. 180. The movements of the three parties reterred to in the text 
wie not very clear, but they are sufliciently plain to show that Biakand or 
Piskand, beyond the right bank of the Sir, and south of Tashkand, cannot be 
the place indicated by Bish-kand. 
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CHAPTER XXNT. 
PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF THE AUTUOR. 


Tr has been already related that in Rajab of the year 915,! I Jeft 
Mirza Khin and proceeded to Kabul, to be honoured by the blessed 
ylance of the Emperor, who welcomed and entertained me with 
the warmest affection. In public he ranked me with his brothers 
aud nephews ; but in private he regarded me with a truly paternal 
eye, as one of his own children, and I was the special object of his 
fatherly sympathy. So much did he comfort me, that he entirely 
banished from my mind the bitterness of orphanage, and grief at 
separation from my friends. Thus did I pass my time in perfect 
ease and contentment. In the meanwhile the Kmperor resolved to 
lead an army against Kunduz, as has been already mentioned. It 
was the season of the polar star, and in the rigour of Daz,? when he 
said to me, with great affection: “ The difficulty of the road and 
theo coldness of the air are extreme. [You had better] stop in 
Kabul this winter. When spring comes, and the air is cleared of 
the bitter cold, you can come to me.” But I remonstrated with 
him, saying: ‘In this country, it is the consideration and kindness 
of the Emperor which have enabled me to endure the bitterness of 
my desolation. If the Emperor leaves me behind, to whom shall 
I turn for comfort?” When he saw that to insist upon my re- 
maining behind, in Kabul, would prey upon my mind and_ break 
my heart, he ordered such preparations for my journey to be made 
as tho limited time allowed, and permitted me to accompany him 
to Kunduz. 

As many of my father’s old followers were among tho Moghuls, 
they all hastened, at this crisis, to enter my service, bringing with 
them such presents and offerings as their circumstances admitted, 
In short, Iwas well equipped with arms and inen. More especially 
(1 must mention] my foster-father, Jin Ahmad Ataka, whose name 
will frequently occur hereafter, in its proper place; he, together 
with the rest of my father’s old retainers, attached himself to me. 
This Ataku was a trustworthy man, and had distinguished himself 
by his personal exploits at the time of the Uzbeg ascendency. He 
had made a goodly collection of horses and arms, which he put. at 
my service. It was thus that he was employed until the winter, 
when [the Emperor] led his army into the Dasht-i-Kulak, as has 
been mentioned. I personally accompanied that expedition. On 

1 Oct.—Nov., 1509. 


2 Dai would be the tenth month of the ancient Persian year, or December. 
—R. 
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our return from the Dasht-i-Kulak, in the spring, the Emperor 
sent the Khin to Andijin. The Khan was very anxious to take 
me with him in his service, and, I for my part, had a strong 
desire to go. But when I asked leave of the Emperor, his blessed 
heart became heavy, and he put all such ideas on one side. ‘Thus 
the Khin went to Andijan, while IT i1emained in the service of 
the Emperor. 

Soon after this, followed the campaign of Hisir, in which the 
battle with Hamza Sultin and the defeat of the Uzbeg occurred. 
In the former engagement, the aforesaid Jin Ahmad Ateka Jed my 
mon into battle, and having captured one of the Uzbeg chiefs alive, 
brought him to the Emperor, who promised him a reward for his 
bravery [juldu],! saying: “This is Mirzi Haidar’s first exploit, 
and is a good omen.” Ife then ordered them to record the juldu 
in the book, under Mirza Haidar’s name. ‘This’ story has been 
already related. 

I was with the Emperor when he captured Samarkand. In 
mentioning my father’s children, I said that the eldest of all was 
Habiba Sultin Khinish; [she was my full sister] and had fallen 
to Ubaid UNah Khin. When Ubaid Ullah fled from INarshi to 
Bokhara and entered Turkistin, he was not able to look after his 
own family properly. Every one who could find means to make 
that difficult journey went; those who could not, stayed behind. 
Among these last was my sister, Habiba Sultan Khinish, whom | 
joined in Bokhari. We then came to Samarkand, where we found 
my uncle, who had come, that winter, from the Khin in Andijin, on 
business of the State. Ilaving settled his affairs to the best of his 
powers, he returned to Andijin, taking with him my sister, whom 
on his arrival be gave in marriage to the Khan. 

In the spring of that year, when the Emperor went to encounter 
Ubaid Ullah Khin at the battle of Kul Malik, I was detained in 
Samarkand by an access of fever. When the Emperor retired to 
Samarkand discomfited, and then again departed [being unable to 
remain there], I was in a state of convalescence; nevertheless, 1 
continued to follow him to Hisir. The Khin sent messengers 
several times to the Emperor tu fetch me, and at last, displeased 
and irritated, he gave me leave to go. In my childish folly I did 
not (as it was my duty to do) pay attention to the Emperor's 
consent [but determined to go to Andijin]. Thus, on the arrival 
of Mir Najm, the Emperor mounted his horse and joined the 
expedition, while I set out for Andijin. J have already mentioned 
how the Nmperor joined Mir Najm. I [as I say] went to Andijin ; 
but before reaching my destination, the Khan? had been put to 
rout by Suyunjuk Khan, and returned to Andijin just as I arrived 


1 Turki w : 
A Turki word meaning—a preseut made to heroes, or a reward for bravery. 
? Sultan Said Khan. 
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there. ‘This occurred in Rajab of the year 918. From that date 
to the day of the Khin’s death, in Zulhijja 939,! I remained con- 
stantly in his service, and was all the while distinguished by his 
regard and liberality. In short, until he conferred upon me the 
rank of Kurkini, J] was never absent from him. At night, where- 
ever his bed was spread, one was also spread for my convenience, 
at his side. At royal banquets, the right hand of my fortune was 
joined to the left hand of the Khan’s favour. Whenever a con- 
sultation was held, my uncle was sure to be at the head of the 
mecting | sar-i-daftar|, but he gave me precedence over my uncle ; 
nay more, he did so at the request of my uncle, who used frequently 
to point out to the Khin that [although] I was only the son of his 
brother, still he recognised that my precedence over him was not 
only proper, but necessary. When he rode out, I always rode at 
his side; and when he went hunting, he used to instruct me in the 
sport [and initiate me into its secrets and subtleties]. Ile used to 
lead the hunt himself, for he was a keen sportsman. He never 
nllowed me out of his sight, but used to persuade me to go hunting 
with him, and if ever I showed any reluctance, he would compel 
me to enjoy it. He used to set me various tasks to do, at the same 
time pointing out what benefit I should derive [from doing them |, 
and would say: ‘Until young men begin to perform duties, they 
can never gain experience. [Otherwise] in important affairs and 
in large assemblies, in mosques and in the battlefield, where the 
leaders of the people, whether Khakans or Sultins or Amirs, take 
part, they become confused, and meet with opposition from their 
people. But when young men practise themselves in the business 
of their elders, they gain insight intv the particulars of their 
various duties, and in all such matters as wars and the like, they 
acquire a certain confidence. This self-reliance gains for them the 
esteem of the people, which strengthens their authority. In the 
performance of these duties they learn to recognise their own 
merits and demerits, and to judge of the best modes of action. 

“While in the service of my father and my uncle, I had these 
principles indeiibly engraved upon my heart, and they used to 
make me perform numerous duties, that I might turn the advan- 
tages derived from them to the best possible account. What I 
learnt from my elders I now am teaching jou, that you, in turn, 
may also profit by it.” 

Till the age of twenty-four, I was employed in every kind of 
service, and all that the Khin gave me to do, both great things 
and small, I carried out single-handed. Butif, even in the councils 
of the Amirs, in which I had my special place, an opportunity of 
some service presented itself to me, the Khan would forbid my 
performing it, saying: “In the battlefield you must remember 


' Rajab, 918, began 12 Sept., 1512. Aulhijja, 939, began 24 June, 1533. 
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your rank, so that you may not fall in the ostimation of the 
people.” When T was between twenty-four anid twenty-five years 
of age, he bade me desist from all these services, and said : Aq] 
hat Lhave given you to do, you have dono well. Now you can 
urn to your favourite pursuits.” Thereatter, till the ago of thirty, 
he cntiastid to me the affairs of the army. But he caused me to 
be attended by men of judgment and experienced Amirs, and 
instructed me never to deviate from what they considered right, 
but to follow them in all matters. When several campaigns 
[lushkar] had been carried through in this way, he gave me leave 
to speak my mind in debates and plans of action. Up to the age 
of thirty I had never received this pormission, nor had I ever 
spoken in an assombly, but had always remained silent. After 
sanction was accorded me, however, 1 spoke much, and whenever 
I used to speak in tho assemblies, the Kban would say to me: 
“Explain this matter more fully, give us your proofs and your 
reasonings.’ If I explained myself well and said what was fitting, 
he would praise me, and desire the people to applaud ; and when 
I did not say exactly what was right, he would add: “ What he 
means to say 1s so-and-sv’’; and thus would improve my words 
and satisfy the Amirs. 

When some time had passed in this way, ho said to me: “I have 
now learnt to rely on you thoroughly ;” he then entrusted to me the 
entire management of the army and the direction of the govern- 
ment, giving me, in these matters, absulute freedom of action, 
together with sanction to issue mandates and firmdns. When I 
returned from my expedition intu Kashmir, and came to kiss the 
Khan's feet in Tibet,’ he called me by no other name than 
“brother,” both in private and in public. The detaile connected 
with [these events] will be given in the account of the Khin. 
I shall not record the rest of my own life until T have related the 
end of his. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ACCOUNT OF SULTAN SAID KHAN AFTER Hi8 DEFEAT BY 
SUYUNJUK KHAN, 


[Soon] after I entered the Khin’s service, news arrived of the 
defeat of the Emperor and Mir Najm at Ghajdavin. This was at 
the beginning of the same winter in which the Moghuls revolted 


i By Libet, Ladak is meaut here, as in nearly every case where the word T'tbet 
is used. 
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against tho Mmpcror, when the severe famine broke out in Lisir, 
[and much snow fell]. During that winter the whole of the 
province endured vreat misery and want. 

At this crisis, news came of Suyunjuk Khaén’s march [on 
Andijin}. Three months previously [the Khan] had _ been 
defeated [by Suyunjuk], and his power of resistance had been 
broken. After much deliberation, it was resolved that my uncle 
should fortify himself in the citadel of Andijin; that Mir Ghuri 
Barlis should defend Akhbsi and Mir Daim Ali should iiold the 
citadel of Marghinian, while the Khan should retire to the hills on 
the north of the province of Andijin, with his family and the rest 
of the army ; for it would be difficult for the Uzbeg to come into 
the hills [to fight], and the fact that the Khan was still in the 
ficld [birun] would make them fear to besiege the citadels. 
Having decided upon these plans, they were at once put into 
execution. When Suyunjuk Khin learnt this, he did not see fit 
tu advance, but abandoning his purpose, remained quietly where 
he was for that winter. 

In the spring, news came of Kasim Khan. ‘The incidents were 
as follows. When the Emperor conquered Mavari-un-Nabr, he 
gave ‘Tashkand [in charge} to Mir Ahmad Xésim Kuhbur, and 
Sairim to the latter’s brother, Kitta Beg. When the Emperor left 
Samarkand and went to Hisar, the Uzbeg, having regained their 
composure, laid siege to Tashkand, and at length reduced the 
defenders to great straits. One night, however, [the garrison | 
rushed out of the citadel, and attacking one corner of the Uzbege 
army, got away. ‘The Uzbeg looked upon their departure as a 
great blessing, and did not follow them, but were satisfied with the 
reduction of Tashkand. Afterwards, Mir Ahmad Kasim went to the 
Khan in Andijin, and on leaving that town, proceeded to join the 
Kmperor in Hisir. But his brother, Kitta Beg, had put the 
citadel of Sairim into a state of defence, [lest the Uzbeg should 
come and besiege him], and could find no road fur escape. All 
that winter he remained within his fortifications. Early in the 
spring he sent to Kasim Khan for help, saying: “If you will 
come to mo, I will deliver the citadel of Sairam over to you.” 
With such words did ho entice his brother and arouse his 
ambition, thus bringing him against Tashkand. 

But at this point, in order to understand what follows, it is 
necessary to say something about Kasim Khan. 


“A The Kasdk and thetr Sultins. 


CHAPTER ANAIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE KAZAK AND THEIR SULTANS: THE ORIGIN: OF 
THEIR NAME AND THEIR END.! 


Wuen Abulkhair had made himself master of the whole of the 
Dasht-i-Kipchik, he desired to remove several of the Sultans of 
the race of Juji, in whom he detected symptoms of seditious designs. 
Karai? Khan and Jani Beg Khan, perceiving the intentions of 
Abulkhair Khin, fled, together with a few other Juji Sultins, to 
Moghuilistin. This country was at the time under the Khinship 
of Isin Bugha Khin, who received them favourably and assigned 
«corner of Moghulistin for them to live in. Here they dwelt 
In peace. 

On the death of Abulkhair, differences arose between the Uzbeg 
Ulus. Asimany as were able, repaired to Karii Khin and Jini Beg 
Khin, for the sake of peace and security ; and in this way [the 
two Khins| became very powerful. Since they had first of all 
separated from the mass of their people, and for some time had 


’ The whole of this valuable section was translated by Erskine, and will be 
found in his MS. at the British Museum. As Sir H. Howorth has reproduced it 
in his chapter on the White Horde and the Kirghiz Kazakea, and has collated it 
with other accounts of the same events, it would be superfluous to offer any 
comment on the subject here. J would only remark that, when Mirza Haidar 
says that “in the year 944 not a vestige” of the Kazak of Moghulistan remained 
‘‘on the face of the earth,” he must have been unacquainted with what was 
going on in that country. He wrote the pussage, apparently, in the year 948 H. 
(1541-2) in Kashmir, or about nine years after he had severed his connection 
with Moghulistan, and was possibly wrongly, or imperfectly, informed. Sir H. 
Howorth observes: “This is probably an exaygeration, but there can be no 
doubt that at this time the Kazik confederacy was much disintegrated.” Their 
line of Khans continued, however, and Sir Henry tiaces their history, and that of 
their people, down to the early years of the eightcenth century. 

For convenience of reference, the Khans of the Kazék of the White Horde 
may be detailed here, for the period of Mirza Haidar’s history, as follows :— 


Karai 

and (sons of Bortk) ©... . 1427-1488 avn. 
Jini Beg 
Baranduk (son of Kardi) . 2. 2. «1488-1509 
Kiusim (son of Jani Beg) .  . «we s509-1518 
Mumash (son of Kisim) . . . .  . 1518-1523 (?) 


Tahir (grandson of Karéi). .  .  . «1523-1580 
Bulash (Ibid.) 2... wee 580-1527, (?) 


There is some doubt about the last name. Sir H. Howorth, citing a Ruasian 
author, shows that it may have been Uziak Ahmad. The date 1523, I have 
taken from Stokvis, but do not know his authority for it. It is wanting in the 
Térikh-i-Rashidi, and in Howorth. (See Hist. of Mongols, ii., pp. 627, seq.; and 
Stokvis, i., p. 163; but the latter’s table does not agree with the above.) 

? This 18 the exact transliteration of the name as it occurs in the texts, though 
most European authors have written it Girat. 
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been in an indiyent and wandering state, they got the name of 
Kazakh, which has clung to them [ever since |. 

On the death of Karai Khin, his son Baranduk Khin succeeded 
to the Khanship, while Kasim Khan, son of Jani Beg Khin, ike 
his father, became obedient and submissive to Baranduk Khan. 
In addition to Baranduk Khan, Karai Khan had many suns, and 
Jint Beg Khin had others besides Kasim Khan. Among {Jani 
Beg’s sons; was Adik Sultan, who married Sultan Nigar 
Khinin, the fourth danghter of Sultan Yunus Khin, on the 
death of Mirzi Sultiun Mahmud, son of Sultin Abu Said Mirza. 
After the devastation of Tyishkand, Adik Sultéin abandoned Shahi 
Beg Khan to join the Kazik, and was followed by Sultan Nigar 
Khanim., But Adik Sultin dying soon after this, Kasim Whdan 
took Sultan Nigar Khanim to wife. At the death of Adik Sultan, 
Kasim Khan obtained complete ascendency, and Baranduk was 
Khan in name only. Finally he banished Baranduk Khin, who 
repaired to Samarkand and died in exile. 

Kasim Khin now brought the Dasht-i-Kipehak under his 
absolute control, in a manner that no one, with the exception of 
Juji Khan, had ever done before. Tlis army exceeded a thousand 
thousand, In the year 024 he died, wherenpon coutests ensued 
among the Kazik Sultins, Ile was succeeded in the Nhanate by 
his son Mumash Khan, who, in one of the wars, died of shortness 
of breath, and was succeeded by Tahir Khan, son of Adik Sultan. 
Being a harsh man, he practised much cruclty, so that his people, 
who numbered about £00,000 persons, suddenly deserted him and 
dispersed, while he was left alone among the Kirghiz, and died, 
at last, in misery, 

Nearly 30,000 men being now collected together in Moghulistan, 
they appointed as their Khin, Baltsh? Khan, brother of Tahir 
Klin. But the wheel of Fate has made such strange revolutions, 
that for the last four years, not a traco has been visible of these 
people. In the year 30, the NKazak numbered a thousand 
thousand ; in the year *44, not a vestige of all this host remains 
on the face of the earth. ‘They will bo frequently mentioned [im 
this history] in connection with the Khan. Such is the story of 
the Kazik. 

Even previous to the time of Kasim Khin’s assumption of the 
title of Khin, his power was so great that no one considered 
Baranduk Khin; nevertheless he did not wish to live side by side 
with Baranduk Khin, because, if near him, he would not be able 


1 'Tho Persian texts have dam-giri, tho Turki tang-nafsi. Both terms mean 
practically the same thing, but dam-giri is generally used for shortness of breath 
produced by the rarefied air at high altitudes, while fang-nafsé usually stands 
for ordinary asthma or other affections of the breathing organs, In the Dusht-t- 
Kipehik there are no high altitudes to produce dam-giré in its usual sense. 

? his name may perhaps read Tuldsh. 

~ 
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to pay him due respect, but would offer him opposition ; and [he 
felt that] if he did treat: him with honour, he could not reconcile 
passive submission with his own private convictions. IIe there- 
fore kept at a distance. Baranduak Khan lived at Sarai Chuk,? 
and Kisim Khin, in order to be far away from him, went to tho 
confines of Moghulistin. Ife made Karital? his winter quarters, 
intending, early in the spring, to return to his original capital ; 
when one of Kitta Beg’s men, with some of the chief mhahbitants 
of Sairim, arrived, bringing the keys of Sairdm and beseeching bim 
to accept the town, which he did. Tle then marched on Tariz, 
which the Moghuls call Yangi. In advance of himself, he des- 
patched one of his own Amirs, into whose hands Kitta Beg 
delivered the town of Sairim. [lsitta Beg waited on Kasim Khan 
in person, and induced him to attack Tashkand.] Kasim Khin 
then set out with a countless army for Tashkand, where Suynnjuk 
Khin had fortified himself within the citadel. Kasim Khan 
arrived, spent one night outside, and then turned back again, 
plundering all the environs of Tashkand as he went. The rest 
of the events of Kasim Khin’s life will be related im their proper 


place. 


CHAPTER XXATY. 


EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED THE BATTLE WITH SUYUNJUK KUAN: ALSO 
SULTAN SAID KHAN’S JOURNEY TO THE KAZAK AND ‘TO KASIM KILAN. 


In the spring of the year 918, the Shaibin Uzbeg (hy which namo 
is meant the followers of Shihi Beg Klin) had become absolute 
masters of Mivari-un-Nahr. The fear of them had sunk into every 
heart. That winter had been spent in the above-mentioned plot ;3 
in the spring they wero busy devising further schemes, and 
thinking what they should next attempt, when suddenly news 


' If this is intended for the name of a town, some possible variants are Sura7- 
Juk, Sarai-Chik, ete. There is a town of the last name on the Yaik or Ural 
river, near the northern end of the Caspian, and it is quite possible that this is 
the place indicated. But the text may be read “ the palace of Chuk, Juk,” cte., 
and in that case Iam unable to suggest any location for it. 

2 The Kdrdtdl River, which flows into Lake Balkash from the south, was, as 
Mirza Haidar states in a later chapter, on the northern confines of Moghulistan. 
There was a place called Kedrdtdl on the upper course of the river, but it is less 
likely to have been the name of a town than that of a camping-ground. Both tho 
river and the modern camping-ground, or village, are marked on the accompany- 
ing map. There are, however, other insignificant spots called Kdratdl. 

3-The Turki translator here interpolates the following explanation: The 
Khan in Andijén had taken counsel with the Amirs; and Suyunjuk Khan, 
hearing of this, had desisted from his intended march against Andijin. 
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of Kasim Khin’s advance [on Tashkand] was brought to them. 

fefore Kasim Khin’s arrival, however, the Khin went and 
plundered Ahangarin, one of the most important towns in 
Tashkand, and I accompanicd him on this foray. When, at early 
morn, We caine upon the people of Ahangarin, they retired with 
their wives and children and effects into a wood, and there took up 
a strong position, On one side of the wood was a large river, and 
on the other a deep ravine, which could only be approached by 
one road. They would not allow the pillagers to approach, and 
when the Khan heard of this ho put me under the care of Khwaja 
Ali, saying: “TIold the bridle of Mirzt Haidar’s horse, lest he get 
into some dangerous place.” For I was still tuo young to 
distinguish good from evil or to keep myself out of danger. 
[ Having entrusted ine to Khwaja Ali, the Khin placed himself at the 
head of his men and advanced on the enemy.] When he drew near 
them, he saw that their foot bowmen had made ambushes in 
every corner, and wero ready to shoot. They had stretched their 
bows, washed their hearts of ife—made straight, crooked, and the 
left, right. As our men advanced, the Khan stimulated and 
encouraged the champions of his right and the warriors of his left, 
warning them not to ride impetuonsly, but to make a charge in 
one body. ‘The heroes drew their horses up in line ready to 
charge, and so busy were they getting into ordcr, that they did 
not notice the Khan, who had made a charge all alone. It had 
been the Khin’s intention to conccal his design from them by his 
words. ‘hus ho threw hnnself upon the enemy before any of the 
others. ‘Three men who were lying in ambush let fly their arrows 
simultaneously at him; but by the mediation of the Almighty, 
they all three missed the mark. Then the Khan made his bright 
sword to flash upon one of those three men who, bleeding, and in 
fear for his life, fell at the feet of the Kbin’s horse. The Khin 
turned against another of them ; but the first had just put out his 
head from behind the horse, when Abdul Vahid, who was the 
Rustem of the Khin’s warriors, having followed close behind [his 
Inaster | came up and struck a blow with his sword at the wounded 
man’s head, which sent it flying a bow’s length off, while the Khan 
fell upon the second. Then commenced a conflict, in which all the 
enemy were annihilated, and where the Khan exceeded all tho 
other warriors in valour.' 

On his return, in safety, from this expedition, laden with booty, 
the Khan learnt that Kasim Khin had attacked Suyunjuk Khan 
in ‘TMishkand. Whereupon he immediately set out for that town, 
but on reaching tho pass of Kandarlik, which is situated between 
the provinces of Farghina and ‘Tashkand, news came of Kéasiin 


' This sentence is an abridgment of four lines full of high-flown phrases.—R. 
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Khan’s retreat. Returning, [the Khan] proceeded to Akhst, and 
having put tho various forts of the province of Farghana into a 
state of defence, he turned towards the Kazik, his object being to 
make them attack 'Tashkand a second time. [ did not accompany 
that expedition ; being indisposed, ] stayed behind. 

The Khan advanced [in the direction of the Kazik] till he came 
to a well-known town in Moehulistan called Jud.’ At that date 
Kasim Khan was noarer seventy than sixty yeats of age; while 
the Khan, being still under thirty, was in the full vigour of youth. 
Kasim Khin begged, on the plea of old age, to be oxcused from 
coming out [in istikbdal| to receive the Khan. He commanded 
all his Sultins to go and kneel before the Khan, and receive hin. 
Some of these Sultans were fifty and sixty years old; such as 
Jinish Khin, Sabiash Khan, Mumiash Khan, Jin Tlaidar Sultin, 
Karish Khan, and others to the number of thirty or forty -all 
Sultiins of the race of Juji. When Sabish Khan? and Janish 
Khin (who were very old)? bowed, the Khan rose up, but when 
the others bowed he remained seated. Then Kasim Khin advanced 
with a courtesy which the Khin, to the end of his life, never 
forgot. Whenever he was spoken of, the Khan used to say that 
Kasim Khin was a most upright and worthy man, and would 
then relate the circumstances of their friendship. 

On meeting, Kasim Khan approached and said: “ We are nen of 
the desert, and here there is nothing in the way of riches or for- 
malities. Our most costly possessions are our horses, our favourite 
food their flesh, our most enjoyable drink their milk and the 
products of it. In our country are no gardens or buildings. Our 
chief recreation is inspecting our herds. ‘Therefore let us go and 
amuse ourselves with looking at the droves of horses, and thus 
spend a short time together.” When they came to where these 
were, be examined them all, and said: “I have two horses which 
are worth the whole herd.” These two were then brought 
forward; (and the Khin used to say that never in his life had 
he seen such beautiful animals as these two). Then Kisim Khin 
resumed: ** We men of the desert depend for our lives upon our 
horses; and [personally] I pnt my trust in no others than these 
two. [I could not bear to part with either of them.] But you 
are my esteemed guest, so I beg yon to accept whichever of 
them appears to you the better, and to leave the other for me.” 
Having examined the points of cach, the Khan chose one which 
was called Ughlin Turuk; and truly such another horse was 
never seen. Kasim Khan then selected several others from his 
droves, and gave thei to the Khin. He next offered the Khan a 


' For the author’s remarks on this place, sec pp. 864-5. 
* This name reads Shdéskh Khan in some texts.—R. 
7 The Turki text says: Much older than the Khan.—R. 
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cup of the spirit kiniz, saying: “This is one of our forms of 
hospitality, and I shall esteem it a great favour if you will drink 
it.” Now the Khin, a short time before this, had renounced all 
intoxicating liquors; so he excused himself, saying: “I have 
foresworn such things as this: how can I break my vow?” ‘To 
which Kasim Khan replied: “I have already told you that our 
favourite beverage is mare’s milk and its products, and of these 
this [Aimiz] is the pleasantest. If you do not accept what I now 
offer you, [am totally at a loss to know what to give yon in its 
place, In performance of the duties of hospitality. Years must 
elapse before such an hononrable guest as yourself again enters the 
house of your humble host ; and now Iam incapable of entertaining 
you. Ifow can I make reparation for this?” So saying he hung 
down his head with shame, and marks of sorrow appeared upon his 
face. ‘Thereupon, for his host’s sake, the Khan drank the spirit 
to the dregs, to the great joy of Kasim Khin. Festivities [suhbat] 
then began, and during twenty days they continued to indulge 
together in quaffing cups of the spirit Admiz. The summer was 
just drawing to a close, and the Kazik set out, by Kazim Khan's 
orders, for winter quarters. Kasim Khin said: “To go and 
attack the Shaibini, at this time, would involve great difficulties. 
Men of the desert do not think of winter at this season [withont 
orders]. [tisimpossible. An expedition is not to be thought of at 
this time.” Ife then dismissed his army :! and with the utmost 
courtesy and regard, he bade the Khan farewell. He himself 
returned to his capital, while the Khan, much pleased with Kasim 
Khan, returned to Andijin. It was then antumn [tirmah]. A 
learned man, to commemorate these events, discovered the 
chronogram : Ashti-i-Kazdk, or “ Peace with the Kazak ” (919 Au. ] 


CHAPTER XAXAXY, 
ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLES OF MAULANA MUHAMMAD KAZI. 


Ar the tine of Shah Ismail’s victory over Shahi Beg Khan, and 
the arival of the Emperor in Samarkand, to lend his aid to the 
former, Hazrat Maulina had left Samarkand and come to Andijan, 
as has been mentioned above. At the period of which I am now 
speaking, Hazrat Maulina was living in the provinco of Farghina, 

''The Tarki text says, literally: He excused his army from goiny against. 


Tashkand. From the words, ‘lhe summer was then drawing... .” onwards 


to this point, the passage is obscure and involved, in all the texts. 
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and all the Amirs, of every degree, uscd to wait upon lim, and 
profit by the blessing of his converse. [also took upon myself the 
duty of waiting on him frequently, and he continued to shower 
upon me the same kindly favours as he hac done when L was a 
child in Uratippa (at the time of the calamities in Bokhara); and 
hy the blessing of which favours, I was rescued from that. terriblo 
abyss, all of which has been already explained. 

Hazrat Manlana performed miracles and wonders. Among others 
was the following: One of imy father’s retainers, Say yidim 
Kukildish, who was a disciple of Tlazrat Maulana, was one day 
waiting on the latter. Tazrat Maulana, seeing that he looked 


_ 


sad, questioned him [as to. the cause}. Sayyidim Kukildash 
replicd: “A certain person ” (imeaning me) “has come from Tisiir 
in the hopes of obtaining the Khin’s daughter in marriage, and 
being thus raised to the dignity of Kurkani! All the Amirs are 


' The title here spelt Aurhdn, is algo written ina number of other ways by the 
Musulman authors. The difference, as it appears In translation, is in some cases 
only duc to confusion of the A with the G in the original text, for Persian and 
Turki writers make no difference between these two letters — Thus the first 
syllable may be read Auer or Gur indifferently, and in many instances the second 
syHable may also be read fin or gan, according to chore. But it frequently 
happens that an author has written the seeond syllable Than, and in this way 
has implicd a totally different meaning for the word. Karkiin, Gurkan, Gurean, 
or Kurgan, would mean nothing in Persian or Turki, but in Mongol (trans- 
literated Whurghen in Kowalowski's dictionary) it means “son-in-law,” and the 
title is known to have been a Mongol one by origin, The matter has been mueh 
discussed, but with no very definite result; though Dr. Erdmann dits come to 
the conelusion that there were two separate tithes, and that when the word is 
met with under different spellings, in the best of the Persian and Tarki 
histories, it is accounted for by the author having used two separate words, with 
i distinct purpose. Thus he maintains that Kurlan or Gurgan, ote, stands for 
‘son-in-law,’ or for a prince who is allied by marriage with some “mighty 
monarch.” — In this way—its Mongol sense—it is used, he tells us, by Rashid- 
ud-Din, “who knows well how to draw the distinction.’ He also tells us that 
Karkdn or Gurgdéu represents the Chinese expression y-ma,and that the Amir 
Pimur was called Tinnr Fu-mc by the Chinese, because he married the daughter 
of Chun-ti, the ninth and last cmperor of the Mongol dynasty. Tm, un fact, 
means ‘son-in-law ’ in Chincge, when applied to princes, and thus is a translation 
of the Mongol word; but Dr. Eidmann does not mention his authority for the 
statement that Timur married a Chinese princess. In all probability he hag 
found it in some of the Musulman authors, for it is a statement that several of 
them appear to have mado, though there is good reason to belicve that they 
were mistaken. Dr. Bretselineider says that the Ming annals use for Amir 
Timur the title Puma Tie-mu-rh, and ‘he goes on to remark: “EKuema is a 
Chinese term meaning ‘son-in-law of the Chinese Emperor” But the Chinese 
chronicler does not mean to say that the great Timur had married a daughter of 
the Mmperor of China, Fu-ma here is a translation of the Mongol title Gurhan 
or Kurgan, which was bestowed only on the prinees allied by marriage with the 
house of Chingiz Khan. In modern Mongol Khuryhen means son-in-law.” He 
then shows that, as matter of fact, Timur never marricd a Chinese princess, 
notwithstanding the assertions of several writers to the contrary. “1 have not 
been able to find,” he continues, “cither in the Yuan Shi or the Ming Shi, where 
lists of the imperial princesses, under each reign, and their respeetive husbands 
are given, any corroboration of this sugecstion. The Zafar-namah, also, whieh 
notices nine wives of Timur, knows nothing about a Chinese princess mong 
them.” 'Timut’s favourite wife way Gecording to the Zufaur-Ndnw) one Sarai 
Mulk Khinim, danghter of Kazan Sultan, Khan of ‘Turkistan and Mavara- 
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now opposed to this match, and itis difficult to carry through any- 
thing that the Khin’s Amirs have set their faces against. This 
is the reason of my sorrow and dejection.” Hazrat Maulana’ then 
said: “J feel convinced that God has fore-ordained this union ; 
therefore the efforts of the Amirs can avail nothing. This marriage 
will certainly take place.’ When Sayyidim returned, he repeated 
to mo the words of Hazrat Maulint, and announced the good news. 
It was at this time that the Khan was away among the Kazik, but 
a few days later he returned, and raised ime to that dignity which 
Hazrat Maulana had foretold. Thus, in Rajah of the year 919 I 
was elevated to the rank of Kurkin. 


un-Nahr, who was a deseendant of Chingiz. She was married to Timur in 1369, 
and beeame the mother of Shah Rukh. The next year he married another 
Moghul princess, named Tukal Khinim, who was a danghter of Khizir Khwaja, 
Khan of Moghulistan, and was also a deseendant of the house of Chingiz. 

But the personages in Asiatic history, to whom a title in the form Gurhldn is 
most generally applied, are the kings of the ara-Khitai or Si-liao; and more 
especially to that one of the line (named Ye-liu 'Vaishi) whe made himself 
notorious in the early part of the twelfth century. In this instance, Rashid-ud- 
Din, Abul Ghazi, Juvaini, Mirza Haidar, and Alinad Razi, all agree in writing 
Gir-Khdn, and three of them explain the meanine of the word to be “ great” or 
* universal, king ”—a translation which one of them (Abul Ghizi, p. 50) derive 
from the Kara-Khitai Jangnage. ‘There is this that is noticcable, however, in 
Abul Ghazi: throughout his book, to whomsocver the title is applied, he (or his 
translator, Desmaisons) spells Gur-Khan; while Rashid-ud-Din (according to 
Erdmann) makes a distinction. Mirza Haidar also distinguishes between the 
two forms. He uses the word Kurkdn ag a title applied to several characters in 
his history, but in the passage under note here, he records that he himself. hy 
marrying the daughter of Sultan Said, Mhan of Kashghar, was raised to the 
dignity of a Kurkdi; while only a few pages later (p. 287) he writes of the chief 
of the Nara-Khitat by the title of Gur-Whdan or Nur-Khdn, 

It would appear, therefore, that there were two titles in use: but if this was the 
ease, how is it that we find Shah Rukh, the son of Timur, styling himself on 
his coins Gurkhan, while those of his own son and suceessor, Ulugh Bey, arc 
struck with the form NWurkdn (CS. L. Poole, as below)? These two prinees were 
both descendants of ‘Timur, who used Kurhkdn, and who could not possibly trace 
any line of descent from the Gurhhans of the Kara-Ihitai. At first sight, this 
seems to be an objection to the opinion that there were two quite separate titles ; 
but the evidence is s0 complete on the other side, that LT do not think the coins 
of Shah Rukh need have much weight. In all probability the legend on them 
is amere misrendering of the style Awrkdn on the part of the designer, who was 
very possibly ignorant of the word Aurldn and its derivation, though well used 
to the employment of the title of kd in one form or another. 

If this be admitted, perhaps the most likely explanation of the matter is: that 
originally Kurkdn was a Mongol title uscd only for sons-in-law of the Khahan 
(first of Mongolia, and afterwards of China), while in later times, it was assumed 
by all, or at any rate by many, (Ll) who matried daughters of other reigning 
prinees; or (2) by those who marricd descendants of Chingiz Khan, though not 
actually his daughters; or (3) that when its true sigmification was once for- 
gotten, it beeaie a mere honorific, and was perhaps made hereditary. My im- 
pression is that, as in the case of Mirza Haidar, No. lof the above propositions 
is suflicicnt to account for the manner in which the title was used by Timur and 
his descendants, and by most others who assumed it. Indeed, if applied in that 
way, it would suit nearly every Khan or Amir in Central Asia, for most of them 
must have been able to take to wife the daughter of one ruler or another, and 
most likely did so. 

Thus Dr, Erdmann’s opinion that there were two separate titles, appears to be 
established, although the facts he brings in support of if may not be correct. 
One of these titles was of Mongol origin, and meant “ son-in-law”; the other, 


Detatls regarding foregoing Events. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SOME FURTHER DEPAILS EN THE SAME CONNECTION, 


Arthe beginning of this book, in enumerating the offspring of 
Salizn Ahmad Khan, it was mentioned that the Khan had) four 
daughters. Tho thiid daughter, Mulibb Sultan Khanim, on the 
death of [her first husband] was marricd to his brother, Sultin 
Malmud Khin, who was martyred at Akhsi by order of Shih 
Beg Khin. Muhibb Sultin Khanim then remained with NKutuk 
Khainim, daughter of Sultan Malunnd Khan, and who, after the 
dovastation of Tashkand, was given to Jani Beg Sultan, as has 
been mentioned. After my uncle had risen up against Jani Beg 
Snltin, and driven him out of the province of Farghana, Muhibb 
Sultin Khinim separated from Kutuk Khiinim, who was her cousin, 
On the Khin’s return to Andijan, she rejoincd him. Of all Ins 
four sisters, the Khan loved her the best, so that when she came to 
him, he showed her the greatest regard and affection. The occasion 
of my marriage was celebrated by magnificent banquets and enter- 
tainments, which were remembered long after. 

That winter the Khin took up his winter-quarters at Pishkharan, 
w township of Akhsi. In the middle of the same season, Mir Ghauri 
Barlis, Governor of Akhsi, died a natnral death, whereupon the 
Khan moved from Pishkharin to Akhsi, where he remained the 
rest of the winter. Early in the spring, Mir Ayub and the Moghuls 
who had been in Hisitr, having been defeated by Ubaid Olah 
Khin, as above related, camo [to Farghina].! Tho hin gave 
Akhsi to Mir Ayub Begyjik. 

Meanwhile, news was brought that the Uzbeg were approaching. 
The reason for their coming was that, the year before, Kisim Khan 
had advanced [and had again retired], but during the whole of 


probably of Kara-Khitaian, or perhaps Manchu origin, meant “Great Khan.” 
Both seem to have become familiar to Western writers about the same time—the 
twelfth contury—and they, knowing nothing of the languages in which the 
words originated, began, in the course of tine, when writmg their histories, to 
confuse the two. mA ; 

In spelling the words, [ have adopted throughout the form Kurkdn for the 
Mongol title, its being the most exact and simple transliteration of it, as it is 
found in the Tarihh-i-Rashidé as wellas in other texts; while the Kara-Khitai 
tile T have written with a G-—Gur Khin—in order to distinguish it as much as 
pussible from the other, (See Erdmann, Temudschin der Unerschiitterliche, 
Faia sretsehincider, ii, pp. 256-8; 8. L. Poole, Cat, Orient. Coins in Brit. 
ie ae ee ee p. 50; LMaft Melina in Quatremere’s Not. et 
ae me . ). \laproth, Berezin, Amyot, and many other Orientalists 

; Seussed this subject, but there appears to be no necessity to lengthen this, 
hove hy Chine their views. oS 

Or perhaps to Akhs1. 
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the spring, the Uzbeg were afraid [that he might advance again ]. 
When winter set in, they wero fearful lest Shah Ismail should come 
and avenge Mir Najm, [taking advantage of] the low state of the 
Amu. For theso reasons they had, for a whole year, desisted from 
attacking the Shaibini.! When Shih Ismail returned to Trik, and 
Kasim Khan, likewise, went back to his orivinal residence, and 
Babar Padishah fled to Kabul, there was nothing left for the 
Shaibin Uzbeg to attend to, but an expedition against the Khan 
and Andijin. So that spring they set out in full foree against 
Andijin, On hearing of this, the Khin left the province of 
Farghina [and went to Kashehar], as will be told. 


CHAPTER NNXVIT. 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF SHAM ISMAIL’S END. 


Krom the time when Shah Ismail came from Irak and killed Shahi 
Bee Khin in Merv, he inspired great dread among the Sultins 
on all sides. Thanks to this dread, and with a little assistance 
from Shih Ismail, the Emperor was able to meet and defeat Hamza 
Sultin. After this, his fame spread in every direction, and 
following up bis success, he subdued Bokhari and Samarkand 
[without difficulty], as has been related. When the Kmperor a 
second time quitted Samarkand and retired to TTisir, [he asked 
Shih Isinail for help]. Shah Ismail, thereupon, sent him 60,000 
men under the command of Mir Najm. ‘They were, however, 
defeated at Ghajdavin, all [the Imperor’s] arms and military 
accoutrements being lost [while Mir Najm perished]. On this 
account, [the Uzbeg] feared lest Shih Ismail should march into 
Mavari-un-Nahr to avenge Mir Najm. They had been expecting 
this event the whole year, and made no expeditions 1n any direction. 

At that period Shih Ismail returned to Irik, where he was 
attacked by the Sultin of Rum, Sultin Salim, with an army of 
several hundred thousand men. Shih Ismail met him with a force 
of 30,000, and a bloody battle was fought, from which he escaped 
with only six men, all the rest of hisarmy having been annihilated 
by the Rui. Sultiu Salim made no further aggressions after this, 
but returned to Run, while Shih Ismail, broken and (with his 
forces] dispersed, remained in Irak. A short time after this event, 
he went to join his colleagues Nimrud and Pharaoh, and was suc- 


1 The Turki translator uses the word Uzbeg here instead of Shaibdéni; but the 
meaning is the Shatban-Uzhegs. 
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2 elecount of the Usbeg-Shatban. 


ceeded by his son Shih Tahmasp. This Shah, kewise, was on 
several occasions exposed to the kicks of tho Numiarmy ; moreover, 
from fear of the Rumi he was not able to maintain his accursed 
religion, nor uphold the evil practices of his father. He continnes 
to sit on the throne of Irak down to the present day. 


CHAPPER AXANVITT. 


ACCOUNT OF ‘THE SHALBANL WILO HAVE REIGNED IN) SUCCESSION IN 
MAVARA-UN-NAHR, DOWN TO ‘THE PRESENT DAY. 


Tug Uzbeg Shaibin, in the beginning of the winter of the year YL, 
had killed Mir Najm and defeated the Turkominsand the Emperor, 
In the spring of the same year they desisted from further ageres- 
sions on any side, being apprehensive both of Shah Ismail’s 
vengeance and Kasim Khin’s invasion [istilé], as has been ex- 
plained. But in the winter of 919 [1513], Shih Ismail returned to 
Trik to oppose Sultin Salim the Rumi, while Kasim Khan in order 
to look to his own kingdom, went to Ubaira-Subaira.!’| The minds 
of the Shaibin being now set at rest with regard to these two 
formidable enemies, Ubaid Ullah Khin, near the end of the 
winter, set out for Hisar, delivered it from the tyranny of tho 
Moghuls, and made an end of them, as mentioned before. In the 
spring of 920, the Shaibin marched against Andijin. On careful 
consideration, the Khan realised that in disputing over Andijin 
with the Uzbeg, there could result nothing but the dimness of 
trouble and ruin upon the mirror of lis fortune. For those who 
had power to withstand them, had moved out of the Shahin 
territory, and he who had offered them the stoutest resistance, 
namely Bibar Padishah, having placed the foot of despair in the 
stirrnp of despondence, had gone back to Kabul. Ife thought the 
wisest plan for him was to retire from the country, before the 
enemy arrived. So the Khan set out for Kashghar, by way of 
Moghulistin. [Thus] the province of Farghina was joined on to 
Miavari-un-Nahr [under the domination of the Uzbeg]. 

The dignity of Khan was,? according to the old custom, vested 

' This name is transliterated as written, and thoroughly pointed, in the Turki 
text. It is usually found in the form Jbir-Sibir, but other variants, such as Abar, 
Sebur, cte., are found among Musulman writings, while the Chinese, in the 
Yuan dynasty, used [-bi-rh Shé-bi-rh. |The double name was the ordinary term 
for Siberia, but there was also a Tatar town of Sibir, in the sixteenth century, 
situated on the river Irtish, sixteen versts above Tobolsk. This place (as Bret- 
schneider informs us) was the capital of the Tatar Khan, Kuchum, and was 


taken in 158L by the Russians under Yermak. (See Med. Des., ii., B7 and 154.) 
? That is. after the death of Shihi Bee Khas see note, p. 206, The best 
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in the cldest Sultin, who was Kuchum Sultin, and tie heir- 
apparent [Kaal/a] was Suyunjuk Sultin, who however died before 
Kuchum Sultan, when Jini Beg Sulttn became the heir-apparent. 
Ho followed Suynujuk Sultan, and Kuchum soon after journeyed 
along the same road. The Khanship now devolved upon Abu 
Said, son of Kuchum Khin, and on his leaving the throne of the 
Khinate vacant, Ubaid Ullah Khan sat in his place. From the 
year 911 down to the end of the reign of the last-mentioned Khan 
| Abu Said], he had, in reality, conducted the entire affairs of the 
State ; and if he had chosen to assume the title of Khin, no one 
could rightfully have opposed him. Nevertheless [the Uzbeg | 
adhered to the old rule and conferred the Khanship upon the most 
advanced in years. After Albu Said, there remaincd no one older 
than | Ubaid UlMahy himself, and he therefore ascended the throne 
of the Khians, and continued to perfume the world with the swect 
breezes of justice and the scent of right-dealing, until the year 9-£6,! 
when he bade this transitory carth adieu, and his pure soul passed 
tu the regions of the blessed. 

I have neither seen nor heard speak of such an excellent ruler as 
he, during the past hundred years. In the first place, he was a 
true Musulinin, religiously inclined, pions and abstinent; he also 
regulated all the affairs of religion, of the state, of the army, and of 
his subjects, in conformity with the ordinances of the Holy Law; 
never deviating from it one hair’s-breadth. He was pre-eminent 
for his valour and for his generosity. Tle wrote seven different 
styles of handwriting, but best of all he wrote the Naskhi. He 
made several copies of the Korin and sent them to the two holy 
cities [ Mekka and Medina). He also wrote Naskh Taalik well. Tle 
possessed the dicdus of the various Turki, Arabic and Persian poets. 
IIe was versed in the science of music, and several of his composi- 
tions are still sung by musicians. In short, he was a king endowed 
with every excellence, and during his lifetime, his capital Bokhara, 
became such a centre of the arts and sciences, that one was 
reminded of Herat in the days of Mirza Sultin Tfusain. Although 
both the Emperor and the Khin dicd before Ubaid UNah Khan, 
and the account of the end of his days should have been given 
after their deaths had been recorded, yet since the stories of the 
Emperor and the Khan oceupy much space, and since Ubaid Ullah 
Khan has no further connection with my story, I have summarily 
completed my account of him here. Ishall have no further 
occasion to refer to the Uzheg in this history. 


account of the events bricily touched upon in this section, will be found in 
chap. ix. of vol. ii. of Sir H. Howorth’s List. of the Mongols, where all available 
sourccs of information have been laid under contribution. 

1 The year 946 began 19th May, 1589. See also Howorth, it, p. 723, for 
Ubaid Ullah’s death, 
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CHAPTER XXNAIXN. 


REASONS FOR SULIAN SALD KHAN QUETTING FARGHANA AND REPATRIENG 
TO WASHGIEAR. 


Ix the summer of the year 920, the Uzbeg Shaibin who were in 
Tashkand, advanced under the command of Suyunjuk Khan, against, 
Andijin. When the Khan learnt this, he convened a meeting of 
all his Amirs and councillors, and they discussed what were the 
wisest steps to take in the matter. They tried to foresce the 
final issues of things, and were plunged in the ocean of meditation, 
[At last] my uncle said: “The neighbouring Sultins are not 
inclined to sacrifice their reputation, and have gone to look after 
their own affairs. Our numbers are not sufficient to compete with 
the Shaibini, nor are our armaments equal to theirs. If we offer 
their legions fight, however zealous and loyal we may be, we shal] 
only be as men with broken weapons, and a defeat will not mean 
the destruction of one particular person, but will result in constant 
disputes and continual fighting. If, by some strange chance, 
matters should turn out otherwise, they will have to make 
reparation for what has gone before, and all their power will be 
destroyed. Such an advantage we should turn to account. We 
shall be able to make no reparation for what has passed. Nor will 
any amount of binding make that breakage whole.! 

“The province of Farghana is the territory and ancient dwell- 
ing-place of the Chaghatai. The Shaibini have deprived them of 
it by force and violence. We have become the guardians of tho 
Chaghatai country. Now that all the Sultans, in general, and the 
Chaghatii Sultins in particular, have given up the contest, it 
would be absurd for us to engage in this dangerous affair on their 
account. Ifyou wish to be on the safe side and consider the wisest 
plan, then block up the path of war and follow the road of flight, 
before the borders of this kingdom have been darkened by the 
dust of the enemy’s army. J.ict our reins be drawn towards 
Moghulistin, which is the old home of the Moghuls ; this will tend 
to the consolidation of the State. And yet another fact must be 
taken into consideration: namely, that Mirzi Aba Bakr, in the 
face of [the Khin’s] victorious host, is like a wounded quarry, for 
has he not once before fought a pitched battle, at Tutluk, and been 
defeated? If we enter his province, and if he keeps a brave heart, 
he will probably again offer battle, and fighting with him will be 
an casy matter in comparison with fighting tho Uzbeg. In fact, 


1 ° ° » . . . e 
Down to this point, nearly the whole of this speech is obscure in meaning 
and the translation doubtful. 
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there will be little to fear and much to gain. Another point that 
ought to count in favour of this plan is that the Mirza’ is over 
sixty years of age, and he has reigned close on fifty years. ‘The 
Almighty has, during forty years, suffered him to exercise tyranny. 
The time has probably now come for his day of oppression to be 
changed to the me¢ht of annihilation. Moreover, he has cast aside 
wll his own Amirs, and has neglected the leaders of his army, 
setting up in their places a number of mean people of low birth, 
who, by reason of their Jack of judgment and small intelligence, 
stand in great fear of him. Therefore, we ought to direct all our 
energics, devote all our strength, to the conquest of Kashghar. 
Haply the opener of all gates will open to us the gate of victory. 
Finally, Mirzi Abi Baky’s men, who were my companions in the 
service of iny brother, when they see me in your train, will 
probably return to me. And they will be a substantial assistance 
to us in conquering Kashghar, 

“Although Mirai Abéi Bakr is my own brother, (Verse)....my 
loyalty and devotion are to the Khéin alone: and any head that 
will not bow to him, verily will I bring it down, though it be 
that of my own brother. In my devotion to the Khin, no such 
consideration as a tie of brotherhood shall stand in the way. In 
the Mirzi’s downfall, T now recognise the establishment of the 
Khain’s prosperity. If my plan is approved, let it be at once 
proceeded with.” 

When my unele had finished his speech, the Khan, who had 
been listening with cvident satisfaction, began to praise and 
commend him, saying: ‘My thoughts have for a long time been 
occupied with such considerations; ut in our discussions, all the 
suggestions made have been either impossible or mexpedient. I 
find your plan most reasonable, and preferable to any other. Ay 
vpinion is the opinion of Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi. If any one 
has anything further to say on the matter, let him speak.” All 
the Amirs were unanimous in their agreement, and began to 
approve my uncle’s suggestion. 

seiny all of one mind, the Khan, in the month of Rabi-ul-avval, 
of the aforesaid year,’ left Farghina before Suyunjuk Khan had 
entered it, and marched towards Kashghar by way of Moghulistin. 
At this time Mirzi Abi Bakr executed a very surprising work, the 
truth of which is attested by all who were in Kashghar at the 
time, and I myself have seen and measured the building... ? 
Now, he had destroyed the ancient citadel of Kashghar a long time 
before, as well as its suburbs, and had carried the inhabitants off 
to Yarkand, while he had turned several inhabited places into 
cultivated fields. When he heard of the Khan’s approach, he 


' Rabi I., 920, or May, 1514. _ 
2 Here six lines have been much condensed, and a repetition omitted. 
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commanded « fort to be built on the banks of the River Tuman. I 
have taken the dimensions of that fort several times. It may 
include abont fifty jartb, more or less, and its height in some places 
is twenty mata gaz The circumference of the towers at cach 
angle 1s more than thirty gaz. On the ramparts, in most places, 
four horsemen can ride abreast. This huge fort was constructed 
in seven days, which is, of course, a most extraordinary feat, and 
confirms what has been said above, of Mirzii Abi Bakr’s power and 
activity. It is now necessary to give some account of Kashghar. 


CIIAPTER XU. 
DESCRIPTION OF KASHGILAR. 


KAsuGHAR is an old and famous town.2 In former times the 
Sultans of Kishghar were of the family of Afrisidb the Turk, 
whom the Moghuls call Bugha Khan. Lis genealogy is as follows : 
Afrasiib, son of Pish, son of Did Nashin, son of ‘Tur, son of 
Afaridun. It is thus given in the Térikh-i-Guzida, which has 
copied from the Mujma-ut-Tavarikh*® of Khwaja Rasghid-ud-Din 
Fasl Ullah. In some other histories the descent is traced yet 
further. But God alone knows the truth. 

Among the Sultins of Kishghar was a certain Situk Bughri 
Khan, who was converted to Ishim in his early years. During his 
occupation of the throne, he brought over the whole country of 
Kashghar to the true faith. After his death, several of his 
descendants ruled in Kishghar, and even in Mivaréi-un-Nahr, until 
the conquest of Chingiz Khan. 


* The ordinary yaz, as we have seen (notes, pp. 58 and 256), probably measured 
about 26 to 28 inches. The maté gaz, or gaz for measuring goods or eftecta, may 
have differed slightly from other gaz in use, but probably one will suit as well 13 
another for Mirza Haidar’s Joose statements. The jarih is a land measure, 
generally said to be equal to 60 square ells, or zar; but the value of the zar is 
very uncertain. At the present day, in Persia, it is equal to about 40 inches. 
Col. Janiett shows that it is taken to mean the same as the Tandb of Persia, and 
the Bigah of India, but that its value differs greatly according to locality and 
different historical periods. In Akbar’s time it was fixed at 3600 Ildhi Gaz § 
while the standard Bigah in the north-west provinces of Bengal, contains nowi- 
days 3025 square yards, or 3 of un acre. (Ain-i-Alburi, ii., p. 61.) 

* The word used here is shahr, or town. In the following paragraph the 
author speaks of the “country of Kishghar,” and it may be remarked that he 
employs the name Kishghar indiscriminately for the town, for the provinee, and 
for the whole of Kastern ‘Turkistan as far cast as Chilish, or Karashabr. In most 
Instances his meaning is obvious, but in many others it is not so clear, and in 
these I have usually added either a word in parenthesis, or a brief note by way of 
elucidation, 

* Usually called the Jumé-ut-Tuvdrilch. 
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(Tai Yang Khan fled from Chingiz Khan. Kushluk, son of Tai 
Ying Khan] took Kashghar from the vassals of the Gur Khim of 
Kara Khitai, who had himself taken it from the vassals of the 
descendants of Afrasith. At that tine Sultan Osman, of that 
family, was ruling in Samarkand and in the greater part of 
Mivara-un-Nahr. What passed between him and Khwiarizm Shah 
is to be found in every history.! 

The rebellion of Kushluk and the conquest of Kashghar by the 
Moghuls, L have copied from the Jahdnu-Kushd, as it stands [ there]. 


1 Taken separately, Mirza Huaidar’s facts are, in the main, correct, but his 
account is confusing. He derived his knowledge from books, and has stated it 
imperfectly. The ‘‘family of Afrasiab the Turk” may, perhaps, be more 
properly called the dynasty of the Ila: Khang, who were, according to the 
best authorities, Uighurs. Some writers prefer to call them the Mdrdkhdni, after 
the title said to have been adopted by the first Musulman chief among them. 
Afrasiitb himself (otherwise Bughi, or Buku, Khan) was probably a mythical 
personage, but the Uighur dynasty that bears his name was, no doubt, an ancient 
one, of purely Turki origin. It only takes a place as a practical factor in history, 
however, with the reign of Situk Bughra Khan, who was the first to become a 
Musulinuan, Siituk Bughra is said to have ruled over all Turkistan (Eastern and 
Western) as far cast as the borders of China, while shortly before his death, about 
the end of the tenth century, he is reported to have captured Bokhara. His 
capital was Kashghar, then called Urdukand ; but not long after his death, his 
descendants would seem to have moved the seat of government to Balasaghun. 
Hlis immediate successor appears to have taken the title of Ilak Khan, or “ Great 
Kine”’ or “Sovercign,”’ sich seems to have been perpetuated in that of the 
dynasty, though it is often wrongly written Il-Khan. ‘This Hak Khan (perhaps 
Nasr by name) conquered Mivard-un-Nahr about 1008, drove out the Samini 
rulers, and established his authority over the country. ‘The date of his death 
does not appear to be recorded, but he is said, in some accounts, to have been 
succeeded by his brother ‘Toghan Khan, who is known to have been reigning at 
Balasighun in LOI8. He, again, was sueeceded by Arslin Khan [5 then 
followed) Kadir Khan, then Arslan IL, and then a second Bughra, who was in 
powcr in the year 1070; but there may have been others between those named 
here. Whether the second Bughra was immediately sueceeded by one Mahmud 
KKhan is not clear, but we learn, at any rate, that a Khan of that name was ruler 
of the Uighur-ak kingdom about the year 1124, when the Gur Klin of the 
Karakhitai invaded Eastern ‘lurkistan and conquered it, together with Bala- 
sighun, and perhaps also Western 'urkistan, At about this date, the Uighur 
kingdom is represented as coming to an end. But the Karakhitai do not appear 
to have disturbed Miivart-un-Nahr, which, as a part of the Uighur dominion, was 
idministered by vassals or tributary Sultans. ‘hese Sultans continued to govern 
till 1213, when the last of them, named Usmin, was killed by Muhammad 
Khwitrizm Shah, who took possession of the country, and held it until he was 
himself ousted, shortly afterwards, by Chingiz Khan, with the Uighurs as his 
allies, 

Thus, dating only from Situk Bughra Khan, this Musulman Uighur dynasty 
flourished in ‘Turkistan for nearly a century and a half, and in Mavari-un-Nalir 
for over two centuries; but their history, as we have it, is somewhat uncertain if 
not contradictory. 

As regards the habitat of this nation, the author of the Tubdkdt-i-Ndsiri says 
that the Afrasiibi Turks under the Ilak Khans, or Afrasiibi Maliks, occupied 
the tracts about Kiydlik and Bulasighun until dispossessed by the Karakhitai. 

Dr. Bretschneider may be consulted for a briet account of the [lak Khana, 
which he appears to have derived from the Kdamil-ut-Tavdrikh of Ibn-ul-Athir 
(1160-1233 a.p.). Dr. Bellow has published a full summary of the earlier history 
of the samo dynasty, extracted from the Tuzhira-i-Sultan Sdtuk Bughra, a work, 
however, which he evidently mistrusts. Mr. 8. Lane Poole gives a brief sketch 
of their history, and a list, as far as it can be authenticated, of the Khans; and 
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CHAPTER XLT. 
PROM THE JAIN? RUSHAL 


Wrey Chingiz Khin carried his victorious arnis infy the countries 

of the Bast, Kushluk, son of Tar Yang Khan, fled by way of Bish 
e al t ‘ ’ EA e $a 

Baligh, to the country of the Gur Khan. He wandered about 


among the hills, in great want, while those tribes who had accom- 


panied him became scattered. Some people say that he was 


captured by a body of the Gur Khan’s soldiers, who led him before 
their chicf; another story is that he went and presented himself 
of his own accord. Heat any rate remained some little time at 
the court of the Gur Khin, Sultin Muhammad Khwarizm Shih 
rose In revolt against the Gur Khan, while other Amirs in the 
castcrn quarter, rebelled also, and put themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor of the world, Chingiz Khan, by whose 
favour they obtained immunity from the evil acts of the Gur han, 
Kushluk then said to the Gur Khin: “My tribes are very 
numerous, and are scattered over all the territory of Imal, Niyak,! 
and Bish Baligh, where they meet with opposition from every one. 
If you will allow me, I will cause them to assemble and with their 
assistance [1 will bring the rebels again under your authority]. 
Thus will I help the Gur Khan; and I will not in any way 


lastly, Major Raverty, in his translation of the Tabdhdt-i-Ndsiri, furnishes a long 
list of Nak Khans, together with much comment, but he does not mention his 
authorities. All these lists differ as to names and dates. 

The word Llk or Ilak, Dr. Terrien de Lacouperic informs us, meant Sovereign, 
It was a title first used by a Prince of the Tukiieh, and was revived by the Uighur 
Khans of Turkistan, who used it from the middle of the tenth century till the 
year 1213. Subsequently, it was revived a second time by the Mongols in 
Persia; Hulaku having changed his own title of Akan, which he had held 
during the reign of Mangu Kain, for Ila Khan, under the reign of Kublai 
Kain. The form Jl-/than, often said to mean * Khan of the Ilyit’’—the Ils or 
tribes—is therefore erroncous. (See Bretschneider, Med. Jtes., i., pp. 252-3; 
Bellew, Yar. Lept., pp. 121-30; S. L. Poole, Muham. Dyn., pp. 132 and 134-5; 
Raverty, pp. 900-10; gLacoupcrie, Babylonian and Orient. Record, Dec., 1888, 
' In the Persian texts this name may be read Kabdk, Katdék, or Kiydl:, but the 
Turki reads consistently Kiyik, so I have adopted that form. If it is correct, I 
think there is no doubt that the Kaydlik of some ancient writers, and the Cailac 
of Rubruk, is the place intended. It was situated, according to the most trust- 
worthy critics, to the south-west of the Imil river, and near the modern Kopiil, 
and in this position would accord well with what is known of the localities of 
Kushluk’s tribes—the Naiméns, or properly the Naimén-Uighurs; ie, the 
hight-Uighurs. (Sec Yule, Cuthay, p. 576; F.M. Schmidt in Zeitechrift der 
Gesellt, fiir Erdkunde, Berlin, 1888, xx. Bd., Heft 3, pp. 201-5; Bret- 
schneider, i., p. 230. Also Schuyler, i, p. 405; Valikhanoff in Russians in 
(. Asia, pp. 62 and 527; and D’Ohsson, ii., p. 516, who quotcs Vasif to the effect 
that in 1301 Kaydlik was on the frontier, between the territories of Kaidu and 
the a though there is nothing to indicate where this frontier actually 
Was. 
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deviate from his commands.” With such flattery and deccit did 
he throw the Gur Khan into the well of pride. Then having 
loaded him with gifts, he begged that the title of “ Kushluk Khan ” 
might be bestowed on Lim. The Gur Khiin accepted the gifts and 
gave him the title be desired, whereupon, quick as an arrow shot 
from a bow, Wushluk left the territory of the Gur Khan and came 
to the country of Tmal and Wiyik. When the report of the 
invasion of Kushink got abroad, Puktdi, who was one of the 
Makrit Amivrs, liad fled and jotned Kushluk.  'Phis was before the 
ruinours of the conquests of the Mmperor of the world, Chingiz 
Khan, had been spread abroad. And wherever they went, they 
were joined by hands of men, with whom they conducted torays—- 
plundering and burning as they came and went. 

When they heard of the suecesses of Muhammad Khwéarizm 
Shih, they sent numerous ambassadors to persuade him to attack 
the Gur Khan from the west. Kushluk, at the same time, was to 
attack him fiom the east, so as to bring him out of the centre | of 
his dominions}. {fhe conditions were that] if Sulttin Muhaminad 
Khwiarizm Shih should be the first to gain a victory, Almiligh, 
Khotan and Kashehar, which were in Kushluk’s kingdom, should 
be ceded to him; but if, on the other hand, Kushluk should have 
the first success, Kara Khitiias far as Finikand should be delivered 
over to him. ‘These conditions having been agreed upon, a treaty 
was covcluded between them. (Finikand means Shahrukhia.)! 
hus the two armies set out for Kara Khitii from opposite direc- 
tions. Kushluk arrived before Sultiu Muhammad Khwarizm Shah 
[and defeated the Gur Khan], since the army of this Sultan was 
more distant. Then, having plundered his treasury, which was at 
Uzkand, he proceeded to Balasikun, where the Gur Khan hinself 
was, and a pitched battle was fought at Jinuj,? in which hushluk 
was, however, defeated, and most of his nen being worn out | kufta | 


' The texts throughout this extract from the Jaén Aushat are corrupt and 
obscure. In this instance the name is spelled in one text Shahr-Khiah, in another 
Shahr-Kah, and so on. T have no doubt, however, that Shahrulhia is meant; for 
Shahrukhia, as we learn from the Zafar-Nama, was founded by Timur, on the 
ruins of the ancient Pinakand, towards the end of the fourteenth century. The 
author of the Juhdn Kushat, however, died in 687 A.1., or about a hundred years 
before any such place as Shahrukhia had come into existence! The inference, 
theretore, is that the sentence,  Minakand means Shahrukhia,” isan interpolation, 
either by Mirza Haidar, or by a copyist, while the bad spelling of the latter name 
is due to the interpolator, Seo Peétis, Timur Ber, iv., p. 207. Also Baber, p. 1. 

It may be added here that the forms Finakand, Finakat, and Binakat, denote, 
without doubt, one and the same place, as Sadik Ispahant (p. 78) expressly notes 
that Binakat was also called Shahrulhia. 

* By variations in pointing, the name here written Jinw) may become Jinbuj or 
Chinbuj ; it may therefore be taken to stand for the Chinbudje of D’Ohsson 
(., p. 168), where this episode is alluded to. It was the name of a river in 
Turkistan, according to Bretschneider (i., p. 231), but if near Balisighun, it must 
have been in the extreme north-castern quarter of that territory—ncear the upper 
left tributaries of the Chu; for it was among these streams that Bahisiighun 
(or perhaps better Balisikun) was most probably situated. 
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Les and set about reorganising his army. Ie hoard that 


the Gur Khan had returned from his war with Sultan Muhammad 
Kliwarizm Shih, and had been ill-treating the people of the 
provinee ; also that the army had returned to its own country. 
Then, like lightning from a cloud, he rushed out to meet hin, and 
having seized his followers, brought his kingdom and his army 
under his own power; he then demanded one of his daughters in 
marriage. Now the tribe of Naimin were mostly Christians 
[ Tursd],! and when he took that daughter in marriage, he made 
her abandon Christianity and become an idol worshipper. 

After Kushluk had firmly established himself on the throne of 


' The word Tarsa is rendercd Christian here, as its most probable signification 
when applicd to the Naimins. [tf was a term, however, that was used for 
Buddhists, for Zoroastrians, and for idolaters. Perhaps albo, among Musulmans, 
it may have meant any non-Musulman religion. ‘There is much evidence (o 
show that Nestorian Christianity was prevalent among the Naimins in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, as well as among other Uighurs, though it eannot perhaps 
be said for certain, as Juvaini is made to do in the translation at this place, that 
they were “ mostly Christians.” It is possible that his meaning may have been 
that they were mostly Buddhists ; he, at any rate, cannot have applied the word 
to idolaters, as the succeeding sentence proves—the woman was made to abandon 
the religion called Tarsa and beeome an idolater. ‘Thus, so much stands out 
clearly in this passage—that Fire-worship not being in question with the 
Nainmiins, Tarsa cannot stand for any religion except Christianity or Buddhism, 
But Buddhism and idolatry are frequently regarded as one and the same by 
Musulmans, and called by the same name, so that if it could be regarded as 
probable that Juvaini took this view, there would remain no other translation 
tor Tarea than Christian. On all considerations, therefore, it is probable that the 
words Christian and Christianity render tho author’s meaning in these passages, 
and hence they become an important contribution to the evidence (1) that the 
Naimiins were, indeed, “ mostly Christians,” and (2) to the fuct that the term 
Tarsa was used for Christianity. 

Dr. Bretschncider remarks that the Archimandrate Palladius (in a Russian 
publication) states that “ Tie Sie is the Chinese transcription of the word Taraa, 
used by the Persians since the time of the Sassanides to designate the Christians, 
und sometimes also the Fire-worshippers and Magi. The name of Tarse is 
applicd expressly to the kingdom of the Yogurs ‘Uighurs) by Haithon, the 
Armenian, in his account of the kingdoms of Asia (beginning of the fourteenth 
eentury). John of Montecorvino, in a letter written at Peking about the same 
lime, speaks of Tarsic characters, meaning evidently Uighur lutters.” Thus the 
name was applied also to the Uighurs as a nation, but probably only on account of 
their Christianity or Buddhisin—for both religions were prevalent among them. 

D’Ohsson states that in the Jahkdn NKushai, Juvaini explains that the Christians 
(thirteenth century) were called by the Mongols Areaoun [Arghun], while 
Buddhist monks were known as Touines. We also says that Rubruk speaks of 
tle Buddhists generally as Touiniens, und adds that Touin is in reality the 
Mongol name for Buddhist ecclesiastics. He quotes, moreover, the Armentan 
writer Orpelian, to the effect that the Christians were known us Arkhaioun 
{Arghun]. ‘These designations point to a well-understood differcnce between 
Christianity and Buddhism among the Mongols, but this may not have been the 
ease among Musulmans. The term Arghun is now used in Ladak to mean a 
* half-breed,” and it was so used also in the time of Polo in North-Western China. 
The real meaning of the word, in Turki, is “ fair”? (complexioned), and is said to 
have been current in Mongol as well as Turki, in the Middle Ages; but it was 
hy no means always applied to Christians, A full discussion of the term Arghun 
will be found in Yule’s Marco Polo, i., pp. 279 seqq. (See also D'Ohsson, ii., 
p. 264; Rémusat’s Nouv. Mélangea, ii., p. 198.) 

; As regards the country known as Taree or Tursia, the reduced facsimile of the 
Catalan map in Yule’s Cathay shows, in lurge letters, a kingdom called Tarsia, 
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Kara Khitii, he fought several battles with him (the Gur Khin ?] 
at Jim Biligh,' and finally he surprised the Gur Khan on his 
hunting grounds, when having captured him, he put him to death. 

The chief men of Kishghar and Khotan had also become hostile. 
The Gur Khan had inprisoned the son of the Khan of Kashghar. 
[Kushluk] now set him at liberty and sent him back to Kashghar. 
But the Amirs declined him, and before he had placed his foot 
within the city, they put him to death between the gates. At the 
time when the corn was ripe, Kushlnk sent bis army to eat er burn 
it. When the inhabitants had been deprived of three or four 
quarters of their income [dakh?] and corn, a famine broke out. 
The people of Kashghar suffered great distress, and had therefore 
to submit. After that, Kushluk marched away with his anny. 
And his soldiers used to lodge in the houses of the people of 
Kashghar and mix with their families, so that [the Kashghar, 
had no homes left. [Tlis troops] practised every form of violence 
and wickedness. They did everything to encourage idolatry, and 
no one was able to prevent them. ‘They next went to Khotan, 
which they captured, and compelled all the inhabitants of the 
surrounding districts to abandon the religion of Mnhammad, 
giving them the choice of becoming either Christians or idolaters. 
| Arabic quotation from Korin ....] Verily God is forgiving and 
merciful. Having adopted the garments of sin, the ery of the 
Mnazzin and tho confession of the Unity of the God of Believers 
was no longer heard. The mosques were closed and the schools 
abandoned. One day they conducted the Imims of Khotan out 
into the plains and began to argue with them. Among their 
number was Imiin Ali-ud-Din of Khotan. He was asked questions 
and gavo answers, and at length they hanged him up over the 
door of a college. Of this matter 1 shall speak presently. After 
this, the faith of Islim having lost all its splendour, the darkness 
of evil spread over all the servants of God, and they raised their 
supplications to heaven. {Five couplets in Arabic... .] The 
arrow of their entreaties reached the target, and God heard and 
answered them. 

When Kushluk was setting out to attack the kingdoms of 


but the distortid geography of the times, renders any location of the region on a 
modern map impossible. Haithon of Gorigos, the historian (Mr, Warren tells us 
in his notes to Mandeville’s Travels) expressly says that the kingdom of Tarse was 
the Jand of the Uighurs, and that it adjoined Tangut on the west. It ean, 
however, hardly be said to be so placed on the Catalan map. (See Mandeville, 
p. 211, and note, p. 125.) 

1 This place stood on the north of the Tian Shan mountains, between 
Bishbalik (the modern Urumtsi) and the Manis river. It is frequently 
mentioned in this position, under the names of Chang-ba-la and Jang-ba-li, 
by the Chinese travellers of the thirteenth century, whose narratives have heen 
so ably translated and elucidated by Dr. Bretechneider. It is also mentioned by 
King Haithon of Little Armenia in the account of his homoward journey from 
Mongolian, (See Bretschneider, i, pp. 67, 160, etc. ; ii., p. 32.) : 
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Chineiz Khan, the latter sent a body of Nuin?! to check Kushluk’s 
evil progress. IIe | Kushluk] was, at that time, in Kashghar. 
The chief men of Kashehar related that when [the Nun] 
arrived, and before they had drawn up in time, Kushluk turned 
his back and fled, while the regiments that arrived one after 
the other, of the Moghuls [az Moghulin\, demanded nothing 
of them but news of Kushluk. They sanctioned the “ eall to 
prayer” | Takbir) and the prayers | Ueau); and they issued a pro- 
Clamation iu the town, that every one might practise his own 
religion. The advent of those people was held to be an act. of 
merey and bounty from the Almighty. When Kushluk fled, 
every one who lived in a Musnlman town or house, suddenly 
disappeared, like quicksilver; and the Moghul army went in 
pursuit of Kushluk. Wherever he halted, they came up behind 
him and drove him on, like a mad dog, until they reached the 
frontier of Badaklshan, which is called Dardzukhan. 

When he arrived at Sarigh Chupiin, he missed the road, and 
entered a valley that had no egress. There happened to be a 
party of Badakhshani hunters in those lulls, and when they saw 
[the fugitive party | they went towards them, while the Moghuls 
advanced from the other side. The valley being rough, the 
Moghuls found walking difficult, and came to an agreement with 
the hunters, saying: “This band, namely Kushluk and his 
followers, have escaped from us; if you will capture them and give 
them over to us, we will do them no harm.” So they went and 
surrounded [AKushluk] and his party, and having bound hin, 
delivered him up to the Moghuls, who cut. off his head and carried 
it away with them. The Badakhshani, having found endless 
booty and precious stones, returned. 

Tfow clear it is that no one can ever be victorious who opposes 
the religion of Ahmad and the ILoly Law of Muhammad; while 
he who promotes it becomes more successtul day by day ! 


' This sentence, again, is without doubt w corruption. All the texts have 
“jam i Nuin,” and no other reading seems possible. Nain would represent the 
well-known Mongol rank or title, Noyan Gneaning general, or commander. of 
10.000); but there conld not have been a body or assembly of Noyans, as the 
word jam implies, The sentence should read, probably, that a foree under one 
Chabah, or Jabah, Noyan, was sent, ete. The episode is to be found desertbed in 
most of the Musulman histories, and is always given in this way thus the J/a/t 
Ihlim (Quatremere, Not. ef dectr., xiv., p. 478) says that Chingiz “envova Djebeh 
Norian” Abul Ghazi (p. 102) has Tehepe-Notan. The Habib-us-Sayar (in 
Price’s Muhd. Iixtory, vol. ii, p. 496) has £ubbah Noyan, though Price adds in 
a note, that the word is pointed Jabbak; while D’Ohsson, citing, apparently, 
Rashid-ud-Din, says that ‘20,000 hommes sous les ordres de Noyan Tehebe’ were 
sent. This Noyen Chabah was a famous general of Ching z Khans, and his 
name frequently occurs in connection with the Mongol conquests. Dr. Bellew 
(Yurkand Report, p. 179) gives the meaning of Noyan as “a Kalmak noble.’’ 
Sir H. Howorth says that among the Mongols and Kalmaks it means “ a prince 
or any member of the Royal family ;” also that, according to Quatremére, it is 
the title of a leader of a tomdn, or division of 10,000 men (iii, p. 152). 
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CHAPTER XLT. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF IMAM ALA-UD-DIN MUHAMMAD OF KHOPAN, AT. THE 
HANDS OF KUSHLUK. 


Wien Kushluk conquered Kishghar and Khotan, he changed from 
the religion of Jesus to the practice of idolatry, and the rest of the 
people he caused to abandon ILTanifism and become fire worshippers. 
He changed the lights of the true path into the darkness of 
unbelief, and the service of the all merciful into the serfdom of 
Satan... .! 

Thus far, I have copied from the Tdrihkh-i-Jahdn-Kusha. 

After Chingiz Klin had subjugated the whole of Kashghar, he 
went and set his mind at rest with regard to the affairs of Trin 
and Turan- -nay, rather of the whole world.) He then returned to 
his capital and divided all his kingdoms among his four sons. We 
learn from the Migiae-wt-Tardritkh of Rashidi and from the Guzida 


(the former entering into detail, the latter giving it in brief), that 
the whole of the Dasht-i-Nhizr and | Dasht-i|-Nipchik, whose 
boundaries are Rum, tho ocean (Muhit| Mavari-un-Nahr, aud 
Moghulistan, was given to his eldest sun, Juji Khan. Moghulistan, 
Kart Whitt,’ Purkistin and Mavari-un-Nahr to Chaghatai Khan, 
To Tuli he gave the whole of Ihitéi, while his original seat of 


' About one folio and a half of text is omitte T here, as it has no bearing on 
the tustory. ft consists chiefly of Arabic phrases, ete, and is, like the rest of the 
extract from the Jahdn Kushad, very cormpt and, in places, unintelligible. 

[t may be mentioned here that in the British Museum there is only one copy of 
the Lerthh-t-Jahdn-Nisha’, and that one, Mr. Ross informs me, is so corrupt 
that he is unable to make much use of it, It might perhaps have been advan- 
fagcous, had a good copy been obtainable, to translate Mirza Haidar’s extract 
direct: from: (he orginal, as was done with the Zafar-Ndmea in Part to; but Mr. 
Ross found this impossible. On the other hand, w new trauslation of this section 
of the Jahdn-Kushed is not of great importance, secing that the subject matter 
has appeared already im many other works—European as well as Asiatic—and 
has been well elucidated by able Orientalists. Th taet, on the particular subj: ct 
of the transactions of the Kara Khitai and the Naiman, ete. it is constantly uscd 
usin authority, although no transkution of the whole work, into any Huropean 
ungtaye, has yet been made, ‘he author, Ala-ud-Din Attul-Mulk, known as 
Juviini, was born m Khoraswn in 626 or G25 Aan, and died GSl. He went on a 
tntssion to the Court of Mangu Khakan at Karakorum about 647 (or L249 a.D.), 
aml thus had, bimself, travelled through the countries on whieh he wrote. LHe 
Is probably, therefore, a good authority on all matters relating to the tribes, the 
geography, ete, of these regions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Por a 
fw account of lus life and book, see Hundgruben des Orients (Mines de VOrient), 
ly pp. 220-254, 

* Meaning that he conquered Tran and ‘Turan, and the whole world. | ; 

3 While at p. 152, the author makes Moghulistan coincide with Kara 
Khitai, he here distinguishes betwecu them. The matter, however, has been 
explained in the Introduction; the mention, here, of two countrics, may he 
regarded merely as one of the ordigary inconsistencies or loose expressions, im 
Which the buok abounds. 
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covernment, that is to say Karikorim and the Kalmak [country | 
he entrusted to Uktai. In the same manner he distributed lus 
army and his Amirs; and in that division, the Dughlit foll to the 
lot of Chaghatii, who entrusted to them Mangaldi Suyah, which 
means “facing the sun” [(A/tab rut}. This country is bounded by 
Shish, Chalish, Issigh Kul and Sarigh Cighur; and on the confines 
of these four limiting provinces are situated Kashghar and IKKhotan. 
The particular Dughlit who was established in this kingdom, was 
Amir Babdighan,? in whose family it remained, from father to son, 
until the time of Mirzi Aba Bakr. The Jdm-i-Gite Numdi? says 
that Kishehar is the most important town of the Turks, and gocs 
on to describe several objects in it, of which now no trace remains. 
Among other things it says 1s, that people used to carry clothing of 
ermine | Kakum| and squirrel [Sinjab] from Kashghar to all parts. 
But nowadays there are no such [animals] to be found there. 
Kashghar is bounded on the north by the mountains of Moghul- 
istin, which stretch from west to the cast, and from them rivers 
flow towards the south. ‘Those hills extend from Shash, on one 
side, to beyond Turfin (on the other], their extremities reaching 
into the land of the Kalmik, which quarter none but the Kalmik 
themselves have seen, or know anything about. T have questioned 
some of those who have seen something of that country, but I can 
recall nothing of what they told me, which would be worthy of 
mention in this book. Moghulistin will [afterwards | he described 
shortly. From Shish to Turfin is three months’ journey. On the 
west side of Kishghar is another long mountain range, of which 
the mountains of Moghulistin are an off-shoot [munshaib|. This 
range runs from north to south. I travelled on those mountains 
fur six months without coming to their extremity. They also shall 
be presently described, in the account of Tibet. From these 
mountains, rivers run from west to east, and to these rivers 
Kishghar owes its fertility (abddani|. The whole of the countries 
of IKhotan, Yarkand and Kashghar lie at the base of these mountains. 


1 For some remarks on Mangalai Suyah, see note, p 7. 
* The Turki MS. reads Babddghdin, as did also one of the Persian texts 
originally, but some native reader has altered the name into Amir Babdd 
Kurkdn, in both places where it occurs. That this is a Musulman conecit, is 
obvious, The mention, however, of the name of a Dughlit Amir before the 
time of Bulaji is interesting, and is the only one [have met with in the Varihh- 
i-Lashidi, or elsewhere, except that of Urtubu, who is spoken of by Mirza 
Ifaidar in the first chapter of Part [Las grandfather of Bulaji.. He has, as he 
says, avoided all mention of infidels, and the Dughlits previous to Bulaji had 
not yet become Musulmans. Dr. Bellew makes the name of Babddghdin into 
Amir Béyzid, and has also misrcad his author, so fur as to make him state that 
this Amir “resided in the Sarigh-Uighur region.” Mirza Haidar’s statement, 
however, refers to “Mangalai Suyah,” and not to the S#righ-Uighur country. 
(See Yarkand Rep., p. 166.) 

* The Jdm-i-Giti Numai is by one Mir Giydth-ud-Din Mansur. The British 
Museum does not possess a copy, but in the Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the 

sodleian Library at Oxford, the work is mentioned. 
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To the cast and south of Kishghar and Khotan are deserts, which 
consist of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenctrable jungles, 
waste lands and salt-deserts. In ancient times there were large 
towns in these [wastes], and the naines of two of them have been 
preserved, namely Lob and Katak; but of the rest no name or 
trace remains: all are buried under the sand. Hunters, who go 
there after wild camels, relate that sometimes the foundations of 
cities aro visible, and that they have recognised noble buildings 
such as castles, minarets, mosques and colleges, but that when they 
returned a short time afterwards, no trace of these was to be found ; 
for the sand had again overwhelmed them. On such a scale were 
these cities of which, nowadays, neither name nor vestige remains ! 
In a word, the habitable districts of Kashghar and Khotan lic along 
the wostern skirts of theso mountains. On the frontier of Kéashghar 
is the district of Artuj;! from there to the confines of Khotan, at 
Nartyt and Jariya,? is one month’s journey. But as for the 
breadth of fertility of the cultivated region (from the foot of the 
western range to the eastward ) by travelling quickly one can leave 
wll cultivation behind in aday or two. On the banks of every 
stream that comes down from that range, corn is sown and tho land 
is cultivated. 

The first of these is the River Timan,? which comes from a 
mountain standing between Kashghar and Farghina. This river 
flows between the ancient citadel of Kashghar, which Mirza Aba 
Bakr destroyed, and the new one which he built, on the banks of 
this river, as has been related. Part of Kashghar is fertilised by this 
saine river. ‘The second river is the Kara Tazghun. In the dialect 
of Kishghar, Tazghun means a river. It flows about three fursdkhs 
to the south of the above mentioned fort. The greater part of the 
province of Kishghar is watered by it. At a distance of three 
Jursakhs from it, is a third river called Kusin Tazehun, on the 
banks of which is the town of Yangi-Hisir, and its dependent 
districts. The town is supplied with water by this river. The 
distance from Kashghar to Yangi-Hisir is six statute [shar] 
farsikhs. At about six farséikhs from Yiangi-{isir is an insignifi- 


' This place is often mentioned in the Tardhh-i-Rashidé Tt is, nowadays, a 
favourite summer resort of the townspeople of Kashghar. According to the late 
Mr. R. B Shaw the proper spelling is Artush. (J. ht. G.S., 1876, p. 282.) 

? Usually Airia and Chiria, or Chira, Both exist to the present day, the 
former as a town of sume size. 

3 Nowadays called Zumdn or Tuman. Mr. Shaw, in speaking of the situation 
of the present Kashehar—e., the Kolna Shahr or old city—the Musulman and 
not the Chinese city—says the Tuman, or Ara Tuman Qncaning: Middle Tuman) 
washes the castern side of the town. A short distance below, it joins the river 
Kizil ; thus Kashghar is situated on the tongue of land between these two rivers. 
(Loc cit., p. 282-3.) : . . 

‘ Mr. Shaw says the real meaning of Tazyhun is “a flood”; while the river 
in questiun—the Kara Tdzghun—is also known as the Yupurghi. C1b., p. 283.) 
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cant amlet called Kara Chanik,! in front of which flows another 
stream called Shahnaz, which waters several {other | places. The 
valley of the Shahnaz lies in the western range, and the [high | road 
from Kashghar to Badakhshan runs through this valley. On the 
road from Kara Chanak to Nilpin Rabit, is a resting place | manzil 
for those coming and going {on the road]; the distance between 
Kilpin Rabat and Ward Chanak is five statute farsdkhs. Further 
on is another halting place --a monastery | danger | --which is called 
Kush Gumbaz, an excellent stage | mana | watered by the Shahnaz. 
It has both cultivated grounds and gardens [biaghdt] which all 
form a part of the foundation | rakfj of this © langar.” Travellers 
enjoy the advantages which the “langar” offers. The next stage 
is @ village called Kizil. The water there is brackish, and nobody 
stops there who is not obliged to. It is considered the halfway 
stage between Yangi-Hisir and Yarkand. It is about ten farsdkhs 
from Kizil to Kuk Rabat, and from Kuk Rabit to the edge of the 
district of Yarkand, which is called Rabitchi, is by measurement 
seven statute farsdkhs.?” Between Rabitchi and Kara Chanik there 
is but little inhabited country, except for the stages that have 
been mentioned. 

Yarkand was formerly a very important city. The old town was 
dug out by Mirzi Abi Bakr; it was among the excavations 
[Adzkha| which we have spoken about, and much treasure was 
found {in itl It is not known whether the old town was called 
Yarkand, or whether it had another name. In the days of my 
ancestors, Yirkand was a companion city to Yangi-Hisir.  Mirzit 
Abi Bakr made Yarkand his capital. Tle introduced streams [into 
the town] and laid out gardens ; and it is generally reported that 
these numbered 12,000, most of which were in the city and its 
environs. But I cannot imagine that this figure is correct. Mirza 
Abi Bakr built a citadel which, in most places, is thirty statute yaz 
in height. he inside of the citadel is rourhly about a hundred 
chub, and in it has been built a very hugh fort Lark’. The citadel 
has six gateways, whichare devised for ereat strength. The gates 
themselves are placed about a hundred yaz within [the walls | and 
on elther side are two towers near together, so that should any 
one wish to enter vither of the gates, he must [first | pass between 


"Or Kara Khandk. But in cither form the name, according to Mr. Shaw, is 
nowadays unknown ; it is called now Suyet Bulk. (1b, p. 284.) 

* Except the tirst two marches from Kashghar all the distances given hy the 
wuthor are greatly exaggerated. 

For a complete analysis of Mirza Haidar’s description of this road, and 
of his geography of all the regions bordering on Eastern Turkistan, see 
Mr. Shaw’s paper in the Journal of the Jt. G.S. for 1876, entitled A Prince 
of Kashghar on the Geography of Hastern Turkistan. When in Yarkand and 
Kashghar in 1874-75, Mr. Shaw had with him, if [remember rightly, a copy of 
the Turikh-i Rashidi, and was thus able to criticise it on the spot, with the help 
of native informants, 
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these two towers. If an enemy attack the interior, lie is assailed 
with arrows and stones fiom front and rear, as well as from right 
and left. This system is to be met with in very few forts. In 
the fort [ark] of this citadel, magnificent buildings have been 
constructed ; but to describe them would be tedious. In the 
suburbs are about ten gardens, in which are erected lofty edifices, 
containing about a hundred rooms each.  AlkL these rvoms are 
fitted with shelves and recesses in the wall | fdk and takeha bandz], 
they have ceilings of plasterwork, and dados of glazed tiles: | kash’! 
and frescoes. Along the public reads are avenues of white poplar 
isajfiddr |, so that one may walk for a statutory | farsdkh| and a halt 
on every side of the city, under the shade of these trees. Streats 
run by most of the avenues. 

The water of Yarkand is the best in the world. | Every praise 
which doctors have bestowed upon any water is true of this.) It 
comes down from the mountains of Tibet Ga month’s journey 
distant), which are covered with snow and ice; it flows swiftly 
over a stony and sandy soil from south to north, and when it 
reaches Sdrigh-Kul, which forms the extremity of the hilly 
country of Kashghar, it rushes on, with like rapidity, from rock to 
rock, leaping and tossing, for seven days | journey | in an casterly 
direction, until it arrives at the level ground, ere it continues 
its rapid course over a stony Led for two days more, and when it 
reaches the bed | majaré| of the river of Yarkand, in which there are 
few stones, the current in some degree abates its speed. A curious 
fact concerning this stream is, that in the early part of the spring 
it becomes so small that one might almost cross it, in some places, 
hy stepping from stone to stone. In the season of Leo, | Asad | it 
swells su much that it becomes, in places, nearly a statutory mile 
jmil)? in breadth, [while its depth is then nowhere less than four 
gaz], and fora distance of one karuh® it is no less than ten gaz mn 


' The ‘Turki MS. interpolates here s—" Phe waters of Yarkand and Khotan 
owe their execHenec to the faet that jade and gold are found in them; 
and they are found in no other rivers. The people of Yarkand praise the 
water of the Kara ‘Tazeghun very highly, and indeed it is an caxcellent 
beverage.” 

As w fact, the water of the city of Yarkand and its neighbouring districts 
should be elassed among the most impure and insanitary that can be imagined, 
Even the natives are, nowadays, in the habit of attributing--and perhaps 
nehtly-—some of the worst diseases they suffer from, to the impurity of the 
drinking water. In the towns it is of course worse than in country places. 

2 All the rivers and streams of these regions are at their lowest in carly 
Kpring, and rise in summer. It is strange that the author should regard so 
common acireumstance as “curious.” What, however, is somewhat curious is that 
he should use the term mil as & measurement, for it is a word he has not pre- 
viously employed. He probably derived it from some of the authors he had read, 
for it was often used by the Arab writers to denote a measure of one thousand paces. 
Whether Mirza Haidar really intends this measurcment is doubtful. 

2 Karuh or Kuroh—the Kro or Kos of India—usually taken to measure about 
14 statute mile. See note, p 424. 
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depth. Jade Yashb|! is) found ny this stream. Most. of the 
country and districts of Yirkand are irrigated by it. At au Uintance 
of about seven farsdihs, flows another stream called Tiz-Ab,? which 
waters the rest of the country. For about three days’ Journey, at 
aw medium pace, from Yarkand [in tho direction of Khotan ] are 
well populated towns and villages ; the farthest of these is called 
Labuk.? From this place to Khotan is ten days’ slow imarching, 
during which time, excepting at the halting places, one meets 
with no habitations (abadand). 

In Khotan there are two rivers, called Nara Wash and Urung 
Kash,! in both of which jade is met with, and it is found nowhere 
else in the world. The waters of these two rivers are preferred 
| by some] to that of Yarkand, but personally, | could never find the 
superiority in them. Khotan is amongst the most famous towns 
in the world, but at the present time its jade is the only thing 
that remains worth writing about. One curious circumstance 
concerning Khotan, is that magpies® are never scen there; or if, at 
any time, one happens to appear, it is taken as a bad omen, and 
the people band together and drive it away. 

The Imim Ali-nd-Din Muhammad of Khotan is mentioned in all 
histories, but no one in Khotan knows which is his tomb, nor even 
recalls his name. There are many other tombs there, about which 
nothing is known. According to tradition (the truth of which is 
contradicted by books on history) there lie buried there, among 
others, many martyrs, such as Imim Zabiha jor Zabijal, Jafar 
Tayyar, and Tinim Jafar Sidik, aud several others of the Coim- 
panions (of the Prophet|!. But the falsehood of these traditions is 
evident, Itis possible that some of the followers of these com- 
panions [tab?’in] bearing their names, came here and suffered 
inartyrdom, for before the conversion of Kashghar to Islim, somo 
of the followers of the companions came to Kashghar and 
conducted a holy war [ghazdt| there [and at Khotan]. But the 
strange thing there is that the martyrs, whom they have deposited 
in the tombs, are sumetimes expused to view, from the sand being 
blown away by the wind, and no change is noticeable in them; 
they are recognisable, aud their wounds—nay more, the very blood 
which has issued from the wounds, all dried up, Is still visible. 


' Scng-e- Yashb (or Yasha) is rendered in the Turki by Hash tiésh, in Shaw's 
Vocabulary, where there is also an interesting note on the subject. 

* Now called the Tizndf. 

* The Led: Langar of modern maps, and the Lakhouf of the Haft Iklim. (See 
Quatremerc, Nod. eb Eaxtr., xiv., p. 476.) 

* The Yurung Kash of ordinary maps, and according to modern pronunciation. 
On and near its upper waters, jade is still quarried. The late Mr. W. H. John- 
son, Who was at Karinghu-tigh on the Upper Yurung in 1865, wrote: It is 
set for the Yashm which is met with in the stream.” (See J. I. G. S., 1867, 
p. 7. 

> In the Persian “Aka, and in the Turki Saghizghan.- -R. 
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Every one who makes the circuit [tawdéf]! of these graves, 
wituesses these things. 

The tombs of Yarkand, however, belong to no one who is men- 
tioned in histories or vther books. But the people of Yarkand 
believe that there lie [buried there| the Seven Muhammadans. 
Their story, as related by the mujavir,? is not worth recording here, 
but Maulina Khwaja Ahmad, who was a disciple of Hazrat Ishan, 
and a good and industrious old man (of whom, God willing, I shall 
speak in the First Part), has told me that the Seven Muhan:madins 
wore grandces [uédd |; but [do not remember having read of them 
in any history. Another tomb is that of Davai Khan Padishah : 
but concerning him I could learn nothing from the wajirir. 
Suddenly Hazrat Shahab-ud-Din Khwaja Khivand Mahniad 
passed in front of the tomb, and turning to ine said: ‘This man 
possesses a wonderfully strong power of attraction [jazaba), and I 
never pass by here without being strongly drawn towards [his 
tomb!’ ‘The edifice is a lofty one and is covered outside with 
plaster, upon which are paintings and inscriptions. In spite of 
having examined them carefully, my efforts did not enable me to 
read them, for most of them were in Kufic character, but not in 
the Kufic which is employed nowadays. A few are in Suls* writing, 
but it is not inscribed in such a manner as to be casily read. Near 
this, is a dome, upon the archway of which is some ‘Turki writing 
which is mostly destroyed. It is there written: “In the year 
Gob... . ,” but the rest 1s obliterated and cannot be read. ‘This 
date corresponds very nearly with the date of Dava Khan, better 
known as Davia Sahan,t and [ am convinced that this is his tomb. 
Thold the proof to be conclusive for several reasons. Jirstly, at 
that date there was no other Davi Khan reigning ; and this name 
of Dava Khan does not indicate, in the least, that he was a Shaikh 
or an Imam ; nor does the fact of such a magnificent tomb having 
been raised over him. Again the father of Davai Khin, Barak 
Khan, became a Musulman in Bokhara, received the title of Ghay- 
yis-ud-Din, and was succeeded on the throne by his son Dava 
Khin.® From this it is quite evident that Davia Khan was a 


' A coremony which consists of walking round the Kaaba at Mecca, or other 
tombs and sacred edifices.—R. 

* Properly the mosque sweepers, but here the guardians of the tombs —R. 

° Suls is a sort of large Naskhé hand.—k. 

* As far as is known, Davd Khan died in 706 aA.H. (or 1306 a.p.); the date on 
the dome, therefore, is just fifty years tuo early, and can hardly refer to the 
Chavhatai Khan of that name. (See S.L. Poole’s Muham. Dynasties, p. 242 5 and 
Ki. Wk. Oliver in J. #2. AS, xx., N.S., p. LOL.) 

The second title, given as Sahan in the text, is found in this form in the 
Turki and in one Persian MS. In another Persian MS, it reads Chichan.—R. 

> Barik Khan was a great-grandson of Chaghatai. He reigned in Bokhara 
down to about the year 670 1. (1270 A.D.), and was succeeded, not by his son Dava, 
but by his great-uncle Nikpai, who reigned for two years, and was followed by « 
nephew called Tuka Timur for « further period of two years. It was only after 
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Musulinin. Ue is very much lauded in histories, and if is not 
surprising that God should have raised him to such high rank, 
considering his “ Islim,” and his noble qualities. After his death, 
any man who believed this to be his tomb, did it reverence, and as 
time went on [its identity | became an established fact; but God 
alone knows the truth, 

If, as is indeed the case, this is the tomb of the famous Dava 
Khan, his story is told in histories. In the Prolegomena to the 
Zafar-Néma, Sharat-ud-Din Ali Yazdi says: & Dava Khan was the 
son of Barak Khan, son of Kari Tsu, son of Bamnagit, son of 
Chaghatai, son of Chingiz Khan. He was a powerful and worthy 
monarch, [Couplet...) Mamalikiz Nuy.in, son of Amir Aihal, son of 
Nisun, was of the race of Karichar Noyan Barlis. According to the 
ancient charter | Ahd-Ndémai Davi Whan was made king, and the 
duties and privileges of his forefathers devolved upon him. Te 
ruled for thirty vears, and through the excellent management of 
Altigiz, Nuyan, the Chaghatai U/us attained great prosperity. 
| Couplet. . 2.) Finally having drawn a few breaths he perished.” 
‘Thus far from the Zafar-Neima. 

Within the citadel of Yarkand and near to the fort (ark) is a 
tomb called Abjiji Ata, in which is the bone of a man’s thigh, in 
two pieces. T have always noticed this with great wonder, | 
ouce pointed it ont to Khidmat Maulinda Shih Sayyid Ashik, one 
of the most profoundly learned and pivus Ulama in Mivara-un- 
Nahr, who expressed great astonishment, and said: “Let us take 
the measurement.” Ie ordered to be brought the corresponding 
thigh-bone of a man of the present time ; he broke off clods of earth 
of the weight of that bone and tied them up in handkerchiefs, tiil 
they were exactly the weight of the bone which was in two pieces. 
Ile afterwards counted the clods and found there were sixty. 
Then the Maulana said: “The owner of this bone must have been 
sixty times the size of ncn of our time.” ‘This is indeed a most 
wonderful thing ! 

As for the tombs of Kashghar, the first is that of Satuk Bughra 
Khin, of the race of Afrisiib, and ancestor of Yusuf Wadr Khan 
and Sultan Tak Mazi. Tle was the first Turk to become a Musul- 
man, and he is related to have said: ‘Satuk was the first of the 
Turks to become a Musulinin.’! Lf have heard from darvishes 
that to visit lis tumb is a source of great spititual advantage. 
There are many other tombs, excellent accounts of which are to be 
found in books. Among them are those of Husain Fasl Khwaja, 


Tuka Timur that Dava attained the sovereignty—viz, in 1274. (See Chap. LL. 
of Introduction; also S. L. Poole, Jorham. Dynasties, p. 2423 and Ia. I. Oliver, 
JR. AON. Xx., N.N., pp. 123, 127, ete.) 

' See for some remarks on Sdtuk Bughra Khan and his successors note, p. 287. 
The saying here attributed to Sdtuk is in Arabic. 
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Kuth-i-Alam, Shaikh Wabib, Fakih ibn Bakr and others. The 
strangest is the enclosure (hazira] of Husain Fasl Khwaja, which 
they call the “ Wnelosure of the Muftis,” for a hole has been made 
in his grave opposite to where his face is. No change has taken 
place: Jis beard is | still] perfectly straight, and he is recognisable. 
{have heard the Ulamaof Kashghar say that. whenever they had a 
difficult question to decide, they would write a copy of it and place 
it in the tomb; on the morrow, when they came, they found the 
answer written down, And this has been tried and tested. (The 
responsibility be upon their shoulders, ) 

All the people of Nhotan and Kashghar are divided up into four 
classes. One is called Tunan, which means peasantry . they are 
dependent upon the WKhiu, aud pay their taxes to him yearly. 
Another class is called Kuchiu, which means soldiery, who are all 
dependent upon my relations.’ A third is called Imak for Aimak), 
all of whom receive a fixed 1¢venne [maukataa! of grain, cloth and 
the like. These people are also dependent upon my relations. The 
fourth class are the controllers of legal jurisdiction, and the ens- 
todians of religious houses and pious foundations; most of these 
are of my family. They need not, however, be specified in this 
place. 

There are mn that country one or two things quite peculiar to 
it. Firstly, the Jade-stone, which is found in the rivers of 
Yarkand and Khotan, and of which not a trace is to be found in 
any other part of the world.? Secondly, the wild camel, which if 
taken in such a way that it receives no injury, can be placed in a 
line fof camels!, and will follow exactly Tike a domestic camel. 
This animal is found in the deserts to the south and east of 
Khotan.? Thirdly, in the hills of that country are wild oxen 


' By “relations,” it may be inferred that the Dughlat are meant. 

"This statement is not quite accurate; Jade is found also in Burma and 
Western China, 

The wild camel igs an interestiug subject, but this is searcely the place to do 
more than remark that, though its existence has been mentioned by Asiatic 
sutthors for many centuries past, no one of them but Mirza Haidar, as far as Dam 
aware, has noticed the possibility of tuming it. There is, T believe, a question 
tunong naturalists as to whether the animal is really wild, or whether it is not. 
the tame camel run wild, its form and colour having changed somewhat during 
the eontaries it has had to shift for itself. Mirza Hlaidar’s statement, if 
correet, might have some bearing on this question, though if Judged by the case 
of the wild ass of Central Asia (the Aquus hemionus) it would not go far. There 
is no qnestion of the latter animal being otherwise than really wild, yet, if 
eanght young, it cin be readily tamed, up to the point of marching in line with 
tame asses or ponics, though not beyond that point—all attempts to load, saddle, 
or bridle it (as far as LT have seen or heard in Mongolia and Ladak) being un- 
successful. Che earliest mention of wild camels that Iam acquainted with, is in 
the narrative of King Haithon of Lesser Armenia, who saw them, or heard of 
them, to the north of the ‘Tian Shan, about the middle of the thirteenth century ; 
but it is possible that the Arab authors may have mentioned them still earlier. 
Tnimodern times their existence was first reported by an Huglish explorer in 18738, 
and he was duly laughed to scorn by the naturalists. A few years afterwards, they 
were seen in the Lob region by the Russian traveller and naturalist, Prejevalski, 
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[Autds| of extreme sizo and nobility ; they are the most ferocious 
of savage beasts When one of them attacks a human being, its 
butting with the horns, its kick, and its lick are all equally fatal. 
When on my journey from Tibet to Badakhsnain (which journey 
I will speak of presently) we were a party of twenty-one persons, 
and on the road a kutds was killed. It was only with the utmost 
trouble and difticulty that four men were able to extract the 
hbeast’s stomach. One man could not lift one of its shoulder 
blades. After the twenty-one persons had cach carried away as 
much as he was able for food, two-thirds were still left.! 


who obtained, from the native hunters, a skin and skeleton, which he sent to 
St. Petersburg. Since then they have been found, and shot, by Mr. St. Gi. Little- 
dale on the skirts of the mountains to the south and cast of Lake Lob, and the 
specimens have been brought to England. The Chinese Buddhist pilgrims of the 
fifth to seventh centuries do not appear to have mentioned them, [tis probable 
that the wild camel nowhere exists, nowadays, to the north of the Tian Shan. 

1 The Kutis is the Bos Poéphagus, the Khashgau, the Tibetan Yak, or Dong. 
Nearly everywhere in Central Asia stories are told of the ferocity of the wild 
yak, and of the dreadful nature, even, of the tame yak. One of the most. 
common is the allegation that its lick is fatal. Its tongue, as a matter of faet, is 
peculiarly rough, and this circumstance often leads to the fable that it is made 
of red hot iron. ‘The evidence of modern sportsmen and travellers by no means 
bears out our author, as to the ferocity of the wild yak. They are frequently shot 
on the eastern frontiers of Ladak, but I have never heard of an instunce of even 
a wounded yak making a charge. Captain Hamilton Bower, in the narrative ot 
his recent journey across Tibet, especially notices the same thing; he says, 
“They are extremely easy to stalk, their sight not being nearly as acute as 
that of most wild animals. ‘Their powers of scent are, however, fairly good 
... L have never known one charge, even when wounded and with his assulant 
in view.” (Journey Across Tibet, p. 286.) General Prejevalski also bears witness 
to the harmless qualities of these animals. In 1873 he wrote: “ Their principal 
characteristics are indolence and stupidity, which render them less formidable 
than, at first sight, they would appear to be. If the yak were possessed of more 
intelligence he would be far more dangerous to the sportsman than the tiger, for 
one can never be sure of killing him with whatever weight of ball.’ As regards 
the dimensions of the wild yak, we have good evidence from two careful and 
necurate observers—General Prejevalski, in astern Tibet, and iny friend Colonel 
A. Ik, Ward, in Western Tibet. The former, after mentioning that he had shot 
twenty specimens, continues: “The adult male attains to enormous dimensions, 
The one whose skin now figures in my collection measnred 11 feet in length with- 
out the tail, whieh, of itself, was 3 feet: thus the total length was 2 sazhens [just 
I+ feet, English], the height of the hump was 6 fcet [ie., 18 hands], the cireum- 
ference of the body in the middle 1! fect, and the weight of the animal from 
3D to 40 powls (11) to 123 ewt.J? Colonel Ward, who has also shot many yak, 
writes: “I put the measurements of a full-grown animal at 154 to16 hands. The 
bull whose horns [ saw in 1869 was measured as 174 hands, and a writer in the 
Axian [a sporting periodical published in India], in 1884, gives 18 hands as the 
height of a bull yak. It is not casv to measure a dead animal’s height, and I 
think there was some error in both these. Two measurcments, earetully made of 
big bulls, gave a record of 16 hands, and I do not think that they cver vary as 
much as 6 and 8 inches, which would be the case if they reach 174 to 18 hands 
in height... . A solid bullet from a +500 Express will be found heavy enough 
for yak.” He also mentions that the horns, alluded to as seen in 1869, measured 
31 inches in length, while another pair, in 1886, were 314 inches long. Both 
these specimens were shot in the castern part of Ladak. ‘The cireumterence of 
the horns at the base has been found to be 15 inches. (Sce Prejevalski, 2. J2. G.S., 
xviil,, No. 1, Jan, 1874, p. 81; Ward’s Sportsmen’s Guide to Kashmir and Ladak, 
srded., Calentta, 1887, pp. 76, 77.) 
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Again, most of the fruits of that country are very plentiful. 
Among others the pears are especially good, and J never saw their 
qual anywhere else; they are, in fact, quite incomparable. Its 
roses and rosc-water are also excellent, and almost as good as those 
of Ilerat. Moreover, its fruits have an advantage over the fruits 
of other countries, in that they are less unwholesome. The cold 
in winter is very severe, and the heat in summer is moderate ; 
but the climate is very healthy. The fruits, which generally are 
injurious when taken at breaktast or after any food, are there, on 
account of the excellence of the climate, followed by no evil 
consequences and do no harm. During the autumn [firmah] it is 
not the custom to sell fruit in the provinces of Kashghar and 
Khotan, nor is it usual to hinder any one from plucking it. Nay 
more, if is planted along the roadsides, so that any one who wishes 
to do so, may take of it. 

But | Kashghar] has also many defects. For example, although 
the climate is very healthy, there are continual storms of dust and 
sand, and violent winds charged with black dust. Although 
Hindustan is notorious for this phenomenon [s/fat], yet in Kashghar 
it is still more prevalent.! The cultivation of the ground is very 
laborious and yields but little profit, In Kashghar it is impossible 
to support an army upon the produce of the country. Compared 
with the Dasht-i-Kipehak, the Kalmik country and Moghulistan, 
it has the semblance of a town, but with regard to productiveness 
and its capacity to support an army, if cannot be compared to 
those steppes. Che inhabitants of towns who go there regard 
Kashghar as a wild country [rustd|, while the people of the steppes 
consider it a refined city. It is a sort of Purgatory between the 
Paradise of owns and the Ifell of Deserts. “Ask those from 
Hell of Purgatory, and they will call it Paradise.” In a word, it 
is free from the discord of men and the trampling of hoofs, and 1t. 
isn safe retreat for the contented and the rich. Great blessings 
accrue to the pious, now, from the blessed saints who lived there 
in time past. From two pious persons, out of many I have seen, 
I have heard that when people migrate from that country to some 
other, they cannot find the same peace of mind, and they remember 
Kishghar {with reeret]. This is the highest praise. 

''The haze peculiar to Kastern Turkistan is described tn nearly all modem 
writings on that country. It is not of the nature of the Indian dust-storm, us the 
author scems to imply, but is present in the calmest w eather, and only disappears 
for a bief interval after a fall of rain or snow. ‘The sand-storms that oecur 
occasionally are altogether independent of the haze phenomenon. For BOING 
particulars regarding both haze and sand-storms, sce note, p. 12, and See. IIT. of 


the Introduction to this volume. 
* A quotation from Sadi’s Gulistén.—R. 
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CHAPTER ATUL 
RETURN TO THE GENERAL NARRATIVE, 


IT nav brought the Khian’s history down to the point where he, 
having left the province of Farghiana, set out for Kashghar by way 
of Moghulistin. As soon as Mirza Aba Bakr heard of this, he 
built the citadel of Kashghar in seven days, and placed in it one 
thousand horse and foot, with provisions for several years, giving 
his own son Yusfin! command over them. ‘Then, having settled 
whatever business he had there as best he could, he started for 
Yingi-Hisir, which he also supplied with provisions, arms, and 
sieve implements, and finally went on to Yarkand. 

In the ineanwhile the Khin reached Atu Buin Bashi,? which is 
one of the frontiers of Moghulistin on the side of Kashghar. 
Leaving his family and baggage there, to follow slowly after, he 
marched forward with an unencumbered army. On the first 
night he encamped ata place called Mirzi Turki; on the second 
day he halted at Tushku, arriving at Artuj on the third day, 
and there he performed the circuit [tawaf| of the shrine of 
Shaikh Habib, an eminent Shaikh. The miracle is recorded of 
him that in building the monastery, one of the beams [chub | 
was found too short, and that he pulled it, and extended it | to 
the required length]. This beam [the Khan] saw, and having 
repeated verses from the Koran and uttered prayers, he begged 
that he might profit by the spirit of the Shaikh. 

On the following day, when the troops of the east put to rout 
the army of the west, and in one moment seized the rays of the 
lights of the world | when thesun rose, etc. .. . Two couplets |, they 
set out from Artuj and came to Uch Barkhan, a village near 
which the river Yutun Bashi{ or Tuyun B. |, which flows down from 
the valley of Kalik Kiya [or Kaba], must be crossed by travellers. 
There is some rising ground above it, from the top of which 
Kishghar, which is exactly three statute | farsdkhs| distant, is 
visible. On this eminence Mirza Abt Bakr constructed a wall 
with battleinents, reaching from the highest point of the hill down 

1 Only one MS. has * son”; the others have “lis own mir.” The name 
Yusfdn is probably a corruption, though possibly it may be an abbreviation—after 
the Andijant method—of Yusuf Jan. 

* Perhaps the Guija Bashi of modern maps, though the name of Aftu Bum 
Bashi would rather point to At Baxhi—a tributary of the Narin—a place often 
mnentioned in this history. At Bashi, however, would be too far off and not quite 
the right direction, while Gulja Bashi would be about one march above Mire 
Tirak, as marked on maps, and that place, again, would stand about the same 


ae from Tishak Tash, for which the Tushku of text would seem to be 
intended. 
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to the ravine which overhangs the river, and there he placed a 
vate. finplicit orders were issued that the conmanders [tardji] 
should take up their stand in that narrow passage [tangi}] and 
count the army. ‘Tho troops passed through the defile | tang] 
regiment by reginent, and as they passed, the tardji counted them 
and the scribes [| bakhshi] wrote down the numbers. Besides those 
who stayed behind with the women and children and the baggage, 
and those who were strong enough to guard the roads, there were 
inscribed four thousand seven hundred and odd. 

Though the number is small, it was composed entirely of 
famous generals [sarvar|, mighty Amirs, wise councillors and 
brave warriors, who were ripe in experience and well tried in 
adversity. From the date of the devastation of Tashkand in 902, 
corresponding to the year of the Hog jof the Moghul cycle], to the 
present date 920, corresponding [again] to the year of the IMog— 
that is for twelve years—they had been perseeuted by evil for- 
tune, and had been continually engaged in warfare and contests 
and disputes, Of the four [great] tribes, three—namely the Uzbeg, 
the Chaghatai, and the Moghuls—had always been at variance, 
(Couplet ... | as has been explained above. During those twelve 
years, these people had been subject to many vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune, and had cndued innumerable reverses and 
trials, so that each one of them had gained great experience, and 
was acquainted with all the details of the art of war, such as 
marches and countermarches and foreed marches. Nor was this 
knowledge peculiar to the Amirs—nay, rather, in every tribe of the 
Moghuls many men were to be found in whose judgment and 
advice every one placed reliance. 

The following is a short account of some of those who passed 
in review that day, as well as T can call them to memory. 
Tirst of all the family of Dughlat, of whom the leader—the most 
noble and the eldest—-was my uncle, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza. 
He was at that time about forty-one years of age. Ie was the 
prop and stay and overseer of the wholo of that army. Ths wisdom 
and foresight were well known, and he was famed for perception 
and penetration. His story, and all that he did, has been already 
related. IIe was conspicuous among his contemporarics, and 
without an equal among the tribesmen. According to the 
reckoning then drawn up, he had one hundred and eighty men in 
his following. Next [in standing] was Kara Kulak Mirza, who 
has been mentioned above, in connection with the Khan’s 
adventures in Moghulistan. During those events, this Kara Kulik 
Mirz’ held, at one time, the dignity of Amir, and at another, fell 
into the most abject poverty, until at last, leaving the Khan, 
he went to Andijin and there managed to live with the Uzbeg, in 
some way or another, exchanging the bitterness of poverty for the 

x 
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sweets of commerce. At the time the Khin captured Aadijin, ho 
again entered his service. In a word, this Kara Kulak Mirza 
was renowned both for his courage and sound judgment, and great 
reliance was placed in him. In the enumeration [of the army], 
one hundred followers were entered in his name. [Another was] 
his brother, Shah Nazar Mirzi, who had precedence over his elder 
brother in all matters. His retainers were entered as sixty in 
number. Another was Mirzi Ali Taghii; the wiles this man could 
devise after a moment’s reflection, conld not have been invented by 
a cunning Delilah after years of deep thought. The hump-backed 
old woman [who personifies] deception used to come to learn wiles 
and tricks from him, and to serve him in order to learn how to stir 
up sedition. This will be explained, in the account of the end of 
tho Khin’s days. Ninety men were entered in the list under his 
name. Another was his brother, Kutluk Mirik Mirzi, of whom 
everyone expected great achievements. Seventy persons came 
under his name. Another was Bahrika Mirzi, who was of the 
military caste [ahl-i-hushun], and he had forty followers. 

Another was the compiler of these pages and the chronicler of 
this history, your humble servant. The dawn of childhood had 
not yet changed to the morning of youth, nor was my intelligence 
yet fully developed. I was but fifteen years of age. Although 
the Khin had honoured me with the title of Kurkin, yet on 
account of my youth, and immaturity, both physical and mental, I 
was not able to participate fully in that dignity. I however 
carried out as much as was possible. The retainers and followers 
of my father, as many as had remained behind, supported and 
aided me nobly in every way, so that in spite of the general scarcity 
of attendants upon the Moghuls, one hundred and twenty persons 
were entered in my name. 

There were many nobles [mirzddas] of the Dughlit family, who 
were entered as single individuals, since by reason of their poverty 
they had no retinue. All those who were Amirs, and had a 
following and attendants, were mentioned [in the lists]. 

In this way, I propose to speak of all the families of the Moghul 
Amirs. 

Another family [tabaka] was that of the Dukhtui, whoso chief 
was Amir Diim Ali. At that time his brothers, Ahmad Ali and 
Mahmud Kuli, had not yet come. This Amir Ditim Ali was one 
of the least worthy of the great Amirs. He will be frequently 
mentioned hereafter in this book. There was a serious dispute 
between him and [the family of] Barlis as to precedence, which 
was at that time still undecided. But Amir Diim Ali took 
precedence whenever he could, till on the first occasion of the 
meeting with Mansur Khan, which shall be spoken of. The question 
was referred to Amir Jabir Birdi, who was a Dughlit, and of 
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whom I have spoken above, and he decided that the Dukhtui 
should have precedence. After that the right of Amir Daim Ali 
over the Barlis was established. 

I do not recollect precisely, but I think there were more than 
two hundred persons recorded in the list of this family. 

Another family was tho Barlis, whose leader was Ali Mirik 
Mirzi, the maternal uncle of my paternal uncle. Tle had both sons 
aud brothers. One of his sons, named Muhammad, will be 
mentioned later. 

There were many of the Moghul Amirs and notables who were 
very aged, older indeed than any one else at that time in the 
Moghul Ulus; upon all matters such as the Tura and the Tuzuk 
they were consulted, and reliance was placed in their discretion 
and judginent in all important consultations and councils. Of 
these old men was Ali Mirak Mirz’; among others were Kiki Beg, 
Kari Bish Mirzi, Sayyid Ali Agh&, Allah Kuli Kukildash, and 
Abdul Aziz Mirai. Among this group of aged men too, was 
Ali Mirik Mirza himself. Like the rest of the old men, he was 
much enfeebled by age, both physically and mentally, but his 
courage was still firm. In spite of his having both brothers and 
sons, he conducted all his own affairs, civil as well as military. In 
the list, the number of luis retainers is nearly as great as those of 
Mir Daim Ali. 

Another [of them] was ILiji Mirzi, who was renowned for his 
valour. We had more than one hundred in his train. 

Another family was that of Birki,'’ of whom the first and 
eldest was Mir Kika. But his extreme old age prevented him 
from taking part any longer in the hardships of warfare, so he 
entrusted his affairs to his son Mir Kambar. Many conspicuous 
and able men of the Bairki family accompanied the Khin from 
Kunduz to Andijin, and numbers of them fell in the battles that 
took place in Andijin. When no more of these wore left, the 
management of the affairs (of the family] devolved upon Mir 
Kambar. His brothers Maksud, Hafiz, and T'uluk, were in 
immediate attendance upon the Khan. The following of Mir 
Kambar was larger than that of Haji Mirza; I cannot, however, 
recall the exact number. 

Another family was that of the Urdubegi; their leader was 
Kara Bish Mirz’, who has been mentioned in the list of old men. 
His sons and brothers were men of note, such as Gadai Mirza, 
Sabur Mirzé, Muhammad Haji Mirzé, and Muhammad Vali Mirza. 

Another family was that of Itirji. heir chief was Bish Ka 
Mirzi, who had somo capable sons and also some brothers. ‘Their 
retinue numbered about one hundred men. 


\ Bérki or Ydrit. The Turki text reads Ydrii porsistently.—R. 
X 2 
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was that of Kunji, whose chief Amur at that 
Mir Sharun, Kul Nazar Mirzt, Mir Mazid, 
Ilis retinne caxaceeded that of 


family 
time was Mir Janika. 
and Mir Jaka had not yet arrived. 


Bish Ka Mirza in numbers, 
Another family was the Jars, at the head of whom was Munka 


Beg, aman distinguished among his equals for his bravery. Tis 
suite numbered more than one hundred men. Ile had a brother 
named Baba Sarik Mirza, who was a aman of a similar nature to 
the above-mentioned Kara Kulik Mirza and Mirza Ali Vaghia. 
All that is said of them applies equally to him. Ils following 
was not less than that of Munka Bee. He had a brother named 
Shahbaz Mirzi, who, in the conduct of affairs, was not inferior to 
his brother. 

Another family was the Begjik. The chief among them was Mir 
Ayub, whose history has been related in connection with Babar 
Padishth and Ubaid Ullah Khan. He is one of the most 
distinguished of all the famous Moghul Amuirs. During those 
twelve years of disturbances, wherever he was, he took the lead. 
Indeed, he was a man admirably qualified in every respect to bear 
the dignity of Amir. Nearly two hundred men were entered in 
his name. Ilis brother Muhammad Beg was an extremely calm 
and polite man, of noble birth and breeding. This mother was a 
Sayyida of ‘Tirmiz. 

[Of the same family; was Sultin Ali Mirza, whom I have 
mentioned above, in speaking of the Khan. Also Yadgir Mirza, 
who, soon after this event, left the Khiin’s service, made the Holy 
Pilgrimage, and then rejoined the Khan, by whom he was highly 
honoured. After this he again made the Pilgrimage, and he is at 
the present time a recluse, having dealings with no man and 
disturbed by none. (Of these too} was Nazar Mirzi. Each of 
them had a following of one hundred men or less. Another was 
Mirzi Muhammad, who had exercised the authority of Amir 
among the Begjik and the 'Tuman of Mir Ayub, before the arrival 
of this latter. But when Mir Ayub came, being the elder brother, 
all the dutics of Amir were passed over to him; he {| Mirzé 
Muhammad] submitted to Mir Ayub, and in the administration of 
business was associated with him. His followers were better 
equipped than those of Ainir Ayub. Another was Beg Muhammad, 
the same young man whose excellent qualitics were alluded to in 
the account of the Khan’s doings in Kabul. Among all the young 
men he had not his equal in courage. We had one hundred well 
armed retaiucrs. 

There were violent disputes between the families of Jarig and 
Begjik on the question of priority. On this account, the elder 
Amirs assembled and held an inquiry. It was at length ascertained 
that, in the time of each Khan, priority and inferiority had been 
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decided by the favour [indyat} of that Khan. Therefore the Khan 
now issued the following mandate [ydrligh]: “1 will not at present 
determing your precedence. You must decide it among yourselves. 
You must take it by turns, year by year, and whichever family 
shows the greatest valour, that one will take precedence.” ‘They 
carried out the order, but the dispute exists to the present day, 
wnd has found no settlement. 

All the above-mentioned men were Amirs and commanders of 
regiments and detachments. ‘here was another set of men, who, 
although not Mirs or sons of Amirs, had yet each his own tribe 
and following. ‘Chey had been at the head of some of the Moghul 
tribes during those twelve eventful years, and having directed 
their affairs, had thereby gained so much experience that every 
one placed confidence in their advice and opinions. Among them 
was Khwija Ali Bahadur, of whose valuable services te the Khan 
in his early days in Moghulistin, PF have spokea above. Another 
was Beg Kuli, whose name was mentioned in the history of Shihi 
Beg Khan. At the time when the Hmperor was defeated at Kul 
Malik by Ubaid UWah Khin, and retired from Samarkand, this 
Beg Kuli, placing himself at the head of 8000 men, came and 
joined tho Khin. Ile was a trustworthy man. Another was 
Ishak Bahadur, renowned for his valony and his sound jndgment. 
Others were, Marik Bilddur, Putiji Bahadur. Kara-Uchunghal,! 
Shabin, Sultakir? Pufta Kuli, and Uznn Sakal Tufta Kuli, [Bach 
vf these was head of a tribe] and all were trustworthy and experi- 
enced men, Another was Tuman Bahadur, leader [sar-khail) of 
the Kaluchi, and one of the most notable generals of his time. He 
will be mentioned in the account of the Khin’s last days. Another 
was Malik Ali, commander {sirdar] of the tribe of Karluk and a 
brave soldier. Another, Kulka, head [sar khail| of the Makrit. 
Another, Omar Shaikh, chief [kaldntar| of the Shulkareha. 

All these were chiefs of tribes, and each had a retinue. There 
was yet another class of mon, who had no following, but were 
quite alone; yet they had distinguished themselves above the rest, 
by their courage in many battles and engagements, and thus they 
had acquired the name of “heroes” [bahddiur]. Some of their 
deeds of warlike valour will be mentioned below. <A list of the 
names of a few of them follows: Midaka [Bahadur], Abdul Vahid 
[Bahadur], Khudai Kuli [Bahidur], Shakaval, Yusuf Bakéval, 
Muhammad Ali Tuman, Kishkui Divina, Kari Dina Kuli, Shaikh 
Nazar Yasival, Barka Yasival, Hakk Nazar Divina, Ali Kurechi, 
Shah Mirak Kalandar, Biba Nulaghan, Tangri Bardi, Bai Tisha, 
Hakk Nazar Kughuehi, Pik for Jabik] Mir Akhur, Pilicha Mir 
Akhur, Bar Mazid Mankish, Sukér Kaluchi, Sukir Ukhsi, Babarin 


’ ‘Ihe yowels in this name are uncertain.—R. 
? Perhaps Naltikar—R. 
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Kuk Mirzi, and others. Thoy were the talk of thoir time, and 
GAZUR vely a er 

all of them berees like Rustam, Zil, and Afrasiib the brazen. 
bodied T have mentioned a few of them, but it would be tedious 
to mention them all : moreover many of them have ho place In this 


history—no connection with the maim events. 


CHAPTER NLIY. 


BAITLES OF SULTAN SAID KHAN WITH THE ARMY OF MIRZ( ABA BAnR 
AT WASHGHAR, 


Tue army having been mustered, it began tu descend from the visit 
ground of Uch Barkhan. . . ‘| he Amirs of Mirzit Abi Bakr's 
troops saw the masses of soldiers frome afar, and estimated their 
numbers at 50,000. When a nervous person counts the enemy, 
ho mistakes a hundred for a hundred thousand. On nearing the 
Tomb of the Khwaja, they drew their bridles to the right and 

‘lled Sarman, two farectkhs from 


turned towards a village | 
: ryye , Sata 
Kashghar, where there is a ford over the Timan. Crossing the 


Timan they passed on to a place called Sughunluk, where Mirai 
Abi Bakr had laid out beautiful gardens and meadows; in 
theso they encamped. Somo of the Amirs, taking their troops, 
approached the citadel of Kashghar, thinking that the enemy 
would wish to defend the fortifications and decline to come out. 
Theyapproached quite close to the citadel and were examining if and 
admiring how wellit had been fortified, when the enemy, sallying 
forth, drew up in battle order and stood ready. [| Couplet].... 
On arrival of the Amirs the battle began. Some courageous 
youths, to whom the day of battle was as the nuptial night, and 
the rumbling of the drums of war was as the murmuring of 
harps. . . . [three couplets| now threw themselves upon tho 
enemy's ranks, wielding their sabres on every sidc. All around 
was disorder and confusion: victory and defeat fell sometimes to 
one and sometimes to the other. The cnemy having turned their 
faces towards Div-Shirak,? all the infantry and cavalry poured 
out of the citadel to their assistance aud joined in the fray. Tho 
battle lasted till past midday... .3 Then some of the Amirs 
Bent messengers to the Khin, representing that the enemy had 


H F “ ie . 
; Phree couplets, probably from Firdausi, are omitted here.—R. 
The passage reads: “ Ru ba biz shirak shuda.’ Thus biz shirak probably 


stands for the name of a place; but this is not certain.—R. 
* Some rhetoric is omitted here. 
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left their strong position and had descended into the plain. If 
the Khan wished to mect them on equal terms, now was the 
opportunity. Let him come before the sun should set, for then 
the enemy would retire to the citadel, and would not come out 
again. When the Khin received this message, ... . [three couplets , 
ho arranged his army in the manner above described, and went 
forward, but as the ground was rough and broken, the troops were 
not able to preserve their formation. The Amirs of the left wing 
were ordered to go in advance, while the centre was to follow 
them. The Amirs of the right wing had many of them advanced 
in the early morning. When the Khan drew near he said: “ Let 
the furee advance slowly, while I ride forward and sce how 
matters are going.” The Khin arrived just as the left wing had 
come up. The men who had been fighting [all the morning], 
secing the Khan arrive, received fresh courage and were overjoyed ; 
fur they had been anxiously expecting him. ‘They now made a 
combined charge ... . [three couplets} and before the centre had 
time to come up, had overwhelined the enemy. 

Khwaja Saki Ali was chief minister [mishrif-i-divan!, and was 
sprung from the Uighurs of Khortsin.’ He had always dis- 
tinguished himself by his extreme valour, but through his 
impetuosity the thread of his life was cut in two. He had been 
one of the first to arrive on the scene of action, and was standing 
with his men in the front of the army, when he saw that tho 
Khin had come. Before all the rest, he throw himself upon the 
contre of the enemy, and allowed the reins of discretion to be 
guided by the palin of recklessness. ‘The infantry archers had 
formed an ambush in a large stream called the Sarman, Khwaja 
Siki Ali, without hesitating, made his horse leap this stream, 
wishing to use his sabre against the cavalry that were standing 
on the opposite bank. But one of those foot bowmen who were 
standing in ambush in the water, shot an arrow into Khwaja Siki 
Ali’s eye, so that it came out at the back of his head, and ho 
immediately fell {lifeless} from his horse. 

In the meanwhile the enemy had been put to rout, having been 
dislodged from their ground by the violence of tho onslaught of 
the Khan’s warriors. Before the whole army could come up, the 
advanced body pushed on, striking and killing, up to the gates [of 
Kashghar|. In a short space of time the King of Kings of tho 
universe, and rightful Lord of the realm, utterly destroyed the 
numerous host together with its weapons and material of war. 
They were only just able to creep, crushed and routed, into the 
citadel and to close the gates. That night the Khan pitched his 
royal camp in the immediate vicinity [of the town], and on the 


' Meaning Uighurs scttled in Khorégsin. This allusion, brief though it is, to 
Uighurs in Khordsin is interesting. Compare Abul Ghazi, pp, 50, 51. 
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morrow, at break of day, again drew up his troops and approached 
the citadel. Butas there was nobody within, except a few soldiers 
lightly armed, he retired to Tukuzitk, where he encamped. On 
the following day, having crossed the river Kara Tazghun, his 
army went and pitched their camp at Tirik, one of the districts 
depending on Yangi-Ifisir, Were they were joined by the 
families [kuch] who were following after them; these they left 
here, and marched on to the gates of the citadel of Yangi-Hisar. 
Tho wen in the citadel did not come out, but there was some 
infantry stationed below the citadel, and upon these Midake 
Bahadur (who has been spoken of already, and will be mentioned 
avain) made a bold attack. As their position was a strong onc, he 
retired, and thoy, in turn, having stood their ground for awhile, 
also retreated. "Nhe Khan remained several days in that neighbour- 
hood, changing his position from place to place, in the expectation 
that, Mirzti Aba Bakr, having collected an army, would be coming. 
Ifo passed nearly two months in those parts, without hearing any 
news of Aba Bakr Mirzt. In the meantime Mirza Ali Taghai 
and ITfaji Mirza, together with a few men from every division, 
conducted forays round about the hills of Sarigh Kul, where 
they became possessed of inuch booty and countless sheep. 

At this time Muhammad Kirghiz came to wait on the Khan and 
was favourably received. He begged to be allowed to go to 
Yirkand and bring back definite news [of Mirza Aba Bakr]. [The 
Khan approving of the plan allowed hin to depart], sending with 
him several persons of consequence. They plundered Arslan 
Bagh, which is two farsikhs from Yarkand, and found much booty, 
which they brought with them, together with the news that 
[Mirzi Abi Bakr] was doing his utmost to collect an army, and 
was giving ont horses and arms to the peasantry and villagers. 
But he had no force on which he could rely. Upon hearing this 
the Khin set out against Yarkand, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


MARCH OF SULTAN SAID KHAN AGAINST YARKAND, AND SEVERAL MATTERS 
IN THE SAME CONNECTION. 


Wien Muhammad Kirghiz brought the news of Mirzi Aba Bakr, 
all the councillors were for marching against Yirkand. If Mirza 
Aba Bakr were to come forth and give them battle, well and good ; 
if not, there was, at any rate, an abundance of corn and other 
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necessarics round about Yarkand. They must lay siege to the 
citadel of Yarkand. If it should fall, Kashehar and Yangi-Hisar 
would naturally fall also. With such projects they moved on 
towards Yarkand, until they came to Sukat, a village at ten farsdkhs 
distance from Yangi-ITisir. 

At this place some of those who had come in flight to Mir Ayub, 
with neither fainily nor dependents, formed a plot [daghdagha] to 
desert and vo off towards Karitigin and Hisir. But when their 
scheme was discovered, inost of them were unable to get away: 
w certain numnber, however, went. While the talk about this 
continued, Midaka Bahadur represented that Kitta Beg had had a 
similar intention. This Kitta Beg is the same person who was 
mentioned in the beginning of this book. Ife was the brother of 
Mir Ahmad Kasim Kuhbnr and when Mir Ahmad Kasim left 
Tashkand, he was in Sairim, which place he kept for himself for a 
whole year. When the Emperor retired to Kabul, and no hopo 
was left him of relief from any quarter, he [Kitta Beg] sent a 
messago to Kasim Khin offering to give up Sairim to him, and 
thus brought Kasim Khan against Tashkand. ‘This ancedote has 
been already told. On leaving the service of Kasim IKhian, Kitta 
Beg went over to the Khin in Andijin. All the Amirs approved 
the words of Midaka Bahadur, who said: “His flight is quite 
proper, because he is Babar Padishih’s subject, and he wished to 
go away. But he must not be put into chains until the matter 
has been more thoroughly inquired into.” When the Amirs had 
confirmed this plan, the Khan said: “ I will myself stand security 
for Kitta Beg, and if he gets away, I will be responsible.” The 
Khin then sent for Kitta Beg and said to him: “ They have been 
telling such and such stories abont you. Now you are a brave 
man. It is not fitting that you should desert us. I have made 
mysclf security for you to the Amirs. If on this occasion you 
show me attachment, your desires shall be satisfied; but if you 
disgrace me in the sight of the Amirs by running away, that 
course is also open to you.” To this Kitta Beg replied: “Iam 
not such a coward as to desert just at the time of battle.” He 
said nothing more, but remained, in silence, in close attendance 
upon the Khan. 

Tn consequence of these dissensions, the proposed march on 
Yarkand was abandoned, and at dawn on the following day they 
set out in haste for Yangi-Ilisir . . . [three couplets], where they 
arrived at midday. There was one circumstance which was 
most propitious for them. When the army that was occupying 
Kishghar heard that the Khin had marched against Yirkand, 
they sent a message to the Amirs in Yangi-Hisar, to the effect 
that the light force in occupation were uneasy on many accounts. 
Ifa few of the Kashghari were sent back to them, they would be 
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of matorial aid to the garrison. The Amirs in Yangi-Hisir 
thinking this reasonable, sent back a large number of Kashghari 
to Késhghar. ‘These men, issuing from the citadel, crossed the 
river of Yangi-Hisir and were proceeding [homewards], when 
suddenly the Moghuls! fell upon them, and the whole body 
became a prey to the Khin’s army. 

At this juncture, the Khan himself came up. The Yangi-lDistr 
men, who were all on foot, had come into the midst of ravines and 
streams, and rough, broken ground, but thoy made a brave stand. 
When the Khin came upon the scene, Kitta Beg pushed for- 
ward and struck Midaka Dahidur, saying: “On that day you 
told me that I was going to run away. Let it be seen to-day, who 
it is that will run away.’ Now Midaka was one of the most 
eminent warriors, and the bravest of the brave. Ho replied: “I 
have been longing for this day for years;” and therewith ho 
pressed forward. ‘Tho two charged forward upon {the enemy | 
[Verses]... . ‘Lhe road down which they rode was very 
narrow ; on one side of it flowed the river of Yingi-Hisar, in which 
the water was surging in waves, while on the other side was a 
deep ravine. The road was wide enough, perhaps, for three horse- 
men to ride abreast. In the middle of this had been placed a gate, 
through which infantry could pass, and in which many soldiors 
in armour were posted, while outside it, others wore engaged in 
discharging their arrows. When these two horsemen charged, the 
soldiers put their backs against the gate. The horso of Kitta Beg 
came up in advance of Midaka’s, and however much the latter 
might use his whip, he was not able to pass in front. When Kitta 
Beg came near, the archers began to aim their arrows at his horse, 
so that it fell on the spot, and Kitta Beg was dismounted. As the 
passage was narrow, the horse fell intu the water, while Kitta Beg 
advanced on foot to attack the soldiers. They, however, placed 
themselves so that hig sword could not reach them, and Midaka, 
coming close after, drew his horse up and said: ‘‘ Peace be on you. 
Let this be a sufficient display of valour ; let us now return.” But 
Kitta Beg replied : “I will not retire until you do.” Now as tho 
arrows were pouring down, like rain, from the gate, and from the 
top of the ravine, Midaka saw that if they advanced, both would 
perish, he therefore withdrew first, while Kitta Beg followed vory 
slowly behind him. The Khan praised Kitta Beg loudly, while 
the people blamed Midaka, who replied : “ It was not a position im 
which we could do the enemy any injury. Kitta Beg, in his 
excitement, behaved like a madman ; if I, too, had made a fool of 
myself, the only result would have been the death of us both. I 
yielded to his passion.” ‘This excuse was approved by some, but 
not by others. 


' Apparently those who were returning from Sukit with the Khan. 
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To be brief, every one took up his quarters [muljdr]| in the 
suburbs of Yingi-Hisir. A few days later, Mir Ayub was carried 
off by a form of dropsy. Towards the end of his illness the Khan 
went to visit him, and he said to the Khan: “I have not observed 
fidelity and loyalty to Babar Padishih [but have broken my oath], 
owing to the instigation of those hogs and bears,” alluding to the 
Moghul generals who had incited him to join in the revolt at 
Histr, which has been mentioned. “ That [broken] oath is now 
lacerating my bowels, and I am being killed by remorse. As for 
those hogs and bears, may God restrain Ilis wrath from them, for 
causing me to break solemn vows.” [Quatrain!.... After the 
death of Mir Ayub, his rank descended to his brother Muhammad 
Beg. 

During those times there were daily engagements, and every 
man was eager to bring into evidence the precious stoncs of bravery 
which he had stored up in the treasure-house of his heart. Among 
those who distinguished themselves, were Midaka, Abdul Vahid, 
Khuddai Kuli Shakivul, and Muhammad Ali Tuman. Other 
individuals displayed their gallantry on one, or two, or threo 
occasions, but as for these four men, there were few battles in 
which they did not do something remarkable, and scarcely a day 
passed without a battle taking place. When it was ascertained 
that Mirzi Aba Bakr did not intend leaving Yarkand, all were 
agreed that Yangi-lHisir ought to be carried by storm, and this 
having been determined upon, they sent off Ali Bahadur (who has 
been alluded to above in the list of eminent Moghuls) to Kazil, 
which is on the border of the desert of Yarkand, that he might 
reconnoitre, and watch the movements of Mirza Aba Bakr. Tf, 
during the siege, he should make a sally, the Khwaja was to return 
immediately with the news, so that [the Khan] might be prepared 
to meet him. 


CHAPTER ALVI. 


TAKING OF YANGI-IISAR! THE KEY TO THE CONQUEST OF THE KENGDOM 
OF KASHGHAR. 


Iv the beginning of Rajab of the year 920, the Khin disposed his 
troops round the citadel of Yangi-Hisir, and pitched his camp so 
close to it, that if gaz-long arrows had been aimed at his tent from 
the top of the citadel, they might have reached the edge of the cliff 
under which he had camped. The intrenchments [murchal] were 
arranged on the following plan. On the north side there was no 
need for intrenchments, becauso the fort was situated on the top 
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of aclitt, which ended in a sheer precipice. Mines would there 
le to ascend the cliff was impossible. For these 


cake no effect, wl 
less on the north side. The first tower 


reasons trenches were use 
on the west, was taken in hi ind by the Whan himself and the 


the centre, who were always in attendanee Upon him ; 
d tone partic atar regiment, but ther names have been 
Another tower on the same side west of the 


mentioneu «wo Ve. 
Khan's -was eutiusted to me, and to my neht were Mirai Ali 


Tachai, Kutluk Minak Mirza, and Babrika Mirzi, who, together, 
were |: ay Ing ‘~omiaine. Dey “ond them, Baba Sar ik Mirzii and Shi lie 


Mirza, and a body of Balin, had charge of another. Farther on 


again, were Mitzi Muhammad Bey and Bey Vurhammad Beg, who 


had chosen fa site fori a third. Beyond them was a tower, the 
gate of which looked due south. To this tower were appointed 
Janka Mirai and Bishks Mirza; while on the south side Munka 
Bee had charge of another mine. At his side was yet another, 
under the supervision of Mir Muhamm: ad, who had lately succeeded 
to the position held by Mir Ayub. Near lum was Mir Nambar, 
then came Ali Mirak Baalis, nest Mir Daim, next Nara Kulik 
Mirzi, then my uncle; and beyond him was the castern gate of 
the citadel, which side, like the nerthern, overlooks a precipice. 
Vor five days and nights all our energies were devoted to digging 
and advancing galleries. 

The first mine that was ready to be tried was the NKhan’s. It 
went off at midnight, and that tower which had raised itself to the 
skies, now fell with a crash, level with the ground; but part of the 
original wall was left standing. On that day every one exerted 
jhuinself to the utmost, and the mines were so far advanced, as to be 
ready to blow up the walls with very little further Jaboar. [The 
strongest of all the towers was the one] given to Janka Mirza and 
sishka Mirzi to undermine, but they made cracks along the wall 
for a distance of about sixty gaz. 

While the siege was thus proceeding, one of Khwaja Ali Baha- 
dur’s men brought in a certain Alika and a few generals. This 
Alika was the son of the commander of the citadel, who was called 
Amin Darugha, and who was one of Mirzi Aba Bakr’s most distin- 
guished Amirs. ‘T'o him had been committed the entire charge of 
tho citadel of Yangi-Ihsir. It came about in this way. Mirza 
Abé Bakr had collected a force in Yarkand and had amassed a 
quantity of arms, hoping to come and relieve Yangi-Uisar. He then 
detached a body of picked men and sent them off to reconnoitre at 
Kizil, with orders to bring back any news they might learn, so 
that he might form his plans accordingly. ‘This body was under 
the command of Pir Ali Beg, the brother of Vali Beg, who has 
been alluded to already. On reaching Kizil, they found that a party 
of Moghuls were reconnoitring In the same district. Maving 
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ascertained his exact position, they fell upon Khwaja Ali Bahadur 
unexpectedly, the same night. The horsemen were sleeping 
soundly, when the din of giving and taking of blows, war cries, 
and trumpets startled them from their sliumbers. ; Verses}... . 
It was a pitch dark might neither moon nor stars were visible--- 
nor could friend be distinguished from enemy. | 'Two couplets | 

.. . All who awoke were mad with confusion at the alarm, 
and were unable to collect their thoughts sufficiently to realise what 
Was pasKIng, SO all fled in dismay, excepting Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 
who did not lose his presence of mind, but stood his ground firmly, 
and called ont to his followers by name. All who heard his voice 
rallie l to his side, till at Ieneth a good number were vathered 
round him, and they too began to call their war-cry loudly. Some 
of those who had been stupefied by the sudden awakening, now 
recovered their senses, and on listening attentively, heard the 
voices calling the war-cry. On this their courage was renewed, 
and they went and rejoined Whwaja Ah Bahadur, They dis- 
charged their arrows in the dark, and fought on till the brightness 
of dawn overcame the shadows of night, when by that light the 
combatants began to see j the real stute of things}, ‘The enemy 
became aware of their small mmmbers, while our men saw their 
own superiority. 

Pir Ali Bee had but a hundred men with him, while Khwaja 
Ali Bahadur had three hundred. Sinee in the darkness they had 
becoine confused and disordered, Pir Ali Beg saw that flight would 
be a cowardly death, while to hold his ground was to die nobly. 
Near to that spot was a garden; within this he tried to defend 
himself. re the sun had reached the meridian, the sun of the 
lives of those men had set. Out of a hundred, only two escaped to 
hear the news that the rest of their party had perished, The 
above-mentioned Alika had been wounded in the fight. To prevent 
his viving information, they did not send him back to his friends, 
but despatched him to the Khan with the heads of the slain hung 
round his neck—the threats running with bleod. Ife reached 
tho Khin at midday, and the heads of these eenerals were sent 
into the citadel as a gift. Alika was then asked for news. Ife 
replied: “ Mirziti Aba Bakr has made all the necessary preparations 
for an expedition, All the people know that he has got horses, 
and arms of every kind, such as coats of mail, horse-armour, and so 
forth ; that nothing is wanting—nay, rather there is a superabun- 
dance of all such things. But he has no generals—no renowned 
Amirs or brave warriors, whose strength and judgment are the 
very foundations of true sovereignty. For all of these, he has 
himself put to death. And now, in order to complete his army, 
he is obliged to choose men from among the peasantry, artizans 
and market-poople, making one a Vazir, another an Amir: the 
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first « Mir and the second a councillor. Tho rustic who has spent 
his life with his hand on the plough, and has never done any 
work but ploughing, how can he begin to wield a sword or hold 
the rems of government? ‘Though he may try ever so hard, J am 
sure he cannot succeed ; such foolish ideas can come to nothing.” 
And he laid much stress upon the improbability of Mirzi Aba 
Bakr advancing. {Our} people, however, did not fully trust his 
words, but suspected that this man, drowning in the whirlpool of 
inisfortune, was employing flattery as a means of reaching the 
shore of salvation. 

About evening prayer time, one of Khwaja Ali Bahidur’s fol- 
lowers brought in another man who had come to him in flight. 
This fugitive reported that Mirzi Abi Bakr, having mustered an 
army, had advanced two farsikhs out of Yirkand, when he deserted 
him. Many were loth to believe this also, and imagined it to bea 
trick on the part of Mirza Abi Bakr, by which he hoped to retard 
the operations against the citadel of Yangi-Tlisir; so they tortured 
this informant till he died, but he persisted in his story to the end, 
and then they believed it. 

All the Amirs were for raising the sieve that same night, and for 
marching out to meet and engaye Mirzit Abi Bakr, before he should 
be joined by the armies of Kishghar and Yangi-Hisir. But the 
Khin said: “I intend to remain at the foot of this cliff until 
Mirzi Aba Bakr comes, and to aim my arrows at the citadel and 
at Mirza Aba Bakr, until Iam killed on this spot. Those who do 
not {wish to| follow my example, let them do what they like.” 
When the Khan had said this, all knelt down before him, saying : 
“ May your exalted majesty’s road be [strewed] with our lives as 
a thousand sacrifices! Who is there among us who hoids his own 
wretched existence more dear than the precious life of the Khin, 
or thinks of his own personal safety first, in this undertaking ?” 
Then all again set to work, with contented hearts, at the mines. 

At daybreak of the sixth day of the siege, the Khin rode round 
all the trenches and infused his own enthusiasm into the hearts of 
his Amirs and soldiers: praising those who had exerted themselves, 
aud ordering to be whipped any who had beon remiss. In this 
manner did he pass round the citadel. As he approached the 
trench of my uncle, some one called out fiom the top of the 
citadel. They listened. Ile was saying: “ Let one of the followers 
of Sayyid Muhammad Mirza come forward ; I have sumething to 
tell him.” Thereupon a inan was sent forward, who [however] 
asked whether Kukildish Mirzi Ali Sayyid Bahadur was there, 
[and if so} had they not better send him [to parley]? [So they 
sent him.] After a short time Ali Sayyid returned reporting that 
Amin Dirugha had spoken as follows: “Sayyid Muhammad Mirza 
is Mirzi Abi Bakr’s brother. For generations past I and my 
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sons have been their servants. In our loyalty wo have, during 
three months, been in peril of our lives, in spite of never having 
enjoyed during forty years, © moment’s security from Mirza Aba 
Bakr. Those whom he wished to kill he killed, and those who 
were left alive were all subjected to violent punishments, such 
as castration—that is to say, depriving of virility—cutting off the 
hands and feet, putting out eyes, and the like. All were sure to 
he exposed to some calamity. In spite of all this, I felt it still my 
duty to remain loyal. Now it Las come to a question of life and 
death; the knife has reached the bone. If Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzi will forget our enmity, forgive our sins, and spare our lives 
and our goods, we will deliver the citadel into his hands and 
become his vassals.” When the Khan heard this message he was 
overjoyed, and sent Ali Sayyid back, saying that their offer was 
accepted. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


DECLINE OF MIRZA ABA BAKR;, FACES CONNECTED THEREWITH, AND THE 
END OF HIS DOMINION, 


One of the worst of the wicked practices of Mirza Abit Bakr was 
that, having laid down the most strenuous and exacting regula- 
tions and observances, he would not be satisfied with anything less 
than the death of any person who should, in the least degree, in- 
fringe them. Having put that person to death for a trifling fault, 
he would become apprehensive of his tribe and relations, and would 
persuade himself that they could never be pacified. He would 
therefore set about their extermination, sparing neither suckling 
babes nor women with child; but punishing them all, from mature 
men to the child at the breast, so that after he had been satisfied a 
thousand times with their death, they died with thankfulness (as 
has been related before). 

In short, towards the end of his life, Mirzt Abi Bakr entrusted 
his army and all military affairs to Mir Vali, placing the adminis- 
tration of the State and the people in the hands of Shah Dina 
Kukildish. These two men fulfilled their duties with the utmost 
possible diligence. 

As has been briefly stated above, Mir Vali succeeded so thoroughly 
in driving the Moghuls and Kirghiz out of Aksu and Moghulistin, 
that for a long time none of them dared come within two or three 
months’ journey of Kashghar.! All the Moghuls crept into Chalish 


| Here, no doubt, the province of Kishghar is meant, 
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and Tmfan, but the Kirghiz were allowed to dwell on this side of 
Issigh Kul. In the same manner, Mir Veli took entire possession 
of certain places in Farghiana, such as Uzkand (which is the most 
important [town] of that province), Ush, Madu, and Jagirak ; all 
of which places lie above Andijin. He also brought under his 
power much of Naratigin and Badakhshan, and the districts of 
Balur and ‘Tibet as far as Kashmir. All this was the achievement 
of Mir Vali. 

Before the battle of Tutluk, my uncle endeavoured to bring 
about a meeting with Mir Vali, in order that they might discuss 
the terms of a peace. [When Mir Vali heard this] he thought my 
uncle must be reduced to straits and in despair; thus he might 
be able to seize him by deception, and send him to Mirza Aba Bakr 
asa present. Ife felt that he could not possibly perform a more 
worthy or important service. These considerations induced Inn 
to assent to the interview. They met at a place agreed on, between 
two lines of men appointed respectively by either side, and they 
began to confer together in a manner suitable to the occasion. 
During the conference, my unele said to the Amits who had accom- 
panied Mir Vali: “ [have a few words to say to Mir Vali; leave 
us.” Thereupon the Amirs rose up [and withdrew); Mir Vali 
alone remained. The few words were merely «a repetition of some 
civilities relating to Mirza Abi Bakr, which he had already uttered 
in the presence of the Amirs. They then separated, and each man 
returned to his own army. After this, occurred the event [battle] 
at Tutluk, which weighed down the scale of Mir Vali in the balance 
of the regulations of Mirza Aba Bakr. Mirzi Aba Bakr asked the 
generals who had been present at the interview what had been 
said ; they told him all that had passed, and added: “ This is what 
was said in our presence, but afterwards Sayyid Muhammad Mirza 
spoke to Mir Vali in private, and we do not know what he said 
then.” When, after the battle at T'utluk, Mir Vali came to Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s presence, the latter asked what Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza had said to him in private, and Mir Vali told him what my 
uncle had said. Then Mirzi Aba Bakr replied: “ But that is 
exactly what he said before all the others ; one does not demand a 
private interview merely to repeat such things as these.” IIe 
said nothing further, but from that moment he began to suspect 
Mir Vali, thinking: “ What Sayyid Muhammad really said to 
him in private he will not tell me; perhaps he is in league with 
him, and is planning my ruin.” So he seized Mir Vali and sent 
him to the Kdzik, together with his brothers. Some of them 
he castrated. And thus did he annihilate all these people for the 
simple question : “ why did Sayyid Muhammad demand a private 
interview ?” and subjected them all to hard punishments and 
bitter suffering. [Verses]... . 
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This is an instance of Mirzi Aba Pakr’s cruelty. Another 
exainple is his treatment of Shah Dana Kukildish, to whom were 
entrusted the affairs of the State and the people, and the control of 
the treasury. He, too, had exerted himself to the utmost in the 
performance of his duties. For example, the flocks of sheep he had 
collected at the conquest of KAshghar were beyond reckoning, and 
when by reason of my extreme youth I could not attend to business, 
and on this account did not attempt to estimate the profits of the 
booty {then taken], T only know that, more than 15,000 sheep fell 
to my lot. No one on that occasion got a smaller share than 
myself, of Mirzi Abt Bakr’s property. ‘The soldiers who had 
accompanied the Khin, and the men from the armies of the Mirza, 
all received an equally large share; and from this, one can form 
an estimate of the whole! In the same manner, his cattle and 
flocks, grain and treasure (which have been mentioned, and will 
be mentioned again), were so numerous and abundant, that the 
intellect is incapable of conceiving the quantity that fell to cach 
man, All this had been amassed under the superintendence of 
Shih Dana Kukildish. 

After the fall of Mir Vali, the Mirzi’s suspicions extended to 
Shih Dina Kukildash, [thinking] that he might say to himself: 
“Mir Vali was a greater man than I am, yet the Mirzi seized 
him: perhaps he will seize me too.” These thoughts had never 
entered Shah Dana’s mind, nor that of anyhody else; he, however, 
seized Shah Dana upon suspicion, saying [by way of pretext] that 
Shih Dana had reduced the value of his property ; and there, in 
front of the seat of judgment {divan-khana|, he ordered people to 
pluck out the whole of his beard and to castrate him; while, as 
soon as his wounds were healed, he sent him to work [in the 
Kazik. | 

In the places of these two [officers] he set up mean creatures 
(ardzil| from among the Amirs; and, though he found himself 
better off than formerly as regards worldly substance, the affairs 
of the army ceased to flourish; for such another commander as 
Mir Vali was not readily to be met with. In the meanwhile, the 
news of the Khin’s march from Andijin to Kashghar received con- 
firmation. [The Mirzi] immediately proceeded to Kashghar, and 
there, in seven days, constructed a citadel, as has been explained 
above. By the time it was known that the Khan had reached At- 
Bishi, which is seven days’ journey from Kishghar, the fort of 
Yangi-Hisir had likewise been filled with stores, arms, and all 
that was fitting and necessary. It was placed in the charge of a 
few officers in whom he reposed confidence—namely, Amin Darugha, 
Jin Hasan of the tribe of Karluk., Kuli Itarji, Ajmaga Akhta and 
Jini Beg Akhta, Mir Vali, Shih Diana, and Muhammad Bee (whom 
he had lately castrated), together with some of their followers, 
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Although he had just taken many of them from the works,’ he 
gave them each horses and arms, saying: “If you prove to me 
your devotion and loyalty, I will again take you into favour.” 

At this juncture, it was reported that the Khin had reached 
Tusheu. [Mirzt Abit Bakr] thereupon set out for Yarkand, giving 
his final injunctions [to the officers} in Yangi-Iisar. He promised 
the people that he would go and muster an army in Yarkand, and 
come to their relief. Upon his arrival at Yarkand he at once set 
about collecting forces. Ife filled the country with horses and 
arms. |‘There was a certain] Ustad Abdal Shaikh, who was a 
perfect master [ustdd], and unrivalled in all kinds of work with 
hammer and anvil. After the fall of Mir Vali and Shah Dana 
Kukildash, Mirza Aba Bakr had set up this Shaikh Abdal in the 
place of Shth Dina, and I have heard [Shaikh Abdal] say that 
there were in the Mirzi’s armoury 60,000 coats of mail [juba] 
and 12,000 sets of horse armour [Aichin|, besides other arms and 
accoutrements, the number of which may be judged by these 
figures. But the army itself was composed of peasants, artizans, 
gardeners, and cultivators of the soil. Upon those he judged the 
most capable among them, he conferred the rank of Mirza. A 
hundred and twenty of them he made his own escort, and the rest 
all received horses and arms. [Three couplets. | 


(1) It takes many a year for the natural stone to become, by the sun's 
power, a ruby in Badakhshan, or an amethyst in Yemen. 

(2) [tis many months before a seed of cotton is ready to be made into a 
robe for a huri, or a shroud fur a corpse. 

(5) It is many days before a handful of wool from the back of a sheep, 
becomes a zealovs shirt or a donkey’s halter. 


...  JTTowever this may be, Mirza Abit Bakr having mustered 
his army, marched with it to a point two farsdkhs distant from 
Yarkand; thence he detached, and sent in advance, some picked 
men, who fell in with Khwaja Ali Bahadur at Kizil, as has been 
told above. [Thus we sce] that the man who was brought before 
the Khin at Yangi-Hisir during the siege operations, and who had 
heen tortured to death, spoke the truth. He had descrted at the 
time when Mirzi Aba Bakr, having led his army two farsckhs 
out of Yarkand, sent forward the advance guard. The man had 
reported exactly what he had witnessed. 

When Mirza Abi Bakr had pitched his camp at this spot, he 
wished to pass his forces in review, but his efforts to do so were 
in vain. For these Amirs, who had been used all their lives to 
handling the yoke [yugh], when they now raised the standard 

1 ae word is Kdér (work), and evidently refers to the Kdzik, or excavation 
WOrKA. 


* A rhetorical passage of onc folio is omitted here. It is chiefly in verse, and 
relates to the imnpousibility of a ploughman making a good soldier. 
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[¢ugh]’ and formed in line, thought they were thrashing corn, 
and got in cach other’s way; nor could they distinguish between 
right and left and centre. When their spirited stecds reared and 
shied, they held on anyhow to the withers, and when, in fear of 
their lives, they pulled at the bridle, and the horse would rear, 
the rider would Jose his control, and slip back on the horse’s 
haunches. If the animal started off, they would throw up the 
bridle and fall, like a drop of sweat, to the ground, heir bows 
got broken, and their arrows fell out [of the quivers]. When Mirza 
Abi Bakr saw this kind of horsemanship —such soldiering and 
such archery—he said: “ With such a troop as this, it would 
be dangerous to try and rob a kitchen-garden” [pdliz|; and he 
returned, dispirited and anxious, to his tent, scriously meditating 
flivht. 

Following this, came news that the citadel of Yangi-Ilistr had 
fallen; and when the people of Kashghar heard of that, they too 
abandoned their citadel and dispersed, On this intelligence reaching 
the Mirza, he felt that further delay was useless [and that the hour 
for flight had come] [Couplet}] .... Therefore, having packed 
up the richest of his clothes and his valuables, having divorced his 
kingdom, and handed Yarkand over to his eldest son, Jahangir 
Mirza, he fled. [ Verses}... . 

Jahangir Mirza, who had passed all his life in seclusion, was of 
a timorous disposition. Finding himself suddenly placed upon the 
throne of a disordered State, he did what he was able in the way 
of government, and then, at the end of five days (hearing that his 
father was at a distance, and that the enemy were near at hand), 
set ont in flight. He collected all the treasure he could carry off, 
and issued a general order that every one might take what he 
wished. Those who were afraid of the Moghuls, accompanied him 
in his flght. The rest fell upon whatever treasure remained, 
plundering the granaries and burning, or destroying, property of 
all kinds. 

Four days after the departure of Mirza Jahangir, Khwaja Ah 
Bahadur arrived with two or three thousand men, and two days 
later the Khin followed, all of which shall be related presently. 
Mirza Jahangir retired to Sanju, which is the frontier on the high- 
road to ‘Tibet, while Mirza Abt Bakr went to Khotan. But, seeing 
no possibility of making a stand in the citadel there, he marched 
on to Kardnghutigh, whither he was followed, in hot pursuit, by a 
party of Moghuls. As the roads wero difficult, it would have been 
hard—nay, impossible, for him to carry off all the property he had 
with him; ho therefore collected it all together, and set it on fire. 
I have heard from those who had charge of it, that there were nine 
hundred mule-loads of embroidered and brocaded garments. Many 


1 A play on the words Yugh and Tugh.—R. ; 
Y 
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of them were embroidered in gold in the European, Ottoman | Tum}, 
and Chinese fashions ; while some of the robes were studded with 
jewels and all kinds of preerous stones. All these were conges 
“n the fire; while his gold and silver vases, cups, and various 
kinds of ornaments set with jewels, and his saddle-bags filled with 
eold-dust, he threw from the bridge into the River Ak-Tash, which 
Hows through the middle of | the valley of; Karinghutigh. He 
killed his ridive horses | fipehdk| and mules; then, taking what 
it was possible tu carry on such a road, set out for Tibet. 

Ou reaching ‘Tibet {Ladak |, he found that all the forts which he 
had garrisoned had been abandoned Jy lis men, who had fled im 
different directions ; so that his forts and treasures had again fallen 
into the hands of the infidels of Tibet. [lence he could do nothing 
in that country. He could discern no shore of safety from amid 
the furious waves of hardship and trial, which tossed around hin, 
Mirzi Ab’ Bakr had now for a space of forty-cight years | so filled 
the book [of life} with black records, that there was no space left 
tu write anything more. Ife had devoted all his energies to 
accumulating earthly goods, and the pen is unable to describe his 
worldly magnificence. But, although he used ostentatiously to 
speak of the next world, and to express hopes of attaining it, yet. 
he never performed an action that did not, as it were, open to him 
a door of hell or shut upon hima gate of paradise. Between himself 
and paradise was a long road... . .* 

In short, in the fulness of time, he reaped the fruits of jis past 
misdeeds ; so that, finding it impossible to remain in Tibet, he 
preferred death to life. Leaving his fainily and children there, he 
departed, saying: ‘Iam going [to give myself up to the Klan). 
It is evident that I shall be killed with the poison of oppression. 
If this happens, bury my body in the sepulchre of my ancestors. 
Although I have not discharged the duties of kinship towards 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi and Mirza Haidar, I beg you to show 
them kindness. And if, contrary to my expectations, they should 
not kill me, I have still a plan [which may be executed |.” With 
such intentions he set out, towards the middle of winter, to visit 
the Khan. On his way, he inet with a party of his own servants, 
whom my uncle had sent into ‘Tibet to fetch hin, threatening them 
with this and that [penalty | if they did not succeed. When Mirza 
Abi Bakr met them, he asked their news; they replied: “ We 
lave been sent to find you:” and then they strung together a few 
hes to try and reassure him. But he did not believe them, and 

' This figure evidently has reference to Aba Bakr’s reign, and not to his age. 
If we count from the death of Muhammad Haidar Mirza in 868, Aba Bakr's 
reign would be thirty-five years; but he was in power over parts, if not the whole 
of the country, at intervals, for some years during the Mirza’s lifetime. It is not 


clear from what event our author dates Aba Bakr’s reign of forty-eight years. 
n 1’ . . . ° e ° 
Vhree lines of rhetoric are omitted here concerning Aba Bakr’s cyil deeds. 
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said: “AL PF want you to do is to take me, livine, before the Khin 
and Sayyid Muhanmad ; after that, you can do what you please.” 
They launched out into professions of readiness to comply with his 
wish. ‘Phen, as it was late, having said his night prayers, he went 
to sleep: and the saying, “ Sleep is the brother of Death,” was 
verified in his case. When he retired to rest, the men of the party 
consulted together, resolved to ent off his head and carry 1t to the 
Khan, [as this would appear an important service] and cause the 
Khan to place confidence in them, 

Bad as he was, these people (should not have] betrayed their 
charge, and used perfidy in place of good faith. However, they cnt 
off his head while he slept and then returned, as shall be narrated 
shortly. Thus were all his subjects—prince and pauper, high and 
low —delivered from his wickedness. | Verses, ete.| 2. 


CHUAPPER NOUV, 
THE CONQUESP OF Wh ASHGIAR, 


Having taken the citadel of Yangi-Iistr, in the manner above 
deseribed, the Khan turned his attention to [the reduction of] 
Kashehar, On the third day he Jearnt that the garrison of Nash- 
char had abandoned their citadel and, taking their horses, liad fled 
to whatever place each thought safest for himself. The Khan’s 
noblo mind being thus, in the most satisfactory manner, set at rest 
with regard to Kashghar, he placed the foot of success mm the 
stirrup of victory, and drew his reins towards Yarkand, confident 
of success and triumph. Te sent Khwija Al Bahadur in advance 
i Verses)... The first stage from Yangi-Hisir is Sathk, and here 
the Khan pitehed his camp. [On the same day] news came that 
Mirza Aba Bakr, having given over Yarkand to the charge of his 
son Jahaneir Mirza, had retired to Khotan. [On hearing this 
news] the Khan hastened still more, and on reaching Kizil heard 
that Jahangir Mirz’ also had fled, and that Khwaja Alt Bahadur 
had entered Yarkand, At the end of Rajab of the vear 920, the 
Khan made his triumphant entry into the town of Yarkand, and 
with the splendour of his glittering sword, he allayed the dust of 
tyranny and enmity [ete]... . 

Refore [his army] entered the town, he sent on Amir Dim Ali 
and Beg Muhammad to occupy Khotan; he also despatched in 
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pursuit of Mirzi Aba Bakr, seven brave generals - namely, Kara 
Kulik Mirzi, Haji Mirza, Sultan Ali Mirzi, Nazar Mirza, Mir 
Kambar, Mirzi Alt Taghat and Beg Kuli Makrit. These seven 
generals started in pursuit with the greatest cagerness. ‘This 
affair having been attended to, the Khin issued a general order 
that every one might go and plunder wherever ho liked. And 
every man in the army who cared tor pillage and booty, immedi- 
ately hastened out | to take advantage of the permission], Only a 
few of the Amirs, aie held phindering to be derogatory, remained 
in attendance on the Khan. Having settled this matter also, the 
victorious Khan mounted the throne of the town. He then went 
up to the citadel Lark), within which were many lofty buildings, 
containing, each of them, rooms and upper-apartments and battle- 
ments, so numerous as to astound the beholder. And these build- 
ines were filled with cloths, chintzes, carpets, porcelain, cuirasses, 
horse-trappings, saddles, bows and other things useful to man. 
All these things had been seized by Mirza Aba Bakr, or procured 
by whatever means he chose to employ, and had been hidden away 
by him, so that no ono might know of their existence, Of such as 
remained over, Mirza Sahaneie had destroyed and wasted as much 
as he was able; and on nis departure had sanctioned a general 
pillage, which, until the arrival of Khwaja Ali Bahidur, was 
carried on by the whole popul ach taking what he could. 
When Khwaja Ali Bahadur entered the town, he, likewise, 
devoted himself to pillage. Seven days later the Klin arrived, 
and he too gave his men permission to plunder right and left. 
Everything in the way of money, as well as the valuable cloths 
and stuffs, had been carried off, but the houses were still full [of 
other things]. Two months after the flight of Mirza Aba Bakr, 
there were still great quantities of cuirasses and the lke, lying 
about the houses and passages, that no one had cared to carry 
away. [Five couplets}... . 

Thus, all that Mirza Aba Bakr had, in the course of forty-eight 
years, amassed with infinite toil, and guarded with savage miser- 
liness, he was finally obliged, with a thousand heart-rendings, to 
abandon ; while the Khan, with one stroke of his pen, gave it all 
over to a general sack, and during two months the dust thereof 
ruse to the sky. [Verses]... . 

At the end of two months, every man returned safely—laden 
with plunder from different directions—and presented the Khin 
with tribute [pishkash], according to the quantity of booty he had 

taken. But the Khan, in order to win the hearts of his people, 
divided the property up into shares [suyurghal] in accordance 
with the old Moghul custom, and distributed it among his soldiers. 
I remember distinctly that some of the Amirs who had come from 
Karanghutagh, presented, besides arms [d/dt] and vases, an Andijan 
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man of gold-dust. Now an Andijian man is sixty-four charik and a 
charik is 400 mithkal From this the extent of the rest of the 
booty may be conceived. 


CITAPTER NELINX. 
STORY OF ‘THE AMIRS WHO WENDT IN PURSUIT OF MIRZA ABA BAKE. 


Wuossé nine Amirs whom the Klin had sent off to settle affairs in 
Khotan and to pursue Mirza Abi Bakr, started off with great 
eagerness and exerted themselves to the utmost of their powers. 
On reaching Khotan, the inhabitants came out to receive them, 
and delivered into their hands all their treasuries and granaries, 
their flocks and herds, and everything connected with these. Mir 
Daim Ali and Mir Beg Muhammad, according to [the Khan’s] 
orders, stayed in Khotan, and occupied themselves with the 
administration of the State and the government of the people. 
The other seven Mirs, like the seven-headed devils fighting on the 
top of the mountains of Kaf, swept on to Karanghutigh, but when 
they arrived there, found that Marzi Aba Bakr had left the moun- 
tains of Karanghutigh, and had gone on to Tibet | Ladakj, in 
which direction it was difficult to follow him. 

When they came to the bridge over which Mirzi Aba Bakr had 
thrown his effects, they found the roads blocked with the carcases 
of the tupehdk horses | three couplets!. .. . which he had killed, and 
of the mules, on which had been loaded the saddle-bags (khachir | 
full of money and stuffs. [do not quite recall whether there were 
900 mules or 900 strings [kitdr)? of mules. They next came 
to the spot where he had burnt his broeades, ete., and saw that 
these valuables were become an ash-heap from which smoke was 
still rising. The gold and precious stones with which these 
clothes had been adorned, were still remaining. These they 
vathered from among the ashes, and found that the jewels and 
rubies had not been affected [by the fire]. Bat the turquoises 
[ firuza| had turned black, and become brittle. No trace of their 

! No doubt Aba Bakr plundered the country and accumulated a large amount 
of property and some treasure, but the exaggerations of Mirza Haidar on the 
subject, in this chapter and the next, are too apparent to require pointing 
out. As regards the Andijini man, if the data he vives are correct, and if the 
mithkal be reckoned at its exact numismatic value of 71°18 grains, the chdrtk 
should weigh 59°32 oz. troy, or, roughly speaking, 5 Ibs. ; so that the Andijani 
man of gold would be nearly 320 lbs. troy and its value some £15,000! 


2 A kitdr, or string of mules or ponies, consists, usually, of four in the hills 
and of five in the plains. 
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original cowur was lett. The rubies | lad] too, si kp see 
little pieces, and had changed to an ugly colour, . l lo pearls were 
veduced to ashes, so that they could no longer be distinguished ; also 
the amber—which had lost all its charm. 

lhe Amirsand their men, having gathered what they could from 
the ashes, again set ouf upon their road, when thoy suddonly 
noticed the boxes of gold-dust shining at the bottom of the river, 
Indeed the jewelry [hali] and vessels of silver and gold, shone forth 
the rays of the stn, as it were, from the depths of tho stream. 
‘They thereupon proceeded to attempt the recovery of these valu- 
allow: from the water. Tho river was rushing over the rocks in 
such a torrent that no one could, hy any device, have entered it. 
So each man prepared a long pole, at the end of which a hook was 
attached. ‘lo reach the bottom, it was necessary to join several of 
these poles together. Now when Mirza Abi Bakr had thrown 
these treasures into the river, he had ordered is men to cut the 
leather cases into pieces, so that the gold-dust might be scattered 
in the water. Dut since the cutting up of the cases took a long 
time, and the Mirza was impatient to go forward, he | finally | 
ordered them to be thrown in just as they were, and thus they had 
remained from that time. 

When they struck the cases, their hooks broke most of them in 
pieces, and [the contents} were washed away by the current. 
Sometimes, however, if aman took ereat care, it did not break, and 
was lifted out of the water. They were found to contain a mule’s- 
load each. Such of the vases and vessels as had handles, or some- 
thing to lay hold of, were hooked up, but nothing was recovered 
upon which a firm hold with the hooks could not be obtained. 
They only secured a very small quantity of the gold-dust; about 
& hundred-thousandth part of the whole. However, they were 
enriched by what they did secure, and got more than enough to 
cnable thein to realise all their desires. At present, as compared 
with those times, all this wealth and all these Moghuls are as a 
mere diop in the ocean. 


CHAPTER L. 


CONCLUSION OF THE STORY OF MIRZA ABA BAKR'S OFFSPRING. 


Arrer the victorious Khin had settled all his important affairs in 
Yarkand, it was discovered that Mirza Jahingir had not followed 
his father into Tibet, but that he had settled down in the district 
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of Sanju. The Khin, thereupon, sent my uncle to bring back his 
nephew, by some means or other. When my uncle reached Sanju, 
Mirza Jahingir came ont to receive him, offering rich gifts, 
and said to him: “It is evident to all, that during my father’s 
reign I lived in retirement and in mortal dread of him. During 
all that time, Pdid not enjoy a single inoment’s sucurity or freedom 
from anxsicty. Fear of violence had always made me_ seek 
seclusion, and thus the eye of ny nature became closed to the 
splendours of wealth and rank, and [have always been obliyed to 
diink from the cup of dissatisfaction. When the evil foundations 
of my father’s realin began to give wav, and his power to ernmble 
from the earthquakes caused by the Khan's forces, he drew me 
forth frome amy corner of seclusion, and set me upon the throne 
of pomp. And T, who during forty-two years, being in fear and 
trembling for my life, had never gained any experience of the 
world, how could T suddenly be expected to supervise a whole State ? 
Besides these difficulties, it was my father’s constant practice, 
whenever he stripped one of his children of the garments of life, 
to lament the unfortunate victiin in my presence, saying: ‘fe was 
a full grown youth. JF dreaded lest he might treat me as Shiruya 
treated Khusrau and Abdul Latif Mirzi treated Ulugh Beg Mirza.’ } 
Hearing such things as this, | endeavoured to the utmost, for the 
sake of my personal safety, to appear very inefficient in my 
behaviour, lTlow shall 1, who have thus spent forty-two years in 
cultivating ineptitude and helplessness, revive, in one moment, the 
Welfare of a State which [iny father} himself has ruined?  More- 
over, | had uo information concerning any of iny father's affairs. 
Nor has any one ever experienced so much as an inconvenience, at 
my hands. Whatever the people have suffered is due to my 
father. ‘Chey do net blame me, nor hold me responsible fur his 
sins. Let me now go to the Khan, and spend the rest of iny days 
In his service.” Words of abject humility, such as these, and 
many inore like them, he continued to pour forth; but my uncle 
comforted him, and conveyed him, together with much treasure 
and many horses, before the Khin. 

Mirza Jahangir was born of one of the daughters of Isin Bugha 
Khan, the youngest brother of Yunus Khin, who was the Khan's 
vrandfather. At the time when Mirzi Aba Bakr captured Aksu, 
the residence of Alacha Khan (which event has been fully described 
above), the fourth daughter of Alacha Khin fell into his hands. 
And he took eare of her and treated her with great honour. 
When she was of age, he gave her in marriage to his son Jahangir 
Mirza. ‘The latter, arriving now in the Khin’s presence, was 

' ‘Phe allusions are (1) to a fable in the Shah-ndmah, where Khusrau is said to 


have been killed by his son Shuruya; and (2) to the murder of Mirza Ulugh 
Beg of Mivari-un-Nahr, by his son Abdul Latif, in the year 1449. 
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received with respect, and this fourth daughter of Alicha Khan, 
whoso name was Khadija Sultin Khinim, also joined the Khan, 
whose full-sister she was. ‘he Khin showed favour to Jahingir 
Mirza, in accordance with the verse, “ 1 will not ascribe to thee the 
sins of others”; and ignoring the crueltics and hideous deeds of 
his father, entered him among the men of trust around his person, 
and promised that feasts should be celebrated in honour of Khadija 
out of regard for her noble birth. 

One night towards the end of that winter, Jahingir Mirza was 
killed in Yangi-Hisir, together with several of his followers. It 
was never known who committed this deed. Every one had his 
own suspicions, but God alone knows the truth. Mirza Aba Bakr 
had many children, Several of his grown up sons he had put to 
death, with the most horrible tortures, for totally imadequate 
reasons, Of those that survived, the eldest and most honourable 
was Jahangir Mirzi, whose fate has been related. There were 
two other sons, named Turingir Mirza and Bustingir Mirza, the 
children of the daughter of Mirza Sultin Mahmud, son of Mirza 
Sultan Abu Said. 

In the spring following the winter in which Jahingir Mirza 
had been murdered, a person was sent to ‘Tibet to bring back the 
family of Mirzi Aba Bakr; his wife, Khanzida Beguin, and her 
elder son, urangir Mirza, were thus brought to Kashghar. In 
conformity with the custom of the Yanga, she was married to my 
uncle, while Turingir remained in the Khan's service, until he 
was drowned in the river. 

Bustangir Mirza did not accompany his mother and brother. 
HTe went from Tibet to Kashmir and thence into Tindustan. (At 
that time Bibar Padishth had not conquered Tfindustin.) From 
Hindustin he retired to Kabul, but although he was [the son of 
the daughter of the Emperor's uncle], his father’s misdeeds made 
him repulsive to the Emperor, so that he could not stay in Kabul, 
but fled into Badakhshan, to Mirzi Khan, who was his maternal 
uncle. Mirzi Khin, however, instead of showing him the affection 
of an uncle, displayed hostility towards him on account of his 
father, Mirzti Abia Bakr; so that he was forced to fly from him 
also, and betake himself to the Uzbeg Shaibin. Suyunjuk Khan 
received him with the utmost courtesy and honour, saying : “ He 
is a human being, and it is incumbent on us to treat him with 
kindness.” 

He is still about Andijin and Tashkand, where he enjoys high 
distinction, and is famous among the Uzbeg for his honourable 
conduct. 
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CHAPTER OI. 
HISTORY OF THE KHAN AFTER THE CONQUEST OF KASHGHAR. 


As soon as the Khan had reduced the State to order, he bestowed 
liberal gifts and rewards upon his followers, especially upon those 
who had distinguished themselves in battle, by their courage and 
dating ; these have been enumerated above. [Verses]... . Tle 
poured down favours, more plentiful than drops of rain, upon his 
soldiers ; and by the splendour of his justice, he dispelled the 
darkness of tyranny which had settled on the inhabitants of the 
country. [Verses]... . The roads which had before been too 
dangerous to traverse, were now jnade so safe and tranquil as to 
become proverbial, that if an old woman were to travel along them, 
bearing a jar of gold on her head, she would not be molested. At 
that time there was a popular song which ran: “ A solitary person 
may carry a jar of gold from east to west, for the respect he [the 
Khan | inspires, causes all corners of the earth to be safe’? But 
what is yet more remarkable, and more creditable, is that if, for 
example, & woman should leave a vessel full of gold and proceed 
on her road, she would, on returning at any time, find it untouched. 
| Verses]... 

Into such a complete state of order did the Khin bring the king- 
dom, that the doors of pleasure and the gates of security were 
opened to high and low alike. And now all the people gave them- 
selves up to wine and song and dancing. [Verses and rhetoric]... 

The entire population of the country, and the Khan and _ his 
courtiers in particular, turned night into day and day into night 
in draining the wine cups; nor did they care to learn of events 
that were passing [around them! [Verse]... . “IT came intox1- 
cated to thy street and [left mad: 1 know not how I camo nor how 
I departed.” Revelling became so much the fashion that sobriety 
was held as a disgrace, and drunkenness as a cardinal virtue. 
These illicit induleenees [mandhi] lasted from Rajab of the year 
920, tothe end of the year 928, after which time the Khan was, by 
the favour of Heaven, defended from exposing himself to further 
censure, as shall, God willing, be related in its proper place. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


ARRIVAL OL AIMAN KIEWASA SULTAN FROM TURFAN ‘TO WAIT ON THE 
KHAN, 


In the middle of this winter, Aiman Khwaja Sultan arrived. ‘The 
explanation is as follows, In the list given of the offspring of 
Sultan Ahmad Nhan, it was noticed that Aiman Khwaja Sultan 
was the full brother of the Khan. After the death of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, when Aksu, on account of the hostility of Amir 
Jabar Birdi, fell under the domination of Mirza Aba Bakr, all 
Sultan Ahmad’s children, together with the tribe [Udos),) migrated 
to Turfan and Chalish, and Mansur Khan reigned in his father’s 
stead. 

All his brothers were in his service, as was also this Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan, till ho attained to adoleseenco, when, at the insti- 
gation of some seditious persons, he laid claim to the throne— 
an act which resulted in an insurrection [Ahuruj] and much 
intrigue. At first Mansur Khan acted generously in counselling 
him to desist and in forgiving him, but finally, since Aiman 
Khwaja Sultin would not cease to uree his claims, Mansur Khan 
ordered him to be put to death. On Yarika Ataka, the Khan's 
trusted servant, was imposed the duty of carrying out the 
order; but he took Aiman Khwija Sultan to (his own] house 
and hid him in an underground [chamber], spreading the report 
that he had put him to death. Not long after this, came news of 
the Khan's victory over Mirzi Abi Bakr, and the conquest of 
Kashghar. [Thereupon] Mansur Khan repented his deed, and 
showed strong marks of regret and sorrow. Yarika Atika repre- 
sented that learned men had said: “*1t is an easy matter to 
deprive a man of his life’s breath; but life cannot be restored to a 
dead man.” T acted in opposition to orders, aud have kept iim 
safe.’ On hearing this the Khan was overjoyed, and expressed 
his gratitude to Yardka Atika, who brought forth Aiman Khwaja 
Sultan from the house. Aiman Khwaja Sultin, on heing set at 
liberty, went to Babajak Sultan, the fall brother of Mansur Khan, 
who had lately settled in Kusan and Dai. 

Vhese places Mirzt Abi Bakr had destroyed, and they had 
remained for some time in ruins, but Babajik Sultan restored 
them. He lives there to the present day. Thence, taking leave, 
[Aiman Khwaja] proceeded to Kishghar, and when the Khan heard 

* Tt is not clear what wlus, or tribe, is alluded to, Probably the family of 


Ahmad Khin, together with their relations and retainers, is all that is meant; 
but the word aus is nowhere else used in go restricted a sense. 
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he was coming, his joy knew no bounds; a new delight sprang up 
in his heart. In accordance with his frame of mind, he began to 
sing: “Har dam az in bagh bart airasad: Téa tire tiza tari 
mirasad,” (At that timo Doften heard the Khan sing this song. ) 
(Couplet] .... The Khin did all that was possible to make the 
reception of Anuan Khwija Sultan a splendid one, and in his 
affection, honoured him so far as to go ont himself and receive him 
Vistihbal], Te treated lim as a brother in his domestic life 
Ibuyutat!, All that winter was spent in entertainments and 
banquets, and with the setting in of spring, princely feasts were 
celebrated in honour of Aiman Khwaja Khin. The Khin selected 
men {as retainers} for him from among all the Moghul tribes. 
Sirik Mirza, a@ Dughlit and nephew of Mir Jabar Birdi, was 
appointed to be his Ulusbey. The greatest of his Amiis of the 
right wing [baranghar), namely, Munka Beg (who has been men- 
tioned in the battles of Kashghar), Nazar Mirza, brother to Mir 
Ayub Begyik, and others, together with a select band chosen from 
ainony the various tribes and Ulus of the Moghuls, were sent to 
Aksu {with Aiman Khwaja The inhabitants of Aksu also, 
whom Mirzt Abi Bakr, after conquering the place, had led away 
to Kashghar, were now permitted - nay, rather urged—to return, 
all together, ‘Thus, in the beginning of the year 921, Aiman 
Khwaja Sultan repaired to Aksu. 

At the time of his conquest, Mirza Aba Bakr had laid waste 
Akst and all its dependencies, and had carned its inhabitants 
away to Nishghar. Ife had also placed a lightly armed | janida| 
garrison in Uch,! which is a strong place. This garrison carned 
on a little cultivation of the soil. When [the Khan] conquered 
Kashghar, he immediately sent to Uch to fortify it, in the same 
way that Mirza Aba Bakr had done. Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
setting ont at once, proceeded to Uch, and there pitched his camp. 
Having restored the cultivation of the town and its districts, he 
went on, during the second year, to Aksu, where he rebuilt the 
citadel. The rest of Aiman Khwaja Sultan’s life will be told: in 
a fitting place. 


' By Uch is meant, no doubt, Ush-Turfan. 
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CHAPTER LITT. 


THE KILAN (IN SPITE OF PAST ILL-TREATMENT ) CRAVES AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MANSUR KHAN AND SUBMITS TO HIM, 


Tne Almighty Creator, at the beginning of the world, so o1dained 
that nothing but good should proceed from those beings whom ITe 
had endowed with laudable qualities and a praiseworthy character, 
so that even when treated badly, they should return good for evil. 
This truth is instanced by what follows. 

It was explained at the beginning of this book, that the Khan 
was in Moghulistan with his bra ther, i that the Kirghiz were sub- 
ject to hen, and that they lived in comparative comfort and 
security, till Mansur Khan led an expedition against them. ‘The 
opposing armies met at Chirun Chilik,? and a fierce battle ensued, 
in which these two brothers were ultimately defeated. On this 
account they were unable to remain longer in Moghulistain, and 
all other asylums in the world being closed to them, they were 
obliged to retreat into the province of Farghana. Sultan Khalil 
Sultan, the Kban’s brother, was drowned by the Sultans of Shahi 
Bee Khan in the river of Akhsi, while the Khin himself was 
thrown into prison, whence he finally escaped to Kabul in the 
guise of a kalandar. The details of these events have all been 
given above. It was at the hands of Mansur Khan that the Khan 
suffered all these calamities. [Verse].... The enmity of brother 
to brother is worse than that of other foes. But when the Khan 
had laid the foundations of a lasting State, had collected a countless 
host and gathered round him the most distinguished warriors 
[verses]... . the surrounding rulers began to be sorely afraid of 
his might and majesty. More especially [was ho feared by] 
Mansur Khin, who, having fled from Mirzi Abi Bakr, had retired 
to Turfin and Chilish, and now had neither strength to oppose, 
nor place of refuge to fly to. he saying: “Alas! they have 
stopped my road on six sides,” now became applicable to Mansur 
Khin. Furthermore, Aiman Khwaja Sultan had attached himself 
tu the Khan, who recounted to him all he had endured at the 
hands of Mansur Khin, and opened afresh bis old wounds. 

All the chiefs of the State, and the nobles, were unanimous in 
wishing to lead an army against Mansur Khin, and to attack 


’ Khahi Sultan. 

? ‘his pluce has been mentioned before under the same form. I cannot iden- 
tify it, but it seems just possible that it may be the same as the Jarun mentioned 
in the account of one of Timur’s invasions of Moghulistan. If this is the case, 
it lay probably not far to the eastward of Sairim—perhaps about the upper 


waters of the Talis. 
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Turfin. They represented that: “When he had the opportunity, 
Mansur Khan did what has been related; if he is given his own 
way, he will do such things as cannot be told. It is therefore 
fitting that we should fall upon him at once, and in such a way 
that our minds may be set finally at rest with regard to him.” ‘T'o 
this the Khan replied : “The duty of the young is obedience ; that 
of adults is favour [indyat}. If the young neglect their duty, it 
is incumbent upon their elders to correct them. ... 1 At this 
time, the elder brother is in the place of the father. ‘lo him repa- 
ration can be made for disobedience to the father.” Tle then sent 
several ambassadors [to speak as follows]: ‘“ What I have suffered 
from my elder brother (that is to say, Mansur Khan) was all on 
account of my own shortcomings. Kven if this were not the ease, 
the elder brother is the father’s successor, and although he has 
treated his younger brother with the reverse of kindness, how 
should this younger brother venture (in his position of son) to 
overstep the prescribed limits? [Verse]... . Forgiveness for 
past offences is now humbly solicited. May they all be swept from 
the recesses of your blessed memory. I would, moreover, crave 
fur permission to kiss the carpet at your noble feet. From our 
| meeting | many advantages will result. One of them being that 
you will wash away, with the water of good-will, the stains of my 
offences. Another that (thanks be to God) from this victory our 
friends will derive strength and elation, while our enemies [will 
furesee | disaster and despair. If we meet in harmony, our troubles 
will be at an end, and the backs of all evil-wishers will be broken.” 
Many other advantages were mentioned, which it is needless to 
repeat. | Verse]... . 

When Mansur Khiin saw all these ambassadors arrive, one after 
the other, bearing costly gifts, his soul, which had risen to his lips,’ 
was refreshed with unbounded joy. After much passing backwards 
and forwards of envoys, and the discussion of preliminaries, an 
interview was arranged. 


' Three lines of rhetoric, on the disobedicnce of children, are omitted here.—R. 
* Or: “was about to trke flight”; 7e., from fear.—R. 
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CHAPTER LLY. 
TRANSACTIONS OF MANSUR KHAN, 


Mak context here demands some further dotaths of the life of 
Ife was the eldest son of Sultéin Ahmad Khan, 


Mansur Ihin. Khia 
The experiences of Sultin Ahmad Khan's 


son of Yunus Nhian. 
elder brother, Sultin Mahmud Ihwhan (which have been touched 


upon in their proper place in this book, and will be mentioned, in 
detail in the First Part, are briefly as follows. 

(Sultin Ahmad Khan | dismissed the old) Amirs of Yunus Khan, 
and set up in their places some mean persons rarazil| whose flattery 
suited the Khin’s nature. ‘lo these men he gave up the manage- 
ment of all important affairs of State, and they, with their narrow- 
minded views and want of judgement, so worked upon the Khan, 
that he estranged his old friends-.-that is to say, the Uzbeg Kazik 
and the kings of the Chaghatai—-and made new ones of Tis old 
enemies, thinking that they would be his true allies; but these [in 
the end] ruined him. 

Thus Shihi Beg Khan, after he had, with the assistance of 
Sultin Mahmud Khin, defeated the Chaghatai and conquered 
Mavara-un-Nahr, turned against Sultin Mahmud Khin and took 
Tishkand [from him|. [Verses;.... When Sultan Ahmad Khan 
heard of the helpless condition of Sultan Mahmud hin, brotherly 
love Legan to glow in his heart. Seizing the skirt of fraternal 
affection with the hand of resolution, he, in the course of the year 
907, set out towards Tashkand to the relicf of his brother, leaving, 
in his own place, his eldest son Mansur Khin, with absolute 
authority and power over the whole of Chilish, Turfan, Bai, Kus, 
Aksu, and Moghulistin.' The events that now followed in Tash- 
kand have been already related. When Ahmad Khin returned, 
defeated and sick, to his capital Aksu, he was met in state by his 
son Mansur Khin. After entering the city, he became anxious 
about his illness, and sent Mansur Khan away to Turfin, where the 
latter remained till his father’s death, when he returned to Aksn. 

ut Sultan Mahmud Khan, despising the sovereignty of Aksu, left 
if and went to Moghulistin. [Verses]... . 

Mansur Khan continued to dwell in Aksu, and Amir Jabiar Birdi 
in Uch. This Amir Jabar Birdi was a Dughlat, and filled the 
post of Ulusbega under Sultan Ahmad Khan, by whom he had 
been held in the highest honour and esteem. Indeed, he was a wise 


1 The ycar 907 uw. fell in 1501-2. At the time, it will be remembered, Abi 
Bakr was in possession of the rest of the Moghul dominions, 
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man and worthy of the rank he held; for he was without an equal 
as an administrator, | Verses! .. . In those turbulent days he was 
of the greatest value. But Mansur Khan, for the reason explained 
above uamely, that heirs are aot tlways able to estimate the 
valive pol their Mhevitance | purposed pretines Amir Jabr Bird 
do devth, saying: “ Until | have put him ont of the way, | shall 
never feel safe on the throne.’ Asa fact, the very reverse of this 
was true, When Amir Jabir Birdi [became aware of this design ], 
though he lamented and bewailed the imatter much, he exerted 
himself in every possible way to avert the lmpending danger. Ie 
eontinned to carry on the Khiain’s business and offercd explanations 
lxnihandn gaft, But it was of no avail: he saw that nothing nt 
his death wonld satisfy the Khan. He therefore set about planning 
his own safety, and sent a messenger to invite Mirai Ald Bakr to 
COME. 

Now this had been the Mirzi’s intention, indenendently of the 
invitation, so he marched at onee and appeared, like a flash of 
Hehtuine, at the head of 50,000 men.  Agnir Jalir Birdi offered 
him the best presents he could command, and Timeself! became the 
euide yecok of the anny. THe went in advance, while Mirza Aba 
Bakr followed affer, Mausur WKhin, being informed of these move- 
nents, took away as inany inen as he could muster and [started for 
Turin), while the rest, together with some of the Amirs, stayed 
to defend the citadel of Aksu. Mirzi Aba Bakr came up, and 
took the citadel by storm; then, forming a junetion of his troops, 
with those of Amir Jabir Birdi, he conducted forays against Bai 
and Wusan. All the inhabitants of those distriets were carried off 
to Aksu, so that the country became entirely depopulated. 

Then Amir Jabar Birdi said sto Mirza Aba Bakri: ‘lt must be 
quite evident to vou, that TP have now evone to too great lengths ever 
to expeet proteetion at the hands of the Moghul WNhakdans. Tor I 
have treated them as no one ever treated them before. TP have 
scattered to the winds of perdition their throne, kingdom, and 
men: their wives and children. My loyalty now prompts me to go 
again, and utterly devastate Bir, Kusan and Aksu Land to carry off 
the inhabitants to Kashghar], while Uch must be defended by a 
light-armed [jaridi | foree. My household and family shall remain 
with you. You must give ime leave to go to Chalish and the 
mountains around, and LI will drive all the inhabitants into your 
hands, in order that I may make an end of the Moghul Khakans, 
and have no longer any cause to fear them.” Mirza Aba Bakr 
highly approved of these plans, and having allowed Amir Jabir 
Birdi to depart, carried off his family, together with all the Moghul 
people. Thus did Amir Jabar Birdi make his wives and family a 
sucrifice for his own life; for, with the exception of two sons, he 
sont them all-—thongh with many misgivings | tft |—to Kash- 
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ghar. Ife displayed so much energy in the whole matter, that he 
won the entire confidence of Mirzi Abi Bakr, who, leaving his 
army with him, then returned. 

Amir Jabar Birdi drove the inhabitants out of all the towns, 
districts, open country, and uplands. ‘Phe owls were left im 
possession of the cities and villages, while the plains were made 
over to the antelopes. 1 would be impossible to give an idea of 
the numbers of the flocks and herds, and the quantity of treasure 
that he took in those countries and cities, all ef which he carried 
back to Kashehar. Mirzi Aba Bakr entered Kashehar in great 
pomp. Mir Jabtr Birdi having conducted countless forays with 
Mirza Aba Baki’s army, at leneth left it: he himself going into 
Moghulistin, while the army retumed to Kashghar, driving the 
flocks before them. 

Meanwhile, Mansur Khan repented of the destens he had enter- 
tained avainst Amir Jabar Birdi, and saw that prosperity was 
impossible without such men as he. So he sent a person after 
hin, with apologies and entreatics to return. Mansur Khan was 
born of Mir Jabar Birdi’s sister. Mir Jabar Birdi knew that 
Mansur Khin was sorry for what he had done ; he therefore made 
an end of the quarrel Laz aiza barkhasta!, for he saw that if he 
did not go quickly, the effect. of separation would be the entire 
destruction of Mansur Khan. So having aceepted apologies and 
strenythened matters by concluding a covenant, lie set forth [to 
visit Mansur Khan]. 

There is a story current at the present time, which is very 
appropriate, and which Io give here. Talkhak dicd in Tirmiz. 
Before dying, he expressed a wish that he might be buried at a 
certain cross-way, that his tomb might be high, and that on it might 
be inscribed in large letters : “ Every one who passes by here and 
repeats the Fatiha tor my soul, may he be cursed: and if he do not 
repeat it, may his father be cursed!” Those who were present 
langhed, and asked : “ But how can one avoid both these curses ?” 
[The dying man] replied: “There is one means of escape, and 
that is to keep away from Tirmiz.’! This saying applies to the 
situation of the Moghul Khakins and Dughlit nobles. For 
[they reasoned |, if they imitated Mir Jabir Birdi [in his behaviour 
towards Mansur thin], they would save their own lives, but 
would be accused of ingratitude and disloyalty ; if, on the other 

' Tirmiz is sometimes found written Termedh. The city was, in the early 
Middle Ages, a famous seat of learning and commerce, and stood on the north 
bank of the Oxus. It was destroyed during the campaigns of Chingiz, but was 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century, about two miles away from the river bank. 
During the first half of the fifteenth century, the new town was visited and 
described by the Moorish traveller Tbn Batuta, who speaks of it as a great city 
provided with fine markets, numerous gardens, and traversed by streams, It has 


now passed almost out of existence. (Sce Defrémery’s Lbn Batuta, iii., pp. 56, 
o7, and Yule in Wood’ 
57, ule in Wood’s O.cus, p. xx.) 
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hand (following the example of my uncle), they remained faithful, 
and stood round the tomb of the late Khan, wailing and weeping, 
their heads would be struck off then and there: though it might be 
said of them that they were incapable of a cowardly action. The 
result of remaining in the service [of the Moghul Khans] will in 
the end only be to gain the name of cowards or traitors. [ There- 
fore, if may be said, the only way to avoid these two bad names, 
is not to remain in the service of the Moghul Khins, nor to 
near them. ] 

As my maternal uncle Mahmud Khan has said [couplet in 
Turki]... .: No one cver met with fidelity from the world or its 
people. Oh, happy that aman who has nothine to do with the 
world!” ' | Vorses.| oo. . 

ut the pearls of these intentions found no place in the shell of 
the Moghul Khakdan’s cars. 2... 7 Thanks be to the Most High 
Giod that this servant has at leneth found the means of avoiding 
them. Tt were also preferable to abstain from further words on 
this matter. 


co 
go 


To return to the thread of my narrative. Mansur Klin, having 
eiven hin every possible assurance of safety, took Ainir Jabir Birdi 
hack into his service, and after the return [of the Amir], the Nhin’s 
affuirs began ayain to lnprove. 

From the year 910, which is the date of [the commencement of | 
Mansur Khia’s disturbed and turbulent reign, to the year 922, the 
date we have now reached in our history, Mansur Khan lived in 
Chialsh and ‘Turfan. During this period many important events 
occurred. In those times the brothers [of the Khan's family | 
quarrelled among themselves, and everybody in the Moghul tribes 
was rebellions. On this account, Mansur Khian dismissed the Arlit 
—an ancient order of Amirs—and, bringing the Kirghiz into his 
power by stratagem, put many of them to death. He once went to 
war with the Kalmik, and won a signal victory over them. 

After these events, his government began to assume an orderly 
shape, which was due to the wisdom and tact of Mir Jabar Birdi. 
Towards the end of this period, Babajik Sultin separated himself 
from Mansur Khin, and together with his following, procceded to 
Kusan. Mansur hin pursued him, in person, and besieged him. 
His object, however, was not to destroy Babajak Sultan, so he 
sought terms of peace. The answer he received was: “.Aiman 
Khwaja Sultin was also [your] brother, and him you killed lke a 
stranger. What reliance can L place in you, that [should make 
perce?” Now Aiman Khwaja Sultin had devised treasonable 


!'The Persian is not clear in the aboye passages. I have, therefore, followed 
the Turki.—R. 

* Here are omitted a passage of two lines containing an untranslatable play 
on words, and some verses.—R, 

* Al. 910 to 922 would be 15Uf to 1516 A.p. 
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plots, and on this account Mansur Khan had ordered Yarika Atak 
to put him todeath, but [instead of this} Yanika Atika had hidden 
him in an underground place, as has been already related. When 
Babajik Sultin mentioned the affir of Aiman Khwaja Khan, 
Varaka Ataka saw tho Khan was much distressed, and represented : 
© Thad the presumption to disobey the order, [and did not put him 
todeath)].” Thereupon Mansur Khiin fell to commending Ya rake 
Atika, and Aiman Khwaja Sultan was brought out. After this, 
Babajak surrendered, and peace was made. Mansur hhan then 
returned, while Aiman Khwaja Khan went to Kashghar, as has 
been mentioned already.  Babajak Sultin stayed on in Nusan, 
where he is to this day. 

After this occurrence, negotiations for a peace cnsued between 
the Khan and Mansur Khan. Mansur Khitn came forth from 
Turfan, Kusan, and Bai, and sent Mir Jabar Birdi in advance. 
‘The mecting, which shall be described below, took place in the 


-m) 


plains of Arbat.? 


CHAPTER LY. 
BIRTH OF ISKANDAR, 


Ty the month of Jumida IT. 921, new fruit was added to the tree 
of the Khinate. ... .2 As the Khan was the grandson of Shah 
seoum, who was descended from = Zulkarnain, he was called 
Iskandar. Learned men have found chronograms for this child’s 
birth. Among them was Maulana Mahammad Shinizi, who was 
one of the great Ulama, being not only versed in all the sciences, 
Dut also a skilled physician. For a space of thirty years he 
rendered praiseworthy services to the Moghul Khakdans, and was 
appointed Sadr-i-Sudix. Some details of his Jife will be given 
below. He discovered the chronogram : ‘ Shah-i-Ishandar fur” a 
king equal in power to Iskandar], Khwaja Nur-ud-Din Abdul 
Vahid Tuhuri Kazi, who shall also be mentioned, found the dato 
in: “Nakhl-i-[ram” [the tree of Iram}. Many discovered : “ Lash- 
kara shikan” [army breaker]. There were many more, but T have 
given as many as I can remember. 

At that time, the Khian’s health was somewhat affected by his 
excessive wine-drinking. Ile, therefore, went to Moghulistin 
hoping to restore his health by a change of air. On his return, he 

' Arbit, Arwit, or Arurdt, is marked on most modern maps to the north-cast of 
Aksuiand west of Bai. There was (and perhaps is still) a place called Arawdn, 


near Ush in Eastern Farghina. 
? Five lines ef rhetoric omitted. 
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said to mo: “'l'o you, who are like a son to me, I have given my 
dear sister, who is a pearl in the shell of the Khauate. My hope 
is that if a child should be born to you, [ may be a father to 
him as wellas you. Thus, a child with two loving fathers ; two 
fathers with ono happy child. Butsince you have, up to this time, 
no offspring, you must louk upon this son of mine { Iskandar] as your 
child, so that what [ hoped of you, you may realise in ine. If 
eventually you should have a son, he will be a brother to this child ; 
if you should have no children, you will have no need of another 
son.” Favoursand kind words such as these, did he express to me 
and his sister; we accepted them with gratitude, and feasts were 
instituted and presents given. Tho life of Iskandar shall be 
presently rolated. 


CHAPTER LVI, 


REBULLDING OF ASU AND NEGOTIATIONS OF THE AMBASSADORS OF 
MANSUL AHAN AND THE WAN, 


Aiman KuwAst Sunrix, having been sent to Aksu, departed 
thither, and in the spring set about rebuilding the town, whilo 
ambassadors went backward and forward, between Vansur Khan and 
the Khun, to arrange a friendly settlement. In the summer the 
Kham’s health beeame mach impaired by excesses in wine-drinking, 
as was stated above, and he was finally seized with ague [lap 
larza},  Maulina Shirazi, who was a talented man and a skilled 
physician, and who had spent all his life in attendance on the 
Khaus, pronounced a change of air to be needful. So the than 
betook himself to a place in Moghulistin, not far from Nashghar. 
Putas he did not yet trust the people of Kishghar, he left me in 
Yarkand, while he himself went on his way. 1 did all £ could to 
keep order in the country. At the end of the autumn the Khan 
returned from Moghulistin, in good health; the pure air of those 
plains having cured him of the malady which indulgenco in wine 
had produced in him, Ile alighted in Yarkand, 


CUAPTHER LVIT. 
DEATH OF HAZRAT MAULANA MUHAMMAD KAZI. 


In different parts of this history, the life of Mazrat Maulana has 
been told, down to the point where he went to Akhsi and its depen- 
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dencies. Wherever he stayed the people received the blessing of 
his converse. In that province he gained many followers and 
devotees, all of whom were honoured by witnessing some miracle 
or wonderful act. | Verses]... . 

When the Khan left Akhsi, Hazrat Maulina remained there. 
When Suytnjuk Khin came to that town, ho waited on Hazrat 
Maulana and entreated him to honour 'Tashkand with a visit. He 
went to Tishkand, but a short time afterwards died ..... 
| Verses and rhetoric)... . [is intimates and followers discovered 
the date of his death in“ Nukd--Nhwdja Ubaid Ullah” (= 9221." He 
was between sixty and seventy years of age, was versed in all 
sciences, and wrote several interesting and profitable works. 

This tracts are text-bouks for the pious. Among his compositions 
1s the Salsalat al Arifin, written in excellent style. Lt is divided into 
three parts. The first of these treats of the manners of Shaikhs 
and the conditions of discipleship. The second part contains the 
life of Ilazrat Ishin, together with the truths and sayines he 
uttered In various assemblies, in the language of the country : also 
sume of his miracles and wonders. The third part comprises the 
sayings and miracles of various pions men, ‘The tongue is 
incapable of adequately praising this book. There are about fifty 
Darts, 

Besides this work, he composed many punphlets | casi. Mmone 
them are answers to certain questions Which, mm the course of 
different mectines [majlis', Thad the prestunption to put to him. 
These, together with some rules and maxiins, he put inte book 
furm, but never found an vecasion of giving if to me. After his 
death, however, his son and successor, Maulindg Nuth-nd-Din 
Ahmad, sent it to me, and [have copied the whole of if, as it stood, 
into this work. I know well that, with my lack of literary 
capacity, this rough copy, written by the pen of carelessness, with 
the help of ignorance, will have Dut small merit in the eyes of 
critics; but L trust that the embodiment. of the pamphlet will 
bring a blessmg on my work, and that my shortcomings may be 
overlooked. I look to the Pardoner of all Sins to forgive me my 
fantts and crrors in this Epitome, in consideration of the truths 


’? 


contaimed in {the Hazrat's} pamphlet. | Verses)... 2 


The year 922 1. bevan 5 Feb. 1516. 

“As the Maulana’s pamphlet has no reference whatever to the history of the 
Moghuls, or to any historieal subject, it is omitted. ft is a purely. religious 
treatise, but is not, [ believe, what is usually known as the Selsadat ud Avifin. 
[t occupies about four folios of the Persian texts. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 


MEETING OF MANSUR KITAN AND SULTAN SAID KITAN, AND CONCLUSION 
OF PEACE BEPWEEN ‘HLEM. 


THe winter was passed in Yarkand, in feasting and merry-making, 
As ‘Turfin was a two months’ journey from Kashghar, the 
negotiations of the ambassadors, the settlement of the place of 
mecting and other preliminaries lasted a whole year. In the 
mouth of Moharram 922, the Khan started for Aksu. [ Verses | 

... Ife entered Washehar du great pomp and splendour. [On 
the rowd) Thad a fall from my horse and dislocated my right 
elbow ; it was a bad accident, and Do was confined for some days in 
Kashehar before getting well. As soon as the pain began to abate, 
the Khan set out again, while To remained a few days longer in 
NKashghar, On my arm becoming cured, I followed the Khan and 
came up with him at Jai Tuba, whence we proceeded stage ly 
stage to Uch. [Verses]... . 

At that time Atman Khwaja Sultia was living in Uch, for Aksu 
was not yet habitable. On the WKhan’s approach, he came ont to 
meet him with gifts (verses)... . and invited Ii to come and 
bless his house by alighting there. We entertained the Khan with 
regal banquets. | Verses} . 0.0... (Departing again| the Ithan 
passed Aksu and pitched Ins royal camp at a place called Jam, 
while Mansur Klin, coming from the opposite direction, reached 
Arbat, which is seven farsdkhs from Jim. Mir Jabir Birdi now 
came and waited on the Khan, and finally settled [under what 
conditions the two Nhins were to meet]. The two armics were to 
advance and stand opposite each other in battle array ; hostages 
were then to be exchanged; the two Khans were to come forward, 
each attended by thirty men selected from his own army, and 
were to mect between the two lines (of troops}. As soon as these 
plans had been agreed upon, 1 was sent to Mansur Ahan as a 
hostage. Aziz, Birdi was appointed to select the men who were 
to accompany Mansur Khin. Twas received with much affection 
and fricndship by Mansur Kluin, who poured down honours upon 
my head. | Verses}... - 

Whon the King of tho Hast placed his foot upon the steps of the 
throne of the firmament, and brought the whole world under the 
sway of his brightness, repulsing the powers of night, Mansur 
Khan set his noble foot in the stirrup, and having drawn up his 
troops, rode forth. On reaching the trysting-place, he sent for 
Bibajik Sultiu and Shah Shaikh Muhammad, who were his full 
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brothers, and enjoined them to exercise caution and judgment. 
Aziz, Birdi Agha, standing at the head of the passage [between 
the lines!, told) off exactly thirty persons. From the side of 
Mansur Khan, Sthib Danlat Begum, sister of Mir Jabar Birdi, and 
Mahim Khanim, sister [| keaushira | of Mansur Khin, were given as 
hostages, ‘Phe Ithian advanced from the other side, accompanied 
also by thirty persons, At the meeting-place between the armics, 
awnings 'sdye-ban) were erected, (Coupleti .o. 0. 0. Mansur, 
advancing first, went and seated himself upon a throne under the 
shade of the awnings. i Conplet| .. 2. Then the Khan came, 
and dismounted at a respeetfnl distance. [Couplet) .. 

When he had approached within the distance assigned by the 
Moghul custom, he tell on his knees tram cad Although Mansur 
Klan was the elder brother, he got up, advanced towards the 
Khan, and embraced him affectionately ‘couplet lh oo. 2063 then 
taking him by the hand, he walked towards the throne. When 
Mansur Khan was seated on the throne, the Khan rose up and 
returned to the place where he had first made his obcisanca, 
(Two conplets . 2... Me then offered him sueh presents as 
became the dignity of both: while Mir Jabar Birdi, in presenting 
the wifts » pishhash. to Mansur, made an cloqnent Siceeh 1, as Is the 
eustom of those who observe the Tura. Mansur Khin was pleased 
with his words, and aceepted all the gifts. The Nhian having 
knelt again, stood with his arms respect tally crossed on his breast, 
Mansur Khan then invited him to come and sit at his side, sayings 
“T know Lam your elder brother, but why should you, with vour 
high rank, be so modest before me, who am inthe place of a father 
to yon?” The Khan, having once more made obeisanece, expressed 
his profound respect for Mansur Khan, and returned to his seat. 
Mansur Khan called him forward again and repeated what he had 
said before, but with greater emphasis. Ile, moreover, took the 
Khan by the hand and drew hin towards Inmself, when the Khiin, 
having knelt again, took a seat beside lum. (Couplet| 2... 

Mansur Khin began by asking: “Tow did you fare in those 
disturbed times?” "To which the Whin, with every token of 
respect, replicd: “ Misfortuncs that end in success - separations 
that terminate in union - are not temembered, The sweetness 
of the end causes the Jitterness of the beginning to be forgotten. 
L'Ewo couplets} 2.0.0.0 hanks be to God, that in one moment 
reparation can be made for what lias happencd during long years.” 
They went on, then, to discuss policy, military tacties, and justice ; 
they also swore a solemn oath to remain at peace, and to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship. By the time they had finished all their 
business, the day was also ended, Mansur Khan next gave the 
Khan rich presents in the shape of horses and silver, brocades 
and embroidered robes. At the hour of bidding farewell, they 
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embraced once more, and exchanged the clothes they were wearing 
and the horses they were riding. They finally separated in the 
most fricndly manner, and cach went back to his own army. 

When Mansur Khin ieturned to his own ranks, he called for 
me and explained all the particulars of the interview, as J have 
given them above. ‘Thus conversing, he accompanied me from his 
troops to the camp. THe said: © The thirst of longing and the 
hunger of absence cannot be satisfied with this small quantity of 
the wine of union.” {Verses} 2... Ele continued to sneak in 
such terms until we arrived at the camp, which we did at about 
the middle of the first watch of the ni¢ht. At sunrise Mansur 
Khan sent for me, and loaded me with favours and distinctions 
becoming his own greatness. Ife then permitted me to return, 
and having travelled all night, I reached the Khin [on the 
following day!. The Khan told me what Mansur Khir had said, 
and showed marks of regret at separation from him. The result 
of this peace was that soldiets and civilians—in fact, every indivi- 
dual— enjoved full repose and freedom from anxicty, and testified 
their thankfulness to the two Khins. 

Ingenious scholars devised inany chronograms to commemorate 
this happy event. Among others, the date was fonnd to be con- 
tained in “Da dashkar ba nishit?—Two armics ino gladness— 
9 eo |, 


CUEAPTIER LIN. 


THR Wit nS REIURN ALTER THE PEACE-- SUBSEQUENT EVENTS AND VISIT 
OF BABASAK SULTAN, 


[Arren the conelusion of this affair] the Khan made for Yarkand. 
At Sunetish, which is three days’ journey from Uch, on the road 
to Kashghar, he separated from his army, and riding long stages 
jlyhir', arrived at Yarkand in six days. Tere new displays of 
fostivity and rejoicing were commenced {verses} 2. 6 + 3 and 
every one, according to his means, made merry and rejoiced. . 

At the season of the Khaw’s return to Yarkand, the Ning of Kings 
of the Firmament lad placed the fourth throne of his sovereignty 
in the palace of Taurus, and the Prince of the Flowers had pitched 
his tent on the plains, [Verses]... . From the time of his 
necession to that day, AY pertod of about two years, the Khan had 
lived in the citadel of Yarkand, both summer and winter. But 
this year, feeling his mind relieved of all its anxieties, when the 
season of flowers and fuliage came round [verses] . . . . ho 
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changed his quarters fiom the town to the palace of Gul Bagh, 
[which had been] a favourite residence of Mirza Aba Bakr. When 
tho teinperate days of spring changed to the oppressive heat of 
summer, the only way to keep in health was to sit under the 
shade of the trees. On this account the Khin retired to Gul Bagh, 
and there enjoyed the protection afforded by the shade of his 
garden. Meanwhile the army and the populace were dwelling im 
peace, and the nobles and pillars of the State lived in the lap of 
luxury and magnificence. Every brain had its scheme, and every 
scheme had a brain [to work it}. 

All the Amirs came to the palace of the Khan to sit in couneil ; 
they made the following representation to him: [Most noble 
Whin] to-day, by the favour of God’s assistance, the arm of our 
State is strung enough to lay low its enemies, and annihilate its 
opponents at one blow. Tf you do not take vengeance on your 
enemics now, when will you be able to do so? If you do not 
destroy them now, when will you have the power to destroy them ¢ 
[Verses] 2... 

Thus were the Khas old projects revived, and he issued a 
mandate [ydrligh] for the mustering of troops and preparation for 
an expedition. At the close of summer {922} he imarched for 
Andijin, to make war on Suyunjuk Khan. We gathered all lus 
army together in Washghar, and set out from there. On reaching 
Tuyun Bashi, he resolved upon a hunt, and issued stringent orders 
for the preparations. On the second day {the beaters] formed a 
ring. ['Three couplets}... 2. When the hunt was at an end, 
they left that place and proceeded to eneaimp on the south side of 
Chadir Kul. There they learnt the approach of Babajik Sultan. 
His reason for coming was, that on the occasion of Mansur Khiin’s 
interview with the Khan, Babajik Sultan, being in the service 
of the former (whose full brother he was) conld not go and wait 
on the Khan. Butwhen autumn came round, he asked permission 
from Mansur Khin to do so, saying, that if he did not wait on his 
brother, he would be considered g@iulty of disrespect. Mansnr 
Khan had given him leave, and he, having set off from his home 
of Bai and Kusan, was now arriving. 

When he reached Kiashghar, he learnt that the Khan had [just] 
left on his way to fight Suyunjuk Whan and toinvade Andijin. He 
imninediatcly moved on after him, and overtook him at Chadir Kal. 
The hin, in his brotherly affection, was quite overcome with 
emotion, and though Babijik was his junior in years, went out 
to receive him. He embraced him warmly, and bestowed upon 
him brotherly attentions and fatherly kindness. [Couplet}]... . 
[The Khin said}: “1 was then bent on avenging myself on my 
foes: to have summoned iny brother at that juncture would have 
been open to misinterpretation. Thank (iod that we have both 
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obtained the fulfilment of our wishes. The arrival of my brother 
is as tho commencement of conquest and victory.” So saying, the 
two brothers (Conquest and Victory, as it were) rode off sido by 
side towards Andijin. 

On reaching Arpa Yizi, they hunted the wild ass,! the deer 
[gavazan] and other animals. So much game did they kill, that 
the beasts of tho plains and tho fowls of the air were able to 
feast upon the flesh, without fighting for it among theinselves. 
|Couplet] .... The Khin, from his ambush, brought down 
some quarry with every arrow he shot. When the hunt was over, 
w sumptuous banquet was prepared, in a delicions spot where the 
air was fresh as in the garden of Tram, and where | the heavens| 
seemed filled with birds from Paradise.  Babajik Sultan and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan were in attendance on their brother the 
Khan, surrounded by a distinguished assembly. [Two couplets)... 

When the feast was over, Babajik Sultan represented apolo- 
vetically to my uncle: “ At the beginning of the spring TI was 
otlty of a neglect of courtesy; Thad longed for years to have the 
happiness of waiting upon you, but my aspiration could not then 
be realised. After that opportunity had clapsed, I saw that it 
would be respectful on my part, to come to your court at Yarkand 
and sprinkle my eyes with the dust of your palace. On reaching 
Kishehar, Dheard of your expedition Fagainst Andijin], where- 
npon FT set out in all haste after you, not waiting to collect an 
army or make ready the necessaries for an expedition. Thus did 
L come, [thinking] this time the preparations have been delayed ; 
but next time [that I] go against Andijin] my arrangements shall 
be perfect, and T will bring into my service all the Sultins and 
soldiers, with their arms, that are to be found in my country. I 
will collect: such a mighty host that it will be evident to friend 
and foo alike, that the Nhiin has, in his train, subjects who can rival 
tho kings of the earth. [If this proposition is acceptable to you, 
well and good]; if not, it will do me no harm to change my plans. 
Lam ready to devote myself, body and soul, to the IWhiin.”? 

In reply to these words the Khin said: “For many years I 
have longed to sco this dear brother. ‘The most fitting form of 
thanksgiving is that we should return now, and spend a few days 
toycther. We will devote ourselves, until next spring, to prepara- 
tions such as those described by our dear brother; we will then 
vo forward. At the present time the occasion is not suitable ; the 
scason is tuo far advanced. While the enemy remains where he 1s, 


' The Persian texts have Khar-gura as the name of this animal, and the Purki 
text the ordinary one of Auldn. Lt ix the -tsénus kemionns—the Jigatad of the 
Mongols and the Kiang of the Tibetans. Tho wild ass of Western India, though 
& somewhat different animal, is known by almost the same name as that used 
here by Mirza fnidar—viz., Ghor Khar. 
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vv to Andijdin at all, nothing will be Tost. ] do they : ie | - 
from Aipa Yici, and travelled by a direct ronte: towards Nashehar. 
Babajak Sultan accompanied the Khan to) Yarkand, and there 


we Cc 


they gave themselves over to feasting. Phe Khan bestowed 
countless presents and inestimable favours upon him; while cach 
of the Amirs offered presents according to his rank andl means, 
EN VESES ye 402 When these hospitable entertainments had been 
concluded, Babijak Sultan, having obtaimed Teave to return: to 
his own country, rede away im that direction, These events 
happened in the autumn of the aforesaid year [P22 = Polo’ 


CHAPTER LX, 


THE KUAN'S HOLY WAR AGAINSE S(RiGiE CIGHUR AND THE REASON Folt 
HIS TURNING BACK, 


Tit winter was passed in the festivities and enjoyments, above 
described... .¢ The Khiim’s mind had always been ocenpied 
with plans for making a holy war [qghezdt'; and after much 
thought jhe finally decided (whom he should attack. Between 
Khotan and Khitti there was a race of infidels called Sivigh 
Uighur, and upon these people he proceeded to make a holy war. 
It is a twelve days’ journey from Yarkand to Nhotan, end most of 
the stages are without cultivation or inhabitants. When the 
Khan reached Khotan, a change in his health became evident. 
The holy war is one of the supports of [slim and a plenary 
duty. The Khan desived to discharge this obligation towards the 
faith; but now that lus health failed him, he was obliged to 
appoint certain Aimirs to perform the duty for him, and having 
thus relieved himself of this necessity, he returned [to Yarkand]. 
On the homeward journey, cups of wine were brought every 
morning, and drinking went on all through the day, so that | the 
Khan and his companions) were generally unable to distinguish 
the heht from the darkness. At the end of a few days they 
reached Yarkand. Jn the autuinn of that year, the expedition 
against the Kirghiz took place. 

Those Amirs who Lad been sent against the Sarigh Uighur, after 
spending two months in the plains between Khotan and Khitii, 


" Here are omitted ten lines of florid description, regarding the effeets of spring 
upon nature. 
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rotmmned in safety, Iaden with plunder, but without having scen 
or heard anything of the infidels.! 


CHAPPER GX, 
MIE RIRGHTZ CAMPAIGN AND PIE CVPTURE OF MUIPAMMAD KEPCTELZ 


In the account of the conquest of Kashehar, it was mentioned that 
Muhanad Nirghiz, had eome from Moghalistin and, in these 
days of strife and turmoil, had rendered coud service, After the 
conquest he became possessed of mach spoil and booty. Moreover, 
on his departure, the Khan lad loaded him with valuable presents, 
such as sword-belts, vases, and drinking-cups of wold and silver, 
Verses...) On his retuam to Voghulistin all the Kirghiz, had 
submitted to him. THe conducted plindering parties into urkis- 
tin, Pashkand, and Sainian, and created much alarm. The Shaibini 
Sultans in those districts found great diflienlty in repulsing him, 
On one oceaston he made on inroad on Turkistin, and had started 
to return. At that time Abdullah Sultin, the son of Kuehum 
Khim, was not yet Nhian,* but ho was Governor of ‘Turkistin. Ife 


1 The country of the Sériqh Uighur, or Yellow Uighurs Gis we have seen in the 
note at op.) is probably tobe sought for to the eastward of Chareluin, or 
perhaps nearly south of Lake Lob; though to judge from the indication of its 
position, derived by Dr. Bretschneimder from the Ming Shi, it would seem to have 
lain somewhat farther eastward, or to the north of the Zaidam vailey. It 
appears fiom Mirza Haidar’s statement that the expedition eecupied two months, 
as if the country of the Sameh Cighurs might reasonably be looked for about one 
month’s journey east of Khotan, Phe Sarfyh Uighur are spoken of, not only in 
the Mine annals, but in those of the Yuransy as Sa-lé Wed-wirecrh: white it is 
possible that the distriet of An-ting, mentioned by the Ming writers, may also be 
meant for the Sarigh Uiehar country. Plano Carpini (the Franeisean monk who 
visited the eourt of Mangu Kaan, as the envey of Popo Innocent PY. in 1245-47) 
dso mentions a nation of Sard Hadar amone those conquered by Chingiz Again, 
Abel Rémusat tells of an envey sent from Whotan to the Chinese court in LOS], 
Who reported that between Khotan and the VPanguat country (this last would 
Include probably the Zaidam valley) he had to cross the great desert of the 
“vellow-heided Hoei-he” (Hloca-he a tete Jaune). Remusat rais.s the question 
whether this denomination reters to the colour of the hcad-dress worn by these 
people, like in the eases of the Kara Nalpak, the Nizil-bash, and others, or whether 
it pomts to the existence of a ‘Turkish tribe with Hight hair. Judging from the 
Numerous instances, in Central Asia, of tribes or peoples being named by their 
neighbours after the colour of their head-dress, it would seem likely that some 
yellow cap, or turban, that they may have worn, would be suflicient to account 
for the name. [t would also seem quite likely, from the sttuation of their terri- 
tory, that the Sirigh Uighur were a remnant of the inhabitants of the old Uighur 
states which lay south of the Tian Shan, and which have been mentioned in 
Sees, EV. and V. of the Introduction to this volume. Like the Aryan communities 
in Shighnin, Wakhin, cte., some sections of the Uighurs, from dwelling in remote 
mountain tracts, may have preserved their national characteristics and name, till 
a later date than the mass of the population from which they sprang. (Bret- 
schneider, i., p. 263; Reémusat, List. de la Ville de Khotan, p. 99.) 

= He became Khan in 1510, but reigned only six months (lfoworth, ii, p. 723.) 
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 ofFin pursuit of Muhammad Nirehiz, and overtook 
him w seawas aft some distance: from the town. Muhamunad 
Kirghiz tarned upon him, and they closed In battle, After wu 
renoement the day was deeided in favour of the Kirghiz, 
mo : ‘ * 


[short] © , 
Most of their enemies they killed, but Abdullah Suitin was 
eapturcd, kept by Muhammad Wirghiz for one day, and then 


sent back to urkistan with the rest of the survivors. | Muham- 
mad Wirghiz] sent their Khan a few horses, arms, and other 
suitable gifts, with the following excuse: “LT made a vow that. if 
any of the Shaibini Sultans should fall into my hands, T would 
release them. T have been true to my word, and trust that Lam 
When the Khan heard this he was enraged, and in 


forgiven.” 
the antumn of the year 923 marehed upon Moghuiistan with an 


army, to punish Muhammad Kirghiz, . Verses}... . 

IIe assembled his) forces in Washehar. Khwaja Alt Bahadur 
Was appointed “ Vavak of that army. In the Turki language 
they called a Nardrial | piequet or guard. <6 Varah On reaching 
Kafr Vari (they were joined by i Aiman Khwaja Sultin, who had 
come from Aksu by way of Sarigh-at-Akhnri. In the night it was 
decided that the Khan should proeeed by way of Baris Kaun, and 
Aiman Whwaja Sultan by way of Jaukn.! 

On the next day, Aiman Khwaja Sultin marched off on the Jauku 
road, while the Khan proceeded in the direction of Baris Kaun, 
As they were descending from the pass of Barts Kaun, Khwaja 
Ali sent two men of the Kirghiz, whom he had captured, with 
news that [Muhammad Kirghiz] and his followers were lying on 
the shores of Issigh Kul, at the mouth of the Baris Kaun [streani, 
ignorant [ot the approach of the enemy! Now Issigh Kul is a 
months march from Washghar. That day they hastened their 
march and reached the mouth {of the pass}, which is known as 
Hujra, at the hour of afternoon prayers. The Khan, attended by 
a few of his clict officers, went | to reconnoitre | and from a distance 
espied the tents and pasture-grounds of the enemy. After the 
sun’s disc had sunk into darkness--when Jonas had entered the 
fish’s mouth—the commanders gave orders that of every ten men, 
four were to be fully armed in the centre of the force, and six 
were to be equipped for rapid movements tehiphun|; also that 
every man was to make ready his arms and be prepared for an 
assault. By midnight all were assembled and in order. When 
the sun roso. . . .? the army was drawn up in battle array on the 
level ground. All stood perfectly still, and the verse of “the deaf 

' Evidently the passes of Barskun and Zauka (as shown on our maps) whieh 
lead across the range bounding the Issigh-Kul valley on the south. Kidjir- Yairi 
must have becn near the southern end of these passes, and Sdrigh-At some 
distance to the south-cast. (Sco Kostenko’s Turlistan, vol. ii., pp. 66-7.) 


* ‘fhe usual metaphor on sunrise is omitted in this passage, and will hereafter 
usually be omitted or abridged. 
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and the dumb? was recited. After a short interval, when it was 
seen that the whole army was in perfect readiness and order, there 
CAML a sudden blast from dhe trmnpets and horus, mingled with 
the sounding of drtums and cymbals and suoiting of horses. That 
portion of the army which had been told off for the attack, suddenly 
let loose the reins of patience jverscs|... . and rushed down. 
The whole of the attacking ‘ehdphinchi] party advanced, while 
the centre, as pre-arranged, remained in one body and supported 
the assautters. When the sun had fully risen, Taka, the b. other 
of Khwaja Ah, who had distinenished himself by former services 
(which have been mentioned above), brought Muhammad Kirghiz 
bound before the Khan. The Khan said to hin: “ Although, by 
the laws of the Pura, you are guilty of death, T will nevertheless, 
out of benevolence, spare your blood.” And he issued a mandate 
for his imprisonment, under the charge of my uncle. ‘The soldiers 
were enriched with his droves of horses, his flocks of sheep, and 
his strings of camels: while all the Kirghiz whom they had inade 
pusoners, were set at liberty. | Verses}... . Having remained 
on the spot a few days, the Khin set out at his ease for the 
capital, Washghar, which, by the help of God, he reached at the 
heoimning of the winter. 


CHAPTER UAT. 


DAULAT SULTAN KITANIM, DAUGHTER OF YUNUS KITAN, COMES FROM 
BADAKISHAN TO KASHGIHAR, 


Taave mentioned above, in enumerating the offspring of Yunus 
Khin, that the youngest of all was Danlat Sultin Khinim. At 
the devastation of Tashkand, she fell into the hands of Timur 
Sultin, son of Shahi Bee Khan, and remained in his haram till 
Babar Padishah captured Samarkand, when she jomed the Padishih. 
With the departure of the latter for Kabul, she separated from her 
nephew and went to Mirza Khan, who was also her nephew, and 
remained [with him] in Badakhshin. Marzi hin treated her as 
his own mother. On the Khin’s return from Aksu, he sent for 
her; Daulat Sultin Khinim being’ his paternal aunt. ‘The mes- 
sengers bore her gifts from the Khan in the shape of horses, 
vessels of gold and silver and fine cloths. While the Khin was 
away on his expedition against the Kirghiz, she arrived at 
Yirkand from Badakhshin. On his return from the campaign he 


Marriage of Ainan Nhiazpa. 
2 : 
went to visit his aunt, and thus allher relations all of us to whom 
the Khanim was either maternal or paternal aunt - had the felteity 
of mectine her. Nhe remained there to the end of her precious 
life. Am account of her end will be given: at the close of the 


Khaqw’s history. 


CIEAPTER LUNI. 


CELERRATION OF TIE WAEREAGES OF ALMAN KHWASA SULTAN AND 
SIDUEL MUPAMMAD SULEAN, 


Wars Aiman Khwaja Sulfin came from Purfin, he asked my 
vncle’s daughter in qmarriage, My unele willingly granted his 
request, and from that time forward was busy with preparations 
for the event. This winter the marriage festivities beyan, 

Shih Muhaminad, son of Sultan Muhammad Sultan, son of 
Sultin Mubaminad Ittun, was still a child when his father and 
erandtfather, together with many others, were put to death by 
Shahi Beg Khan. One of the Uzbeg Amirs, taking pity on him, 
saved him. When the Emperor went from Kabul to Kunduz, that 
Uzheg sent off Shah Muhammad Sultan to Kunduz, where he joined 
the Emperor, and remained in his service until the latter returned 
to Kabul, when he obtained permission to join the WKheén in 
Kashghar. [This was! one year after the conquest of Nishghan. 
The JKhan treated him as a son and honoured him even above 
Baba Sultin, his brother’s son, and Rashid Sultan, his own son. 
While the festivities in honour of Aiman Khwaja Sulttms marriage 
with my unele’s daughter were proceeding, i cecurred to the 
Khan to give In mnarriage to Shah Muhammad Sultan, dus sister 
Khadija Sultin Khianim, whose story has been already related. 
After Jahangir Mirzat, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, had been assassi- 
Jnated by some unknown hand, this Whadija Sulttn Khianim, 
having survived him, had remained, respected and honoured, in 
the Khan’s haram. 

Thus these two nnportant marriages were celebrated at one 
CNG a5. oa oso 

When some time had been passed in feasting and rejoicing, an 
assuinbly of all the nobles, grcat men and pillars of the State, was 
convened, who, in the first place, fastened the marriage knot of 
the daughter of the Khan with Aiman Khwaja Sultin, and after 
that, of Khadija Sultin Khanim (my maternal uncle’s daughter, 


| ee aa . , ° e . : ¢ ‘a 
About sixteen lines of rhetoric, interspersed with verses descriptive of the 
banquets and festivities, are left out here, —R. 
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and tho Nhian’s full sister) with Shih Muhammad Sultan... .! 
At the same tine T built myself a house, and by way of comphi- 


ment, some learned men invented chronograms to commemorate 
the date of the event [925 = 1517)? 


CHAPTER LAITY. 


BEGINNING OF THE QUARRELS BETWEEN THE KHAN AND MIRZA KILAN,. 
THE KILAN’S FIRST INVASION OF BADAKIISID(UN. 


During the summer? which followed this winter, the Khan invaded 
Badakhshan. It came about in this way. In the story of Mirza 
Aba Bakr, it was stated that after the reign of Khusran Shih, the 
Mirzii had subdued several of the upper Mazdra | districts] of 
Badakhshian, such as Sarigh Chupan, Ghund, Parviz, Yarkh, Pasar 
and Shiva-i-Shighnin.! Before Khusran Shih was able to adopt 
any plan for avenging himself, he sustained a defeat at the hands 
of Shahi Beg Khan. But when Shahi Bee Khiin established him- 
self in the kingdom of Khusrau Shah, the Mir of the Hazira 
refused to yield to him, and after a few engagements, the Uzheg 
were repulsed. fn those days, all the upper defiles [tang-(-bala of 
Badakhshin were held by Mirza Aba Bakr. 

After Mirza Khan had established his power in Badakhshan, he 
was still trammelled [dariuinda) by the hostility of the Uzbeg. 
Nor was he able to restrain the usurpations of Mirza Abi Bakr. 
| ‘Phe country extending | from the upper defiles | tany-i-hala]| as 
far as Sangh Chupan, had fallen under the jurisdiction of INash- 
vhar, ‘* When your enemies are occupied with each other, sit 
down at your case with your friends; ” this saying applies to the 

' Three lines of rhetoric omitted.—K. 

* This is given in a verse of four lines containing the words :—ba daulat Mirza 
Haidar = 923.—RK. 

' Viz., the summer of 924, or L518 A.p. 

* All these names are easily recognised except Parvaz. At tirst sight it would 
appear to stand for Darwdz, and [ believe that to be the place intended, although 
the initial letter cannot be read as a J) in any of the MSS, The ‘Turki MS, 
which is usually the most perfect and trustworthy on the subject of names, 
specially points the Ictter in order to make it a P. Nevertheless [ suspect that 
it is only a misrendering of a little known name. The other places named, all 
point to the direction of Darirdz, and there is every probability that, up till quite 
recent times, if was regarded as a Ifazira (or hill district) of Badakhshan, 
equally with the various divisions of Wikhin, Shighnin, ete. Ghund and 
Shiwa are marked on all maps; Pasir is the upper division of Roshan, in which 
stands the village of Tish-Kurghin, or Sonib on the Bartang; while Yarkh, 
or Yirokh, is a small village and district at the lower end of Roshiin, near the 
border of Darwaz. Parydn, near Jarm in Badakhshin, might possibly be ao 
leading of Parvdz, but it does not lie in the dircetion towards which the author 
is obviously pointing. 


a 
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state oi affairs [at that time}. During twelve years, the districts 
vbove the upper gorges were ontside of Badaklshan, and formed a 
part of Kiashghar. The Khin, therefore, after his conquest of 
Kashghar, ordered those districts to be divided into |administra- 
tive | sections as if they formed part of the province of Kashehar. 
Thither he sent Mir Beg Muhammad, whose story has been told 
above, and during [his] government, Waklin was a Hazira of 
the Hazarajdt of Badakhshian. 

The people of Badakhshan call the frontier [between Badakh- 
shin and Wakhain}] Dardzukhin. The WKashehari call it) Sdrigh 
Chupan. The people of Dardzukhan took violent possession of it 
and appealed to Mirz’ Khin for protection. [They said: “ Let 
us become the subjects of Mirza Khan.’] So Mirza Khan took 
possession of the country without hesitation, his claim bemg that 
it belonged originally to Badakhshan: nay more, that Badakhshin 
was but another name for these flazdrajat. Mirai Abi Bakr had 
taken it by force. With the extinction of Mirzt Abi Bakv’s 
power, the region should again fall within its original | kingdom 
of Badakhshin]. Everything returns to its prime origin. [ Mirzi] 
Khan also contended as follows: “In consequence of Mirza Aba 
Bakr’s conquests, this country was cut off from its ancient attach- 
ment and was, for twelve years, under the jurisdiction of Kishghar. 
The Emperor, with the help of his brave troops, delivered into 
my power the regions usurped by Mirzi Aba Bakr. If you desire 
to have this kingdom it will be necessary, in the first place (on 
account of my relationship to the Hmperor), that I should send 
him a salutation and beg him to despatch an army to assist me, as 
I am too weak [to act independently}... . When so requested 
he may answer: ‘that country which I have unlocked with the 
key of conquest, you may take possession of without fear”? After 


1 The three last sentences are obscure, and read somewhat differently in the 
different texts; but I believe the true sense to be preserved in the translation. 
The name of Dardzukhdén is new to me: [ know it neither locally, nor in any 
book or document, modern or ancient. It evidently originates with some Persian 
or Ghalcha (not 'Turki) speaking people. Most probably it was peculiar to the 
locality itself, and is now obsolete. Tt may be mentioned also, that the first two 
syllables of the name have no connection with the word dura, meaning a valley or 
gorge: that word is differently spelled. IT suspect that the term mtended is 
Iherdzi-i- Wakhan, or Dardz-Wakhan, and that it points to the long narrow 
valley of the upper Panjah, sometimes known in modern days as Sarigh Chupdn or 
Sarhad. he word tungi for “a narrow” or “a strait’? is oftén used, and even 
balai is heard occasionally for “a height” or “small table-land.” It appears to me 
quite possible, thercfore, that in the colloquial language of people who have to name 
briefly, and for practical purposes, the various features of » mountainous country, 
such a term as dardzi may easily have grown up out of the adjective drdz, or long. 
Parallel instances to this kind of adjectival nomenclature are to be found in 
English, in such terms as the “narrows” of the Hugli, the “ broads” of Norfolk, 
the “ flats” in New South Wales, etc. 

* This speech is so obscure and involved, that itis only possible to give a brief 
and freely translated abridgment of it. When fully and literally translated, it 
makes no sense; and even in the few sentences now standing in the text, I am 
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inforinal communications, such as these, had passed between 
[the two Khins] the matter was finally concluded by the Khan 
marching against, Badakhshin. 

At the time when he determined upon this, one of Mirza’ Abs 

jakr’s sons, Whom my uncle had protected fand cared for] as a 
child of his own, ran away; the report got abroad that he had 
gone to Suyunjuk Khan to inform him of the Khin’s movements, 
and to induce him {to attack] Kashghar. On this account J was 
loft in Kashehar, where [ busied myself with the management of 
all that was important in the affairs of that conntry. Mirzi Aba 
sakr’s son was overtaken on the road, and put to death by some 
persons who had been sent in pursuit of him. 

The Khan advanced into Badakhshin and carried all before 
him. Mirzt Khan, helpless and in despair, took refuge in Kala-i- 
Zafar, and gnawed his hands with the teeth of regret, for having 
done what had been better left undone. When the [chin saw that 
absolute ruin had fallen upon [Mirzi Khan) and his country, 
he was moved to pity and withdrew. Mirza hin, moreover, 
realising his own | weakness] did not make any further attempt 
to overstep his boundaries. Down to the present day that 
country remains under Kashghar. 

Thus was the dust of dissension raised between those two rela- 
tions on account of a few acts of inhumanity. 'T'o the end of their 
lives they carried on official intercourse, but their protestations 
of friendship wero usually tainted with insincerity; while [the 
people of} the country itself, were faithful neither to Mirzit Khin 
at the beginning, nor tothe Khan afterwards. In short, the Khin 
withdrew from Badakhshin with pomp and ceremony, and on 
reaching Yirkand, his capital, gave himself up to all kinds of 
rejoicing and pleasure. 


not sure that the author’s meaning is correctly conveyed. The broad facts, how- 
ever, remain: that Sultan Said Khan based his right to Sirigh Chupan on Mirza 
Abi Bakr’s conquest and tenure of the district for twelve years, while, in the 
meantime, he had become the Mirza’s successor, and heir to his kingdom. 
Mirza Khan contended that Sirigh Chupdin was an integral part of Badakh- 
shin, and had been wrongfully detached by the superior force of Aba Bakr. 
He confessed himsclf too weak to offer armed resistance, but put forward the 
desire of the inhabitants to live under his rule. He also reminded the Khan 
that it was his cousin Baber, who had put him in possession of Badakhshin 
(alluding to the events of 913, or 1507) and threatened to call him in again. 
But the Khau, feeling himself the stronger, and knowing perhaps, that Baber 
was too much engaged in India, at this time, to take any active interest in 
Badakhshin, cut all argument short by marching on Kila-Zafar. 


Ga piel T puil Ce A bIbsa Ahan. 


CIPAPTER ENY. 


ik we ys SKCOND INTERVIEW WETHE MASSOB KHAN, 

Tx the following year, Mansur Khia purposed visiting his beloved 
paternal aunt, Waulat Sultan Khianim, in order that. by looking on 
her kind face, his grief at the loss of his father might be miitigated,! 
The Khan having agreed to this, | Mansur Khanjset out for Aksu 
in the summer of that year, and in the same manner, on the same 
spot, and with similar formalities, as on the oceaston of their first 
interview, they met.and the bonds of affection were drawn thehter. 
After thus, each returned to his own scat of eovernment. Irom 
this date—926 toges lovo-22 the Klean and his people enjoyed 
perfect repose and freedom from: care, nothing occurning Which 
woald be worthy of record. 


CUAPTER LNYVI. 


CONCLUSION OF TMITE AEFAIRS OF BABAR PADISILALD AFLER WES RETURN 
tO) KABUL. DEATH OF HIS BROTHER SULTAN NASIR MERZA. 
CAUSE OF THE ENSUBORDINALION OF TEES AMIERS. 


Tat pointin Babar Padishah’s history has been reached, at which 
he returned from Kundaz to Kabul Te committed Wabul to the 
care of his brother Sultan Nasir Mirzi, who | however! died from 
excessive indulgence In wine in the course of the vear 21. 
(|Coupleti . 2.2.) Ghazna had belonged to Sultin Nasir Mirza, 
and after his death a dispute arose among the Amirs of that. town, 
which took the form of a mutiny, in which all the Moghuls and 
the rest of the people in the Emperor’s service joined. As for 
example, Mir Shiram, the uncle of the Emperor's mother, who had 
spent all his life in the Emperor’s service; his brother, Mir Mazid, 
Jaka, Kul Nazar, and others; also of the Chaghatai and ‘Tajik 
Amirs, Maulint Baba Bashighiri and his brother Biba Shaikh. 
This Maulint Babi was one of the associates [sharik| of the 
village of Bashighir in Samarkand. [le won such favour with 
the Emperor that, when the latter touk Mdavara-un-Nahr, he yave 
Maulani Baba the government of Samarkand, Uratippa, and 
part of Kuhistin. Others | who rebelled were | Mir Ahmad, whose 


' The Turki MS. substitutes for this passage : “ being prompted thereto by the 
extreme warmth of his affection for her.?—R. 
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story has been given above, and his brother Kitta Beg (the one 
being Governor of Tvshkand, and the other of Siirim) Maksud 
Karak, Sultin Kuli, Chonak, and others. hese were all distin- 
guished Amirs and great chiefs. But Satan took possession of 
their brains, and put there, in the place of sound reason, vain- 
elory and wickedness, which are the ontconic of cursed natures. 

They rose in iebellion, putting round their necks the accursed 
collars left behind by Wir Ayub. Tn short, after a few intrigues 
and skirmishes, a pitched battle was fonght between themselves 
and the Emperor, As soon as the opposing troops had been drawn 
up facing cach other, the sun of Amir Kasim Kachin, nained Amir 
Kambar Alt, arrived from Kunduz with a powerful force, and the 
rebels were defeated. “A proverb) 2... Several of them were 
captured [and met with their due reward; others fled in shame to 
NKashehar.| Among these were Mir Shiram and his brothers, who 
[on the oecasion of the Khiin’s first interview, and conclusion of 
peace, with Mansur Khan] had gone to wait on the Khan, and had 
remained for some time in his service. They were ashamed and 
dejected. Mir Mazid,on account of insuflicient means of Livelihood, 
went to Tibet in hopes of plunder. But at Ghazwa! a stone fell 
on his head, and he was killed. 

Mir Shirai, likewise, finding it impossible to stay near the 
Khan, returned to the Emperor, who with his usual benevolence, 
recerved him kindly, and closing the eye of wrath on his wrong- 
doings, opened the eye of favour npon past services. Ife, however, 
soon. afterwards, left this faithless world. The Mmperor, having 
become firmly established in Kabal, marched upon Kandahar, which 
was then in the hands of Shah Beg, son of Zulnun ? Arghun, as 
mentioned above. Ife besieged it for five years. At length, Shah 
Bog, having resolved on flight, went to Stvi, and thence to Tatta, 
which he took, together with Ucha and Bakar,* as will be 
mentioned in the proper place. The Itmperor, having captured 
Kandahir, proceeded to Hindustin. We made sevoral inroads, but 
retired after cach one. At last, he met, in a pitched battle at 
Panipat, the Ughin Sultin, Ibrahim, 4 the son of Sultan Iskandar, 
who was king at that time. Ibrihim’s army numbered more 


1 The word appears rather as Ghazica in one text, but the others mention no 
place-name. J can find no name to answer to Ghazwa in Ladak, or on the road 
to it. 

? This name, here and elsewhere, has been spelled Zulnun for convenience of 
recognition of a historical personage; but the proper spelling should be Zu’un 
Nun-—as in the original texts. 

2 ‘This would mean that he conquered Sibi and the whole of Sind from the 
Delta of the Indus up to near Multan; for of the many places in upper India 
bearing the name of Uech, or Ueha, the one indicated here is the ancient town 
situated on the Panjnad, 70 miles S.8.W. of Multan. See note 2, p. 431). All 
these names are easily recognised. 

The Afghan Sultan, [brahim Lodi, Ughdn should read Aoghdn. 

* The battle of Panipat, April 21, 1526, 
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than 100,000 men, but the Emperor utterly defeated him with 
10,000 men. He and his army became possessed of so much 
treasure, that all the world, from there to Rum and to Khitai, 
benefited by it. The rich brocades of Rum and the embroidered 
satins of Khitai, which are searce m those countries, were found 
in ass-loads. All this will be explained presently. 


CHAPTER UNVU, 


SETTLEMENT Ol MOGHULISTAN AND THE WLRGHIZ. BEGINNING OF 
RASHID SLLTAN’S CARKER, 


In the year $28 | 1522) the Khan conceived the plan of invading 
Movhulistin, and subduing the Kirghiz, He was prompted thereto 
by several considerations, the first of which was as follows: 1 
has been mentioned that in the year 023 he had made Muhammad 
Kirghiz prisoner, because he, after having taken Abdullah, son 
of Kuchum Khan, in battle, had let him go free again, and had 
sent some poor excuses | for his action] to the Khan. For this he 
was detained in prison for five yeas, and the Kirghiz, who [all 
this time| were without « chief, carried plunder and rapine into 
the territories of Turkistin, Sairam, Andijin, and Akhsi: they had 
been guilty of many excesses, carrying off into bondage many 
Musulman women and children. Although these provinces were 
under the government of the Shaibin, and these people were his 
old cnemies, the Khin, being a pious and God-fearing man, was 
offended. Te determined to avert this misfortune from the 
Musuliins, and thereby to secure a lugh place in the next world 
and a good name in the present one. Besides this, Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, whose valiant and worthy services have been spoken of 
above, had, according to his natural instincts, a great longing for 
Moghulistan, Ue always complained of town life, and pined for 
the plains of Moghulistin. He had been appointed Atdbey to 
Baba Sultan, son of Khahl Sultan (and a nephew of the Khin), 
and had had the care of his education from the ave of seven till he 
was fifteen. 

IIe represented to the Khan: “By the grace of God, the 
Moghul Ulus—-both man and beast—have sv greatly increased in 
numbers, that the wide grazing grounds of Kashghar have become 
too confined for them, "al Fact quarrels arise concerning 
pasture. If you will issue a decree [to sanction my doing so], I 
will take Bibi Sultan into Moghulistin, subdue the whole of that 
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country, and reduce the affairs of the Kirghiz to order, so that our 
people may have ample pasture and quiet minds.” ‘The Khan 
quite approved of this proposal, and held « consultation with his 
Amirs, who were unanimous in their concurrence, with the excep- 
tion of my uncle, who said: “The first part of this plan is most 
reasonable, but it is not advisable to send Baba Sultin. For the 
Moghuls, being originally from Moghulistin, have a natural 
attachment to that country, and as soon as it is conquered they 
will all wish to return thither. If Baba Sultan is there, he will 
be offended should we forbid [the Moghuls going there]; and 
should we not forbid them, the whole mass of them will rush in, 
the imevitable result of which will be confusion and discord. 
Instead of [Baba], let us send Rashid Sultan, your son; let him 
become ever so powerful, that cannot injme you; and if it is seen 
fit to hinder the people from migrating into Moghulistin, he, at 
any rate, will not object. If they should do so [there 1s nothing 
to be feared, for he is your son ].” 

Inthe meantime, Khwaja Ali Bahadur dicd from excessive wiic- 
drinking, Thus the conduct of the expedition devolved upon 
Rashid Sultan. Now it happened that at this time my sister (by 
the daughter of Sayyid-as-Sadat Mhivand-zida Sultin Muhammad 
Arhangi) had been wedded to Baba Sultan. Nevertheless my 
uncle did not allow this family tie to stand in the way, but caused 
Rashid Sultan to be appointed for the enterprise. Baba Sultan 
was much offended, but my uncle feared nothing ; he persisted im 
pushing forward Rashid Sultan, and proposed a plan which shall 
be mentioned later. 

It is now necessary to give some account of the country of 
Moghulistin. No book contains an exact description of its locali- 
ties; though incidentally, in some histories, the names of a few 
towns are given, and in the Suvar-i-Akalim and the Taarif-i-Buldan 
may be found some notices, For the most part these accounts 
are inaccurate; but all that can bo verified in them, I will state 
here in abridgment. 
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CHAPTER OAVIOT, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JATAN-KUSHAL OF ALA-UD-DIN MUTAMMAD 
JUVAINI.! 


([ Ave copted exactly what the anthor has written descriptive of 
Moghulistan). Thus it is written in the Jahdu-Nushii, that the 
dwelling, original seat, and bithplace of the Tatar was a valley 
devoid of enltivation ;? the length and breadth of which was seven 
or eight months journey. Tt is bounded on the east by the country 
of Khitdai, on the west by the province of Uighur, on the north 
by Wart Kiz and Sabnksi’? and on the sonth by a side [janib) of 
Taneut. Of these four limiting countries (hadud', mentioned in 
the Jahdn-Kushai, Whitai is definitely known, and [ean be] speci- 
fied. But what [the author! calls ‘Uighur’ is quite unknown at 
the present time; if is not understood which country is meant.! 
Noris anything now known of Nara Wiz and Salinkal, nor have any 
places heen discovered with such names, ‘Phe name of Tangut is 
frequently mentioned in)’ Moghul histories. At the outset of 
Chingiz, Kahn’s conquests, he sent an army thither. Uktai Kiacdn 
also, when settling lis dominions, sent some persons to Tangut, 
among other places; and from the way it is spoken of in histories, 
it was evidently a very inportant province. At that time tho 
king of this country bore the naine of Shidarku. Most histories 
state that his amy numbered 800,000 men. Towever, at the 
present time if is not even known where it was. Thus it is 
impossible to say anything abont those limiting countries which 
are specified in books.$ 

' The heading is somewhat misleading, for the chapter is not an extraet 


from the Jahdn-Aushaé, but rather an aceouut of the author's own, based on that 
book. 

* From the Woran S. XLV, v. fo- BR. 

* Nara Kiz would be Lake Zaisan, or the place of that name on its banks : 
Salinkad, the Sclenga river in northern Mongolia, 

The author of the Jahdn Nushai (writing about 1259 ap.) has perhaps 
better reason for making the Uighur country the western border of Moghulistan 
than Mirza Haidar gives him eredit for, Tfe is alluding, no doubt, to the king: 
dom of the Hak Khans in Vurkistan and to Mayata-un-Nahr, whieh was under 
the rule of an Uighur dynasty down to about the year 1213, and consequently 
most to within the writers own lifetime. (See note, p 2S7 ) 

* It was towards the end of the eareer of ( ‘hinetz, that Shidarku became kine 
of Tangut; mdecd the campaign whieh Chingiz undertook against that country, 
at the close of the year L225, was lias last. Tangut was, as Mirza Waidar says, 
a powerful kingdom at that time. It played a great part in Chinese history for 
abont a hundred yeurs, and Tangut rulers conquered large tracts of territory 
from the Chinese and the Uighurs. It may be said to have included, in its best 
days, all the regions lying between Turfan and the Chinese provinee of Shansi, 
together with Zxidum—the homeland of the people—-and some portions of northern 
Vibet. The name of the king here mentioned is variously written —Shidarku 
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In the same way, some of the towns in Moghulistin are men- 
tioned by name and described, in standard works. Among them is 
Rala-Sikun, which in the Surar-i-Akdlim is reckoned among the 
cities of hit, and called ‘Khan Baligh’; while in Moghulistin 
and Kara Khitai they have written the same ¢ Bala Sikun.’ They 
have applied the name to no other city.) Jn books of repute and 


Shidurgho, Shidashu, ete—-while, according to the Tabdkat-i-Ndsiri, he styled 
himself the Pingrt Khan (or Heavenly King), and was known to the Chinese as 
Li-lHien, The country also is found mentioned under many names and corrup- 
fions of names — Tungut, Tingit, Woshi, Kashin, ete., are the most common among 
western Asiatic writers; d?sfaq and Tlosé among the Chinese. Indeed it is this 
last name, Ineaning “westiof the river” (fe the Yellow River) that dias been 
corrupted into Woshd, ete. "Phe Prbetans seem to have known itas Waeyoag By 
Mirza Haidar’s tune Tangut had sunk to very small proportions, and it is now 
only a geouraphical expression, for there is no separate state bearing the name. 

The story of Shidarku and Chingiz’s last war with Pangut will be found in 
Sir TH. Howorth’s Northern Broutagers of China OS. RASS Xv, (Ns) pp. 472 
seqqe), the Tabibh us Siyr (Price's Mali. dist try pp. 535-6), Major Raverty’s 
Tabahkat-i-Ndsirt, yy. LOST seq, ote 

Itmay be added that, aeeording to Mir Wo Woody tile Rockhill, Tanqut ws only 
another name for Tibet in general--the 8? Trang of the Chinese. °° Che word 
Tangut,” lhe writes, “is interchangeable with U[si-Tsang. or Tibet, alfhough 
sines Col Prejevidsky’s travelscat has eome to be used by Huropeans as destg- 
nating the Pibetan-speahking tribes in the Kokonor region, hnown to Tibetans as 
aAlmdowa and Pancha.” In saying this Mr. Rockhill is. P presume, referring: to 
the Chinese or Moneeol nomenelature : as is the ease also when. in another 
passage, he cites a Chinese work to the effect that: * The name Pangutan was 
originally applied to tribes of ‘Purkish origin living in the Altai? Although 
the name Paneut was in use for the regions about Zamdam, Kokonor, cte, many 
centuries before Col Pregevalsky’s tune, and although the Tangut tribes can 
never have been ‘Turks (in an cthniead sense), the applieation of the word, as 
pointed out by Mr. Roehhill, is intercsating and imatruective. (See Mr Rockhill’s 
Valuable papers on Tibet ind. RL A S.LOESOE, pp. 21. TS8o. ¢te ) 

'Utas quite possible that this curiously inaccurate statement may, iIndecd, have 
some truth init. Phe work the author names, may very likely eall Khan-baligh 
—the Cambaha of Mareo Polo and the Mongol name for the modern Pehing—by 
the Purki term Bala Sdghun—or Bala-Ndlan. as Mirza Haidar spelis it. ft is 
known that Karakorum was, and even is to the present day, known as Bala 
Sahin, and ito scems not unlikely that the name was used, ina general way, to 
denote a large town, or capital of some influcntial ruler, Still it is evident that 
Mirza Haidar is not alluding here, toany capital in northern China or in Mongolia, 
but to the seat of the old Turkish dynasty of Wester Turkistan.  [t is all the 
more strange that he should have allowed himsclf to fall into an apparent 
confusion, secing that he cites, immediately below, an account of Bdla-Sdhun by 
Rashid-ud-Din, which shows that it was an altogether separate city from Khan- 
halig¢h. VTe had, moreover, the Jahdn-Kushai before him, where an exactly 
similar deseription of Bala-Ndlaa is given to that in Rashid-ud-Din, who 
apparently copied from the Jahan-Nusha/, 

‘There is every reason to believe that the Balu-Ndhun spoken of in this passage, 
was sitiated on or near the head waters of the Karagity braneh of the River 
Chu in Moghulistan, and that it was, up to the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, the capital of the Hak Khans, or the so-called Afrisiibi Turks ; while 
later it beeame, for a time, the chief town of the NKaira-Khitai, (ce note I, 
p. 287). 

As there has been some difference of opinion respecting the identity and posi- 
tion of Bdla-Ndhun, it may be worth while to explain, in this p'ace, that probably 
the basis of our intormation, regarding the times when it flourished, 1s the brief 
account contributed by Ala-ud-Din Ata Mulk, Juvaini, in the Jahdu-NKushai, n 
work that he completed about. the year 1250. He had himself travelled through 
the country in question, when on a mission to the court of Mangu Kain at 
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tiie. Bala-Sakun is said to have been one of the cities built by 
Afrasiab, and [the authots} have praised it very highly. In the 
Mujmd-ut-Tavdrikh it is written: “ Bala-Sikun, until the time of 


Karakorum, and had made several other journeys in Purkistan and the neighbour. 
ing regions. He may be asstumed, therefore, to have heard the tights of a story 
whieh was, in his day, not. particularly ancient. Tiis work is one of the fow 
original ones of the period of which ot treats Unfortunately it has never been 
translated into any Evropean language, but some extracts from it have heen 
published by D’Ohsson, and these have been utilised by many subsequent 
writers, On the subjeet of the city itself) W’Ohssom’s extract GQ. p. b45) merely 
shows that the building of Baila-Salooesattributed to Afiasiab, otherwise Buku- 
Khan, believed Caecording fo tradition) to have been the first of the dine of 
so-called Afrasiibi kings of ‘Purlastan; that at steod among fine pastures ina 
well-watered plains; and that atter the time of the NWara-Khitai myasion, in the 
twelfth century. it was called by the Mongols - Gaehahk.” No geographical 
indication of its position is givens and all that ean be inferred: is that it stood 
within the very uncertain limits eof what was then called) Purkistan. | from 
another extract, however, Gi, po E67) itomay by interenee again——be placed a 
littl: more precisely towards the southerm part ef 'Purkistan  @e near the 
northern limit of Karghana Abul Ghhazt is equally unsatisfactory in’ Tits 
reference to the situation of Balu-Nalooe. But some of the Arab geographers of 
an carlicr epoch are more explicit, and they pomt to the city having stood ab no 
great distance from Kishehar. Thus Abul-feda (i, pt. 2, p. 227), quoting from 
wowork called the ZLobab, says that it was on the frontier of Purkistan, near 
Naishghar; Mukaddasi (as cited by Sprenger, p 10) places it within the provinec 
of Istijab (which was the ancient representative of the present Chimkent) and 
very near Merke, on one of the upper affluents of the Chu. Sprenger, also, on 
the authority of Ibn Khordadba and Kodama, gives (pp. 22-3) the distanee from 
Istijab to “the capital of the Turkish Khan” as 75 farasangs, and he demon- 
strates (p. XXvi.) that a farasang was equal to three Arabian miles, while exch of 
the latter he calculates at» fraction over one English geographical mile, ‘Thus 
one farasang might be about 3} English statute iiles, making the total 
distance ftom Istijab about 281 statute miles. Whether by “the capital of the 
Turkish Khan,” Bala-Ndkun is intended, is of course uncertain, but taking the 
nomenclature of the period into consideration, it may, [ think, be concluded that 
this and no other town must be meant. The late Mr. i. Schuyler, who studied 
the subject of Bala-Ndlam and other old sites in Turkistan, presumed this to be 
the case (Geo, Mag., 1874, p. 889) and his opinion is worthy of attention. If 
281 miles be measured off to the WN VE. of Chimkent, so as just to clear the 
vreat range of mountains, now called the “Alexander chain,’ and allowing 
one-fifth for windings of the road, a point will be reached within the upper 
system of the Chu, about 50 miles west of Constantinowski, and about 33 miles 
cast-north-castward of Merke—or approximately in Lat. #3 and Long. 73°10 
from Greenwich. 

There is, however, another way of arriving, or endeavouring to arrive, at the 
position of Bdla-Sdlaa. Mr. Schuyler (doe. cif.) has given, in translation, a 
valuable extract on the subject from the * Chronicle of the chief astrologer” at 
the court of the Osmanli Sultan, Muhammad IV. This author was an Arab 
who lived from 1630 to L701, and is usually known as the “ Munajim Bashi.” 
wo passages from this extract run: (1) * Balasagun . 2. . situated at the 
beginning of the 7th elimate in 102° of Long., and 48? of Lat., not far from 
Kashghar, and considered fiom of old the boundary eity of urkistan.” 
(2) “ Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate, in 106 of Long., and 
45 of Dat. 2...) Thus the difference of longitude between the two towns 
would be 4° and the difference of Lat. 3°. Now the latitude and longitude of 
Kashghar were correctly fixed by Col. H. Trotter, R.K., in 1873-4. If we take 
his values (to the nearest half degree) as 394 N. and 76 EF. and apply to them 
the differences in the Munajim Bishi’s figures, we obtain for Bala-Sdkun Lat. £24 
N., and Lone. 72 E., approximately. This would be a point altogether west of 
the Chu basin, on the heal streams of the Titlhis, about S80 miles S.K. of ‘Titréz, 


(or Aulia-Ata) and about E10 miles (allowing, on this more plain section of the 
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the Kara Khitai, was under the rule of the offspring [and descond- 
ants] of Afrisiib. The Gur Khan of Kara Khitai took it from one 
of these descendants, Hak Khan, and made it his own capital. For 


road, one sixth for deviations) from Chimkent. Again, it will be found that i 
the geographical tables of Sidik Ispihidini, Bdla-Ndhin is placed (p. 76) in 
Dat. 16, and Lone. L07, while to Kashehar is assigned (p. 126) Lat. U4, and 
Long. 106. Applyme the differences between these iigares and Col. Trotter's 
value, in the same way as before, we vet for Bala-Sdlaue Lat. 414, and Long. 77, 
ora position just on the banks of the Nirin river, nearly fifty noles above Fort 
Nirin. Kurther, the Arab geographer Abul-feda supplies us wit’. two more 
indications of the position of Bila-Sdlan, with referenes to Kashghar. One of 
these, on the authority of Atwal, is a perfect one, and results (when computed as 
before) in Lat. £310, and Long. 71; while the other, ou the anthorty of Nanun, 
fails in the Latitude, and furnishes the Longitude only as 72}. 
Thus the positions taken from the Arab writers stand :- - 


Munajum Bashi ‘ J hat. #2230, and Long. 72 00 fr. Greenwich, 
Sadik Esputaend ; ‘ g.. WE gy , @0 ,, i 
Atwal oo. : . » ALO, 5, @100_,, * 
Kanun. ; 72 30) 


. . aa ay or) or) or) 9 

The meanoof these data, to the nearest half degres, would be Lat P23, and 
Long. 735 ora pot neat the sources of some of the leads of the Naragaty branch 
of the Cha, some eighty-five statute miles ES. hoof Aulin-Ata, and about twenty - 
nix miles SSW. of Merke Other statements of the Latitude and Longitude of 
Bdla-Sdkun are to be found in the writings of Asiatic geographers, but us no 
value is given for any other seientifically tixed point in- the neighbourhood, to 
which the figures may be referred, they eaunot be utilised, 

‘The only conelusion that can be arrived at ts, that the positions assigned by 
the Arab authors are worthless for anything approaching an acenrate det rmt- 
nation. AL thatean be sathered tron them is that (he city most likely stood among 
the left head-trbutaries of the Clu, and was more probably to the north than to the 
south of the Alexander mountains. In this way it may be said not to differ seriously 
with the position which Sir LL. Howorth would assign to the town, after examining 
the narratives of the Chinese travellers, Hinen Tsang and Elucli. He finds that 
the city, known in those days to the Chinese by the mame of Su-Yeh, stood 
wmost certamly on the River Chu, and not far from the northern slopes of the 
Alexander mountains. Also that it was the capital of the ‘Turkish kingdom ot 
that region, and therefore, Bula-Ni/aw under another pame, This conclusion 
appears to be catremely likely, more especially when it is considered in connce- 
tion with Hiuen ‘fsang’s itincrary, which places Su-Yeh at 540 or 060 U2 cast of 
Tsiraz, and north of a range of snowy mountains; for taking five Lc to the mule, 
for Hiuen Tsang’s time-—or about L10 miles —and allowing one-fifth for devia- 
tions alung the skirts of the hills, Su-Yeh would be located about cighty-cight 
miles, in dircet distanee, castward of Tariz (Aulia-Ata), or at a spot only just to 
the west of Merke, ‘This bears out also Mr. Schuyler’s contention. (See lor 
Howorth, Geo. Mag., 1875, pp. 215-17, and for Hiuen Tsane’s itincrary, Beal's 
Buddhist Records, .., p. 26.) 

As regards the orthography of the name, Mirza Haidar throughout writes 
Bila-Sdkun, and for this reason I have retained that form. When, however, he 
comes to the passage in the Juhda- Kushal, which includes the name said to have 
been given to the town by the Mongols, he writes Ghar balik, while in D’Ohsson 
and other extracts from the Jahdn-Kushai hitherto published, this name hig 
always stood Gu-bdlik, and has been translated good city.” Desiring to clear 
up thig diserepancy, I examined, with Mr. Ross, the British Museum copy of the 
Jahén-Kusha’, and am satisticd that (in that copy at any rate) the name should 
be read Ghar-biligh, or possibly Ghur-badligh. The passage runs“... . they 
passed on to Bala Sdkun, which the Moghuls now all Ghar [or Ghur}-baligh. 
Tho Aiir of that country claims descent from Afrasiab.” Thus in the original 
wo find Sdhkun instead of Sughiun, Moghuls instead of Mongols, and Ghar (or 
perhaps Ghur) in place of Gu; while there is no sentence alter the word Ghar- 
balik to indicate that the meaning of the name is © good city.” Gee, among 
other works, D’Ohsson, i., pp. 33 and #2; Bretschneider, 1, p. 226.) 
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ninety-five years Bali-Sikun remained the capital of Kari Khitiu, 
and all the countries on this side of the Jihun—that is, to the east 
of it—carried tribute to Baléi-Sikun. The Moghnuls call Bala- 
Sikun, ‘Ghar-biligh.” The author of the Surdh-ul-Luyhat, in his 
Supplement, says that his father was one of the traditionists | hafiz| 
of Bala-Sitkun. Ifo gives, in this Supplement, the names of eminent 
men [afazil] of every town. In Samarkand he reckons fewer than 
ten. But in Bala-Sikun he mentions the names of a great number 
of learned and notable persons, and quotes traditions concerning 
some of them. The mind is incapable of conceiving how there 
could have been, at one time and in one city, so many men of 
eminence, and that now neither name nor trace is to be found of 
Bala-dtkun. Nor have | ever heard of a place called Ghar- 
bihgh. 

Another town mentioned in books is Taraz. It is said that the 
Moghuls call 'Tariz, ‘ Yangi’; and this Yangi is placed in Moghul- 
istin. There are many men of Yangi in Mavari-un-Nahr who are 
called‘ Yangiligh.’ Now in those deserts | mafaza}, which they call 
Yingi, there are remains of many cities, in the form of domes, 
minarets, and traces of schools and monasteries; but it is not 
evident which of these ruined cities was Yingi, or what wore the 
names of the others. 

Another famous town was Almiligh,! which is known at the 
present day. Tho tomb of 'Tughluk Timur Khiin is there, together 
with [other] traces of the city’s prosperity. ‘The dome of the 
Khan’s tomb is remarkable, being lofty and decorated ; while on 
the plaster, inscriptions are written. J recall one-half of a Jine, 
from one of the books, namely: “ ‘This court [bérgdh| was the 
work of a master-weaver [shar-bif]”—words which show that 
this master was an Iriki; for in lrak they call a weaver | jama- 
bif'] ‘ shar-baf.’ As faras I can recollect, the date inscribed on that 
dome was seven hundred and sixty and odd.” 

There are many other cities in Moghulistin, in which traces 
remain of very fine buildings. In some places they still stand 
intact.’ In [the district of] Jud 4 there are traces of an important 
town, and remains of minarets, domes, and schools. Since the 


1 Alméligh—the Armalee of the medimwval European travellers—was thc 
capital of Chaghatai Khan and his immediate successors. It was situated on, or 
near, the Ili river, in the neighbourhood of the modern town of Kulja. During 
the Mongol period it was a Latin bishopric, and had previously, most likely 
been a Nestorian See. (See Cathay, pp. ccxxii., 236, ete.) 

* The death of Tughluk Timur was about 764 H., or 1363 A.D. 

* The Persian texts are incomplete here. The Turki MS. reads :—‘ In some 
places, where the buildings were solid they will stand, in others they have been 
restored, while in others again they have already fallen into ruins.” 

* This word may be read Juv or Jud, or the J in each case may be replaced by 
Ch. ‘The ‘Turki MS. has:—“a village called Ju.” It scems possible that the 
region, or district, of the River Chu may be intended. Scc text, immediately below. 
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name of that town is not known, the Moghuls call it ‘ Minara.’ 
In the same place is also a dome made of stone, into which the 
following inscription has been cut, in the Naskhi writing: “This 
is the tomb of [titles omitted] Imiin Muhammad Fakih Bali 
Sikuni [Arabic invocation], who died in the year 711, Written by 
Khwaja Omar Hadivi.” Jud is a district [mauza | of Moghulistan, 
of a month’s journey in length. In it there are many cities like 
this one. 

In Moghulistin there is a place [masa] called Yumehal,! which 
is well known. There a dome is to be found, half fallen into 
ruin. The inscription on it reads: “Shah Jalil, son of Kism, son 
of Abbas... 2’ Tho rest has broken away, so it is not clear 
whether this was his tomb, or whether the inscription refers to some 
one else. God alono knows. Such remains as these are to be found 
all over Moghulistin, but the names of the towns are never known. 
The tomb of Maulini Sakkiki, author of “The Key ” [ Mi/tah), 
has a lofty dome. It is situated on the banks of the River Tika, 
which flows from the foot of the lake.2 With the exception of this 
dome, there are no remains in that place. It was cither a town of 
which nothing is left, or else it was there that Chaghatii Khin 
slew [tho Maulina], the building being afterwards raised [over the 
spot]. God knows best. The story of Mauliné Sakkaki is told in 
histories. 

Beyond this, nothing is recorded of the districts [hadud] of 
Moghulistin in the histories and books of former writers, nor does 
any one know the [above] names nowadays. What is now known 
as Moghulistin has a length and breadth of seven or eight months’ 
journey. Its eastern frontier adjoins the Kalmik country: that is 
to say, Baris Kul, Imal, and Irtish. It is bounded on the north by 
Kukcha-Tangiz, Bum Lish, and Karatil;? on the west by Turkistin 
and '‘lishkand ; and on the south by the provinces of Farghina, 
Kishghar, Aksu, Chalish, and Turfan. 

Of these four boundaries T have seen the southern. From 'Ttsh- 


1 The name Jumgdl and Jumghdl, which occurs on modern maps in the heart 
of the region that was Moghulistan, may perhaps represent the Yumghdl of the 
text. It is the name of onc of the head tributaries of the Narin and of a small 
place—cncampment or village—on its banks. 

2 Which lake is not specitied, but [ take it to mean Issigh-Kul. The sentence 
may read in the Persian texts: “which flows from Bai Kul,” but the Turki MS. 
makes the reading plain—* from the foot of thelake.” Thus Pat-i-Kul should be 
read in the Persian. ‘Che Tika river probably stands for the Tekes, which takes 
its rise near the eastern end, or foot, of Issigh-Kul, and flows castward. 

3 These names may be read Jdért Aul (sometimes Barkul, and in Chinese Pa- 
li-Kun), Imil and Irtish. Kukcha Tingiz or Tangiz is lake Balkash, and 
Kardatdl is the name of a river which flows into it from the south-cast. Bumlish 
I cannot identify. As regards lake Balkash, Mr. J. Sporer (in Petermann for 
1868, p. 71) says, Tengis is the old Kirghiz name, and that Balkash originated 
with the Zungars [who were Kalmiks]. But farther on (p. 393) he tells us that 
‘“ Balkhazi Nor,’ meaning “great lake,” is Kalmik, while the Kirghiz name is 
“Ak Dengis,” or “ white lake.” ‘The two statements are not quite consistent. 
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kand « \ndijan is ten days’ journey ; from Andijin to Kashghar, 
twenty days; from there to Aksu, fifteen days; from Aksu to 
Chalish, twenty days; from Chilish to Turfin, ten days; from 
Turfin to Baris Kul, tifteen days;! and Baris Kul is the eastern 
boundary of Moghulistin. (‘The whole of the southern boundary | 
is about three months’ march at a medium pace, for it 1s ninety 
stages. I have never visited the other three boundaries, but I] 
have learned [something] about them from the descriptions of 
persons who have travelled in those quarters. The greater part of 
this country, which is seven or eight months’ journey [in circuit], 
is mountain or desort,? and is very beautiful and pleasant---so 
much so, that [am incapable of describing it in words. On the 
mountains and in the plains, grow numberless flowers, whose names 
no one knows; they are not to be met with outside Moghul- 
istiin, nor can they possibly be described. ‘The summer is, in most 
parts, quite temperate, so that if a single tunic [fai kurta] be 
worn, u0 other covering is required, though even if more be worn, 
the heat does not make one uncomfortable. However, in some 
parts of the country, the temperature inclines to be cold. 

There are many large rivers in Moghulistin—as large, or nearly 
so, as the Jihun; for example, the la, the Imil, the I[rtish, and 
the Nirin, not one of which is inferior to the Jihun or the Sihun. 
Most of them flow into the lake of Kukcha Tangiz, which sepa- 
rates Moghulistin from Uzbegistin. Its length is cight months’ 
journey,’ and its breadth, in some parts, thirty fursakhs, by estima- 
tion. In winter, when it is frozen over, the Uzbeg cross Kuk- 
cha 'Tangiz on the icc, and thus enter Moghulistin. By using all 
possible speed, they can cross in two nights and a day into 
Moghulistin, and can return in tho same time. At the end of 
winter they cross with the same rapidity; but at that time of the 
year it is dangerous, and it often happens that the ico gives way. 
On one occasion a hundred and twenty families, more or less, 
perished undcr the ice. The water of this lake is sweet. The 
same quantity of water that flows into the lake is not discharged 
from it. What does flow out is about equivalent to one of 
the rivers which enters it. It flows down through Uzbegistin, 
under the name of Atal, and empties itself into the Kulznm 
[ Caspian ]. 

Another point of interest in Moghulistin is Issigh Kul, [a lake] 
into which nearly as much water flows as into Kukcha T'angiz. It 


' These stages are about correct, according to modern itinerarics. 

2 The word in the texts is sahra, and has been literally translated desert ; but 
sahra is often used to designate plains, open country, or “steppes,” and it is 
cmployed in this sense here. 

* ‘There is either some mistake in this estimate of the length of the lake, or 
clse it is a reckless exaggeration. The estimate of 80 farsakhs (120 miles) for 
the breadth is also far too high, even if the broadest part be taken. 
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is twenty days’ journcy,! and no water issues from it on any side. 
Tt is surrounded by hills. All the water that flows into it is 
sweet and agrecablo, but once it enters the lake it becomes so 
bitter and salt that onc cannot even use it for washing, for if any 
of it enters tho eyes or mouth, severe inflammation is produced ; 
it has also a most unpleasant taste in the mouth. It is remarkably 
pure and clean, so that if, for example, some is poured into a 
china cup, no sediment appears at the bottom. The water of the 
rivers around is delicious. Aromatic herbs, flowers and fruit- 
bearing trees are plentiful, while the surrounding hills and plains 
abound in antelopes [du] and birds. ‘There are few localities in 
Moghulistin more remarkable for their climate. 

From the year 916 the Kirghiz, for the reasons mentioned 
above, have rendered it impossible for any Moghul to live in 
Moghulistin. In the year 928 the Khén resolved to subdue 
Moghulistiin, as shall be explained. 


CHAPTER LAIX. 


RETURN TO THE THREAD OF THK HISTORY. 
* % * * * 2 


Te flocks and herds had so greatly increased, that the plains 
and hills of Kashghar could no longer provide sufficient pasturage, 
and therefore, in order to satisfy the wants and demands of his 
people, the Khan formed the bold project of subduing Moghulistin. 
Moreover, the Kirghiz, who were for the most part devoid of faith 
and given over to evil deeds, had thoroughly intimidated the 
Musulinins of Turkistén, Shish and Farghina, by their constant 
invasions and forays. Although that province? was under the 
rule of the Uzbeg Shaibin, who were his old enemies, the Khan, 
on account of his devotion to the faith and out of pity for the 
Musulnmuins, took the matter to heart, and determined that no 
Musulmain should be molested and no infidel should prosper; but 
rather that the Musulindns should thrive and the infidels should be 
subdued. For these two actions he expected to gain a good reputa- 


' If twenty days’ journey in circuit is meant, the statement might be not far 
from correct. For some remarks on Issigh Kul, see note pp. 78-9. 

* This chapter opens with five lines of rhetoric (which are omitted) showing 
how the Khan desired to gain fame in this world and “a high place” in the 
next.—R. 

> Apparently Farghine is meant. Only the words “dn valdyat” are used. 
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tion his world and merit in the world to come. May God 
reward him well! [Three couplets}... 

Mirza Ali Taghdi, Khwija Ali Bahadur, and most of the Amirs, 
supporting the cause of Baba Sultin, desired that he should be 
sent in command of the expedition against Moghulistin and the 
Kirghiz. fis father, Sultin Khalil Sultan, had been leader of 
tho Kirghiz, as has been explained; and he therefore had some 
right in the matter. My uncle alone supported Rashid Sultan, 
who was the Khin’s son, and upon him the conduct of the 
expedition finally devolved. Active preparations were set on 
foot [verses]: . . . and in the course of the year 928, Rashid Sultin 
set out loaded with favours. Mirzi Ali Tachi was appointed Ulus- 
beg, and Muhammad Kirghiz being released from confinement, 
was mado Amir of the Kirghiz; while brave warriors and distin- 
guished Amirs were chosen out of all the Moghul tribes. [Couplet]. 
... Everything becoming the prince’s rank and dignity was mado 
ready; such as banners [fugh|, trumpets, mint [zardb-khana] 
and all kinds of furniture. Teasts were given to the Amirs and 
soldiers, who made merry; and favours were bestowed on all. 
[The Khinj gave his son much good advice. [Verses]... Indeed he 
lavished sermons and wise counsels on the young prince, who did 
not heed them, for is it not said: Sermons and advice are as wind 
to the profligates of this world? Finally, however, the army was 
despatched. 

At the hour of his taking leave of Rashid Sultin, the Khan said 
tome: “ You accoutre him: fasten on his quiver and sword, and 
mount him on his horse: it may bring good fortune. In respect 
of what I have told him, let him be your pupil: you shall be his 
master... .! 

In short the Khan sent them off in the handsomest manner, and 
himself returned to Kashghar. [Two couplets)... . 

With their entrance into Moghulistin, Muhammad Kirghiz 
marched on in advance. Ife brought in most of the Kirghiz, 
though a few fled to the farthest confines of Moghulistin. When 
winter set in, quarters were taken up at Kuchkir. 


' A couplet from Sadi and five lines of rhetoric und verses are omitted,—R. 
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CILAPTER OBNN. 
THI KHAN’S REPENTANCE. 
BS * * A- x 1 


Ir has been already explained to how great an extent the Khan 
was addicted to wine-drinking. If, for example, he dreamt of 
sobriety, he interpreted it to mean that he ought to get drunk ; 
this is [the system of] interpretation by contiaries. {Turki 
couplet]... . 

No one would ever have imagined that the Khan could give 
up this habit, but by the intervention of Providence he repented 
him of his intemperance ... .? 

In short, at the end of the winter following that spring which 
saw Rashid Sultan set out for Moghulistan, the Khan happened 
to be in Yangi-Iistr. My uncle was in attendance on him, while 
IT was in Yarkand. IL have frequently heard the Khan relate 
that, one night when a drinking bout was coming to an end, the 
fullowine verse came into his head: “At night he is drunk, at 
dawn he is drunk, and all day he is crop-sick; see how he passes 
his noble life! It is time that thon should’st return to thy God 
[and abandon these unseemly practices]. When this purpose had 
become fixed in my heart, I again became irresvlute [and said to 
mysclf]: ‘ these ideas are merely the outcome of excessive inebriety. 
For otherwise, who conld endure life without this form of enjoy- 
ment?’ Thinking thus I fell asleep; when I awoko I writhed 
like a snake with crop-sickness, and to dispel this I called for 
a draught. When it was brought, tho intentions olf the night 
before again took possession of my brain, and I sent for Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzi, and said to him: ‘I am tired of this wine- 
drinking, ard wish to reform.’” Now my uncle had for a long 
while been a disciple of the order of Yasavvi Shaikhs,? and practised 
austerity and abstinence; thus he had been greatly distressed 
at the Khan’s shortcomings; but when the Khan now announced 

' The five lines with which the chapter opens contain only rhetorical flights 
concerning “ Repentance.”-—Rh. 

? Four more lines on the virtue of Repentance are omitted here.—R. 

3 The Yusavvi Shaikhs were the followers of one Shaikh Alimad, otherwise 
Hazrat Khwéja Ahmad, of Yassi. who was the founder of the sect of Jahria, and 
died about 1120 a.p. He is said by Mr. It. Schuyler, who visited his tomb et 
Turkistan, to be one of the most celebrated saints of Central Asia, and the special 
patron of the Kirghiz. The town of Turkistan, near the right bank of the 
Jaxartes, is the modern representative of Yassi. There the mosque of ‘ Hazrat’ is 
still to be seen, which was built over the tomb of Shaikh Ahmad, by Timur, at 
the end of the fourteenth century, and was restored in the latter half of the 


sixteenth, by Abdullah Khan IL. the famous Uzbeg chief. It is considered one 
of the holiest mosques in Central Asia. (See Schuyler, i, pp. 70-72.) 
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to hin to mend his ways, my uncle burst into tears and 
urged i... siungly to carry out his intontion. Tfaving repented, 


the Khan went into the assembly ; [verses]... . the wine-bibbors 
and profligates were dejected and distressed, but all the pious and 
the learned rejoiced, while the zealots and devotees began to thank 
God, and the townsfolk and peasantry stretched their hands in 
praise to heaven. Thus the Khin repented of his past deeds, 

e ° . 1 i e 
and night and day begged the forgiveness of God for his 


offences. .. .! 


CHAPTER DLNXNI. 


HOW THE KHAN, WISHING TO BECOME A DARVISH, INTENDED TO 
ABDICATE THE THRONE, AND HOW HE WAS DISSUADED, 


Arter the Khan had been distinguished with the honour of repen- 
tance, and had entered the circle of those of whom it is said, “God 
loves the penitent,” he passed into Moghulistin, and joined 
Rashid Sultin at Kuchkir.2 Remaining himself in Kuchkir, he 
sent forward Rashid Sultin, with his Amirs and Muhammad 
Kirghiz, to the farthest limits of Moghulistin. They collected 
and brought back the scattered Kirghiz, thus setting [the Khin’s] 
mind at rest with regard to this affair. In the spring the 
Khan went back to Kishghar. After this, he used to return every 
year to Moghulistin with his family, to see that the country was 
in order, and to confirm the authority of Rashid Sultin. In the 
second spring that he took his family there, most of the Moghul 
Ulus, who were able to do so, went with him of their own accord 
and desire. That winter the Khin and Rashid Sultin took up 
their quarters in Kuchkar, and at the end of the winter the Khin, 
leaving his family there, went back to Yarkand. 

The reason for this was that, since his repentance, he had 
devoted himself much to the study of Sufi books; and having 
pondered deeply on their sayings, was greatly influenced by 
them... .° The Khan entered fully into the tenets of the sect, 
and was profoundly impressed by them. From their books and 
pamphlets, he learnt that the blessing [of Sufistic knowledge] was 
only to be attained by devoting himself to the service of a perfect. 


* Two couplets and four lines of rhetoric are omitted here. They contain much 
the same matter as the preceding passages.—R. 

* The Kuchkar, Koshkur, or Guchgar river is one of the head streams of the 
Chu. Its valley lies to the south-west of Issigh-Kul, and appears to have becn a 
favourite camping, and grazing, ground of the Moghuls. See the Map. 

* An irrelevant anecdote concerning some saints is left untranslated. 
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[Sufi]; on this account he withdrew his mind from his earthly 
kingdom, while his heart became entirely detached from the 
world. THe spent most of his time in seclusion; engaged in 
discussions on Sufism. Not every onc was allowed to intrude on 
lus privacy. One of his companions was my unele, who had been 
a disciple of the Yasavvi Shatkh’s, and who, under the guidance 
of that sect, practised abstinence. Most of the conferences took 
place in his presence. Another was Shah Muhammad Sultan, 
who was a cousin of the Khin and a son-in-law of his sister, and 
who has been mentioned briefly above; at times I was also 
admitted. No one else was allowed to enter, and the people used 
to wonder what kind of discussions those could be, to which only 
these four persons were admitted. {Couplet]. . . 

It was finally decided that the Khan should go to Yarkand, and 
that his brother, Amin Khwaja Sultan, should be brought from 
Aksu and set up as king in his stead. ‘lo him should be confided 
the whole Ulus, while the Klan, divesting himself of everything, 
shonld set out on his journey; haply he might thus render the 
Most High God perfect service. My uncle then suggested that 
before taking this step, preparations should be made for the 
journey to Mekka, and all necessaries got ready ; that he would 
accompany [the Khan]; that wherever he was he would spend 
his whole life in attendance on him, and that Shih Muhammad 
Sultan and myself should also be in waiting. 

No sooner had these plans been determined on, than Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusut, son of Khwija Muhammad Abdullah, son of 
Khwaja Nasir-ud-Din Ubaid Ullah, arrived in Kashghar from 
Samarkand, and the news [of his arrival] reached Moghulistan. 
The Khwaja was an exceedingly pious and austere man, and the 
Khin longed to wait upon him, in the hope that [in his service] 
his desire might be realised. So he journeyed from Kuchkar to 
Yirkand, where he arrived at the end of the winter and waited 
on the Khwaja. {| But] when he explained to him his resolve, the 
Khwaja remarked: “Much has been said by wise men on this 
subject; such as: Remain on the throne of your kingdom, and be 
like an austere darvish in your ways! And again: set the crown 
on your head, and science on your back! Use effort in your work, 
and wear what you will! In reality sovereignty 1s one of the 
closest walks [with God], but kings have abused its rights. A 
king is able, with one word, to give a higher reward than can a 
darvish (however intent upon his purpose) during the whole of 
a long life. In this respect sovereignty is a real and practical 
state... .) But I will show you one line that my father, 


1 Four lines omitted, containing a quotation from Najm-ud-Din, which points 
out what a faithful disciple may attain to, and what an unfaithful one must 
forego.—R. 
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Khwaja Muhammad Abdullah, wrote for me.” And he gave the 
writing to the Khin. It was written: “The most important con- 
ditions, for a seeker of union with God, are: little food, few 
words, and few associates.” This brief [sermon] sufficed to 
compose the Khin, and he resolved to pursue the road of justice 
and vood deeds. Ife began to occupy himself, at once, with what 
he was able, until the words of Shaikh Najm-ud-Din should be 
realised. A short time after this, Khwaja Nuri came, and the 
Khin’s desire was fulfilled. In the meanwhile Khwaja Taj-ud- 
Din arrived from ‘Turfin. 


CHAPTER LXXTI. 


KHWAJA TAJ-UD-DIN. 


Kuwisa TAs-up-Din was of the race of Maulini Arshad-ud-Din, 
who was of the race of Khwaja Shuja-ud-Din Mahmud, brother 
of Khwaja Hafiz-ud-Din of Bokhira, the last of the Mujtahids. 
During the interregnum [fatrat| of Chingiz Khin, this Shuja-ud- 
Din was brought [into this country], and of his race is Maulini 
Arshad-ud-Din, who brought about the conversion of the Moghuls 
to Islim. All this, God willing, will be fully described in the 
First Part. This Khwaja Tij-ud-Din is of the race of Maulana 
Arshad-ud-Din. His father’s namo was Khwaja Ubaid Ullah. 
He was a disciple of Mir Abdullah of Bushirtbid. .. .' Having 
remained for some time in the service of Hazrat Ishan, the latter 
gave the Khwija leave to go to Turfiin, where he was cordially 
received by Sultin Ahmad Khin... .! 


1 The omissions here consist of a number of names of wnimportant saints, and 
of a brief reference to an anecdote relating to one of them.—R. 
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CHAPTER UXXIII. 


KHWAJA TAJ-UD-DIN IS ALLOWED TO RETURN TO TURFAN. THE KHAN 
MAKES PEACE WITIL THE KAZAK-UZBEG. OTHER CONTEMPORARY 
EVENTS 


Wuen Khwaja ‘ij-nd-Din came from ‘Turfin, the Khan received 
him with duc honour. IIe stayed one year in Yarkand, and then 
returned [to Turfin]. Next winter Rashid Sultin went and 
plundered the Kalmik, slew one of their Amirs named Baran 
Tilish,' and acquired the honourable name of Ghizi. He had his 
winter quarters at Kuchkir, whither the Khin went with a small 
attendance [ jarida] and joined him. With the middle of the 
winter arrived Tihir Khan, who has been briefly mentioned above 
among the Kazik Khins. After a long intercourse by means of 
ambassadors, it was ascertained that he had come to wait on the 
Khin, and to deliver over to him Sultan Nigar Khanin, the 
Khién’s aunt. 

This Sultan Nigar Khinim hag been already spoken of above. 
She was the fourth daughter of Yunus Khan, and after the death 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirzi, son of Abu Said Mirzi, she was given 
to Adik Sultin, son of Jani Bee Khin, the Nazik. By Mirza 
Sultin Mahiud she had one child, Mirza Khan, who became king 
of Badakhshin, and in the year 917? died a naturai death. His 
son, Sulaiman Shih Mirzi,is now ruling in Badakhshin. By Adik 
Sultin she had two daughters, the elder of whom was married to 
Abdullah Sultan, son of Kuchum Khan, but died soon after. ‘The 
younger was given, at this time, to Rashid Sultin, as shall be 
mentioned. After the death of Adik Sultan, this Sultin Nigar 
iKhinim married his brother Kasim Khan. When this last died, 
the Khiuship devolved upon Tahir Khin, who was the son of 
Adik Sultin. We was very much attached to the Khanim, and 
even preferred her to the mother that had given him birth. She 
showed him her eratitude, but entreated him, saying: “ Although 
you are my child, and I neither think of nor desire any child but 


1 Télieh should probably be read Tdish, a common title among Kalmik 
leaders. 

2 This date is no doubt intended for 927. It is given in the texts in Arabic 
numerals, but in such « way that it may be casily misread (ashr for ashrun). 
Mirza Khan (properly Vais Mirza) was only son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza and 
cousin of Baber. [In 913 (1507) he became ruler of Badakhshan, He is believed 
to have died about 926 (1520), and if the date here should read 927, as I surmis+, 
it would be perhaps exact. Mirza Khan left one child, Sulaiman Mirza, whom 
Buber took care of. At the same time, Baber appointed to Badakhsban his son 
Humayun, who retained charge of the province till 932 (1526). (See Erskine, 
Hist. i., pp. 249, 286, 511, ete.) 
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you, »-vertheless I am grown old, and have no longer the strength 
to bn ‘is migratory life in the deserts of Uzbegistin. I wish 
you now lv tuke me to my nephew, Sulta n Said Khan, that I may 
pass my last days in a city and enjoy some quict and repose. 
Moreover, in consequence of [the hostility of] the Mangit your 
affairs in Uzhegistan are not thriving. On account of the opposi- 
tion [of the Moghuls]! your army has deereased from 1,000,000 
mon to £00,000, and you have no longer stiength to oppose them, 
L will be a mediator for you, and will bring about a reconciliation 
between you and the Moghul Khikans. In this way the Mangit ” 
may be kept in check.” 

Tahir Khin fell in with this plan and came to the borders of 
Moghulistin, where negotiations for peace were cntered upon. He 
cane in person to Kuchkar and waited on the Khan. ‘The latter, 
from love of his aunt, rose (to receive him], saying: “ Although 
my rising [to receive: you is contrary to the Tura, yet my preat 
sratitude to you for having brought my aunt, makes it possible for 
me tu rise”? Thus sayine the Khin rose, but [Tahir Nha, 
observing all the formalities, bowed his head to the ground, and 
then advanced towards the Khan, who having embraced hin, 
showed him great honour and showered royal favours upon him. 
After this, his sister, the Khinim’s daughter, was given in mariage 
to Rashid Sultan, in whose haram she is at the present time. She 
has children, each of whom will be mentioned in the proper place. 

At the time of {Tahir Khin’s| departure, Muhammad WNirghiz 
was captured a second time, and brought bound to Kiashghar. 
The reason for this was that he had shown signs of insnbordina- 
tion, and a desire to escape to the Uzbeg. Ile was therefore 
detained in custody, but after the Khin’s death he was released. 
The Khin now returned to Kashghar, and I was left in Moghul- 
istan to keep the people quiet. But in spite of my efforts, I was 
unable to pacify the Kirghiz, who fied and ayain betook them- 
selves to the remotest parts of Moghulistin, where they joined 
Tahir Sultan. Some of them, however, remained. In this year a 
son was born to the Khan. 


* 'The texts do not mention whose opposition is referred to, but 1 presume the 
Moghuls are indicated (if the translation is correct), and that the speaker 
is alluding to the defeats which Sultan Said had recently inflicted on the 
ee Kazik, ‘The next sentence bears out this presumption. But see next 
hote. 

’ The uncertainty regarding this name was alluded to at p. 134. It occurred 
on that occasion once, in the form of Manfakit or Man’akit; here it is twice made 
use of, but is spelled differently, and in such a way that it may be read Mankafit, 
Mikaft, ete, ete. Dr. Rieu, however, who has done me the kindness to examine 
the passages in the original text, is of opinion that in both cases the incompre- 
hensible words may stand for the tribal name of Mangit or Manyut, corruptly 
reproduced by the copyist. It is significant that the word, in both forms, should 
only occur in reference to the one subject—viz., the relations of the Kazék with 
the rest of the Uzbeg tribe. It is found nowhere else in the book. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 
BIRTH OF SULTAN IBRAHIM, SON OF SULTAN SALD KHAN, 


In the month of Shawal of the year 980... .' [a son was born 
to the Khan], and he was given the name of Sultan Ibrahim. 
Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf received him as a son, and Baba Sark 
Mirzi, whose name was mentioned in the review [of the army] 
of Kashghar, was appointed his Atdabey. Magnificent banquets 
were held in honour of his birth—more splendid, in fact, than any 
that had been held on previous occasions. ‘The Khan loved fim 
above all his other children... .2 His life will be recounted im 
its proper place.* 


CHAPTER LXAV. 
THE KUAN’S SECOND INVASION OF ANDIJSAN, 


On return of the spring... .4 the Khan saw fit to go again into 
Moghulistin to confirm Rashid Sultan's authority. He set forth 
from Yirkand, and on reaching Kashghar met Hazrat Khwaja 
Nuri, who was coming from the direction of Andijin. Having 
had the felicity of kissing the Khwaja’s fect, the Khin proceeded 
on his journey to Moghulistin, while the Khwija went on to 
Yarkand. ‘Towards the end of summer the Khan reached Issigh 
Kul, where he learnt that the Kéilmik had approached the frontiors 
of Moghulistin. The Khan, putting his trust in God, hastened on 
with all speed to Kabikilir, which is ten marches from Issigh Kul. 
Here a messenger from my uncle in Kishghar brought the news 
that Suyunjuk Khin was dead, that the Uzbeg Sultans were 
without a leader, and that a better opportunity than the present 


1 Shree lines of verse, ete., omitted. 

2 Here follows a chronogram in four lincs of verse, containing the word Zill— 
equal to 980—[1524]. 

3 The author hag not followed out his intention in this matter. He mentions 
Ibrahim only once hereafter, as having been taken to Kabul by his mother 
Zainab Sultan Khinim, on being banished from her home in Kashghar, by Abdur 
Rashid (sce p. 467). At that time, this third son of Said Khan would have been 
about thirteen years of age, and even when the author wrote his history, he 
must have been too young to have accomplished anything worthy of record. 

4 Four lines of verse in praise of spring are left out. 
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one for revenge, was never likely to occur; for how long had such 
a da’ vvaited ? 

The re. for ny uncle’s remaining in Kashghar was that in 
the last-mentioned spring [summer], on account of tho extreme 
heat of the weather, he had caused fresh green grass to be spread 
on the ground and iced water to be sprinkled over it ; he had then 
lain down naked on it and had gone to sleep. On awaking he found 
that he had become paralytic | lakwa}, and noticed an impediment 
in his speech. In the meanwhile, the Khin arrived at Kishghar 
on his way to Moghulistin, and Khwaja Nura! from Andijin. 
[Two couplets... 2] There is a proverb which runs : * When a 
sick man is destined to recover, the doctur comes uncalled ’-—a 
saying which illustrates the good Inck of my uncle. Khwaja 
Nura applied himself to his treatinent, and that is why he had 
stayed behind in Kashghar. On learning the death of Suyunjuk 
Khan, he had sent off a messenger to the Khan, and when this 
messenger arrived in NKabilkakla,? (the Khan] quickly returned, 
Wis family being in Issigh Wu, thither he went; then, takine 
them with him, he proceeded to Kunehiar Ulang, and thence 
towards Andijin. [| Verses... «| 

The fort of Uzkand, which was a very strong one, was taken. 
[From Uzkandj he marched on to Madu, where the fort is the 
strongest in all the province of Farghina. It, too, fell an easy 
prey to his army. Thence they advanced on Ush. All tho 
nobles, learned men, artisans, and peasantry in this neighbour- 
hood were agreed that since Suyunjuk Khin was dead, it would 
he some time before the Uzoeg could cume to any awreement. 
“Until they have decided upon some definite plan [of action |,” 
sald they, “let us go and strengthen and provision the fort of 
Andiyan; then let us take up a position in the mountains As 
the Klan [cannot penetrate into the Uzbeg mountains) he will 
not be able to touch us, nor will he succeed in laving siege to the 
fort.” [So saying, they set out for Andijin.) But when the 
Uzbeg-Shaiban heard of the Whan’s advance towards Andijin, 
without further conferring or planning, all poured into | Andijin], 
hike locusts or ants, from cvery quarter. There was no time for 
making the necessary preparations for a sicge, and the Khan was 
obliged to send many [of his people} back. In that expedition tho 
Khaws army was composed of 25,000 men all told, while the 
Uzbeg had more than 100,000, [Couplet |]... 

* Nura stands for Nur-ud-Din.—R. 

* This is evidently the same name that occurs at the beginning of the chapter 
under the form Ndbhdldry. The 'Turki MS. has Kapilkildr. 1 ean trace neither 
this name nor that of MKunghér Ulang, which follows a few lines below. They 
Were both, most likely, mere camping grounds, and consequently it may well 


happen that no trace of them remains. Kapilkdlir must have been ten days 


to the castward of Issigh-Kul, secing that it was against the Kalnniks that the 
Khan was marching. 
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Tho men who had been turned away, were sent to Kashghar. 
The Khan himself went back to Moghulistin and joined his 
family, which was in Utluk—a well-known place [mauza] in 
Moghulistin. ‘Then, leaving Rashid Sultin in Moghulistin, he 
returned to Kashghar, where he again waited on Khwaja Nuria. 
These events took place in tho year 931 [1524-5]. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


LAST VISIT OF TH KHAN TO MOGHULISIAN. THE MOGHULS ARE BROUGHT 
TO KASHGHAR FROM MOGHULISTAN ; AND SOME OTHER CON TEMPORARY 
VENTS, 


As Rashid Sultan remained in Moghulistin, he made Kuchkar his 
winter quarters. Now Tahir Khin was in Uzbegistin, but some 
events vecurred there which obliged him to retire to Moghulistan. 
Ife therefore came [and scttled down] near Kuchkir, where he was 
joined by half the Kirghiz, to whom he gave protection im his own 
territories. On this account Rashid Sultan became alarmed, and 
in the depth of winter fled from Kuchkar to At-Bishi. On learning 
this, the Khin, towards the end of that same winter, repaired to 
At-Bishi, and joined his son at [the] Katilish! of At-Bashi. 
| Rashid’s] followers were [thus] reassured. 

Jn the [following] spring, the Uzbeg penetrated to the eastern 
quarter of Moghulistan, which is called Khass and Kunkas.? 

All the Kirghiz who had remained with Rashid Sultan, were 
anxious to unite with those Kirghiz who had joined the Uzbeg. 
The Khan ordered me to accompany Rashid Sultin, and [we] 
having driven the Kirghiz out of Bumghil and Kuchkar, brought 
them to At-Bishi. The Khan himself went to Kashghar, in order 
to gather all the people together, and to see if any agreement could 
be brought about between them and the Uzbeg. Tle left me in 
Moghulistin to ensure law and order among the inhabitants. I 
accompanied Rashid Sultin, until the Khan returned from Kiish- 
vhar with his family and rejoined our people; then he sent me off 
to the Kishghar [province] to bring Sultan Nigir Khanim into 
Moghulistin, that she might mediate with Tahir Khan for the 


1 Kdtilish means the conflucnce of two streams: in this case probably of some 
stream with At-Bishi, or of the At-Bishi with the Narin. The At-Bashi 
valley, situated about half way between Kashghar and Issigh-Kul, seems to have 
been one of the chief, and most central, camping grounds of the Moghul Khans. 
Most likely there was no town or village there. 

2 The rivers Kash and Kunges, as usually written by the Russians 
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settlement «. . pcace [with ourselves]. So L went to Yirkand, 
and conveyed the Khiuim back to Moghulistin. The Khin was 
at uA =A ; : 

Before 4 wirived, he learnt that the Kirghiz had separated from 
the Uzbeg. On hearing this, he thought it advisable to go and 
subdue the Kirghiz, and started from Aksii [for that purpose |. 
When they had gone one stage, Rashid Sultan fell il. Bandagi 
Hazrat Khwaja? happened to be there, on an cxcmrsion. When he 
arrived, ho was able in three days, by means of his Christ-like 
healing power, to change sickness into health. 

Having delivered the Khanim into the hands of the people, I 
hastened on to join the army, and came up with them the same 
day that they left that stage.’ | had the felicity of kissing the 
stirrup of Khwija Nuria, who then turned gack. The Khin [at 
the same time| pushed forward, and in twelVe days accomplished 
forty days’ journey. The details of the matter are as follows. 

When we reached Ak Kumis, the Khan sent ne with 5000 men 
to accompany Rashid Sultin against the Kirghiz, who were then 
in Arish Liar. On arriving at this place, we found their camp 
and their tents left standing. It was clear that they had _ fied 
and got away. Some of their arms and baggage [purtdl|] were 
lying tumbled about. We concluded that they got news of [our 
approach]. As we proceeded, we came across some dead bodies, 
and several horses, wounded or killed by arrows, besides many 
broken arrows. After careful search, we discovered a man who 
was half-dead, from whom we learnt that Bibajik Sultan had 
come from Kusan, and attacked the Kirghiz; that three days 
previous to our arrival a fierce battle had been fought, resulting in 
the defeat of Babijik Sultin. The Kirghiz, having despatched 
their families towards the Uzbeg, had then gone in pursuit of 
Babijaik Sultan. 

Advancing yet further, we lighted upon sume 100,000 sheep of 

' No doubt wv camping ground on the Aksai river, between Kashghar and 
At-Biashi. 

* Otherwise Khwaja Nura, or Nur-ud-Din. 

° Meaning, apparently, one stage from the Alhsad river. 

* Ak Kumds may perhaps be identified with Ak Kum, between the lower Tdlds 
and the Chu; and Arish Lar with Lake Aris, which lies to the west of the Suri 
river and nearly north from Ak Masjid on the Sir Daria. These places are a 
Jong distance from Moghulistan, and cone can searcely imagine the Moghuls 
following the Kirghiz so far. Still, it is evident from the text, that the chase was 
i. long one, and it was in a north-westerly direction, for it is stated below that 
the Kirghiz took refuge with the Uzbege, who occupied the steppes to the north- 
west. There is another, and smaller, Ak-Kum, on the south bank of the Ili river, 
a short distance above the modern fort of Hijsk, but this would not lie in the 
right direction, and would not be distant enough to suit the narrative; nor is 
there any Arish in the vicinity that I am aware of. The only other possible 
Arish (or Aris) suggested by modern maps, would be on the river of that name 
which falls into the Sir, near Chimkent, but this would be u settled country to 


which the Kirghiz would be unlikely to fly for refuge, or the Moghuls to enter, 
In pursuit. The word Lar I can find no trace of. 
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the Kirghiz, which we drove along with us. As the Kirghiz had 
united with the Uzbeg, we were unable to offer them further oppo- 
sition, so we turned back and rejoined the Khan, for the original 
object of this expedition was to punish the Kirghiz, and not to 
attack the Uzbeg. This campaign got the name of Kui Jariki, 
or the * sheep-army.” 

Now at that timo Thir Khan had a torce of 20,000 men, but 
his fortune was on the decline; for his army had formerly counted 
a million. [le began to increase his violence and severity, and on 
this account he was abhorred of the surrounding Sultans and men 
of note. He had a brother named Abul Kasim Sultin. The people 
were able to judge of him by the violent treatment he meted out 
to this brother, whom he suddenly put to death; they therefore 
all at once fled from him, so that none remained but he and his 
son. These two huiied forward and joined the Kirghiz. This 
news reached the Khin when he had arrived in Kashghar. 

The reason for his going there, was that the Moghuls had repre- 
sented to him that the Kirghiz had united with the Uzbeg, and 
these latter intended to settledown in Moghulistin, while he knew 
that he had not strength sufficient to cope with the numbers of the 
Uzbey. It would therefore be dangerous for them [the Moghuls | 
to rewain in Moghulistin that winter. For these reasons, the Khan 
brought Rashid Sultan, and all the Moghuls of Moghulistan, to 
Kashghar.! I[ere they learned the news of the rout of the Uzbeg. 
At the end of the spring, it being difficult to return to Moghulistan, 
they remained in Kishghar. It was about the beginning of spring 
that. Tahir Khan joimed the Nirghiz. He carried offall the hirghiz 
who had been left in At-Bashi, together with the droves of borses 
which the Moghuis had left in Moghulistan. 


CHAPTER LXXVIT. 


REASONS FOR BABA SULTAN’S FLIGHT, AND THE CONCLUSION OF HIS 
STORY. 


Biss SuitAn has been already mentioned above, as the son of the 
Khan’s brother, Sultin Khalil Sultan. He was a mere child when 
his father was drowned in the river, at Akhsi, by Jani Beg Sultan, 


' Meaning, no doubt, to the Kashghar province, or to the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Kashghar. Nothing marks the decay of the Moghuls, as a nation, more 
strongly than this episode. They had now to abandon their own country to their 
enemies, and though they afterwards returned, at intervals, this was the beginning 
of their end. 
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in t) 914. After the Khin took Andijin, Babé Sultan 
remaincu he Khan's service, and was treated with such con- 


sideration that he became an object of envy to [the Khan’s 
own] children. Khwaja Ali Bahadur, who has been frequently 
mentioned, was appointed his governor [Atdha]. This man, as 
has been explained, had a plan [for seizing] Moghulistin, and 
taking Baba Sultan with him. But my uncle opposed this, and 
arranged that Rashid Sultan should eo instead. On this account, 
Babi Sultin was offended. Despite the attentions the Khin 
showed him, his resentment increased daily, and in proportion as 
Rashid Sultin rose [in power], his jealousy became the more bitter. 
Moreover, some devils of companions (who are to be found every- 
where, and who sow the seeds of hypocrisy in the soil of men’s 
hearts) did their best to incite him to sedition and revolt ; so that 
at length he came to the conclusion that there was nothing left 
but flight. 

One of these men was named Mazid, a person of evil ways, whom 
the Khin had at first favoured, but finding that he did not perform 
his duties in the posts to which he was appointed, the Khin de- 
prived him of his rank. This person found it inconvenient to 
remain in Kashghar, so he approached Baba Sultan, and filled his 
‘ars With many idle tales, which Baba Sultan, from the vanity of 
youth, or rather from sheer ignorance, took for truth. Among 
other deceitful statements, he said to him: “It is a ruler of 
wpability such as you, that Kashghar stands in need of, and every- 
body is seekine for a really good king. Wherever you go, the 
peuple accept you as Babi Shani. Look, for example, at Sultan 
Avais in Khatlan-Tlistr. Failing to find a good king, he set him- 
self up on his own account, and now bows lus head to no one. If 
you present yourself before him, he will make you king, while he 
himself will advance and take the whole of Badakhshan, and 
accomplish much that I cannot [now] explain. The truth of the 
matter 1s, that the sovereignty of Khorasin and Mavara-un-Nahr 
is far more important than that of Kashghar and Moghulistin 
[and you may attain it].’ Such idle tales as these did he string 
together, and by persistence, made them appear reasonable. Thus 
was Baba Sultan duped by this man and one or two others of the 
same sort. 

In the suminer of the afore-mentioned year, they fled from 
Yarkand. The Khan did not send in pursuit of them, but said: 
‘Tf they find some one better than I am, well and good; if not, 
they will retnrn.” Babé Sultan fled to Sultin Avais, and thence 
to Badakhshin. Here he saw that he had been deceived, and that 
these cowardly men had misled him for their own private ends. 

tepentant, he returned to Kashghar. But the Khin was un- 
willing [that he should remain], as shall be shortly explained, 
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So being obliged to quit the country, he withdrew to Hindustan, 
where he conducted himsclf badly. Babar Padishih gave hin 
Rubtak, an important town in Hisar-Iiruza, where he followed 
his uncommendable courses, but shortly afterwards was scized 
with dysentery, and dicd in the course of the ycar 937, at the age 
of twenty-four, In his yonth he had been so spoiled by the Khan, 
that his masters could do nothing with him, and his studies came 
to naught. |'l'wo couplets|.... Yet he was not devoid of natural 
talents, for he was a skilled archer and conversed well. At an 
early period he was fond of me, and we were such warm friends 
that we always used the same tent on journeys, and the same 
dwelling at court. His aunt was with me and my sister with 
him, on which account we were always able to associate without 
ceremony. ‘Then occurred the affair of my uncle; a bitterness 
arose between them, and he plotted against the Khan. All my 
warnings and reproufs were in vain, and after this our friendship 
began to cool. When he came back [from his flight into Badakh- 
shin] the Khan sent me to order him away again. [On our 
meeting, Baba Sultin] began to make profuse excuses and apologies 
and to profess regret that he had turned a deaf car to my counsels. 
[Verses]... . Seeing him thus sad and repentant, I hoped he 
might persist in reforming his conduct, but on reaching India, a 
change for the worse came over him, and on account of his former 
evil associations, he never again mended his ways. [Verse]... . 
His body was carried from Ruhtak to Badakhshin, and was buried 
in the tomb of Shih Sultin Muhammad Badakhshi—his grand- 
father on his grandmother’s side. 


CHAPTER LXAAVITI. 


SHAIL MUHAMMAD SULTAN, AND CONCLUSION OF HIS STORY. 


SuAu MunamMMAb Sutran was the son of Sultin Muhammad Sultan, 
son of Sultan Mahmud Khan, son of Yunus Khin. We was only 
a child when Sultin Mahmud Khan, with his [other] children, was 
put to death by Shahi Beg Khin, as has been explained. One of 
Shihi Beg Khan’s Amirs, taking pity on this child, instead of 
putting him to death, kept him safe in hiding. After Shahi Bee 
Khin had been killed, and Babar Pidishth conquered Mavaré-un- 
Nahr, this Uzbeg Amir sent the child to the Emperor, in whose 
service he remained [for some time]. When the Emperor, on 
account of the successes of the Uzbeg, was obliged to return to 
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Kabul, Shih Muhammad Sultin stayed in Badakhshin with Mirza 
Kbin. On hearing of the conquest of Kashghar, he went to join 
the Khin, who loved, and treated, him as his own son. Ile was 
brought up in the special apartments of [the Khan’s] children, and 
when he was grown up, the Khin gave him his full sister, Khadija 
Sultin Khinim, as a proof of his love and a token of his perfect 
regard for him. ([Couplct}. .. . 

We spent most of our time in each other’s society. During nine 
years Shih Muhammad Sultin, Bibi Sultan and J had remained 
continually in the Khin’s service. Like the three dots under the 
letter Sin in Said,’ we were never separated, nor did we leave his 
service for © moment on any pretext. Our worldly goods we 
shared in common, and were participators in each other’s praise 
and blame. .. .? 

For nine years this unanimity of feeling and action continued. 
But at length the crooked wheel of fortune worked a change. .. ." 
In the spring following the winter in which Bab Sultan fled, a 
strange circumstance happened to Shih Muhammad Sultin. The 
details are as follows. There was, at this time, a certain Biba 
Sayyid, son of the sister of Mirzi Muhammad Regyjik, for whom 
Shih Muhammad Sultin conceived a great friendship. But Baba 
Sayyid was a young man who, from the first, passed the limits 
of decency and moderation. [Verses concerning impiety and im- 
morality |.... The remonstrances, reproofs and advice of the Khan 
and myself were in vain; his immoral conduct could not be 
checked, and he went so far as to prompt the young Sultin to 
aspire to sovereignty. The matter was rumoured everywhere and 
discussed by every one, till at Jast the Khin saw no remedy, but to 
banish the young Sultin from the country. [Couplet].... He 
therefore sent Shih Muhammad Sultan, together with Baba 
Sayyid and some attendants, to Karatigin. Two of the Amirs, 
Muhammadi Barlis and Amir Janaka, attended them as an escort. 
But on the road Amir Jainaka showed some hostility and wished 
to convey the Sultin to some place [other than their destination ], 
on which account Muhammadi Barlis seized him. Thereupon 
Biba Sayyid incited Shih Muhammad Sultin to attempt the 
release of Amir Janaka, saying: “It is his fidelity to you that 
has exposed him to this misfortune. You must save him from 
the hands of Muhammadi Barlis, by main force. What can 
Mnhammadi do to you?” Shah Muhammad Sultin, deceived by 
these words, turned back and at midnight approached the party, 

‘ This refers to the custom, in very careful writing, of placing three dots under 


et a Sin to distinguish it, with cortainty, from the Shin with three dots 
above.—R. 

* This passage is slightly abridged and vu quatrain omitted.—R. 

; ae as and some veracs, on fortune reversing the order of things, are left 
out here.—R. 
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who being apprehensive [of some such danger] were standing 
fully armed. [As he approached] he called out: ‘Release Amir 
Jinaka!” to which they replied: “ Whosoever you may he, retire! 
otherwise we will smother you in arrows.” The Sultin heard 
this threat, but paid no attention to it. (IIas it not been said: at 
night the king is unjust?) ‘The party then let fly their arrows 
and, by chance, the Sultin was struck [in the breast]; he retired a 
short distance and then expired. Muhammadi captured Amir 
Jinaka. 

Waving acted thus violently without orders, the party were 
thrown into the utmost consternation and knew not what to do 
next. A strange discussion took placo among the Ulus. Some 
who had advised the Sultin, fled. Others, the Khan reassured 
with promises and agreements. 

In the meanwhile Biba Sultan, who had fled the previous winter 
to Khatlin and Kunduz, having discovered that what Mazid and 
the rest of them had told him was false and groundless, returned 
ashamed and penitent. he Khan sent me to meet him, and I 
turned him back; but I supplied him with all necessaries for the 
journey, before bidding him farewell, as has been related. The 
wife of Shth Muhammad Sultin (the Khan's sister) and Sultan 
Nigar Khinim and Daulat Sultan Khanim (the Nhan’s aunt) and 
also the aunt of Shah Muhammad Sultin’s father, and the Khin’s 
wife, Zainab Sultéin Khinim (Shaih Muhammad Sultan’s aunt) all 
caine and demanded of the Khan why he had ordered the death of 
Shih Muhammad Sultin. Wherenpon the Khan swore a solemn 
oath, saying: “JT did not give the order.” They then said: 
“Deliver Muhammadi over to us! that we may avenge on him 
the death (of the Sultin|.” To this the Khin agreed. 

Muhammadi appealed to me and my uncle to rescue him. He 
was in the service of Rashid Sultan. He begged me to use my 
endeavours for his security, so [ took jis part, and privately, but 
with great emphasis, represented to the Khan as follows: “ The 
Sultins who were brothers are all gone: this Sult#in, who is your 
son, and still remains, will also be offended, and I too should be 
much afflicted [if you put Muhammadi to death], for he 18 a blood 
relation of mine.’ The Khan then placed the whole matter in my 
hands [saying : ‘“‘ You can act as you choose ; if you wish to retaliate, 
do so: if you wish to Iet him go, the choice hes with you.”] But 
the above-mentioned Khinims, who were all either my maternal 
aunts or their daughters, began with one accord to blame and 
reproach me, saying: ‘ What in the world will your blood 
connection with the Barlas lead you to, if 1 make you neglect 
such an important duty as this? Shih Muhammad Sultén was a 
closer connection by many degrees than he. If [Muhammadi] is 
your father’s uncle, this man [Shih Muhammad Sultan} was your 
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own uncle, and besides this, your friend and companion. Your 
cousin! Khadija is his wife, and his wife’s sister (the daughter of 
his paternal unele) is of your household.? How can you, in con- 
sideration of all this, attach yourself to the side of Muhammadi?” 
[Such were the taunts and 1eproaches they poured down on me] ; 
nevertheless, Fate willed that J should pay no attention to the true 
words of my relations; I returned falsehood for truth and would 
not hear of retaliation. Io put Muhammadi under the care of 
my uncle, who carried him off into the mountainous tracts of 
Kishghar. 

This incident led to a certain degree of l-feeling between 
myself and my relations, [which was, however, dispelled a short 
time after]. But I was caused much trouble and exposed to great 
annoyance, ere I was able to deliver Muhammadi Baris out of the 
hands of the Khanims; and [in doing so] I raised an executioner 
for my uncle and his children. [ brought calamity upon myself— 
God forgive me! and again I say God forgive me! Since I did 
this unjust action, God sent this same Muhammadi [to overpower 
us]. Verily injustice can only bring ruin in its train. This 
same Muhammadi, whom I and my uncle had saved fiom so great 
a danger, neglected nothing im his endeavours to murder my uncle 
and his children, and to bring about the extinction of myself and 
my house--a house upon which four hundred years had worked no 
change. The Prophet said: * Whoso helpeth a tyrant, God will 
give the tyrant power over him.” ... 2 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 
RASHID SULTAN AND THE AUTHOR LEAD A HOLY WAR INTO BALUR. 


Arter the affair of Shih Muhammad Sultin, misunderstandings 
arose among my relations. In the winter of the same year, the 
Khin commanded Rashid Sultin and myself to mako a holy war 
on Balur. Though we had been at variance with our relations, we 
made it up, and set out in all haste for Balur. 

salur is an infidel country { Kafiristan |, and most of its inhabitants 
are mountaineers. Not one of them has a religion ora creed. Nor 
is there anything which they | consider it right to] abstain from or to 
avoid (as impure]; but they do whatever they list, and follow their 

1 Lit.: daughter of maternal uncle.—R. 

eae a your household” ig meant (as the Turki version explains) “ your 


‘ : wee verses from the Koran and a prayer of about seven lines, are left out 
cre.—lt, 
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desires without check or compunction. Baluristin is bounded on the 
east by the provinces of Kashghar and Yarkand ; on the north by 
Badakhshan ; on the west by Kibul and Lumghin; and on the 
south by the dependencies of Kashmir.! It is four months’ journey 
in circumference. IJts whole extent consists of mountains, valleys, 
and defiles, insomuch that one might almost say that in the whole 
of Baluristin, not one farsdékh of level ground is to be met with. 
The population is numerous. No village is at peace with another, 
but there is constant hostility, and fights are continually occurring 
along them. 


' The author gives so good a definition of the region that was formerly called 
by Western Asiaties Bolor, Balur, Baluristan, Malur, ete, and by the Chinese 
P’o-lo-lo, that farther elucidation is searcely required. Tn one form or another the 
name is found in writings dating from the seventh century down to the eighteenth. 
Kven at the present day it may not be entirely extinet, for some twenty years 
ago, Mr. Ro OB. Shaw found that the Kirghiz of the Pamirs ealled Chitral by the 
name of Palor. To all other inhabitants of the surrounding regions, however, 
the word appears now to be unknown. 

I would only remark that when our author gives the provinces of Kashghar 
and Yarkand as the castern boundary of Balur, he appears to be somewhat at 
fault in his orientation. The province of Kashghar, at any rate, can hardly 
have formed part of the eastern boundary, if Kabul and Lughmin (the Lumghin 
of the text) formed the western, and Badakhshan the northern limits, as he con- 
evives them todo He appears to have been facing about north-west, when he 
imagined himself to be looking to the north, and thus to have displaced his 
bearings by about 45 degrees, all round the horizon. Lf Kashghar was the 
eastern neizhbour of Balir, Badakhshin must have been the western and not the 
northern, and so on. Again, Sarigh-Kuland the Pamirs must have formed part 
of Balur, but this, from Mirza Haidar’s own statements, docs not appear to have 
been the case. His description of the country, products, and people applies 
obviously to the region south of the Indus water-parting range (the Eastern 
Hindu Kush), and not to the open Pamirs; while his return from Balur to Sdrigh 
Chupin, also implies advent from the region south of the mountains. 

Yarkand may, in a sense, have formed part of the eastern boundary, for it is 
possible to reckon all the uninhabited mountain masses lying between the 
southern plains of Yarkand, on the one hand, and Baltistan, or Little Tibet, on 
the other, as included in the Yarkand province. Possibly even the comparatively 
low-lying district of Tash-Kurghan, though north of the watershed, may alsu 
have been included in Balur. ‘Thus it would, perhaps, be more correct to say 
that the provinces of Yarkand and Baltistén formed the eastern boundary of the 
region in question. 

The Balur country would then include Hunza, Nagar, possibly 'Tash-Kurghin, 
Gilgit, Pany<l, Yasin, Chitril, and probably the tract now known as Kafiristan : 
while, also, some of the small states south of Gilgit, Yasin, etc., may have been 
regarded as part of Balur. 

The location of Balur, or Bolor, was long a subject of uncertainty for geo- 
graphers and commentators, but as the matter has now been cleared up, the old 
questions necd not be discussed afresh. The most complete dissertation on the 
entire subject that I know of, is that contained in Sir H. Yule’s notes in the 
J. R. GS. for 1872 (pp. 473 seq.) and in his Marco Polo, i., pp, 187, 188, where 
tle conclusions arrived at, are very nearly borne out by Mirza Haidar’s description. 
The only differences are (1) that, according to our author, Baltistén cannot have 
been included in Balur, as he always speaks of that country, later in his work, 
as a separate province with the name of Balti, and says that it bordered on 
Balur ; and (2) that Balur was confined almost entirely, as far as I am able to 
judge from his description in this passage and elsewhere, (see for example his 
statements pp. 405 and 417) to the southern slopes of the Eastern Hindu Kush, 
or Indus water-parting range ; while Sir H. Yule’s map makes it embrace Sérigh- 
Kul and the greater part of the eastern Panirs. 
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Most « ir battles are conducted in the following manner. 
Their v employed in the managoment of the honse and 
the labour + olds; the men in war. While their wives are 


in their houses ;:eparing the food [the men will be engaged in 
fichting!. ‘Then the wives will come out to them and make them 
desist, saying it is time for a meal, and they must leave off fighting. 
So they separate and go back to their homes to eat their food, 
after which they return to the fight until afternoon prayer-time, 
when the women will again como on the scene and make peace, 
which endures till sunrise, every one having returned to his own 
house. Sometimes it happens that no pacification is brought about, 
in which case they fortify and watch their houses all through the 
night with the utmost vigilance. In this way do they spend the 
whole of their lives. 

As plains and pasture grounds are scarce, the people can keep 
but few cattle. They own a small number of sheep and goats from 
whose wool they make clothes, and cows which furnish them with 
milk and butter; beyond these they have nothing [in the way of 
flocks}, The tribe of each separate valley speaks a different 
language [to that of its neighbours], and no one tribe knows the 
language of another. On account of being continually at war, few 
of them have seen any other village than their own. In Balur 
there are beautiful gardens and an abundance of fruits, especially 
of pomegranates, which are excellent and most plentiful. There 
is one kind of pomegranate which is peculiar to Baluristin, Its 
seeds are white and very transparent; it is also sweet, pure, and 
full-flavoured. Honey is also abundant. 

To resume: we passed that winter in Baluristan and fought 
many bloody [sab] battles, in which victory was on our side. In 
the spring we returned in safety, laden with spoil, and camo to 
Sirigh Chupain, where a fifth of the booty was set apart; anda 
fifth amounted to more than a thousand [loads], 

In the carly part of the spring of 134 we rejoined the Khan. In 
the summer following, Sultin Nigar Khinim, whom I have had 
occasion to mention su frequently in this book, died of a hemorrhage. 
I discovered the date in [the word]  khuldash.” 
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CTTAPTER DXXX. 


SECOND EXPEDITION OF THE KHAN INTO BADAKHSHAN, AND THE CAUSES 
OF CERTAIN CONTEMPORARY EVENTS, 


In the year 935 [1528-9] Babar Padishih recalled Tumayun Mirza 
into Hindustin. The reason for this was that Mirza Khan (the 
son of Sultion Mahmud Mirzi, son of Abu Said Mirzi) iad died m 
Badahkshan, as has been related, and left behind him a child 
named Sulaiman. Babar Padishah took this boy and kept him 
near himself, placing his own distinguished son, LLumayun, on the 
throne of Badakhshin, where he reigned from 926 to Udo. 

At the time when Babar Padishah had subducd ILindustan and 
overthrown his enemies, two of his suns had becume youths— 
ITuinayun Mirzi and Kamran Mirzi. Leaving the latter in 
Kandahar, he sent for Humayun in order that he might have one 
of his sons [eontinuatly] by him, so that if he were to die suddenly, 
there would be a successor near at hand. For these reasons he 
recalled Thnmayun Mirzit into Hindustan, But the people of 
Badakhshin made the following representation to Tiumiayun 
Mirza: “ Badakhshan borders on the [territory of the) Uzbeg, who 
cherish in their bearts an ancient hatred for Badakhshin, [It they 
attack Badakhshin] our Amirs will be unable to check them.” 
To this Humayun Mirza made reply: “ All that you say is true, 
still [ am unable to deviate from my father’s commands, But 
I will do my best to send one vf my brothers to you, as soon 
as possible”? Having thus reassured the people, he started for 
Uindustan. 

[No sooner was he gone than] the inhabitants of [Badakhshin] 
began to despair; and all the Aiirs, with Sultan Avais at their 
head, despatched express messengers to the Khan, representing : 
“Humiyun Mirzi has gone to Hindustin, leaving this province in 
the hands of Fakir Ali, who is quite incapable of coping with the 
Uzheg, [and therefore] of establishing tranquillity in Badakhshin. 
If, by such and such a date, the Khan were to come, all would be 
well ; otherwise we must succum) to the Uzbeg. But if the Uzbeg 
come and attack us before the arrival of the Khan, they will not be 
able [by the date mentioned | to obtain atirm footing. We implore 
his help. Perhaps he may be the cause of our salvation. More- 
over, Badakhshan belongs to the Khan by right of inheritance from 
his grandmother, Shih Begum; nor is there a more rightful heir 
than he.’ So persistent were they in their appeals, that the Khan 
became convinced that if he did not go {to their aid] Badakhshin 
would fall into the hands of the Uzbeg. Therefore, at the begin- 
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ning of Moharram of the year ’36, ho set out for Badakbshin, leaving 
Rashid Sultan in Yarkand. 

It has been mentioned above, that ‘Mihir Kdiin had been left 
alone, and in the winter had been deserted by the Kirghiz and all 
his following. On thisaccount the Khan showed him magnanvimity 
and did nothing. After he had been a short time among the 
Kirghiz, about twenty or thirty thousand Uzbeg again gathered 
round him; and he prepared himsclf in every way [for war]. 
[The Khan on his departure] therefore left Rashid Sultin to guard 
and protect the provinee of Kashghar. On reaching Sirigh 
Chupin, the Khin sent me forward with an advance guard 
[manghalai], while he followed after. T arrived in Badakhshan 
and learnt that Hindal Mirzi, the youngest of the Emperor's sons, 
had been sent from Kabul by Humayun Mirza; also that twelve! 
days previous {to my arrival] he had reached and entered Kala 
Zafar. As it was the season of Capricorn and the middle of 
winter, to turn back would have been difficult. So [we were 
obliged to] go on to Kala Zafar, where we tried to enter into some 
negotiations, suggesting that some of the districts of Badakhshan 
should be given up to us, and at the close of the winter the 
Khin would again retire. But they did not trust us: nay, more, 
they suspected us of deceit. So we finally resolved upon pillage, 
and, until the Khan arrived, 1 scoured the whole country round 
Kala Zafar; [brought together both man and beast, and indeed 
all to which the word “ thing” could be applied. At the end of 
afew days the Khan himself arrived, and during three months 
laid siege to Kala Zafar, while his men carried off, from the sur- 
rounding country, the little that I had left. Near the end of 
winter, many of the Amirs who had sent for the Khén, came and 
waited on him, representing, with profuse apologies, that if Hindal 
Mirzt had not come, they would have hastened to meet and 
receive the Khan. To this the Khan replied: “It is out of the 
question that I should oppose Babar Padishah. You sent me 
entreating letters, saying that you would be swallowed up by the 
Uzbeg, and that the presence of the Uzbeg in Badakhshin would 
be equally hurtful to both sides;* for this reason I came. As 
matters stand, every man ought now to return to his own home.” 
{Thereupon} the Khin left Kala Zafar, and set out again for 
Kishghar. 

When news of the Khin’s entry into Badakhshin reached the 
Emperor, he was greatly displeased, and after due consideration 
and reflection, he despatched Sulaimin Shih Mirza [to Badakhshin] 
and recalled Hindél Mirzi [into Hindustin]. At the same time 


* The Turki version has fifteen days.—R. 


* Here the Turki MS. has: “cqually hurtful to us and to the Emperor,” 
Which is obviously the sense intended. 
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he wrote to the Khin: “Considering my nuinerous claims [on 
your consideration] [and the ties that exist between us] this aftair 
seems strange. I have recalled Hindal Mirzi, and have sent 
Sulaimin. If you have any regard for hereditary rights, you 
will be kind to Sulaiman Shah, and leave him in possession of 
Badakhshin, for he is as a son to us both. This would be well. 
Otherwise T, having given up my responsibility, will place the 
inheritance in the hands of the heir. The rest you know.” 

When Sulaiman Shih Mirza reached Kabul,! (he found that the 
Klin] had retreated sume time before. Hindal Mirza, in obedience 
tu the orders he had reccived, gave up Badakhshan to Sulaiman 
Shah Mirza, and proceeded to India. From that time to the 
present, Sulaiman has reigned in Badakhshian. 

The Khan [returning from Badakhshin] reached Yarkand at 
the beginning of spring. On the road my uucle fell il], and when 
he arrived at Kashghar, his complaint took the forms of intermittent 
fever, dropsy, asthma and ague, so that all the doctors who were 
attending him, such as Khwaja Nur-ud-Din, Abdul Vahid Tuhuri, 
KNitvi Shams-ud-Din Ali and others, were at a loss; the symptoms 
at last became so grave that his life was despaired of. In the 
meanwhile Khwaja Nura arrived from Turfin, whither he had 
vone on the invitation of Mansur Khan, who had said that if | the 
Hazrat} would honour him with a visit, he and his friends would 
esteem ita vreat blessing. ;|Couplet:.. . Accepting this invitation, 
Khwaja Nura went to Turtiin, and having quenched the thirst of 
those parched wanderers in the desert of longing, with the wine 
of his presence, he returned to Kashghar. |Twocouplets| . . . 

My uncle's state was now such that he fainted every few minutes, 
and became unconscious.” Soon after his Holiness began to attend 
to my uncle, the gravity of the disease showed signs of abatemeut. 
All his remedies had a beneficial effect, yet as a fact, this was not 
medical treatment, but miraculous power and holy influence: for 
the patient bad become so weak and emaciated that he could not 
take medicines, and in such circumstances what can a doctor do? 
‘Lberefore this was a miracle. 

During this time a difference arose between Khwaja Nura and his 
younger brother, Khwija Muhammad Yusuf, on account of the neg- 
lect of a point of etiquette. The breach widened [from day to day]. 
One day I went to wait upon Khwaja Nura, and found Khwaja 
Muhaminad Yusuf sitting in his presence. Khwaja Nuri had 
worked himself into « passion, and as soon as | had taken my seat, 
raid: “ Muhammad Yusuf, why do you act thus? If you are the 
disciple of our father, Iam the disciple of his Holiness—that is, 


' All the texts read Nabul, but apparently that name is 9 slip for Badakhshdn, 
As it stands, the sense of the passage is not evident. 
? Some details of the symptoms of the disease are omitted. 
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of Khwija Thrar Khwaja Ubaidullah ; and besides this I have 
many points of superiority over you. You are foster-brother to 
my eldest son. Apart from all this, I am supported by God and 
Ilis Prophet; what strength have you to opposo me?” Khwaja 
Muhammad Yusuf replied : “TI also am hopeful of the help of the 
Prophet.” Then, asked Khwaja Nuri: “Are you willing that the 
Prophet should be mediator between us?” Khwaja Muhammad 
Yusuf answered: “I am quite willing,” and Khwija Nuri having 
intimated that he also was willing, not another word was said. 
Thus the meeting terminated. 

Shortly after this, Khwaja Nura set out for Badakhshin. One 
day somebody came and told him that Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf 
had fallen ill, and was asking for him. J! went to visit him and 
found he had a fever. The Khwaja said to me: “1 know well 
that Khwaja Khavand Mahmud has taken an interest in me for 
some time past, he is kindly disposed towards me and gives mo 
comfort from the Prophet. But now J do not know what has 
become of this comfort; for not a trace of it is apparent, and I am 
quite convinced that T shal] not recover from my present illness. 
Khwaja Khavand, who is my brother —nay more, stands in the placo 
of a father to me, ought not to have treated me thus; he has put 
aside all his brotherly love and fatherly affection.” These and a 
thousand such lamentations did he pour into my ears. Ife also 
told me a few anecdotes, and entrusted some of his household to 
my care. He gave nea garment of camel’s-hair and an apron, as 
sutvenirs. In vain did J attempt to dispel his ideas [of impending 
death}; he only replied: “Tam convinced ; there is not a shadow 
of doubt.” He died on the sixth night of his illness, on the 14th 
of the month Safar of the year 937. I discovered this date in 
“ Tear-v-Bihishti” (a bird of paradise |. 

After this, tho Khin sent me to Khwaja Nura to cntreat him to 
return, which he did, and the Khan came out to receive him; he 
placed his head at the Khwaja's feet and offered him profuse 
apologies. ‘The funeral rites of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf were 
then performed, [including | the giving of alms, distribution of food 
and reading the Korin through. 

But Khwaja Nura chose to dwell in Yangi-Hisir, and the Khin, 
in order to wait on him, left Yarkand and went thither likewise. 
There, they and the friends and disciples of the Khwaja spent that 
winter, The Khwaja performed wondrous things in their sight. 
The Khan was continually in his service. 
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CHAPTER LXXXI. 


e ® eo 
CAUSES OF THE RUPTURE BETWEEN THE KHAN AND AIMAN KHWAJA 
SULTAN, 


Tne details of this affair would be tedious and irrelevant; but it 
was briefly as follows. Mirzi Ali Taghai, whose name appears in 
the lists made at Kishghar,! was exceedingly jealous of my uncle, 
but this did not show itself outwardly. Although he tried hard 
[to injure him], slander and detraction could gain no hearing in 
the service of the Khin. As was mentioned above, the Khin gave 
my uncle's daughter to Aiman Khwaja Sultan in inarriage, and 
from this connection had come many fine children; thus a bond of 
union [which should have lasted till the day of judgment] was 
formed between my uncle and the Sultin. 

But seditious thoughts suggested themselves to Mirza Ali 
Taghai. Since the spirit of jealonsy had no effect on the Khan’s 
relations with the Mirza, he tried to beguile Aiman Khwaja Sultan, 
and stir up the dust of dissension between the brothers. He 
would thus, he thought, gain his end. For if Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzi took the part of his son-in-law and the latter's cluldren, he 
would have, of necessity, to break with his maternal uncle, which 
would suit his [Mirai Ali ‘Taghai’s| purposes well. If, on the 
other hand {the Mirza] sided with the Khan, he would be closing 
the eye of fatherly affection on Aiman Khwaja Sultan, and his 
children. In this event likewise {the Mirzi] would suffer, for the 
cause of Aiman Khwaja Sultin would be ruined, and the power 
of the Mirzi, in a measure, broken, Acting upon these mis- 
chievous calculations, he, by a scries of misrepresentations and 
suggestions, made the Khin and Aiman Khwaja Sultin mutually 
apprehensive of one another. 

The details are briefly these: At the time when the Khan 
marched against Andijan, [Mirzi Ali Taghii) said privately to 
Aiman Khwaja Sultin: “1 perceive that the Khan has changed 
[in his conduct] towards you, on account of my loyalty ; he wishes 
to set up his sun Rashid Sultin in your place, and give him the 
province of Aksu. You must now look well to your own interests, 
and trusting my words, act upon them.” While to the Khin, he was 
for ever saying: “ Aiman Khwaja Sultan is afraid of you without 
right or reason. It is very probable that he will appeal to your 


! The author frequently refers, in thesc words, to the analysis or review of 
the Khan’s army, when on the point of invading Kashghar in the spring. of 
920 H. (See pp. 305 seq.) 
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enemies for aid [and stir up a revolt], But tho Khan does not 
credit my words, and says they are the outcome of mere delusion. 
Ilis evidence is that this year Aiman Khwaja Sultin is committing 
such and such acts.” [Then Mirza Ali Taghii] sends secretly to 
the Sultan, saving: “The right time is now come for you to do so 
and so.” In his artlessness and stupidity [the Sultin] does what 
has been suggested. Then Mirzi Ali Taghdi represents to the 
Khin: “T told you that Aiman Khwaja Sultan would do such and 
such a thing this year. My words have coime true.” 

From the time of the Khan's march against Andijin until his 
death, a period of some six years, this sort of intrigue was con- 
tinually going on. And finally the Khan became altogether 
estranged from Aiman Khwaja Sultan. It was in vain that ny 
uncle and I reproved Aiman Khwaja Sultan; when we asked 
him why he acted in this way, ho could give no satisfactory reply, 
but persisted in his course; his mutives were unknown to us. 

At last we discovered that it was all the work of Mirai Ali 
Taghai. When Mirza Ali Taghii remarked the great change in 
the Khan’s feelings towards Aiman Khwaja Sultin, he took advan- 
tave of the opportunity, and represented as follows to the Khan: 
“Since Aiman Khwija Sultin’s presence in Aksu may lead to a 
revolt, it will be better to set up Rashid Sultan in his place, and 
send him to govern some district of Badakhshin. This would be 
vreatly to your advantage. But J am fearful Jest the Mirzis 
become angry with me. If they consent [tu the arrangement | 
you will find it most advantageous ; but it will be a difficult thing 
to mention to the Mirzis.” (By the Mirzis, he meant my unclo 
and myself. ) 

The Khan told me of this; I replied: “In what way is Aiman 
Khwaja Sultin preferable to your Highness’ jother] servants, that 
this change should be necessary for the guod of the State? Ido not 
consent tu it. His relationship to your Highness is [only | equal to 
ours. If my uncle's daughter is of his household and has children 
Lby him], the daughter of my paternal uncle is in your haram, 
and these two amount to precisely the same [degree of relation- 
ship]. Rather there is the advantage [on our side} that 1 have 
been in your service for twenty-three years, and you have always 
singled me out for your fatherly care and brotherly love. Tow 
then shall [ exchange the Khan’s cause for that of the Sultin? I 
will forward any measure that may be for the benefit of your State, 
by all the means in my power.” 

Phe Khan spoke also of this matter to my uncle, who said: 
“ {Your Highness’) opinion is always enlightened ; I am ready to 
do your bidding on every occasion... .! Although I did not 
know that [the Sultin] could harm you, yet I trust your hitherto 


One line, containing a passage of which no sense can be made, is omitted.—R. 
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infallible judgment, and will do whatever is most fitting in the 
inatter.” 

These discussions being terminated, the Khin explained to us 
his proposals. He ordered me to take Rashid Sultan [to Aksu], 
and after sending Aiman Khwaja Sultin away from there, to 
place Rashid Sultin upon the throne. Aiman Khwaja Sultan was 
to come to [the Khan’s] court, and to remain there until the 
country should be reduced to order. All must be done to advance 
the affairs of Rashid Sultin. To my uncle he said: “ Let all be 
carried out as T have ordered.” I said: “ With all willingness I 
nudertake the task.” 

‘'wo days later L started for Aksu. On reaching Uch T was 
received by Shih Biz Mirzi, who was also mentioned in tho lists 
at Kashghar. After leaving Uch, I was met jistikbal] by all the 
men of Aiman Khwaja Sultan, who sent a message to me asking : 
“ What has happened? How would it be for us, having set aside 
all considerations of relationship, to meet (in consultation)?” But 
1 would not consent {to an interview! and said: “As there is 
nothing to be gained by an interview, it is not worth while to 
have one.” | then sent a person to ithe Sultan! with all the 
necessary provisions for a journey, and also some trusty men to 
accompany him, {After that I set myself) to encourage the 
soldiers and populace [of Aksu] and to settle their affairs in’ the 
most profitable manner; T passed the necessary orders to the old 
servants of Rashid Sultan, and arranged the government of the 
province by dividing it equally into villages and districts. Thus 
all the people were reassured. I stayed there six months. 

Rashid Sultin was satisfied with all that was done, and there 
vrew up between us the strongest attachment. During my 
sujourn, we were never apart for a moment. There was not the 
slightest disagreement between us. All that he did was pleasing 
in my sight; and all that I performed met with his approval. 

Whatever [ had suffered in being separated from my old friends, 
that is to say, Shih Muhammad Sultin and Baba Sultan, was 
atoned for in my friendship with Rashid Sultan. One day Rashid 
Sultan said to me: © Although formerly in Moghulistan, in accord- 
ance with the Moghul usage, and by the Khan's express command, 
there existed between us close friendsbip, and we used to give each 
other horses, nevertheless this fellowship was not confirmed by any 
vow, [ am now desirous of renewing the old friendship and of 
ratifying it by solemn oaths.” I too showed my willingness, and the 
conditions of our covenant were that, on my side, as long as the 
Khan should live, I would remain in his service; but if the Khan 
were to die, | would serve no one but him (Rashid Sultin |—and 
serve him in the Khin’s place, as he had served the Khan. Rashid 
Sultan said: “After the Khan, I look upon you as my eldest 
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brother. If, in public, you reverence me in the placo of the 
Khan, I in private will honour you as you deservo, and will 
show you even greater kindness and favour than did the Khan. 1 
will give such offices to your uncle and relations as you may judge 
best.” And all this we confirmed with binding oaths. [‘T'wo 
couplets|. .. . 

This matter being concluded, he bade mo farewell, and I returned 
to the Khan, who was in Yingi-Hisir. He received me in a most 
flattering manner, and would not hear of my going back to my 
home in Yarkand; but instead, took me with him on a hunting 
expedition to Tuyun Bishi—one of the frontiers of Moghulistan. 
On reaching the hunting ground, we were joined by the Sultan, 
who came from Aksu. Soon after this tho Khan had a return of 
his old chronic illness, which took the form of flatulence, or wind 
in the belly and stomach, fits of shivering, and partial paralysis. 
Often, after hunting, he got a chill on the stomach, and his malady 
returned. But on this occasion the symptoms were worso than 
they had ever been before. My uncle was immediately sent for 
from Kishghar; but by the time ho arrived the doctors of the 
royal camp had succeeded in curing the disease, by means of 
effective remedies. 

Still, this time the Khan was much concerned about his illness. 
He sent for my uncle and Rashid Sultin, and said to them: ‘ This 
ilIness has made me very anxious. I have frequently had such 
attacks before; for several years they have happened annually, 
Imt this year I have been seized twice, and the second time more 
severely than the first. My wish now is that there should be 4 
covenant between you (meaning my uncle) and Rashid Sultan. 
In Mirz’ Haidar’s case there is no need of renewal, for not only 
did I establish them on a friendly footing in Moghulistin, but 
they have lately again, in Aksu, concluded a satisfactory agree- 
ment.” ‘hen, addressing them both in the ‘Turki language, the 
Khan continued: “Oh, Sayyid Muhammad Mirza, if anything 
should happen to me, look upon Rashid Sultin as standing im my 
place. And you, Rashid, look upon the Mirza as in my place also.” 
He said many kind things besides, all of which it would be tedious 
to repeat here. 

The Khan took up his winter quarters in Yangi-lHisir, while I 
went to Yarkand. Previously, when I had come from Aksu I had 
found the Khin busily engaged in reading with, and learning 
under [iradat}, Hazrat Makhdumi Nura. 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 
THE KHAN BECOMES A DISCIPLE OF KHWAJA KHAVAND MAHMUD. 


Arter the Khwija Muhammad Yusuf incident, I tricd constantly 
to induce the Khin to place himself under the guidance of Hazrat 
Makhdumi Nuri. The Khan would reply: “1 desire this with all 
my soul. Without secking [what you suggest], I wished to resign 
the government in oider that I might follow that most perfect 
vuide, Khwaja Nuria; but the more I examined myself. the less 
‘apable did I feel of inaking an open request to his Holiness. I 
then resolved to change my mode of living and to mend my ways, 
so as to render myself more fitting for his service. If 1 should 
acquire proficiency and capacity in the right path, then would 
Khwaja Nuit show me favour, without any request on my part; but 
if T should fail, my petition would be fruitless. I trust that, by 
God's grace, I may attain my end without addressing an open 
request to his Holiness. If such a happy consummation should 
be reached [ shall feel reassured.” However much I insisted, 
the Khan always gave the same reply. A few months after my 
departure for Aksu, a letter arrived, directed in my name, con- 
taining certain [instructions | with regard to the affairs of Aksu ; 
and on the margin there was some of the Khian’s blessed hand- 
writing. I have it intact before me at this moment.! 


CMAPTER LANNIII, 


GENEALOGY AND LIFE OF WAZRAT KHWAJA KHAVAND MAHMUD 
SHAHAB-UD-DIN, 


(IIk is always spoken of in this book as Hazrat Makhdumi Nuria.) 
Ife received the name of Mahmud from his father, and that of 
Shahib-ud-Din from his grandfather. Out of veneration they 
gave him the name of Khwaja Khivand Mahmud... . .? 

I have heard Hazrat Makhdumi Nuré relate that when his 
father dicd he was twenty-seven years of age. He had heard his 

' The omission here consists of some long high-flown passages on the subject 
of saints. Tho Khan’s marginal note is not given by the author.—R. 


2 Some more irrelevant matter regarding saints and their virtues, is left 
out here.—R. 
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father say: “Jn Shahr-i-Sabz of Samarkand there is a garden, 
and in the warden a mulberry tree; and Khwija Bahi-ul-Hakk 
wa ud-Din Nakhshband used to sit leaning against that tree. 
Hazrat Ishin, on account of this blessing, bought the garden. In 
front of the tree isa tank. One night, on the edge of the tank, 
Hazrat Ishin related to Khwaja Ubaid-ul-Tidi and myself as 
follows: * During the lifetime of Hazrat Ishin! I suffered from a 
weakness of the stomach, which the doctors of Mavara-un-Nahr 
were unable to cure. [ then went into Khorisin,? where the 
Shaikh ul Islim, Maulana Abdur Rahman Jimi, brought me to his 
own house, and in his service | remained [for some little time}. 
I studied some of his tracts under him.” I learnt that he had 
received his education at thé hands of Bandagi Maulavi [Jami], 
and from the pamphlet which I have copied into this book,® it 
appears that Khwaja Nuri read standard books under him. 
After the death of Jimi, ho went into Irak, where he enjoyed the 
society of Mir Hasan Yazdi and Mir Sadr-nd-Din. He next went 
and studied, for a period of six years, under Maulana Jalal-ud-Din 
Davini, and he also studied medicine under Maulana Iniad-ud- 
Din, who was the most eminent physician, not. mercly in Irak, 
but in the whole world... . «4 

Having completed his medical studies in Shiriz, he passed into 
Kum, where also he devoted himself to study. Thence he journeyed 
into Egypt. Having performed the pilgrimage [to Mekka], he 
embarked at Jadda, and went to India by way of Gujrat. Thence 
he repaired to Kibul, where Babar Padishih was at that time: 
and I, as already mentioned, was there also. These travels had 
occupied Khwija Nuri twenty-three years. When the Ihmperor 
took Samarkand, the Khwaja went thither, and on the Emperor’s 
returning to Kabul, the Khwija remained in Samarkand until the 
year 931, when he returned to Kashghar, as was mentioned. In 
those days he related : “In Samarkand [ saw, ina vision, Manlina 
Haji Kasim (one of Hazrat Ishin’s servants) come with two horses, 
saying that Ifazrat Ishin had ordered him to tell Khwija Nuri to 
take these two horses and go to Kashghar.” Before the Khwaja 
reached Nashghar my uncle was attacked by paralysis, but on his 
arrival the Khwaja, by means of his remedies, completely restored 
him to health. Ile stayed two years in Kashghar, whore his 
assoclates were enriched by his blessings. 

Mansur Khin sent some persons to him, saying that no Makh- 


. The Hazrat Ishin alluded to here, is apparently one who has not been 
hitherto mentioned. 
_” In the Turki stands: “In order to be cured, I was obliged to gu to 
Khorasin.”—R. 
* Quoted in extensv lower down, but omitted in this translation, as having no 
bearing on the history. 
* A line of rhetoric omitted,—R. 
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dumzida had ever come to those corners {of the earth], Turfin and 
Chalish, which were the residenco of the disciples of his [spiritual | 
fathers ; these people and this country had never been blessed by a 
visit from the Khwaja. As it would be difficult for his friends in 
those quarters to go to him, all their blessings would be upon him 
if he would come and honour them. The Khwaja accepted this 
invitation of Mansur Khan, and set out for Turfan, where he 
remained nearly three years, and brought blessings to those who 
associated with him. 

On the Khin’s return from the Badakhshin campaign, Khwaja 
Nura left Turfin and stayed in Kishghar to attend my uncle, 
who, as mentioned above, had become subject to fits of vomiting 
jistiska |, Vfaving again restored my uncle to perfect health, he 
proceeded to Yirkand, Tfere Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, as has 
been related above, did not come out to greet him in the prescribed 
manner, from which circumstance a dispute arese, which termi- 
nated as already described. After this affair he went to Yangi- 
Hisir, in which place the Khan also spent the winter, in order to 
wait upon his Holiness... .!) The Khwaja told me that after 
the death of Abdur Rahman Jami, ho found under his pillow 
some rough copies, one of which he gave, written out, to me; an | 
I have copied it here. Ife gave mo these passages in Yangi-Hisir 
in the year 937 [1530-31]. 0... 7 

At the end of the winter I went to Aksu, and there [found] the 
Khan and somo of his adherents, high officials, nobles, and others. 
At their request the Nhwaja wrote several pamphlets, One of 


these is the following, which I have copied out in full. * 
* * ‘ * * a x 


' About five dines left out, regarding some miracles performed by the saint, 
together with three verses of an ode by the author. 

? Here follows half'a folio containing Jami’s “rough copies,” which need not 
be inserted, 

>The pamphlet is omitted. Tt is entirely theological, and has no reference 
to the Terihh-i-Rashidi, or to any historical subject. 
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CHAPTER ENNANTY. 


JOURNEY OF HAZRAT MARHPE ME INTO INDIA. AND CERTAIN: MATTERS ° 
CONNEC bE gd) PEPE WEEE, 


Tat spring, Hazrat Mas adiumit Nura set out for India by way of 
Badakhshin. The Khin escorted him as far as the pass of Shah- 
niz,” [representing] seven or cight days’ journey. J, being in Aksu 
at the time, was denied p:rticipation in this happiness. On my 
return from Aksu the Khan said to me: “On bidding farewell to 
Khwaja Nura, I begged him to recite the Fatiha, and just as he 
was about to commence I asked him, as a favour, to first of all 
repeat it for Mirai Haidar and afterwards for me. He granted my 
request, and having first recited it for vou, he then did s0 for me.” 
[Two couplets)... . Those who were present relate that the 
Khan, during the few stages he made with the Khwija, was over- 
come with grief, and whenever the Khwaja spoke, he was so over- 
powered with emotion, that he could not restrain his tears,—a 
circumstance that greatly impressed those who were present, 
[Verses]... . As this was the last time the Khan would see the 
Khwaja, he naturally felt severely the pangs of separation. 

In short, Khwaja Nura arrived in’ Tiindustan. The frontier 
towns of Hindustan, namely, Kabul and Lihur, were then held by 
Kamran Mirzt, who humbly begged the Khwaja to stay in Lihur, 
but the Khwaja replied: “‘ From the first, it had been my intention 
to wait upon the Emperor { Bibar]|; therefore I must now yo and 
condole with Humayun. Having performed this duty, should I 
return, I will accept your invitation.” Te then went to Agra, the 
capital of India, where he was received with great honour by the 
Emperor [Humayun |. 

At that period there had arisen in Hindustin a man named 
Shaikh Pol. Humayun was anxious to become his disciple, for he 
had a great passion for the occult scicnces--for magic and conju- 
ration, Shaikh Pul having assumed the garb of a Shaikh, came to 
the Ikmpcror and taught him that incantations and surcery were 
the surest means to the true attainment of an object. Since 
doctrines such as these suited his disposition. he became at once 
the Shaikh’s disciple. Besides this person, there was Maulina 
Muhammad Parghari who, though a Mulla, was a very [irreligious] 
and unprincipled man, and who always worked hard to gain his 


' The Turki rubric reads: “Journey into Badakhshan.” 

* Ido not know which of the passes reached by ascending the Shahndz river, is 
meant by this name. It might be the Kdskdau, or perhaps the Kara-tish. The 
a appears to have returned at this time, from Aksu to one of the western 

oWns. 
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ends, even when they were of an evil nature. The Shaikh asked 
the aid of Mulla Muhammad and, in common, by means of flattery, 
they wrought upon the Emperor for their own purposes, and 
gained his favour. 

Not long: after this I went to visit the Emperor, as shall be 
presently related, but I could never gather that he had learned 
anything from his Pir, Shaikh Pul, except magic and incantations.! 
But God knows best. The influence of Shaikh Pul being thus 
confirmed, Maulinit Muhammad, or rather the Emperor and all 
his following, neglected and slighted Khwaja Nura, who had an 
hereditary claim to their veneration. This naturally caused the 
Khwaja great inward vexation. It was mentioned above that 
when passing through Lihur, he had been invited by Kamran 
Mirzi to take up his abode in that place, and he had promised to 
do so on his return. In pursuance of his promise, he now set out 
from Agra to Lihur. Humayun and his companions begged him 
[to stay |, but he would not listen to their entreaties. He reached 
Lihur in the year 943 (1536-71. I had arrived in Lihur just 
before, and I now had the honour of kissing his feet. 

In those days T used frequently to hear him say: “I have seen 
in a Vision, &@ yvreat sea which overwhelmed all who remained 
behind us in Agra and Hindustin ; while we only escaped after a 
hundred risks: ” and thus did it come about three years later— 
just as he had said—as shall be presently related.’* After the 
devastation of Hindustan he escaped, in safety, to Mavara-un-Nahr, 
by way of Kashghar. 


CHAPTER LAANY, 
MIRACLES OF KHWAJA NURA, 


I was present in the assembly when Maulana Muhammad Par- 
ehari arrived from Agra, with a letter from Humiyun Padishih ; 
he also was present when the Khwaja gave the answer before- 
mentioned. Maulini Muhammad began to weep and begyed that 
his sins might be forgiven him; he beseeched [the Khwaja] with 
great earnestness to write a letter to Humayun. The Khwaja 
wrote: “Oh! Hum, do not throw. thy noble shadow, in a land 

1 Shaikh Pul, Phul or Buhlul, was well-known in India as w saint and sorcerer. 
He was put to death at, or near, Agra by adherents of Hinddl Mirza in 1537. 
(Sec Beale’s Or. Biogra. Dict.) 


? Tho author alludes, apparently, to the battle of Kanauj in 947 (1540), when 
the Moghuls were overwhelmed by the army of Shir Shah, Sur. 
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where the parrot is less common than the kite [zaghan].” Now, 
in this miracle there is a curious pun, for [fumé Padishih did not 
throw his shadow in the country where tho parrot is rarer than 
the kite. [Maulin’ Muhammad] returned stupefied. . . .! 

While I was in Lihur, Tahmisp Shih, son of Shih Ismail, came 
from nik, took Kandahar from the deputies of Kimrin Mirza, 
and having given it over to somo of his trusted officers, he returned. 
This cansed Kamran Mirzi intense grief, and he asked me to tell 
the Khwaja of his misfortune. ‘The next day, when I went to wait 
on the Khwaja, ho said to me: “I have seen his Toliness in a 
vision, and he asked me, ‘Why are you sad?’ I replied: ‘On 
account of Kamran Mirza, for the Turkomans have taken Kandahar. 
What will come of it?’ Then his Holiness advanced towards 
me and taking me by the hand said: ‘Do not grieve; he will 
soon recover it.’ And thus, indeed, if caine to pass, for Kiinrin 
Mirza marched against Kandahar, and the troops of 'Tahmisp Shah 
gave up the city to him in peace. ‘This is an especially strange 
thing to have occurred, since the Turkomin rulers are very severe 
with their subordinates. Be this as it may, the matter was termi- 
nated quite simply. 

Khanzida Begum, the Emperor’s sister, who has been frequently 
mentioned in this book, fell ill in Kabul. She wrote a letter to 
the Khwaja, and sent it by me, to ask him for a cure for her malady. 
Now as that letter was badly composed, I rewrote it correctly, 
and then took it to the Khwaja. He, on my arrival, said to me: 
“T wish to make you partner in a secret,’ whereupon I stood up 
humbly. Ife continued: “Give me tho letter that the Regum 
herself wrote.” Now, as a fact, I had written my letter in secret, 
and no one knew anything about my having done so. 

J witnessed many other wonders performed by him. 


' Tluma is the name of a mythical bird, supposed to watch over, and throw 
its shadow upon, kings. By the land where the parrot is common, India is no 
doubt meant, The omission here consists of a miraculous tale concerning the 
fasting of the author. 

* Here follows a Sufi letter by Khwaja Nura, copied by the author into his 
text, but not translated. 
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CTIAPTEIR LXANNAVI. 
THE END OF KILWASA NURS BIOGRAPHY, 


THoovan T am not suited to the task, the context demands that I 
should give Khwija Nuri’s line of descent in discipleship... .} 

Ile was the disciple of his grandfather Khwaja Nasir-nd-Din 
Ubaidullah, the disciple of Maulina Yakub Charkhi, the disciple 
of Khwija Baba-ud-Din Nakshband, the disciple of Mir Kalal, 
the disciple of Khwaja Mubammad Babi-i-Samisi, the disciple of 
Khwaja Ali Ramatini, the disciple of Khwaja Mahmud Anjir 
Faghravi, the disciple of Khwaja Arif Rivgarvi, the disciple of 
Khwaja Abdul Khalik Ghajdavani. It were fitting that, in this 
place, I should speak of each of these holy men individually, but 
on consideration [do not think myself equal to the task. | Coup- 
Otis eek a 

I am fully aware that what I have already written is beyond 
my powers, but the requirements of the context have been tho 
cause of my boldness, and I ask forgiveness for anything that be 
not pleasing to God or His Prophet, or the friends of God. 
[Verses]... . 

After Khwaja Nura went to Hindustan, the Khan gave Amin 
Khwaja Sultin (who had been brought from Aksu to Badakhshin) 
leave to go to India also. Although this step was necessitated by 
the affairs of the State, yet it did not cut the Khun off from his 
kin. However, Amin Khwaja Sultin went to India, where he 
died a natural death, Jlis eldest son, Masud Sultan, followed him 
into India. WNhizir Khwdja Sultan, Mahdi Sultin, and Isin Daulat 
Sultin, after this dispersion towards India, settled themselves in 
different places, but there is no object in entering into further 
details. Whatever God wills that should be said of them, will 
appear. 

' Some Sufistic details are omitted here.—K. 
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CHAPTER LAXNAYVII. 
CONCLUSION OF BABAR PADISHAH’S HISTORY, 


WE have brought the Emperor’s history down to the date contained 
in the words “ Fath-ba-daulat” (930 = 1524). So much treasure fell 
into his hands, that all the people of the world benefited by it. In 
short, I went to India and was employed in the direction of the 
affairs of that country, as will be mentioned. The Emperor took 
possession of all the dominions of Sultan Iskandar Aoghin. Rani 
Sings, one of the Rijas of Hindustan, came against Bibar Padishth 
with an army of several hundreds of thousands. The Emperor 
engaged him in battle, and defeated him;! and in his mandates 
took the title of Ghazi. After this, he marched towards Chitur, 
where he won decisive victories over the infidels. Returning, he 
devoted himself to the settlement of the whole of Hindustan. Inthe 
course of the year 937 he fell a victim to asevere illness, which the 
efforts of the doctors were powerless to cure. {'T'wo couplets}... . 
As his end approached, he entrusted all the Amirs and people of 
the world to Humdyun Mirza (whom he had recalled from Badakh- 
shin) and his own soul to the Creator of the world. As soon as 
Humiyun had mounted his father’s throne, such persons as 
Muhammad Zaman Mirzi (son of Badi-nz-Zamin Mirzi, son of 
Mirz’ Sultin Husain), who had been in Babar Padishih’s service, 
and was his son-in-law, together with others, hegan to raise the 
flag of revolt and sound the drums of sedition. But Humayun 
quieted them all by his kindness. He conquered what little of 
Hind had been left unsubdued by his father, and went. into 
Guzrat and captured it; but on account of discord among his 
brothers and the Amirs, he had to abandon it. Tho rest of his 
story will be told later. 

' Rana Sanga, or Sanka, of Chitur—now Udaipur in Rajputana. The author 


appears to allude to the battle of Kanwa, in Mareh, 1527, Jamadi I. 933) when 
Baber defeated the Riana, 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 
INVASION OF TIBET BY THE KHAN, 


Wren Khwiija Nuri passed into HWindustin, and I withdrew from 
Aksu, Rashid Sultin also returned, as has been already mentioned. 
During the same winter Rashid Sultin went back, with his family, 
to Aksu. In the spring of that year, the Khan resolved to conduct 
a holy war against Tibet. Previous to this, {his}; Amirs had 
frequently invaded and plundered that country, but on account of 
their ignorance and folly, Islim had made no progress, and there 
were still numberless infidels in Tibet, besides those whom the 
Amirs had subdued.? 

The Khan had always been animated by a desire to carry on 
holy wars in the path of God, and especially so now that he had 
just assumed the saintly ways of the Khwajas. He was always 
ready to devote himself to the cause of the faith, and felt that the 
holy war was one of the surest roads to salvation and union with 
God. Prompted by such pious feelings as these, at the end of the 
year 938" he set out to invade Tibet. 

Waving reached this point in my narrative, it is necessary for 
me to give some account of the land of Tibet, for this country is 
so situated that only a few travellers have been able to visit it. On 
account of the difliculties of the route, which from every point of 
view is most dangerous—whether by reason of its hills and passes, 
or the coldness of the air, or the scarcity of water and fuel, or the 
shameless and Jawless highwaymen, who know every inch of the 
roads and allow no travellers to pass—no one has ever brought 
back any information concerning this country. In such standard 
works as the Muajjam ul Bulddan, the Jam-i-Giti Numai, and the 
Supplement to the Surdh, Tibet is not described as other countries 
are; they merely mention that there is such a region, and some 
few facts regarding it are given. I am therefore emboldened to 


furnish some details about the kingdom of ‘Tibet which are to be 
found in no book. 


' There appear to be no precise, or detailed, records of invasions of Ladak, from 
the side of Eastern 'Turkistan. From the allusions to them which Mirza Haidar 
mukes, they must have occurred pretty frequently during the early years of 
the sixteenth century, though previous to that period I know of no mention of 
them. Besides those incidentally referred to in this passage, it will be remem- 
bered that Abd Bakr’s general, Mir Vali, overran Ladak, and afterwards one Mir 
Mazid, who, however, was killed there by a stone falling on his head. The date 
of Mir Vali’s exploit can only be roughly placed towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. That of Mir Mazid must have been about the year 923 (1517). All 
wero, no doubt, wanton plundering expeditions, hypocritically disguised as holy 
wars. 

* 988 H. ended 2 August, 1532. 
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CHAPTER LANATN. 


DESCRIPLLQN OF TRIE POSITION, MOUNTAINS, AND PLAINS OF TIBET, AND 


WN ACCOUNT OF, THE CUSTOMS AND RELIGION OF THEE PNTEABPLTAN Ps, 


Tinev is a long {and narrow] country.' From Rikan Bain, which 
means “ between the north and the west,” towards Bakani,? which 
is “between the south and the cast,” is eight months’ journey. 
Its breadth is {nowhere} more than one month’s journey, nor less 
than ten days. Its frontier on the side of Rikan Bain, adjoins 
Baluristin (as was stated above, in the description of Balur); that 
on the Bakani side, touches Huchu Silir, which is a dependency 
of [what is called] Kanjinfu? of Khitai. In the description of the 


' The expression literally translated is * running lengthwise.” 

= These terms are not to be found in Persian or Turki dictionaries, and [am 
not aware what language they belong to. The first one especially is subject to 
many readings, and that adopted in the text is by no means certainly tho right 
one. It may be Rukn, Zikan, ete., and Bath, Payin, ete. ete. Bakani may also 
be read in several ways. Fortunately, the author himself culightens us as to the 
meaning. 

> Huehu, properly Horhou, is a town of the Kansu province of China 
standing on a right tributary of the Yellow River, about 320 li (or some 80 miles) 
south-west of Lanchou. Salar consists of a large group of villages on the south 
bank of the Yellow River, to the north and north-west of Jochou. Kanjdn-fu 
represents the modern Si-Ngan-fu, the capital of the province of Shensi. ‘The 
region does not fall within the limits of the map attached to this volume, but 
froma general map of China, it will be seen that, in reality, it lies more to the 
north-east of Tibet than to the south-east, ag Mirza Haidar places it; but his 
statement of the general position he is indicating, is a remarkably clear one. 

Si-Ngin-fu was known in the time of the Mongols as Kenjan-fu, or Kan-zdn-fu, 
and it was so culled ky Mares Polo, who wrote: “And when you hays travelled 
those cight days’ journey, yon come to that great city... . called Kenjan-fu. 
A very great and fine city it is, and the capital of the kingdom of Kenjan-fu, 
which in old times was a noble, neh, and powerful realm, and had many great. 
und wealthy and puissant kings.” Previous to the Mongol era it was the eapital 
of several of the Chinese dynasties and bore, at different times, the names of 
Chan-gan and Ning-chou-fu. It is the latter which is believed to have been 
corrupted by the Mongols into Kenjan-fa. Thusits Mongol form seems to have 
survived among the nations of Turkistan, etc., down to the days of Mirza Haidar. 

The Hochou and Salar district is chiefly known as the seat of a large and fanatical 
Musulman population, which has been settled there for at least four centurics. 
The region has Jately been visited by Mr. W. W. Rockhill, who tells us that these 
Musulmans are of Turki extraction, and speak a language mixed with Turki 
words. ‘Lhey are divided into two sections called locally the “black capped ” 
and the “ white capped”? Muhammadans. Nulur is rather the name of the people 
than of a locality, though their chicf town goes by the name of Salar-pakun (or 
paken). It is the Salar who are designated * Black Caps” by the Chinese. In 
an interesting note, Mr. Rockhill observes that the annals of the Ming dynasty 
make mention of the Salar, as the remnants of various ‘Turki tribes who had 
settled in the Ho-chou, Hwang-chou, and other neighbouring districts, and had 
become a source of much trouble to the Empire. He concludes by pointing 
to the notice in the “Ming Shi,” of the Suli Uighur (sce note, p. 849), and 
inquires whether the Salar can be the same as the Sari (in Chinese Sali). The 
answer is that the two words can have no connection. Sdrigh Uighur ia the 
right term—NSdrigh being the Turki for yellow, and Sali only its Chinese corrup- 
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mountains of Moghulistin and Kishghar, it was stated that the 
principal range in Moghnulistin, from which all the other hills 
branch out, passes the north of Kashghar, runs towards the west, 
and continues tu the suuth of Kashghar. It was also mentioned 
that the province of Farghina lies to the west of Kashghar, this 
range running between, (This part of the range] which lies 
between Kaishghar and Farghina is called Aldi. 

Badakhshin is on the west of Yirkand. hese countries are also 
divided by [a part of] this same range, which here takes the name 
of Pamir, ‘Tho width of the Pimir, in some places, is ught days’ 
journey. Passing onwards, one comes to some of the Yarkand 
mountains which adjoin Balur, such as Raskin! and Tagh Dum 
Bash; proceeding yet further, one arrives in the land of ‘Tibet. 
Badakhshan is in the direction of summer sunset (tabistdud) from 
Yarkand, as stated above, and Kashmir is in the direction of 
winter sunset (zamistdnt) from Yarkand.? That same range runs 
between Yarkand and Washmir, and is here called Balti; this 
district} belungs to the province of Tibet. There is, in these 
parts, a mountain * wider than the Alaior the Pamir. The width 
jn Dalti is twenty days’ journey. 

The pass ascending from Yarkand is the pass of Sanju, and the 
pass descending on the side of Kashmir is the pass of Askardu.! 
[From the Sanju pass tothe Askardu pass] is twenty days’ journey. 
In the direetion of winter sunset from Khotan, are some of the 
cities of Hind, such as Lahur, Sultanpur, and Bajwara’ and the 


{ion —while Salar is written in the Turki quite differently ; it is a proper name 
und not an adjective. 

It may be noted that it was among these turbulent Musulmans of Hochou and 
Salar, that the revolt broke out in 1862, which afterwards acquired the vame of 
“the Tungani rebellion”—a movement which spread all over Shenst, Nausu, 
Kastern ‘lurkistan, Zungaria, and some parts of Mongolia. (Nee Yule’s Marco 
Polo, ii, pp. 18-23; Rockhill in Land of the Ieuas, pp. 88-10; and ind. BR. ALS, 
1892, p. 598). 

t The Turki text spells Iedst-Aaan. 

* ‘The expressions used for indicating these directions are peculiar. ‘They 
stand respectively, in the texts, qharab @ tabistdnt and gharb ¢ zamistant of 
Yirkand. The passage, however, falls within the brief extracts translated by 
the late Mr. R. B. Shaw in his paper entitled ‘A Prince of Kashghar on the 
Geography of Bastern Turkistan,’ and I hive taken the rendering from him, 
knowing that he had the advantage, when using his Tarikh-i-Naehidi, of some 
excellent local instruction on such points. (See J. R. G.8., 1876, p. 279.) The 
author’s olicntation is not particularly accurate, for Badakhshin lies nearly due 
west of Yarkand, and Kishmir between south and south-west. 

‘The meaning is a mountain mass, or mountainous region. 

4 Properly Skardu, or Skardo, written Askurdu on account of the inability of 
Peisian, ‘Vurki, and Hindustani-speaking peoples to pronounce an s immediately 
preceding a hard consonant at the beginning of a word. Nhardo is a ‘Tibetan 
name. Irom this reference to a pass behind Skardo it would appear that a road 
led over it in Mirza Haidar’s time. ‘The passes in that quarter are nowadays 
blocked by glacicrs, and.the road has become impiacticable for travellers. 

5 'Tho Sultanpur mentioned here, must be the chief town of Kulu in the valley 
of the upper Biss river, Just south of Sultanpur, and on the same side of the 
Bits, there is also a small place called Bajdora, which would appear, at first sight, 
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afore-mentioned mountain range lies between. Between Khotan 
and the towns of Hind above-named, are situated Arduk, Guga, 
and Aspati,! which belong to Tibet; and it must be supposed that 
those mountains extend into Khitéi. On the west and south of 
the range lies Hindustén; while Bhira,? Lahur and Bangila are 
all on the skirts of it. All the rivers of Ilind flow down frum 
these hills, and their sources are in tho country of Tibet. 

On the north and east of Tibet lic Yarkand, Khotan, Charchin, 
Lob, Katak and Sarigh Uighur. The rest is a sandy waste 
[rigéstan], whose frontier adjoins Kanju and Sakju? of Khith. All 
the streams which ‘flow down from the mountains of Tibet, in 
a westerly and southerly direction, become rivers of Hind, such as 
the Nilib, the river of Bhira, the Chinab, the river of Lahur, the 
river of Sultinpur and the river of Bajwira, which are all rivers 
of Sind. The Jun and the Gang and others flow through Bangila 
into the ocean‘; all the streams which flow in an easterly and 
northerly direction from the mountains of Tibet, such as the river of 
Viarkand, the Ak Kashand the Kara Kash, the Nirya, the Charchan, 
and the rest, all empty thomselves into the Kuk Naur,®? which is a 


10 be the locality alluded to by our author; but Mr. Shaw notes: * £ ineline to 
think that Bajwdra must be an old town of that name, not far from the Satlej, 
near Phillor, from its being mentioned afterwards in connection with that river.” 
(loc. cit., p. 279.) This is probably the correct view. 

' These three names obviously stand for Dudol, Guyeh, and Spiti—the two 

first in Lassa-governed ‘Tibet, the third within British territory. 
* The Bhira here pointed to is, no doubt, the town of Biira on the left bank of 
the Jhilam below Pind-Didan-Khan.  [t was a place mueh in evidence in Mirza 
Haidar’s time, and is often mentioned by Baber. Gen. A, Cunningham remarks 
that until it was supplanted by Pind-Didan-Khan, Bhira was the principal town 
in that part of the country. He tells us also that on the opposite bank of the 
river, near Alimadabad, there isa very extensive mound of ruins called Old Bhira, 
or Jolbnithnagar. (See Baber, pp. 258 seqy ; Mot, it, p. 892; and Cunningham, 
Ancient Geog. Tul, p. 159.) 

3 Kan-chou and Su-chou in the province of Kansu. 

' The Nildéb, or Blue River, was the name almost always in use among the 
Musulman authors down to the seventeenth century (and perhaps later) for the 
Ab-i-Sind, or Indus; and must, from the sequence and the absence of any other 
meution of the Indus, be the river intended here. The “river of Bhira” is the 
Jhilam, and that of Bajwdra, as we have just seen from Mr. Shaw’s note, in ull 
probability the Satlej}. The Jun and the Gany, it is almost unnccessary to 
remark, stand for the Jamna and Ganges. 

> The Koko Nor, or Blue Lake—the Tsing-hai of the Chinese. Though the 
author is remarkably correct regarding the rivers of India, he appears to have 
confused Lob Nor with Koko Nor. He could, with his excellent knowledge of the 
veography of Mastern ‘Turkistan, have hardly been unaware of the fact that the 
Kara Kash empties itself into Lob Nor. The river of Wirya he very probably 
revarded as a tributary of the Yurung Adsh, or of the united Yuruny and Nara 
Kash, though in reality, it loses itself in the sandy desert before reaching mny 
great stream. "Vhe .1/-Adsh I eannot trace under that name, but I suspect, from 
the context, that he uses the term as another name for the Yuruny-Kesh. Both, 
indecd, mean the same thing—ie.‘ white jade’; while Kara Kish means ‘black 
jade.” (See Remusat, Hist. de la ville le Khotan, p. 151.) When, and immediately 
below, he writes that the Kara Muran (the Mongol name for the Yellow River 
of China) issues from Wolo Nor, he is of course in error, but he would have been 
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lake in the aforesaid sand waste. I have heard some Moghuls say 
that one may travel round [the lake] in three months. From one 
ond of it, issues a large river, which is called the Karé Muran of 
Khitai. 

From these details it will be clear that Tibet is a very high- 
lying country, since its waters run in all directions. Any one 
wishing to enter Tibct, must first ascend lofty passes, which do 
not slope downward on the other side, for on the top the land is 
level ; in a few cases only, the passes have slight declivities jon tho 
far side|. On account (of the height] Tibet is excessively cold—so 
much so, that in most places nothing but turnips can be cultivated. 
The barley is generally of a kind that ripens in two months. In 
some parts of Tibet, the summer only lasts forty days, and cven 
thon the rivers are often frozen over after midnight. In all Tibet, 
in consequence of the severity of the cold, trees never reach any 
height; nor does the corn, for, being low on the ground, it is 
trodden down by the cattle. 

Now the inhabitants of Tibet are divided into two sections. 
One is called the Yulpa—-that is to say, ‘dwellers in villages,’ and 
the other the Champa, meaning ‘dwellers in the desert.! But 
these last are always subject to one of the provinces of Tibet. ‘Tho 
inhabitants of the desert [nomads] of Tibet have certain strange 
practices, which are to be met with among no other peuple. 
Virstly, they eat their meat and all other foods in an absvlutely 
raw state, having no knowledge of cuoking. Again, they feed 
their horses on flesh instead of grain.’ They also use sheep ex- 
clusively, as beasts of burden. ‘Their sheep carry, perhaps, twelvo 
statute man. They harness them with pack-saddles, halters, and 
girths; they place the load upon the sheep, and except when 
necessary, never take it off, so that summer and winter it remains 
on the animal’s back." 


no more incorrect had he described it as issuing from Lule Lob. Indeed, the 
legend that the Yellow River flows by an underground channel from Lale Lob, 
is a very ancient one among the Chinese and some of their neighbours. The 
situation of the great Inke in a sandy waste, would point far more accurately to 
Lob Nor than to Koko Nor. 

1 Probably Yul-pd is an abbreviation of Yul-cho-pa, from Yul-cho, or Yul-che, 
meaning a village. The Cham-pa are,as the author says, the dwellers in tents-~ 
the pastoral people, or nomads—of Tibet. But the ordinary meaning of Yalpa, 
Dr. Waddell tells me, is “native of the country.” 

* The first of these statements requires modification ; the second is, of course, 
ludicrously wrong. In winter, when meat is frozen hard, the Champa, and 
indeed other Tibetans, have no objcction to eat it raw, but they usually cook it 
after a fashion. In this respect their customs are the same as those of tho 
Mongols, Kalmaks, and other similur tribes. 

3 Here too, the author mixes fact and fiction in a somewhat casy manner, 
‘The load-carrying sheep arc, as far as Tam aware, peculiar to Tibet and Tibetan 
regions, and are to the nomad tribesmen of those regions what the camel is to the 
Bedouin. ‘They are of a large and handsume, though perhaps a rather leggy 
breed, and they carry a Joad of some 32 Ibs. weight for a distance usually of about 
7 or 8 miles a day. Gen. A. Cunningham gives 27 to 30 inches as their average 
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‘The Champa, or nomads, live in tho following manner. In the 
winter they descend towards the western and southern slopes of the 
aforesaid mountains—that is to say, to HWindustin—taking with 
them wares of Khitai, salt, cloth of goats’ hair [tana-kdr], zedoary,! 
kutis [yaks], gold, and shawls,? which are ‘Tibetan goods. They 
trade in Hfindustin and in the mountains of Tfindustin, and in 
the spring they return fiom that country, bringing many of its 
products, such as cloths, sweets, rice, and grain, loaded upon their 
sheep. After feeding their flocks, they advance slowly but con- 
tinuously into Khitai, which they reach in the winter. Having 
laid in a stock, during spring, of such Tibetan products as are in 
demand in Khitii, they dispose of the Indian and Tibetan goods 
there in the winter, and return to Tibet in the [following] spring, 
carrying with them Whitdi wares. The next winter they again 
yo on to India. ‘The burdens which they load on the sheep in 
Hindustan are removed in Khitéi, and those put on in Khitéii are 
taken off in Hindustin. Thus they spend their winters alternately 
in Ifindustin and Khitai.s This is the mode of life of all the 
Champa, A Champa will sometimes carry as many as 10,000 
sheep-loads, and every sheep-load may be reckoned at twelve man. 
What an cnormous quantity is this! That amount is loaded in 
one year, either in Hindustan or in Khitii. On every occasion, 


height. Asa rule, their burden consists of salt, soda, or borax when travelling 
towards India, and grain or flour when returning homeward, These products are 
sewn up in bags and, indecd, any other kind of load it would be almost impossible 
for them tocary., Col. J. Biddulph, when attached to Sir D. Forsyth’s mission to 
Nashghar in 1873, made an interesting experiment with a flock of 30 sheep, 
earrying loads of grain and flour, He marched with them from ‘Tankseh in 
Ladakh, to Shahidulla on the Kara Kish, a distance of 330 miles, by the Chang 
Chenmo road, in 31 days, but loaded only with 20 Ibs. cach, In nis report ho 
remarks: "The loads, seeurcd by breast and breach ropes, ride well, sinking into 
the fleece and not being liable to shift. On fair ground, where they travelled 
with a broad front, they marched at the rate of 1} miles an hour: a large number 
would no doubt travel slower, and much must depend on the breadth of the road, 
2+ + On days when they had no gross, they had literally nothing to eat, for 
they refused grain, not being accustomed to it... . . On arrival in camp, they 
were unloaded, and turned out to shift for themselves till dark, when they were 
herded for the night.” The Champa frequently march with scveral thousands 
of sheep, divided into flock-, whieh are drivcn separately, but within a few miles 
of cach other, the whole forming one caravan. They usually camp about midday, 
turn the sheep louse, and stack the loads till the next morning. ‘To leave them 
on their backs, as the author states, wonld goon make an end of both sheep and 
merchandise, When Mirza Haidar speaks of 12 statute man, he is probably 
luding to the man of Andijin, which, as we have seen above (p. 327), weighed 
a fraction under 5 Ibs., so that between 6 and 7 Andijant man would be a moro 
correct figure, (Sec, for Col. Biddulph’s report, Yurhkand Mission Report, p. 492, 
and Cunningham, Ladakh, pp. 210-11 ) 

' Ledoary, or jadiedr, is an aromatic rect used in medicine hy Oricntals. (See 
Yule’s Glossury, p. 74. 

By ‘shawls’ the author probably meang shawl-wool, for in this sense the word 
shal is frequently used in Kashinir and Ladak, Similarly the word AKutdés or Yuk 
is, I suspect, intended for ‘Yak’s wool,’ 

This acconnt cf the mode of Vife led by the Champa shecp-traders, thongh 


correct in the man, is somewhat confused : it is, however, given literally, as the 
author states it. 
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wherever they go, they take all these loads with them, and are 
never caused fatigue or trouble by them. J have never heard of 
a similar practice among any other people. In fact, some do not 
even credit this story. 

These Champa are a numerous race, inasmuch as one of their 
tribes, called Dulpa,! numbers more than 50,000 families. And 


' The word Dulpa may be read in several different ways, such as Dulia, Bulia, 
Pulbu, ete., etc. It seems also possible, as regards the text, that a / may be read 
for the 2) [am inclined to think that the author intended a i, und that the 
word is icant either for Dukpa or Pukpa; though Dr. Waddell informs me that 
Dolpa (spelt gol pa) is the name of an aboriginal tribe in Tibet (analogous to 
the Chandals of India) to which the Tibetan butchers belong. From Jaeschke’s 
dictionary, however, [infer that these Dolpa are more a caste than a tribe, and 
that they are persons dishonourably distinguished for taking animal life 

First, as to Dukpa. This word, or properly Doqpa in’ Westen and Central 
Tibet, is a corruption all over the Tibetan provinecs for Dragpa, Drokpa, or 
Brokpa. But if the author meant Dolpa, he could scarcely eal them a tribe of 
the Champa, or nomads, thouch ther habits are to some extent similar to those 
of the Champa ; so much so, in some parts of Tibet, that Mr Rockhill ealls them 
“semi-enomadic herdsmen.” The true detintion of the word Drol, ete, in a 
mountain pasture uscd in summer only, or, as Mr. Shaw has happily translated 
it, “an Alp;” while both he and Mr. Drew render Drokpa, Brohpa, ete, by the 
term “highlander.”” In Ladak the Drolpa differs from the Cheaupa in so far 
that he is only away in the Drok during summer; in winter he deseends 
with his sheep, yaks, ete., to the settled vulages and lives as an ordinary villager. 
The Champa, on the other hand, lives his whole life in tents made of yak lair, 
and merely moves between higher and lower glazing grounds, according to the 
seusons.  fnomost villages in Ladakh and the neighbouring provinces, there are a 
certain mumber of Drohpacwho take charge of the floehs and herds of their 
settled neighbours in summer. and drive them up to the Drohs for pasture. 
Thus, judging by customs and mode of life, it appears doubtful af Mirza Haidar 
is alluding, here, to the Drolje or Dilpas Tt may be added that the term is 
often uscd to denote a strange, or forcign tribe, belonging to neighbouring hill 
countries, if of pastural, or semi-pastural, habits; such as the inhabitants of 
Bhutan and the hall tribes, mis-ealled Deards, living west of Baltistan. 

Secondly, a8 to Pudepa. A little lower down (p. f11), Mirza Haidar tells us of 
gold mines worked by a branch of the Dudpa tribe, who live in caves, or holes 
inthe ground near their mines. ‘These gold: mines and those who work them 
are described in almost exactly the same way by Pandit Nain Sing, who visited 
them on his journey from Ladak to Lassa in E873. Speaking of the localities 
north of the Tsang-pu valley, he says, ‘the diggers mostly dwell in 
caves excavated in the earth. These habitations, which are locally termed, 
Phakpa,... . contain populations varying from five to twenty-five in cach, 
according to the wealth of the proprietors,” who live in them as a means of 
protection. from robbers, the caves being easily defensible, while tents are 
peculiarly open to attack. These gold diggers the Pandit states to ave been 
nostly Champa. Were the habitations, and not the inhabitants, are termed 
Phukpa (or, more probably, in ‘Tibetan, Pugpa or Pukpa); but it is quite 
possible that the word may have been applied, by the Moghuls, to the diggers, 
wnd that Mirza Haidar came to know the latter aa Pukpa Champa. It is also 
possible that he may haye heard of oth Dukpa and Pukpa, when in Tibet, and 
that when writing his history, some twelve years subsequently, may have 
confused the two strange words. In any case, he rightly describes the miners as 
Champa ; while he would be searcely correet in speaking of the Drok men as 
belonging to that class. ‘The caste of Dogpa appear to have no special habitat, 
und it seems impossiblo that Mirza Haidar’s narrative can apply to thei, us it 
decs to the Pug-pa, or eave-men, (See Rogkhill, J. R.A. S., 1890, pp. 56 and 
128; Shaw, J. A. S. ., xuvit, No. 1, 1878, p. 36; Drew, Jummoo and Kushmtr, 
p. 43°; and Pundit Nain Sing in Rep. Trans-Himalayan Explorations, 1873-9, 
p. 98; also Jucsehke’s Tih, Diet. for meanings.) 
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there are many more tribes like this one. From some of the 


chiefs I have asked their numbers, but they have been unable to 
inform me. God knows best; and the responsibility he upon 


[those who have failed to inform me |. | 

The dwellers in villages are called Yulpi: they inhabit many 
districts—such as Balti, which is a province of Tibet; Balti, m 
turn, comprises several [smaller] districts, such as Purik, Khipula, 
Ashigir, Askirdu, [Runk], and Ladaks, and cach of these con- 
tains fortresses and villages. Wherever I went in Tibet, [ cither 
took the country by foree or made peace, on the inhabitants 
paying tribute. Among these [places may be mentioned] Balti, 
Ainskir, Maryul,! Rudok, Guga, Lu, Buris, Zunka, Minkib [or 
Hinkab!, Zir-Sud-Kankar, Nisan, Ham, \lahu-lutak, Tuk, Labug 
jor Lanuk), Astakbark for Askibrak:,? which is the limit of my 


The name of Mur Yal, though never used in Ladak nowadays, is not 
entirely forgotten there. Lt is said by Dr. Marx to inelude the upper and 
lower distriets of Ladak proper, together with Nubra, Zangskar, ete.; General 
Cunningham speaks of it as applied to Ladak generally ; while Gencral Strachey 
gives it a much wider detinition, and makes Maryul include the whole of 
Baltistan. I venture to think that Dr. Marx’s detinition is the one usually 
aceepted by the natives of the province. On the meaning of the word too, our 
authorities are at variance. Dr. Marx, quoting a highly intelligent and well- 
instrueted Jama (my old acquaintance Tiishi-Tanpel) says the word is derived 
from me-ru, meaning ‘bare rocks ;’ General Cunningham translates ‘red land ;’ 
Strachey and Csoma de Korés (cited by Cunningham), render it ‘low country ;’ 
while Dr. Waddell agrees with the rendering of de Koros. There may, therefore, 
be still some uncertainty as to the meaning of the term. It may be thought 
that a country including no spot lower than about 9,500 ft. above sea-level, 
could scarcely gain the name of ‘low,’ but with reference to Gugeh, Rupehu, 
and the mountain tracts surrounding Maryul, the settled parts of the country, 
are, in fact, at a low clevation. The division between Upper and Lower Ladak 
is said, by Dr. Marx, to be the plateau dividing the village districts of 
Basgo and Saspola ou the Indus. Maryul, however, must not be confounded 
with Mang-yul, or the * Mang country.” Mang, as Dr. Waddell points out, is a 
specific name for the province lying between Ladak and Western ‘Tibet, or 
Tsang ; and is, in fact, another name for part of Ngaré. 

Miiza Haidar, when speaking of Ladak as a country, always applies to it the 
name of § Tibet,’ as is the custom at the present day among all natives of astern 
Turkistan, Badakhsliin, ete. It is only on the south of tho Karakorum and 
Hindu Kush that the name of * Ladak’ is heard; and in those regions it. is 
iupplied to the chief town, Leh, as well as to the whole country, just as the name 
of * Kashmir’ is given to Srinagar, because it is the capital of Kashmir. ‘Leh’ 
wud ‘Srinagar’ are rarely heard, among the natives, in Ladak and Kashmir, 
In the same way, when Mirza Haidar speaks of Maryul, he usually, if not 
ways, denotes the eapital and its inmediate district—either the town of Leh, 
or ¢lse Sheh, in its near neighbourhood. The author is wrong in making Ladak 
aw part of Baltistan in the sixteenth century. 

The exact Tibetan spelling of the name Ladak, it may be added, is Lad rage, 
but in pronouncing these syllables, certain letters are dropped and others altered, 
so that the result arrived at is la-dik. Vhe tinal Kh, 50 often seen in the name, 
Is & Kashmirt and Hindustani corruption, (See Marx, J. A. S. B. as above, 
pp. 115, 116; Cunningham’s Ladal, pp, 18, 19; and I. Strachey, Phys. Geog. of 
Wext. Tibet, p. 13.) 

* These names, as far as ‘Gugeh? inclusive, are casily recognised ; for some 
attempts at identifying the remainder see lower down -Note 1, p. 136. As 
regards Lreang, which follows immediately, a reference to note 3, p. 186, in 
Part 1, will show that Lease is intended. 
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journey. From Askibrak to Bangdla is twenty-four days’ journey, 
and Ursing is on the cast, and inpale on the south, of Askabrak. 
Ursing is the Kibla and Kaba of all Khitai and Tibet, and has 
w vast idol-temple. As what I heard concerning this temple is 
incredible Ihave not written it. There are many false stories 
tuld of it. In short, it is the seat of learning and the city of the 
pious of Tibet and Khitai. 


CHAPTER XC. 
AUCOUNT OF TH, CURIOSITILS OF TIBET. 


Tit nature of those portions of Tibet that L have visited, and of 
its inhabitants, is such that in spite of my strong wish to describe 
It] find it Impossible. Twill, however, on account of their plrange- 
ness, mention a few of the particulars which T have cither seen 
myself or heard spoken of, 

One of these is the gold-mines. In most of the Chainpa dis- 
tricts gold-inines are found. Among them are two strange mines ; 
one is called by the Moghuls the Altai or Goldsmith’ of ‘Tibet, 
and it is worked by a branch of the above- aoe fa ie 
Dulpa. On account of the extreme coldness of the atmosphere, 
they are not able to work more than forty days in the year. Inthe 
level ground aro pits or caves’ large enengh fer a man to enter. 
ities: are numbers of these hole ‘S, aad ost a, them terminate by 
running into one another. It is said that three hundred heads 
of families live permanently in’ those caves, They watch the 
Moghuls from afar, and when these come near, they all creep into 
their caves, where no one can find them. In the eaves no oil 
burns except the oil made from sheep's milk | sar-jush. that has ne 
fat in it.! Out of these caves they bring soil, which they wash, 
and (the responsibility be upon those who tell this story) it is said 
that in one sieve of soil from those mines, ten mithkals of gold are 
sometimes found. One man digs the earth, carries it out and 
washes it by himself. Some days he sorts twenty sieves full, 
Although this may appear incredible, I have heard it confirmed 
all over Tibet, and for this reason I have written it down. 

Again, Guga has two hundred forts and villages. It is three 
days’ journey in length, and in it gold is everyw here > to be found, 
Wherever they dig up the earth and spread it on v cloth, they find 
gold. The smallest pieces are about the size of a lentil Ladas: or 
a pea [mdsh], and they say that sometimes [lumps] are found as 
largo as a sheep's liver. At tho time when 1 was settling the 


' "The translation of this passage, regarding the oil, is uncertain, 
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tribute upon Guga, the head men related to me that a man was 
lately digging a picce of ground, when his spade stuck fast in 
something, sv that he could not, with all his efforts, draw it out. 
Having removed the earth, he saw that it was a stone, in the 
middle of which was gold; in this lis spade had beeome fixed, 
Leaving the spade where it was, he went and informed the 
governor. A body of men went to the spot and extracted it, and 
having broken the stone, found in it 1,500 Tibetan mithkdals of 
pure Fmohri) gold (a Tibetan aithial is) worth one-and-a-half 
ordinary withkdls), and God has so created this soil that when the 
gold is taken from the ground it does not diminish [in balk] how- 
ever much they beat it out, bake it and stamp it; it is only fire 
that has any effeet on it. This is all very wonderful, and is 
Jooked upon by assayers as very strange and curious. Nor is this 
peculiarity to be met with anywhere else in the world! In the 
greater part of ‘Tibet the merchandise of Khatai and India is to be 
found in about equal quantities. 

Another peculiarity of Tibet is the dam-giri, which the Mogliuls 
call Yos,? and which is common to the whole country, thongh Jess 
prevalent in the vicinity of forts and villages. ‘The symptoms are 
i fecling of severe sickness [ndkhushi|, and in every case one’s 
breath so seizes him that he becomes exhausted, just as if he had 
run up a steep hill with a heavy burden on his back. On account 
ofthe oppression [it causes) it is difficult to sleep. Should, however, 
sleep overtake one, the eyes are hardly closed before one is awoke 
With a start ciused by oppression on the lunes and chest. And this 
is always the case with everylx dy. When overcome by this malady 
the patient becomes senseless, begins to talk nonsense, and some- 
times the power of speech is lost, while the palms of the hands and 
soles of the feet become swollen. Often when this last symptom 
occurs, the patient dics between dawn and breakfast time ; at other 
times he lingers on for several days. If, in the interval, his fate 


' The existence of gold in the western provinces of Tibet is well known, but 
the quantities found are yery small and usually confined to dust—nuggets being 
seldom heard of. The quality is said to be good, and most of it finds its way to 
Kashmir und India. The workings—in Ladak at any rate—are in the form of 
caves or pits, much as Mirza Haidar degeribes them. His mention of the miners 
watching for ‘the Moghuls’ is curious, but it is not quite clear whether he is 
alluding to his own expedition (presently to be described), when he may have 
scen the miners eseape from lus party by taking refuge underground, or whether 
he points to a veneral custom, If to the latter, it would imply that the Moghuls 
fiom astern Tutkistan were in the habit of raiding on the gold diggers, In 
Chaps. XCIL and XCIV., wo shall see that to plunder the Dulpa or Pukpa was, 
Jadeed, the chief object of the Kidn’s expedition to Tibet, though it was 
disguised as a holy war; and if this Was the case in one instance, it is possible 
that former laids had been undertaken with the same end in view. 
ui Ale proper spelling of this word, uccording to Mr. Shaw would be Jee. 
Nhere is no English word for dam-girt or ‘breath seizing,” caused by the 
rarefied air at high altitudes. It Ig the Freneh “mal de muntagne,” and 
the German « Passen-gift.” (See note next page.) 7 
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has not been scaled, and he reach a village or a fort, it is probable 
that he may survive, otherwise ho is sure to dic. This malady 
only attacks strangers; the people of Tibet know nothing of it, 
nor do their doctors know why it atticks strangers. Nobody has 
ever been able to cure it. The colder the air, the more severe Is 
the form of the malady. [Conplet:. 0.0. Tt is not peculiar to 
men, but attacks every animal that reathes, such as the horse, as 
will be presently instaneed. One day, owing to the necessity of a 
foray, we had ridden faster than usual. On waking ‘next morning | 
I saw that there were very few horses in our camp, and fon 
Inquiring, ascei tained that more than 2000 had died in the night. 
Of my own stable there were twenty-four special viding: horses, 
all of which were missing. Twenty-one of them had died during 
that night. Tlorses are very subject (sardyat to dam-qirt. 1 have 
never heard of this discase ontside Tibet. No remedy is known 
for it.! 


' The effects of the rarefied atmosphere at hich altitudes on respiration and 
cirewation are, on the whole, well desenbed, though the author had no idea of 
the cause of the symptoms. Ino some respeets ly in at fault, as when he says 
that the natives of Tibet do not suffer from at. Tibetans born and bred at an 

elevation of, say, 12,000 fect, will often suffer more severely from dam-qé é (or dane 
ws dt is usu: lly called) when they ascend to 17,000 or 18.000 fect, than natives of 
countries on about the level of the sea Phe degree of suffering depends on the 
constitution of the mdividual, or on how far he has become accustomed to high 
altitudes, ‘Phe cold) too, so far from intensifving the symptoms, slightly mitt 
wates them, as it modifies the pressure to some extent Dis, however, is more a 
matter of theory than of experience. The only cure which modern seienee has 
suggested, 18 the use of salts whieh inercase the supply of oxygen to the system, 
such as chlorate of potash: but ne very marked result has, Dbebeve, ever been 
attained from experunents of this kind | Dr. Bellew was of opinion that chlorate 
of potash “ reheves the dreadful nausea and headache produced by the cnrenlation 
of insufficiently oxygenated bleed Mirza Tiadar, when he preseribes the 
removal of the patient to the neighbourhoo | cf forts and) villiages, unconsciously 
proposes Whatis perhaps the only real enre -viz.a descent toa lower altitude, 
for it is only at comparatively low elevations, that villages or buildings of any 
kind are to be found The natives of the Tibetan and Pamir regions have many 
hostrims, ately as onions, dried apricots, aromatic herbs, ote. for mitigating the 
effects of attenuated air, whieh they almost invarnibly aserihe to poisonous 
exhnlations from the ground, or fo the presence of noxious weeds, Good 
accounts of the effeets of “dam,” or height siehness, in Central Asia, will be 
found in Wood's Oras, pp 236-288; Drew's Jummoo and Kashmir, pp. 200 2; 
Bellow's Aashmir and Nashyhar, pp. lot, ete and other works. Sir If. Yule 
(Prelim: Eeaay to Wood's O.rus, p. Ixv.) says that the malady “is called by the 
Badakhshis and Wakhis Tunak, by the Turkis Esk (Js?) signifying an 
odour or miasin, and by the Indian population of the Himalaya Bish-hd-hawa, or 
poisonous air.” In the Turki MS. employed for this translation the word used 
18 tutki, which (Mr. Ross informs me) is “from the verb tut-mak to seize, as gir 
from griftan.” The Tibetan words (us Dr. Waddell is good enough to note) are 
Dug-ri, or “poison of the mountain,” and La-dug, or “pass poison.” — Other 
accounts of the malady are no doubt common in books dealing with the Alps, the 
Andes, ete. 
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CHAPTER XCI. 
TIBEL AND THE CUSTOMS OF ITS PEOPLE. 


Tim men of learning | Vlada) are, as a body, called Limas. But 
thoy have different names, in proportion to the extent of their 
learning. Just as we say “Imam and Mujtahid,” they say 
“Tunkana and Kahjavar.”? Thad much conversation with thom 
with the help of an interpreter. But when it came to nice dis- 
tinctions, the interpreter was at a loss both to understand and to 
explain, so that the conversation was incomplete. Of their tenets 
and rites, however, I was able to discover the following particulars. 
They say that the Most hgh God is from all eternity. At the 
beginning of creation, when Ve called the souls into being, He 
taught each one separately how to attain tu the regions of the 
blessed (which was the path that leads to Paradise), and how to 
escape from hell. [This He taught them] without palste, or tongue, 
or any other [corporeal] medium. These souls He sent down at 
various times, as seemed fitting to Him, and mixed them with earth. 
And this is the origin of the power of vegetation of plants in the 
earth. When the soul has descended from the highest to the lowest 
degree, it is no longer pure, but unconsciousness and oblivion 
dominate it. In the process of time, it migrates to some vile body ; 
and this migration, although it be into a base degree, is yet an 
advance upon the state of being mixed with earth. In every body 
{the soul] makes progress according to its conduct. If its conduct 
is perfect in that body, it euters into a better body: if, on the other 
hand, it errs, it enters a yet viler body; and if in this [last] body 


t Kahjavdir may also read Keéehura. On these terms Dr. Waddell has favoured 
me with the following remarks :—‘ The ordinary Tibetan degree of divinity, 
somewhat analogous to our B.D. carries with it the title of Tung-Ba (properly 
Tung-ram-pa—epelt Drun-rams-pa') when the degree is conferred by the 
Tashi-lhunpo university ; or Ge-she (spelt dge-sé) when conferred by the great 
universities of Central Tibet (viz., Depung, Serra and Gahldan). ‘These may be 
the names here mentioned. The highest degree, however, which may be called 
the Doctorate, and held by very few Lamagy, gives the title of Kah-chan, or Kah- 
chu, or Kab-chu (spelt skabs-behu, or shkab-s-lechu?) when the degree is con- 
ferred by 'Tashi-lhunpo; but Jtab-byam-pa when given by those of Central Tibet. 
Khajavdr or Kichuva may thus be intended cither for Kah-chan or Ce-she—the 
former more probably, though it is possibly meant for Au Shoy, a title given by 
courtesy to educated Tibetans, even amongst the laity, though in Ladak it seems 
restricted to the highest Lamas-—thoso who pose as reincarnated hicrarchs. 

Nor does Tunkana probably mean Tul-Au—the proper title of reincarnated 
Lamas—the Nhutultu of the Mongols. Taking the two titles together, I think 
they are probably intended for T'ung-ram-pa and Kah-Chu, thus rendering it 
probable that the author was conversing with Lamas affiliated to Tashi-lhunpo 
which, in Northern Tibet and Mongolia, enjoys greater repute as ao teaching 
centre than the universities of Lhasa (' Cf. Jaeschke’s Tibetan Dict., p. 263, 
and * Koppen, Die Reliyion des Buddha, ii., p. 253).—L. A. W.” 
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it still does evil, it again becomes mixed with the earth, and again 
remains inanimate {mueéfal] for some time. 

In this manner [the soul] migrates from one body to another, and 
progresses until it attains the human body. In the human body 
it first of all reaches the lowest degree, such as that of a peasant 
oraslave. Tt gradually rises in tho scale of humanity, until it 
enters the body of a lima, in which state, if [the entity] conducts 
itself in a becoming manner, it attains a knowledge an] insight 
into former states, and knows what it has done in each separate 
hody, what has been the cause of its prowress, and what the 
reason of its degradation. This knowledge and consciousness is 
the degree of saintliness. And iu like manner, by means of much 
contemplation, people attain to the stage in which they recall what 
wis taught them at the beginning of eternity; they remember 
everything that the Most High God communicated to them, with- 
out palate, tongue, or any other [physical] medium. his is the 
degree of prophecy. In it men learn what they have heard from 
God Almighty, and fon these revelations| are their religion and 
faith based. The soul which has attained to the degree of prophecy 
is no longer subject to death, but has cternal life. The being 
continues until his physical strength is quite broken, when his 
body perishes, and nothing remains but his spirituality. All who 
have spiritual force of this kind may see {the soul]; but otherwise 
it cannot be seen with the eye of the head, which is bodily vision. 

Such aro the tenets of tho religion of Shaka Muni, All Khitai 
is of this faith, and they call it the religion of “ Shakia Muni”; 
while in Tibet it is called “Shakéi Tu Ba,’ ! and “Shaka Muni.” 
In histories it is written “Shaki Muni.” In some histories, Shaka 
Mani is reckoned among the prophets of India, and some hold that 
he was a teacher (hahkin]. Also, it is maintained that no one goes to 
Heaven by the more acceptance of the faith and religion, but only 
in consequence of his works. Ifa Musulmin performs good acts, he 
goes to Heaven; if he do evil, he goes to Hell. This also applies 
to (these | infidels. They hold the Prophet in high esteem, but 
they do not consider it the incumbent duty of the whole of man- 
kind to be of his religion. They say: “ Your religion is true, and 
so is ours. In every religion one must conduct oneself well. 
Shaki Muni has said: After mo there will arise 124,000 prophets, 
the last of whom will be called Jina Kasapa,” an orphan, without 

1 Dr. Waddell writes: “Sakya, Tu-Bi.  Tub-pa is the Tibetan cquivalent of 
the Sanserit Sdkya, and means, literally, ‘the mighty one” (Cf. Jaeschke’s 
Dict., p. 2384.)—L. A. W.” 

2 ‘This word is not badly transliterated. It should read, Professor Bendall 
informs me, Jadna-Kdsyapa, Dr. Waddell notes on this subject: “ Adsyapa 
was tho last mythical human Buddha who preceded Sakya-Muni, and he is 
especially worshipped now by the Bonpa followers of the pre-Lamaist religion 


of Tibet. Compare Fa Hinn’s reference to the followers of the mystic cross in 
the regions about Ladak.—L. A. W.” 
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father or mother. ATL the world will comprehend his religion. 
When he is sent, it will be necessary for the whole world {to submit 
to him, and blessed will he be who hastens to adopt his faith. T 
bequeath my own religion in order that i may be handed down 
from veneration tu generation until tho blessed time of his appear- 
ance. The semblance of this prophet will be in this wise ’—and 
therewith he gave an image which the people were to remember, 
for in this form the prophet would appear. People should believe 
in him before all other men. 

At the present time, the chief idol (which they place in the 
entrance of all the Idol Temples) besides all their fables,! have 
reference to him. his idol is the figure of Jima Kasapa. And 
they attribute most of those qualities to Jina Kasapa, which apply 
toour Prophet. Tobserved to them: * What Shaka Muni said refers 
to our Prophet.” They replied: “Shaka Muni said he would 
come after 124,000 prophets, and after him would come no other 
prophet. Now of those 124,000, but few have appeared as yet.” 
I insisted earnestly that they had all appeared, but they would 
not admit it, and so remained in their error. 

At Zunka, which is the most famous | place} in Tibet, and one 
which produces zedoary [avith farfin’, | saw another [interesting 
object], viz., an inscription of the Padishah of Khitdi. Tt was 
written in the Khitii character, but in one corner it was in 
Tibetan writing, while in atother corner was a clear Persian 
translation in the Naskhi hand. Itran as follows: “ His Highness 
the king sends greeting to all his people, saying: It is more than 
3,000 years ago now, that Shaki Muni introduced idol-worship 
and spoke words which are not intelligible to all... 2” This 
much I have retained; the rest related to some orders for the 
repairing of the temple. To have quoted this to show that Shaka 
Muni lived 3,000 years previous to the date of the iuscription,? 
which, however, not being j[dated! in the Tfajra, IT could not 
understand, But judging from the extent to which the imserip- 
tion was worn, not more than a hundred years could have clapsed 
since it was written. But God knows best. I was in Zunka in 
the month of Rabi ul Awal, 940 [October 15333). 

Another {curiosity ] is the wild kutds, ‘This is a very wild and 
ferocions beast. In whatever manner it attacks one it proves 
fatal: whether it strike with its horns, or kick, or overthrow its 


' The fables here alluded to, Prof. Bendall thinks, are probably the Jdtakaa, 
or * Birth stories.” 

? The date usually assumed for the Nirviina of Sakya-Muni is about the 
middle of the fifth century, B.c.; thus Mirza Haidar's estimate would appear to 
be about 1,000 years too carly, but Dr. Waddell informs me that, among 
the Tibetan Lamas, an antiquity of 3,000 years is often assigned to Sakyu- 
co Mirza Haidar, therefore, may have had authority for what he sets down 
rere, 
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victim. If it has no opportunity of doing any of these things, 
it tosses its cnemy with its tongue, twenty gaz into the air, and 
he is dead before reaching the ground. One male kutds is a load 
for twelve horses. Once man cannot possibly raise a shoulder of 
the animal. In tho days of my forays (hacdkt] DT killed a kutds, 
and divided it among seventy persons, when cach had sufficient 
flesh for four days.' ‘This animal is not to be met with outside 
the country of Tibet. The remaining particulars concerning Tibet 
will be given in the account of the campaign. 


CHAPTER XCTI. 
MEE KHAN MAKES A HOLY WAL ON TIBET, 


Tas Woly War is the main support and fortifier of Tslim— the 
most efficient ground-work for the foundations of the Faith... 7 
After the Khan’s repentance, he had always awaited an opportunity 
for personally conducting a holy war (yhazdtt, ner conld his hunger 
and thirst for this exploit be inany way satisfied by merely sending 
out aghast expedition, every year; so at length, in Zudhijja of 
the year W38 {July 1552) he set out to attack the infidels of Pibet. 

As I mentioned above, Tibet is bounded on the north, where 
it is called Balti, by Balur and Badakhshian: in the direction 
of winter sunrise? of that place is Yarkand, and on the west 1s 
Kashmir. Having bidden Iskandar Sultan accompany me, and 
having deputed ne to that country, the Khan himself started (hy 
way of Khotan) for the Altunji! of Tibet, which is another name 
for the Dulpa. 


CHAPTER ANCIII, 
ARRIVAL OF THE AUTHOR IN TIBET, AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 


I ser out in Aulhijja of the aforesaid year, and in the beginning 
of Safar, reached Nubra, a dependent province of ‘Tibet. 1 then 
sent a person all over that country to greet the people witha 


' Bor the true dimensions of the kufds, or yah, see note, p, 302. 

2 Here ten lines of rhetoric on the virtues of the Ghazdt, or holy war, are left 
untranslated. 

>The expression is | Shark-¢-Zamistdni, and is’ translated, according to 
Mr. Shaw, “direction of winter sunrise,” as in the eases mentioned in note 2, 
p. 405. 

* See notes, pp. £09 and 472. 
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general invitation. [He was to say]: ‘This is a general invitation 
to the faith of Ahmad. Happy the man who comes to the Faith 
and obtains his portion.” The greater number submitted ; but not 
the chiefs of Nubra, who were reftactory and rebellious, and 
retired to their castles and forts. A certain man named Bur Kapa, 
who was at the head of the chicts of the infidels, strengthened 
himself within the castle of Mutadir,! which is the chief fort of 
that country. 1 laid siege to this fort, and was for some days 
employed in making ready the siege implements, such as catapults, 
shields [turd], etc. On the appointed day I approached the fort, 
and the talons of Islam, seizing the hands of infidelity, the 
enemy were thrown into disorder and routed. Having deserted 
the fort, they fled in confusion and dismay, while the Musulmins 
gave them chase, as far as was possible, so that not one of these 
bewildered people escaped. Bur Kipi was slain together with 
all his men; their heads formed a lofty minaret—and the vapour 
from the brains of the infidels of that country ascended to the 


heavens. 
Thenceforth no one dared offer resistance. Having thus reduced 


the whole province of Nubra, a garrison was placed in the fort and 


order established. 

Thence we passed into Maryul, and there encamped. In Maryul 
there aro two rulers. Ono called Lata Jughdin, aud the other 
Tashikun.? They both hastened to wait{on me]. At that period 


1 This name may also read Maut-ddr, but is probably intended for Hundar, 
near the junction of the Nubra and Shayok rivers. ‘The chief village, and seat of 
the district officials in the Nubra Valley is, nowadays, Tagdr—a name which bears 
a certain resemblance to a part of the word Mutadir. At one time Chardsa, on 
the opposite side of the river, was the chief place. 

* ‘The kings or rulers of Ladak ure not easy to trace ubout this period. In the 
first place, the history of the country has not yet been completely worked out ; 
in the second place, no dates are recorded (except one uncertain one) till the year 
1580 a.v, is reached. We possess two lists of rulers previous to that date---one 
by the late mil vy. Schlagintweit, and the other by the late Dr. Karl Marx of the 
Moravian mission in Ladak, Both are taken from the same Tibetan work—the 
Ladak Gyalrabs—but they differ to some extent, and more especially about the 
period which embraces the transactions related by Mirza Haidar. On the whole, 
probably the later version of Dr. Mary is the one to be most trusted, as he collated 
several manuscripts of the Ladalk Gyalrabs, aud bad the assistunee of good local 
authoritics on the history of the country. Had he only been able to supply dates 
for the reigns of the kings and for the events he mentions, his work would indeed 
have been valuable. The only way in which [ have been able roughly to set up 
a reference mark for the dates, is to ussume that the sixteenth king of the line, 
reigned not later than the early part of the fifteenth century, for it is during this 
king's time that an event is mentioned, showing that the famous religious 
reforiner ‘T'song-Kapa was then alive, and the period of ‘T'song-Kapa’s life is well 
known (from Chinese sources) to have been 1355 to 1417 a.p. Thus the sixteenth 
king of Ladak must have been ruling before 1417, while Mirza Haidar’s invasion 
took place in the autumn of 1532 (Safar 939 4.), when the name of one of the 
rulers was Lata Jughdan, or Chogdan. Now the only ruler of the name of Chogdan 
(fully Lo-dos-chog-ldan) is the seventeenth. who was son of the sixteenth, and it 
would seem impossible that 1 man should be reigning in 1532 whose father was 
king some time previous to 1417, There is, therefore, some discrepancy here 
which I see no way of reconciling. The namo of the other ruler, given by Mirza 
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Libra began to change. In the whole of Tibet during Libra, the 
cold is so intense that, compared with it, the winter of other 
countries ig as the hottest days of summer. I then held a con- 
sultation with the Amirs, who were with me, as to which district 
of Tibet would be best suited to establish our winter quarters In, 
and where we might find grain and provender for the cattle during 
the winter. As no such place was to be found in those parts, 
Kashmir was decided upon for the winter quarters. If we could 
conquer it, well and good; if not, we could winter there and leave 
in the spring. 

This matter having been settled, we left Maryul and the neigh- 
bouring districts, and taking the army of Tibet along with us, 
advanced towards Kashmir. At this juncture Abdal Kuli Yasivul, 
one of the Khan’s trusty chamberlains, arrived with news that 
the Khin was making for this quarter | Miryul], that on the road 
he had been afflicted with dam-giri (which is the peculiarity of 
that infidel country), and [adding] that he wished to see me as 
soon us possible. ‘That same hour I set ont to [mect] him, leaving 
the army where it was. 


Haidar as ‘Taishikun, or Tashi-gon, may tit in somewhat better, for Dr. Marx’s 
nineteenth king has the name of Ta-shis-nam-gyal. In reality this would be two 
very common ‘Tibetan names, and the second s in sls would not be uttered; the 
whole would be pronounced Teht Namgyal. Tt is related of this personage that 
he made himself master of the whole of the country from Purig (or Purnkk—lying 
between lower Ladak and Surv) in the west, to Do Shod, near the source of the 
Tsang-po (Brahmaputra) in the east: that “he fought against an invading force 
of ‘Turks, and killed many ‘Turks. He ereeted a temple (dedicated) to the (four) 
Lords... . and laid the corpses of the ‘Purks under the fect of (the imaves of) 
the (four) Lords. Again, by building the temple to the (four) Lords, he obtained 
power over the demon that turns back hostile armies.” Whether this invasion of 
*'Purks ” points to Mirai Haidai’s exploit, can only be a matter of conjecture, 
and, indeed, it seems to me very doubtful if Tashi-Namygval and ‘Tashi-Kun can 
be regarded as one and the same person. ‘Tashi is so common a name among the 
natives of Ladak, that it seareely distinguishes one person from another. The 
Tashi-Kun named here is apparently the same chief whois mentioned later 
asx having welcomed Mirza Haidar) on returning from his expedition 
towards Lassa; while another person of the name seems to have been the head 
man of Nubra, and is) reeorded lower down to have been exeeuted by 
the Moghuls. On the whole, nothing very distinct can be made out of the Ladak 
annals as we have them. (See, for Marx’s translation, J. ofS. 2B. Vol UX,, 
1892, Part IIL, pp. 97 segy. ; and for Schlagintweit’s tables in Stokvis’ Manuel 
dU HMistotre, ete. 1, pp. 242-3.) 
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CHAPTER ACLY. 


PIE KHAN IN PIBET, FOLLOWING THE AUTHOR, HES ENTRANCE 


IRIVAL OF 
= AUTHOR POO RAST MER. 


INTO BALTI. JOURNEY OF THE 
Ir was mentioned above that the Khin had decided to advanco 
against the Dulpa, by way of Khotan, and had sent me forward to 
Balti. At that time the Emperor of the firmament was m the 
sign of Leo; the Khin, having marched for one month, took up his 
stimmer quarters among the hill pastures of KKhotan, until the end 
of the season of Virgo. ‘Those who had had experience of that 
region then represented to the Khin: © It is now too late :in the 
season! to achieve anything: for very soon all the waters and 
rivers will be frozen over, so that no water will be obtainable: nor 
is there sufficient firewood to be found tomelt the ice, for watering 
the cattle and horses. It will also be hardly possible to kill enough 
kutis to make a sufficient supply of soup. It is for these reasons 
that, on previous occasions, several armies have been dismounted 
[lost their horses] on this road.” ‘The Klin being convinced [of 
the impracticability of continuing by that route] said: “ Were I 
to give up the holy war in Tibet, I should be disappointed of great 
recompense hereafter. If this route is too difficult, it will be best 
for me to follow in the steps of Mirza Haidar, and complete the 
holy war in that quarter.” So saving, he turned back from Khotan 
and advanced along the road which I had taken.! 

On the way he was so severely attacked by dam-qiri, that for 
some days he was quite insensible, and his life was veduced to a 
breath. The doctors applied suppositories [sxhiyaf | and used 
aperients, and whenever these took effect he became conscious for 
the moment, but svon again fainted away. ‘To the nobles and 
courtiers he said: “ Although my health is not strong cnough to 
admit of my conducting a holy war, I shall not be wanting in 
intention. When I am deprived, as I certainly shall be, of the 
companionship of the living, it will only be to join the band of the 
departed. Perhaps I may die on the road. As long as there is 
a breath of life in me J will not abandon the war. When all life 

' From this, it appears that the Khan had started from Khotan with the inten- 
tion of crossing by one of the direct routes to Ngari-Khorsum, or the western 
province of what is now Lassa-governed ‘Tibet—the region where the gold 
workings are to be found. ‘These routes, whether by the upper Kiirakish, or by 
Polu, are 59 difficult and at such excessive altitudes, as to be practically impass- 
ble, except for light and well-equipped parties at the best season of the year. 
They are never used by traders or travellers and are very little known, Mirza 
Haidar’s route (and the one the Khan afterwards followed) was the ordinary one 


ever the Karakorum pass, as is evident from Nubra being mentioned as the first 
point reached on arriving in Ladak. 
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has gone out of me, you can do as you please.” During this time 
ho frequently asked after me, and used to say, with emotion and 
regret: “ At the present moment I have no other desire than this 
[seoing the author |, and T pray God that my life may be preserved 
until I meet him once more.” He also repeated verses suited to 
his frame of mind: among them the following couplet. [ Verses!. 
.. He constantly uttered such sentiments during lis intervals 
of consclousness. 

It is strange that in spite of the severity of this malady, ono 
never desires to stay in one place {for any lenvth of time’. Indeed, 
so excessive 1s the cold, and so great the scarcity of water and corn, 
that supposing one to make a halt, it would only aggravate the 
disease. ‘The cure is to do one’s best to reach some place where 
dam-girt is less prevalent. Whenever the Khan reached such a 
place he recovered consciousness. 

On the day that the Khan returned to his senses, F joined his 
camp. Having cmbraced ine affectionately, he said: “SOF all my 
friends or children, it is yon who have been in my thoughts | the 
most',and I thank God for having been allowed to see you again.” 
iVersesi. 2.) Prom that hour he began to regain his usual 
health and strength, and hy the time we reached Nubra he was 
entirely restored, so that he was able to enter that district on 
horseback. After this, all the Amirs assembled together in council 
and each pave his opinion on the best course to pursue. T sug- 
vested: “After careful investigation, To can discover no spot in 
these districts of Tibet, which can provide winter quarters for 
more than one thousand men. But with a thousand men, there will 
be no possibility of subordination or revelt. There seems to he no 
place capable of supporting a large army in winter, except Nash- 
yur. But on the read to Kashmir there are many passes, which 
the Khan's strength will not allow him to cross. [f the Khan 
would issue the needful order, he might retain L000 men in his 
own service and proceed to Balti with them: for in Balt there is 
no dam-ygirt, and no passes need be traversed to reach it’. He 
might place me in command of the rest of the troops, when, 
having spent the winter in Kashmir, we could, on the return of 
spring, do whatever seemed wisest.” 

Of all the propositions this one pleased the Khan most, and thus 
it was decided. At the outset of his expedition {the Khan} knew 
that Tibet was no place for a large army. Five thousand men had 
heen fixed [as the number]; 3,000 belonged to the Khin’s army 
and 2,000 to mine. Of those 3,000 men, the Khin [ now] retained 
1,000 for his personal service and advanced towards Balti, while I 
turned in the direction of Kashmir attended by 4,000 men, and also 
by several distinguished Amirs, such as Amir Daim Ali, who was 
mentioned in the lists at Nashghar, Biba Sirik Mirai, and others. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 
THE KHAN’S I XPERIENCES IN BALTE 


Ar the end of Libra the Khan arrived in Balti, Bahram Chu, one 
of the head men of Balti, submitted and waited on the Khin. Al 
the other Chu! began to practise sedition and revolt, the natural 
outeome of infidelity. In the first place, under the guidance of 
Bahram Chu, the Khin took the fort of Shigar 4 (which 18 the 
capital of all Balti) at the first assault. AT] the men of the place 
were mown down by the blood-stained swords of the assailants, 
while the women and children, together with much property, fell 
a prey to the victorious army. Furthermore, Wherever in that 
hill-country a hand was stretched out, it never missed its object ; 
[and even the stronely fortified ravines and castles were trampled 
under foot by the horses of the Khan's army.) ? 

On account of the snow, no news from Kashmir could reach the 
Khan during that winter, and the infidel insurgents, to serve their 
own vile purposes, spread many false reports, thereby causing 
the Khan, and all the army, to become distressed and anxious. At 
length, towards the end of winter, am express messenger who hid 
been sent from Kashmir arrived, bearing news of our successes, 
whereupon the apprehension and distress of the Khan and his 
troopsi were changed to joy and gladness: and they recited the 
verse: “Thanks be to God who has put sorrow away from us.” 

At the beginning of spring they withdrew from Bilti. [At this 
juncture] the Khin entrusted to Amir Kambar Kukildaish, who 
was mentioned in the lists (muster roll at Nashehar, the province 


" Chi inay also read Ju, which is a very common termination to the names of 
natives of the Kishtawir province of Kashmir, whether Hindus or Musulmans. 
But this can hardly be the sense in which Mirza Haidar employs it, in this and 
many passages to come. He obviously means it to signify an offleial of some 
kind, and I beheve it to be the word Chho, or Chu, of Gen. Cunningham. He 
writes (p. 260): “Among the Mahomedans of Ladak ... . the petty chiefa are 
invariably called Chho” ; while (p. 277) he gives Chi-pon as the equivalent of 
an inferior ofticial—a © chief of ten,” or sergeant.  Mooreroft, too, (ii, pp. 29, 30, 
ete.) speaks of an inferior official by the style of Cha-ehu. [do not know the 
word, in local use among modern officials in Ladak, but it may be current in 
Baltistan. Bahram was, to Judge by his name, a Musulmian, and it will be scen 
below, that it is with reference to Musulmin chiefs that Mirza Haidar always 
employs the word Chu, 

* The right spelling; but written Ashégdr at p. 410. 

* The Persian texts make no apparent sense of this passage, so the ‘Turki 
alone has been translated. The allusion is, I think, to the Tibetan method of 
detence, in barricading ravines hy building walls of loose stones across them. 
Lhe remains of defensive barricades of this kind, are found still, in many parts of 
Ladak. There are two, for instance, on the direct road to Yarkand, which were 
originally built to assist in keeping out the Moghuls. 
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of Nubra, which I had set. in order and handed over to the Khan. 
But in consequence of the Amir’s bad judgment and want of 
capacity, the country went to ruin and the inhabitants rose in 
revolt, each man betaking himself to some strong place. Utterly 
disregarding those weak men who had been placed over them, the 
people gave themselves up to robbery and every kind of crime. 
On this account | the Khiin’s officials) not deeming it safe to remain 
any longer in Nubra, came to Maryul.! "Dashikun, for hig neglect 
of duty, was deprived of is fortress and put to death.2 It was 
here jin Maryuli that Po found ‘the Kduin’s officers] encamped 
when [arrived from Kashmir, as shall be presently related. 


CHAPTER XCVI, 


IHRE AL THORS ARRIVAL IN KASHMIR AND LVENES CONNECTED 
PHEREWITH, 


Toueer Nubra with the Amirs and the new army, which the Khan 
had sent with me, and joined any own forces in the district of 
Maryul ; after which [set off, by forced marches, in the direction 
of Kashmir, On the road, all the chief men of Tibet subinitted 
and, joining us, greatly inereased the numbers of our army. Some 
of the Balti Pibetans, who live in the valleys of Kashmir, acting 
as our guides, we reached that country at the beginning of the 
signofScorpio— Jamad TPE. 30—atter crossing the pass of Kashiir, 
which is called Zuji. The chiets of Kashmir had already heard of 
the approach of our army, and were occupying the narrow defile of 
Lar.’ Having crosse.t the pass jot Zujt; L sent forward 400 men, 
chosen out of the whole army for their experience, under the com- 
mand of Puman Bahidar Kaluchi, who was one of those mentioned 
in the lists at Nashghar, When they reached the narrow defile, 
they found it occupied by the Kashmir army, a few of whom were 
stationcd as outposts at ifs Cupper; end. At dawn our solchers 
mado a charge on these pickets, who fled down the defile, followed 
by our men. When the main body perceived this, seeing no 
way of holding the road, they too turned and fled. Arriving [at 

' Maryul is here differentiated from Nubra, and obviously stands for the 
district of the capital—at that time probably Sheh, near Leh. (See note, p. 410; 
also the first translated sentence of Chap. CV,, where it is obviously used for the 
vapital, and not for Ladak in general.) 

* Seo note, pp. ES 19, regarding Tashikun, 

3 ‘The Sind river (of our maps) flowing from the Zoji pass down towards the 
Jhilam, was called the Lar. The narrow and difticult defile mentioned inme- 
diately below, as the position defended by the Kashmiris, is most likely the 


defile of Hang, or Hang Satu, between the villages of Gangangir and Sonamarg 
—or about twenty miles below the western foot of the Zogi pass. 
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this moment] I gave them cl oc; thus easily did our whole force 
pass such a difficult place. C.. the second day after [this affair | 
we alighted in Kashmir. Having reached this point, it seems 
fitting, in order to render the subject clear and intelligible, to give 
some account of the country of Kashmir and its rulers. 


CHAPTER AXCVIT, 
DESCRIPTION OF KASHMIR. 


Kasur is among the most famous countrics of the world, and is 
celebrated both for its attractions and its wonders. In spite of its 
renown, no one knows anything about ifs present state, nor can 
anv of its features or its history be learned from the books of former 
writers. At this present date of Mobarrain 50, [1548-4] now that 
I have subdued this beautiful country and scen all that ix notable 
in it, whatever I shall write will be what I have witnessed, 

The second time that J entered Washmir, and when T had not 
reduced the whole of the country, [ drew an omen (| fall from the 
Koran, with reference to its conquest and to my becoming 


7 


established there. The verse that turned up was: “ Kat of the 
daily bread from your Lord, and return your thanks to him in tho 
shape ofa fair city. The Lord is forgiving.” 

The plain ij julga] of Kashmir extends from the Bakani quarter, 
which means “ between the sonth and the east,” towards the Rikan 
Bain (or north-west]; it is a level expanse about a hundred kruk 
(equivalent to thirty farsdkhs) in length. Tts width is, at somo 
parts, about twenty Arak, and in a few places ten Arah.' In this 


’ The word Aruh or Kuroh ig the Persian form for the familiar Aro or Nog of 
India. Asa measure of distance, it has varied so greatly with time, and still 
varies according to locality, that a better estimate could hardly be given than 
our author’s, when he makes it 0°3 of a saradhh, or about 14 mile. In 
Northern India and Kashinir, in our own times, the Kos is usually taken at about 
1} mile. The Emperor Akbar established the Kos on the basis of 5000 dhi Gaz, 
which produces an English equivalent of rather over 24 miles; but it is probable 
that the value of the Mos, like that of the Gaz, had fallen very low previous to 
Akbar’s reform, so that Mirza Haidar’s Writ may well iiave measured much less 
than the [Mihi Kos. Even later than Akbar’s time,as General Cunningham shows, 
iw Kos measuring much Jess than 24 miles was in frequent use. On the whole, 
therefore, 14 mile may be fairly assumed to have been the approximate length 
of Mirza Haidai’s Kroh,and may be applied in all cases where he states distances 
in that measure. As a matter of fact, the length of the Kashmir valley is 
about 80 English miles, while its breadth varies so greatly that it ix impossible 
to state it in figures. (Kor full and interesting discussions on the origin, ete., of 
the words Krak and Kor, and the mensurements they have represented at 


different periods, s-e Cunningham's Anct. (reaq. India, Appendix B, and Yule’s 
Glossary, p. 202.) 
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region all the land is divided into four kinds, The cultivation 1s: 
(1) by irrigation [ 4b}, (2) on land not needing artificial irrigation, 
(3) gardens, and (4) level ground, where the river banks abound in 
violets and many-coloured flowers. On the [level] ground, on account 
of tho excessive moisture, the crops do not thrive, and for this reason 
the soil is not laboured, which constitutes one of its charms.! The 
heat in summer is so agrecable, that there is at no time any need 
ofafan. A soft and refreshing breeze is constantly blowing. .. 2 

The climate in winter is also very temperate, notwithstanding 
tho heavy snowfalls, so that no fur cloak [pustin] is necessary. In 
fact its coldness only serves to render the heat yet more agreeable. 
When the sun does not shine, the warmth of a fire is far from un- 
pleasant. (Couplet). .. .) In short [ have neither scen nor heard 
of any country equal to Kashmir, for charm of chmate during all 
the four seasons. 

In the town there are many lofty buildings constructed of fresh 
cut pine. Most of these are at least five stories high and cach 
story contains apartments, halls, galleries and towers. The beauty 
of their exterior defies description, and all who behold them for 
the first time, bite the finger of astonishment with the teeth of 
admiration. But the interiors are not equal to the exteriors. 

The passages in the markets, and the streets of the city, are all 
paved with hewn stone, But the bazaars are not laid out as they 
are In other towns. In the streets of the markets, only drapers and 
retail dealers are to be found, ‘Tradesmen do all their business in 
the seclusion of their own houses. Grocers, druggists, beer-sellers 
i fukaiy and that class of provision vendors who usually frequent 
markets, do not do so here, ‘Phe population of this city is equal 
to that of fother; large towns. 

As for the fruits—-pears, mulberries, [sweet cherries and sour 
cherries are met with, but the apples are particularly good, There 

—are other frnits in plenty, sufficient to make one break one’s 
resolutions, Among the wonders of Kashmir are the quantities of 
mulberry trees, ccultivated for their leaves, | from which: silk is 
obtained, The people make a practice of eating the fruit, but 
rather regard it as wrong. [In the season, fruit is so plentiful that 
it is rarely bought and sold. The holder of a garden and the man 
that has no warden are alike: for the gardens have no walls and it 
is not usual to hinder anyone from tuking the fruit. 


The whole of this passage, regarding the land, is obscure and the translation 
uneertain. ‘The Turki MS. is clearer, but mentions only three categories of land : 
“One kind is land where agriculture is done with [river] water. Another where 
it is done with rain-water. Another is the level ground, where the river- 
banks abound in violets and many-coloured flowers; this land is too damp to 
cultivate.” 

? Some rhetorical sentences slightly abridged and a couplet omitted.—H. 

7 About half a folio of florid prose and verse, descriptive ofthe flowers, birds, 
ete, is omitted here, —RK. 
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CHAPTER XCVIII. 


FURTHER WONDERS. 


First and foremost among tho wonders of Kashmir stand her idol 
temples. In and around Kashmir, there are more than one 
hundred and fifty temples which are built of blocks of hewn stone, 
fitted so accurately one upon the other, that there is absolutely no 
cement used. These stones have been so carefully placed in 
position, without plaster or mortar, that a sheet of paper could 
not be passed between the joints. The blocks are from three to 
twenty gaz in length, one gaz in depth, and one to five gaz in 
breadth. The marvel is how these stones were transported and 
erected. The temples are nearly all built on thesame plan. There 
is a square enclosure which in some places reaches the height. of 
thirty gaz, while each side is about three hundred gaz long. 
Inside this enclosure there are pillars, and on the top of the 
pillars there are square capitals; on the top of these again, are 
placed supports,’ and most of these separate parts are made 
out of one block of stone. On the pillars are fixed the supports of 
the arches, and each arch is three or four yaz in width. Under 
the arch are a hall and a doorway. On the outside and inside 
of the arch are pillars of forty or fifty gaz? im height, having 
supports and capitals of one block of stone. On the top of this are 
placed four pillars of onc or two pieces of stone, 

The inside and the ontside of the halls have the appearance of 
two porticos, and these are covered with one or two stones, 
The capitals, the ornamentation in relief, the cornices, the ‘dog 
tooth ” work, the inside covering and the outside, are all crowded 
with pictures and paintings, which Tam incapable of desciibing. 
Some represent laughing and weeping figures, which astound the 
beholder. In the middle is a lofty throne of hewn stone, and over 
that, a dome made entirely of stone, which L cannot describe. In 
the rest of the world there is not to be seen, or heard of, one 
building like this. How wonderful that there should {| here} be a 


hundred and fifty of thein !* 


' Literally, “small arm-pits.”—R. 

* Mirza Haidar’s gaz, as we have already seen (note, pp. 58 and 256), was probably 
the same as that used by Baber, and therefore measured some 26 to 28 inches. 
But even if he is using, here, the smaller gaz of India—-the ell, of 18 inehes—it 
will be seen, in the note below, that his measurements are, out of all proportion, 
too great. 

* There is nothing, in this account, to show which of the ruined temples of 
Kashmir the author is describing. When he gives one hundred and fifty as the 
number of them, he probably commits no great exaggeration, for even in Mr. 
Vigne’s time (abudt 1834-8) the number was reckoned at not less than seventy to 
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Again, to the cast of Kashmir there is a district called Barnag 
[Virnig]. [ere there is a hill on the top of which is a ditch 
[busti| like a tank, and at the bottom of the tank is a hole. It 


eighty. During the three intervening centuries, very many must have disap- 
peared. Some are known to have been destroyed, and the stones they were made 
of used for various purposes. Others, again, have been built over, or otherwise 
hidden from sight; while some, no doubt, have been overgrown by the jungle. 
The five most remarkable ruins now known, are those at Martand, or Pandu 
Koru, about five miles cast of Islimabidd (the ancient capital of the valley, and 
now called, by the Hindus, Anant Nag), at Bhaniyar (near Uri), Avantipur, 
Pandrettan, and Piyech. ‘The Martand temple is not only the largest of them 
all, but by far the finest, and as the late Mr. Fergusson observes, is the most 
typical example of the Kashmir style. It dates from about 750 4.p, and some 
of the others may be somewhat older; “but none,” writes Mr. Fergusson, “can 
he carried farther back than the reign of Raniditya—a.p. 578 to 594.. 0 Nor can 
my be brought down below say 1200, which is probably the date of that of 
Piiyeeh. . 2. Uhe style during these six centuries is so uniform that it may be 
taken as one, for the purposes of general history.” 

If we assume Mirza Haidar’s deserption to refer to this, the largest of the 
temples, it may be interesting to compare Mr. Pergusson’s account with it. Ee 
says: * The temple itself ix a very small buildiug, being only 60 feet in length, 
by 38 feet in width. The width of the faeade, however, is cked out by two 
wings, or adjuncts, which make it 60 fect? He then cites General Cunningham, 
who estimated its height to be also 60 feet when complete, thus making each 
dimension 60 feet. Mr. Fergusson doubted if the temple ever had a roof. No 
fragments of a roof have been found in modern times on the floor of the temple, 
and judging from the tenuity of the walls, and the large voids they inelude, he 
doubted if they could haye supported a stone roof. Tf, indeed, there was a root 
he believed it must have been of wood. The courtyard that surrounds and en- 
closes the temple, was regarded by Mr. Fergusson as a mere remarkable object 
than the temple itself. [ts imternal dimensions he gives as 220 fect by 142. fect. 
On cach face is a central cell which, if complete, would have reached to 30 feet 
in height, at the summit of its roof, while the pillars on cach side of the eclls are 
“feet high. No inseription las been found on the Martand ruin, and its date has 
been fixed from listorieal records only. 

Mr. ‘T. Ge. Vigne who published, in L842, a narrative of his travels in Washmir, 
had measurements made of the Martand temple, and records that the greatest 
leneth—that of the side wallk—wuas about 270 fect, while that of the front was 
168 feet. The heizht of the pillars, including foot and capital, he made barely 
10 fect, and the huge blocks of Limestone of which the temple was built, 6 to 9 fect 
in length, “of proportionate solidity, and eemented with an excellent mortar.” 
His measurements of the side walls and front, evidently refer to the outer c¢n- 
closure, and not to the temple itself. They are somewhat in excess of those AVEN 
by Mr. Fergusson, but this diserepancy may be aceounted for by Mar, Vigne 
having perhaps measured the outside of the walls, while Mr. Fergusson par- 
ticularly mentions that his figures relate to the imterior of the enclosure. But 
however this may be, the Brobdingnagian proportions of Mirza Haidar’s account 
have to be considerably pared down in every instance, as is usually the ease with 
statements made in figures by Asiaties. ‘The chief intervst that his description 
possesses is, that it is one of the oldest notices of the Kashmir ruins that have 
come down to us—perbaps the oldest from the pen of any Musulman, or foreign, 
writer. 

As regards the question of the roof, if our author's account were otherwise 
exact, his particular mention of the existence of a dome would be important; but 
judging from the inaccuracy of his other statements, this one can scarcely deserve 
much consideration. (See Fergusason’s Hist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1876, pp. 279 seqy.; Vigne's Travels in Kashmir, i. pp. 885-6; also Moorcroft, i, 
BP. 239 xeqy.; and an interesting paper by Mr, W. Simpson, in the Journalos the 

nat. of Brit. Architects for May, 1862.) 


1 Other authorities differ somewhat as to thisdate. (See Stokvis, i, p. 239.) 
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remains dry throughout the year, except during the season of 
Taurus, when water issues from it.!. Two or three times a day it 
gushes ont [with such force] that the tank is filled, and enongh 
water flows down the side of the hill to drive one or even 
two mills. After this it subsides, so that no water remains 
except in the hole. When the season of Taurns is passed, it again 
becomes dry for a whole year. Though endeavours have been 
made to stop it up with lime and mortar, yet when the season has 
come, all this has been washed away, and it has never been 
found possible to stop its flow. 

Further, in Nigam, a notable town of Kashimir,? there is a tree 
which is so high that if an arrow be shot at the top, it will 
probably not reach it. If anyone takes hold of one of the twigs and 
shakes it, the whole of this enormous tree Is put In motion, 

Again, Div Sar,? which is one of the most important districts of 
Kashmir, contains a spring twenty yaz square. On the sides of it 
are pleasant shady trees and soft herbage. One boils some rice, 
puts it in a bottle, closes up the mouth [of the bottle} tightly, 
and having written a name on it, throws it into the spring and 
then sits down [to wait), Sometimes the bottle remains there 
five years; on other occasions it comes up again the same day: the 
time is uncertain. If, when it reappears, the rice is found to be 
warm, the circumstance is regarded as a good omen. Sometimes 
the rice has undergone a change, or earth and sand may have pot 
inside it. ‘he more (substances! that find their way into it, the 
more unfavourable is the omen considered. 

Morcover, there is in Kashmir a lake called Ulur, the circum- 
ference of which is seven fursdkhs, In the niddle of this lake 
Sultin Zain-ul-Abidin, one of the Sultans of Kashmir, erected a 
palace. First of all he emptied a quantity of stones into the lake, 
[at this spot] and on these constructed a foundation ,or floor: of 
closely-fitting stones, measuring two hundred square gaz in extent, 


' The spring of Virnig is one of the most famous in Kashmir, and is made 
much of by the Hindus.  [t is reputed to be the source of the Jhilam, but the 
real sources are in the hills at some distance to the south and cast of Virnig. 
We read in Ince’s Naxhimir Handbool:: “The water of the spring, which is very 
cold and of a deep bluish-green colour, is received into an octagonal stone basin, 
about 111 feet wide, 50 feet deep in the centre, and 10 feet deep at the sides, and 
filled with sacred fish ; after flowing through the garden in stone-lined canals, if 
shortly joins the Sandiahin. Around the basin is an old building consisting of 
twenty-four arched alcoves, which were fuecd with large and elaborately carved 
stones, many of which still remain... 2’ The stone basin, the canals and other 
constructions are of a later date than Mirza Hnidar: they are ascribed to the 
Emperor Jahangir, whose favourite resort was Virnig, 

* Now a meie village. [t lies one short march south of Srinagar. 

° The name of Dir Sar, or Deo Sar, does not appear to be in use nowadays. It 
Was the district, however, of which Kolagam was the chief town or village, and 
Kolagdim, or Kulgam, stands to the left of the upper Jhilam—to the south- 


west of Isltimabad. (See Moorcroft, ii, p. 113; also the map in Cunningham’s 
Ladak.) 
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and ten gaz in height. Tlereupon he built a charmimg palace 
and planted pleasant groves of trees, so that there can be but few 
more acreeable places in the world.! Finally, this sane Sultan 
Zvin-ul-Abidin built himself a paluce in the town, which in’ the 
dialect of Kashmir is called Rajdin. It jas twelve stories, some 
of which contain fifty rooms, halls, and corridois. The whole of 
this lofty structure is built of wood." 

[Among] the vast kiosks of the world are :—in 'Tabriz, the Hasht 
Sthisht Kiosk of Sultin Yakub; in IHerat the Bagh-i-Khan, the 
Bigh-i-Safid, and the Bigh-i-Shahr; and in Samarkand the Kuk 


' The Ular, or Wilar luke—the largest sheet of water in Kashmir. The author 
usually exaggerates measurements, but in giving 28 miles as the cireumfercnee 
of the Wular, he has somewhat understated the fact. It is about 12 miles by 10, 
but varies according to season. As regards the palace on the island of Lanha, 
its ruins are to be found still, and have often been explored by travellers since the 
days of Mirza Haidar. ‘The island is ucar the entrance of the river Jhilam into 
the lake, and measures some 90 yards by 75. The French traveller, Bernier, 
visited Lanka in 1665, and speaks of the palace as “an hermitage .. . whieh it 
is pretended floats miraculously upon the water”; though he also explains that, 
according to tradition, “one of the ancient kings of Kachemire, out of mere fancy 
built it upon a number of thick beams fastened together.” In 182L Mr. Moorcroft 
landed on the island and found two ruined buildiigs: one of stone at its eastern 
extremity, around whieh were strewed several massive polygonal columns; the other 
merely an oblong house, with pitched roof and plastered walls, bearing frag- 
ments of blue enamel. ‘The first of these he regarded as of undoubted Hindu 
construction, but he makes no mention of the origin of the other. ‘Phe founda- 
tions of both, however, according to his native informants, had been made up of 
the stones derived from the ancient Hindu temples in other parts of WKashinir, 
which had been destroyed by the Musulmans. If this is the ease it is possible 
that in constructing the mosque or palace itself, slabs, columns, ete. from the 
ancient temples may have been used; and this may have led Mr. Mooreroft to 
believe the ruin to be of Hindu origin, although he records having seen an 
inscription rclating that the building bad been ereeted by Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
who reigned about 827 to 87f aa CI424 to 1469 Alp). Phere are many traditions 
connected with this island and its ruins, but all seem to pomt to an artificial 
foundation for the buildings that were erected there, In all probability there 
was a shoal rather than an island; or pethaps a shoal that appeared as an 
island above the surface of the lake, only during the low-water season. If this 
be the case, the spot would, no doubt, have been soft and muddy,and the founda- 
tion for any palace or temple put up there. would have had to be laid. However 
this may be, Mirza Haidar rightly ascribes the building to Sultan Zain-ul-Abidin, 
whose reign dates only about a hundred years previous to his own time. In 1874 
Mr. A. Constable (Bernicr’s editor) saw there, ike Mr. Moorcroft, a slab of black 
slate bearing a Persian inscription, dated 1413-4, which had becn carved to com- 
memorate the ereetion of the edifice by that Sultan—Bernier’s “ancient king of 
Kachemire.” ‘The inscription is, TP believe, still preserved. 

The name of Lanka would seem to be of pre-Musulman origin, though Moor- 
croft heard that Zain-ul-Abidin had so named the place in ridicule of Hindu 
traditions. Lanka, or Lanha-dipa, is the ancient Hindu and Pali name for the 
island of Ceylon, and it is not improbable that this small island in’ the 
Wular, may have been named after the greater one, long before the days of the 
Musulman kings of Kashmir. 

It may be remarked that it is with reference to this spot, that Moorcroft shows 
his acquaintance with our author. He writes: * Phe eclebrated Mirza Haidar 
extols Lanka asa delighttul spot for a party of pleasure ”’—but nothing more | 
(Constable’s Bernier, pp. 416-17; Moorcroft, iL, pp. 2238-5.) 

? There appears to be no trace left of a palace bearing the name of Rajddn. 
That the building should have disappeared is not surprising, since it is reported 
to have beon constructed of wood. 
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Sardi, the Ak Sardi, the Bigh-1-Dilkushai, and the Bigh-i-Buldi. 
Though [the Rajdin] is more lofty and contains more rooms than 
all these, yet it has not their elegance and style. Tt is, neverthe- 
Jess, a more wonderful structure. 

In the Zafur-Nama, Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi has stated a few 
facts with regard to Kashmir, but he is not quite consistent with 
reality. Ile had never been there himself, but derived his 
information from travellers, who had not a proper regard for 
accuracy ; hence his statements are not always exact. 


CHAPTER XCIN. 
EXTRACT FROM THE “ ZAFAR-NAMA,” 


Toucan Kashmir is one of the most famous spots in the world, yet 
on account of its secluded position, it is seldom visited by any but 
those who make it the express object of a journey. IT here give 
such details as I have been able to verify; having derived them 
from trustworthy sources and also from the natives. T have taken 
its position, size, and extent from geographical works.! 


Kashmir lies near the middle of the fourth climate, for the beginning of 
the fourth climate is where the latitude is 338° 54’, and the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° from the equator. Its longitude from the Jaziir-i-Sada? is 
105°. This country runs longitudinally, and is enclosed by mountains on every 
side; the southern range [lies] in the direction of Dahl [Delhi]; the northern 
(looks] towards Bacakhshan and Khorasin; the west towards the county 
inhabited by the Uyhani [Afghans] tribes; its eastern side terminates in the 
outlying districts of Tibet. The extent of its level plains from the eastern 
limits to the western, is about 10 fursdhkhs, and from south to north 
20 fursdkhs, (In the heart of the level plain lying within this mountainous 
district, are L000 inhabited villages, abounding in wholesome streams and 
vegetation. Tt is popularly believed that in the whole of the provinee—plains 
and mountains together—are comprised 100,000 villages. ‘The land is thickly 
inhabited, and the soil is cultivated. ‘The climate is very salubrions, while the 
beauty of the women of the country is proverbial. [Verses.] .. . 

In the mountains and plains are to be fonnd many kinds of fruit-trees, and 
the fruits are especially good and wholesome. But, since the temperature 
inclines to be cold and the snow falls in great abundance, those fruits which 


: The remainder of the chapter is from the Zafar-Ndma. 
* The Arabic name for the Inswa# Fortunate, which the ancient geographers— 
Arabs as well as Greeks—took for their prime meridian, subsequent to the date 


of Ptolemy. ‘The latitude given here, it may be observed, is remarkably correct, 
for Srinagar stands in 34° 7’ north lat. 
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require much warmth, such as dates, oranges and lemons, do not ripen there ; 
these are Imported from the neighbouring warm regions. 

In the middle of the valley there is a town called Srinagar, which stretches 
eastward and westward for a fursdth in cither direction, This is the 
residence of the governor of the country. Like at Baghdad, there flows 
through the middle of it a great river, which 1s even larger than the ‘Tigris. 
The wonderful thing is that this mighty river comes from one spring, which 
rises within the limits of the country, and is called the spring of Vir [Virndg]. 
‘The people of the place have constructed across this river about thirty bridges 
of boats bound together by chains, through which they can open a way. 
Seven of these bridges are in the town of Srinagar, which is the capital of 
the province and the seat of the governors. After the river has passed the 
limits of Kaslnnir, it takes in one place the name of Dandana, in another 
that of Jumla;! it tlows through the upper portion of Multin and joins the 
river Siyab, ‘Ihe united streams cmpty themselves into the Sind near the 
(town of] Ucha, and the whole river thenceforth takes the name of Sind, 
which dischargcs itself into the sea of Oman at the extremity of the land of 
Tattae 


The two names, it will be remarked, are not Mirza Haidar's, but those of the 
author of the Zafar-Ndma, Whether either, or both, are correctly given, or 
whether they are mistenderings copied from oue history into another, it 13 not 
easy to conjecture, but my impression is that the Jala of the text is a cor- 
ruption of Jamd. ‘Though Mirza Haidar professes to quote the Zufaur-Ndama, 
these passazes by no means accord closely with the extracts on the same subject 
translated im Elliot’s Uist. of India. They correspond far better with a part of 
the description of Kashmir contained in Abu ‘Talib Husaini’s Persian version 
of the Madfazdt-i-Timuré, also reproduced in English by Elliot. It would not 
be unlikely that Mirza Haidar, possessed ax he was of loeal knowledge, should 
amend the Zafar- Naima while copying it, but whether Sharaf-ud-Din copicd from 
the original ‘Lurki of the Modsazdt Gif there was one), or whether Abu Talib 
(whose translation dates from 1620) copied from Sharaf-ud-Din, is by no means 
clear. ‘The two necounts are, however, one and the sume, small dittercuees not- 
Withstanding, The two names now in question for the Jhilam, are precisely the 
sume in beth, and Mirza Haidar has made no amendment in this instance. 
Danddne is mentioned, as faras [have been able to ascertain, nowhere else than 
in these passages of the Zafar-Nding and the Milfanit; but Jamd (perhaps 
Jamad) oceurs constantly in the latter work as the name of the dhilam, pot only 
in the neighbourhood of Kashmir, but throuzhout its course. Phe historian of 
Timur's campaigns seems to have deemed it the common name for the river. 
The Tarikh-i-lMisiz Abru, a work which dates from about the same period as the 
other two (the first half of the fifteenth century) deseribes the whole length of 
the Jhilam. from its source in Kashmir to its contluence with the Indus, under 
the name of Jamd: while the Matla us Sa'dain (dating from about the middle 
of the fifteenth century) likewise speaks of the Jhitum as the Jamd. Somewhat 
less than a century later, however, we find Baber calling it the Bekat—a name 
which has remained in use down to our own time, and is a form of the ancient 
Bidasta or Vidasta, Thus, at whatever period Jamd or Jamad may have first 
come into use, it seems to have been forgotten by Musulman writers since the 
fifteenth century. (See Elliot for Zafar-Ndma, i. p. 920; for Mulfazdt-t- 
Timuri, iii, pp. 410 88; for Tdrikh-t-Hatiz Abra, iv. p. 4; and for Matla’ us 
Se'dain, iv., p. 94; Baber, p. 29%; also Major Raverty, J. 1. 8. B., Ixi., 1893, 
pt. i, pp. 290-1.) Siydb is evidently Chindb, badly copied. 

? ‘he Uch, alluded to here, is no doubt the old town of that name, situated near 
the left bank of the Panjnad just below the Sutlej confluence. “In the time of 
‘Timur and Akbar,” says General Cunningham, * the junction of the Chenab and 
Indus took place opposite Uchh, 60 miles above the present confluence at Mithan- 
kot... . Bat early in the present century the Indus gradually changed its 
course, and leaving the old channel at 20 miles above Uchh, continued its course to 
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This country [Kashmir] is pro ocd naturally by its mountains on every 
side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble of fortifying themselves, 
are sate from the attacks of enemies. Nor have they anything to fear from 
the revolutions wotked by time, or by the ram or the wind, 

There ae three principal highways into Kashmi. The one leading to 
Khorisin is such a dificult route, that it is impossible for beasts of burden 
with loads to be driven alone it; so the inhabitants, who are accustomed to 
such work, carry the loads upon their own shoulders for several days, uatil they 
reach a spot where it is possible to load a horse. The road to India offers the 
same difliculty. The route which leads to Tibet is easier than these two, 
but during several days one finds nothing but poisonous herbs, which make the 
transit inconvenient for travellers on horseback, since the horses perish.' 


CHAPTER 


THE CONVERSION OF KASHMIR TO ISLAM, AND A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
THE MUSULMAN SULTANS OF KASIDMIR. 


Tue conversion of Nashmir is « comparatively recent event. The 
people were all Hindus and professed the faith of Brahma. A 
certain Sultin Shams-ud-Din came thither disguised as a kalandar. 
At that time there was a governor in every district of Kashmir. 
There was also a queen, into whose service Sultan Shams-ud-Din 
entered. After a short time the queen desired to marry Sultan Shanis- 
ud-Din ; and not long after this event, his power became absolute 
throughout Kashmir. He was succeeded by his son Ali-ud-Din, who 
was in turn succeeded by his son hutb-ud-Din, during whose reign 
Amir Kabir Ali the Second, called Sayyid Ali Hamadini,? appeared 


the soutl-south-west, until it rejoined the old channel at Mithankot.”? At the 
time of Mirza Haidar, then, Ueh must have been near the confluence of the 
greater rivers, and was, for this reason perhaps, a city of some importance. The 
name of Uch or Uchcha is common in Northern India; and one place so called, 1s 
to be found a short distance we-t of the junction of the Jhilam with the Chinab; 
while a third lies some 30 miles north ot Jacobabad. | See Cunningham, Anctent 
Geog., pp. 220-21 and 242 sey.) 

Tatta, standing near the apex of the delta of the Indus, though a town of not 
much importance now, is a place of great nautiquity, and at the period of the 
earlier Moghuls, seemg to have given its name to the whole of Lower Sind. (Sco 
for a complete account of Tatta, Cunningham, pp. 288 ee.) 

' The Zafar-Ndme contains this passage about the poisonous herbs on the road 
from Kashmir to Ladak. Whoever originally wrote it, had remarkably accurate 
local information, and the statement holds good to the present day. Round about 
the spot called Baltal, at the western foot of the Zoji pass, there are poisonous 
weeds ainong the grass, which frequently prove fatal to horses if turned out to 
graze. Nowhere clse in these regions (as far as Iam aware) do similar poisonous 
herbs oceur. 

7 "This Sayyid Ali Hamadani was a refugee from Hamadin in Persia, whence 
he and those of his order are suid to have been expelled by Timur, about the 
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there. Kuth-ud-Din died in less than forty days,’ and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sultan Iskandar, who established the Musulman 
faith and destroyed all the idol-temples. Tis son Sultan Zain-ul- 
Abidin sueceeded him, and reiened for fifty years.* He devoted 


year 1380. Mr. Beale records that seven jiundred Sayyids accompanied their 
leader in his flight to Kashmir in that year, While this large party was afterwards 
followed by another, of three hundred of the order, in the train of Savyid Ali's 
son, Mir Muhamimnad. It is to these immivrations of Persian Savyids, during 
the reign of Kutub-ud-Din, that the conversion of Nashmir to Islam is usnally 
attributed. Sayyid Ali died in Pakhli about the year 1386, and the son secins 
to have left the country only some six years later, Che name by which the 
father is usually known in Kashmir is © Sayyid Hamadani,” and he may be 
regarded as a sort of pation saint of the Musulman seetion of the population, 
his descendants -or persons claiming this distinction—still exist, T believe, in 
Srinagar, while the mosque of Shih-i-Mamadin is perhaps the most reverenced 
of any in the town, A recent writer im the Vines tells us that the original 
Sayyid’s “place of retreat and devotion’? os stl shown in the elo my inferior of 
the buildmyg, “where but little light breaks upon the pillars and ceiling and 
walls of stained deodar.” The architecture he describes as peculiar to Kashmiri 
mosques, for neither cnpola nor miparet cxists, “but only a sloping four-sided 
roof, surmounted by a comeal wooden steeple J... fiem tine to time the NOs le 
of Shah-i-Hamadin is burned down, but ds re-erceted with faithful attention to 
the original model.” (Ree Beale’s Orient. Biog Dict, p. 238. and the Tnes, 
7th November, [SO #) 

’ This would appear to moan that the length of Kutub-ud-Din’s reign was less 
than forty days, but a possible reading may be that he dicd loss than forty days 
alter the arrival, in Kashmir, of Sayyid Ali Hamadani. The dates for Kuntub- 
ud-Din’s reign aie uncertain, but they usually mdieate for it a length of about 
fiffeen years. (Sce the next note.’ 

* Tt would have been interestiny and ~aliafactory to be able to aces pt Mirza 
Haidar as an original authority on the history of the hangs of the country he 
ruled over so long; but his data are so cutindly at variavee with two of the best 
historians of Indian —Pirishta and Abul Baz that it is impossible to place his 
bricf remarks in the seale against their de tated aecounts, and earefally claborated 
tables. Firishta and Abul Fazl by no means agtee in the dates they assign to 
the vatious Sultans, or in the leneth of them reigns, and even the different 
editions of Firishta vary to some extent among themselves, Mr C.J. Reducers 
hag published a earful summary, from collated copics of Fimshta, of the 
histery of Kashmir, and has shown how uncertain seme of the dates are: also 
how the eons im many eases give different results to the historical tables. Lt is 
possible, as he seems te think, that Purishta is a better authority than Abul 
Bazl; but as this note makes no pretension to investigate diserepancies, or to 
give w history of the Musulmin kings of Kashmir, Thayve only compiled a rough 
table, from Mr, Rodgers’ translation, of those kings whose names a little more 
than cover the period whieh Mirza Thiidar brictly touches ou. Where the 
sigh ? precedes a date, it means that TP have merely taken an average figure 
among those Mr. Rodgers has found authority for, or one that appears to be 
preferuble to the others :— 


AH ALD. 

1, Shah Mir. or Shams-ud-Din . 0.) . began tu reign 7 743 = 1342 
2.Jamshid., 2... OU, di ; 746 = 1945 
Oo. Ala-ud-Din . oo. 0. 00. 0. ke e a T48 — 1347 
t. Shahab-ud-Din, 2. oo. 0.0. ~=.~; ‘a ‘3 TOL = 1360 
o Kutub-ud-Din . 0.0. 0. 0. re - 7TS1 = 137! 
G. Sikandar. . oo... 2.22. ~.~~ a 5 oP THO = 1904 
7. AliShir. . oo... 0.22. ¢2.~~%~ ” SIQ = 1416 
8. Zain-ul-Abidin. 2... 0.02.~%~ *, » 2 S27 = 1424 
). Haidar Shah oo. 0 2. 0... i » 2 8T4 = 169 
WW. Wnsan Shah. 2. 0.0.0. 4 2 SOLD = 1486 


After Hasan Shah there was muel dissension, and these who followed him— 
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himself to ombellishing Kashuir with buildings, and in order to 
humour all the nations of the world, he pad attention neither to 


Jnfidelity nor Islam. Tt was in his re len that Nashmis bocame a 
‘ Mis lay. 


eity, which it has remained | | 
c those arts and crafts which ure, 


In Kashmir one mects wit. 
in most cities, uncommon, such as stone-polishing, stone-cutting, 


hottle-making, window-cutting | tibddn-tiurdsh 5 vold-beating, ete. 
In the whole of Mavari-nn-Nahr, except in) Samarkand and 
Bokhari, these are nowhere to be met with, while in Kashmir 
they are even abundant. This is all due to Sultan Zain-wl-Abidin, 
After him, the power of the Sultans of Kashmir began to decline, 
and the Amirs became so strony that the Sultans ruled jn name 
only ; insomuch that outward respect was no longer paid them. 
Tose helpless Sultans, therefore, in order to secure their own 
safety, had to flee the country and endure much adversity, 

To Sultin Nazak, who is to-day my companion, T have shown 
far more respect than the former administrators of the kingdom 
ever showed | their contemporary Sultins . Since (the reign of) 


7 


Zain-ul-Abidin a few of his offspring have borne the tito of 
‘king,’ but of authority they have had none, 


CHAPTER (CI, 
ACCOUNT OF THE RELIGIOUS ShUrs OF KASHMIR. 


Tne people were [formerly] all Hanifi, but in the reigu of Fath 
Shah, the father of this Sultan Nidir,? a man of the name of 


Muhammad, Fath Shah, Ibrahim, Tsinail, and Nizuk—came to the throne and 
went down. time after time, until the date of Mirza Huidar’s invasion of the 
country in 948 ( = 1541). Nuzuk was the nominal Sultan during the Mirza’s 
regency —Ze., till 958 ( = 1551). The date of the first of these Musulmén kings, 
Shams-ud-Din, is especially uncertain, for Mr. Rodgers appears to think that 
747 is as likely « one as 743. In that case the whole of the above table would 
be inexact, ag cach date is usually based on the one that precedes it. This 
Shams-ud-Din, under the hame of Shah Mirza, or Shah Mir, had been minister 
to the last Rajah of the preceding Hindu dynasty, Sinha Deva by name, and of 
his successors, and had served in that capacity for somewhere about thirty years, 
hefore he made himself king and areal Sinha Deva’s widow. 

Abul Fazl’s complete table of this Musulmén line of rulers will be found in 
vol. it. (Colonel Jarrett’s) of the Ain-i-Akbari, pp. 379-80, Briggs’ Mirishta, 
Vol. iv., pp. 444 to 503, uleo contains their history, together with a genealogical 
tree, (See, for Mr. Rodverg’ translation, J. AN. 3B. 1885, pt. i., pp. 98 seq.) 

' Mcaning, here, the town of Srinagar, usually called “Kashmir,” 

* By Nadir, the author probably means the same Sultan that he has just 
Btyled Nézal:. Mr. Rodgers shows that on the coins of Kashmir the name 
Usually oecurs ag Nadir, though in histories jt is more often met with in the 
form of Nizek. (Rodgers Ive. cit.) 
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Shams came from lish in Irik,' who gave himself out as a 
Nurbakhshi. He introduced a corrupt form of religion, giving 1t 
the name of Nurbakhshi’ and practised many heresies. He wrote 
iw book for these cowardly people called Fikh-i-Alwat, which does 
not conform to the teachings of any of the sects, whether Sunni or 
Shia. | These sectaries; revile the companions of the Prophet and 
Aisha, as do the Shias, but contrary tothe teaching of these latter, 
they look upon Amir Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bakhshi as the Lord 
of the Age and the promised Mahdi. 

They do not. believe in the saints and holy persons in whom 
‘the Shias believe, but regard all these as {appertaining ro] Sunnis. 
(Shamsi introduced many impious practices and infidel beliefs, 
and eave his heretical sect the name of* Nurbakhshi. I have seen 
many of the Nurbakhshi elders in Badakhshin and elsewhere. I 
discovered that outwardly they follow the precepts of the Prophet 
and hold with the Sunnis. One of tho sons of this Amir Sayyid 
Muhammad Nurbakhshi showed me his tract. In it was written: 
“Sultans, Amirs and fools ‘or the ignorant” maintain that worldly 
power cannot be combined with purity and piety. But this is 
absolutely false, for the great prophets and apostles, in spite of 
their missions, have exercised sovereignty, and have lhkewise 
striven diligently after those other matters (ie. purity and 
piety !, as for example Joseph, Moses, David, Selomon and our 
Prophet.” 

Now this is opposed to the belief of the Nurbakhshi of Kashmir, 
and is in accordance with that of the Sunnis. That book, the 
Fikh-i-Ahiat, which is celebrated in Kashimir, I sent, complete, to 
the Ulama of Hindustan, who repudiated it and wrote on the 
hack of it a decree | faticd) of remonstrance as follows: “In the 
name of God the Merciful. Oh! God, show unto us the truth in 
its reality, and the false, wherein it is void; also show us things 
as they are. After perusing this book and weighing its contents, 
it soemed clear {to us} that the author of it was of a false sect, 
who had gone against the Book and the Sunna, and did not belong 
to any denomination of the people of Truth. Hs pretension is 
that God hath commanded him to do away with all differences 
among the people ; (Firstly) in the developments and ordinances of 
the ILoly Law, and to make them as they were in his time, with 
neither increase nor diminution; and (Secondly) in the funda- 
mental principles among all the peoples of the earth. (In this] 
he is certainly lying, and inclined to heresy and schism. It is the 
duty of such as have the power, to obliterate such a book, and a 
religious necessity for them to stamp out and extirpate this sect ; 


' Télish appears to have been a name that was applied to the provinoe of Gilsin, 
though proporly speaking, it was only that of a tribe which inhabited a part of 
Gillan, (See Sadik Iapahdni, p. 15.) 
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to prohibit persons from follow Fs it and acting according to its 
dogmas. If they persist in their belief and wbandon not their 
false creed, it is necessary for the security of Musulmins, from 
their evil example, to repulse them with chastisement and [even] 
death. Tf they repent and abandon the sect, they must be com- 
manded to follow the teaching of Abu Hanifa.” | 

At the present time in Kashmir, the Sufis have legitimatised so 
many heresies, that they know nothing of what is lawful or 
unlawful. They consider that piety and purity consist. in night- 
watching and abstinence in food; yet they take and eat whatever 
they find, without ever considering what. Is forbidden or what is 
lawful. They give way to their lusts and desires in a manner 
not consistent with the law. They are for ever interpreting 
dreams, displaying miracles, and obtaining from the unseen, 
information regarding either the future or the past. They 
prostrate themselves before one another and, together with such 
disgraceful acts, observe the forty [days of retirement]. They 
blame and detest science and men of learning ; consider the Holy 
Law second in importance to the True ‘ Way,’ and that in con- 
sequence the people of the ‘ Way’ have nothing to do with the 
Holy Law. In short, nowhere else is such a band of heretics to 
be found. May the Most High God defend all the people of Ishim 
from such misfortunes and calamities as this, and turn them all 
into the true path of righteousness. 

Thanks be to God that, at the present time, no one in Kashinir 
dares openly profess this faith: but all deny it, and give them- 
selves out as good Sunnis. They are aware of my severity towards 
them, and know that if any one of the sect appears, he will not 
escape the punishment of death. 1 hope and trust that through the 
intervention of God and by my own efforts, the Jand will gradually 
be entirely delivered of this misfortune, and that all will become, 
as they now profess to be, Musulmins from the bottom of their 
hearts. Amen! Oh Lord of the two werlds ! 

There was also a sect of infidels who were Sun-worshippers, 
called Shammasi. Their creed is as follows: “The phenomenon 
of luminosity of the sun is due to the purity of our faith : and our 
being is derived from the sun’s luminosity. If we defile the 
purity of our creed the sun would no longer have any existence, 
and if the sun withdraw its bounty from us, we should no longer 
have any being. We are dependent on it for our existence, and it 
onus. Without us it has no existence, without it we have none. 
As long as the sun is visible, our actions are visible to it, and 
nothing but uprightness is lawful. When night falls, it does not 
seo ms Or know us.” Since the sun is not aware of what passes 1n 
the night, they cannot be called to account for what they do in 
the night season. This seet used to be called Shammiasi. 
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When this Mir Shams appeared in Kashmir and corrupted its 
people, he bore the title of Shams-ud-Din (Sun of the Faith). All 
titles descend from heaven, and the real one must have been 
Shammias-ud-Din. It has been misunderstood by tho Kashmiris, 
or else they called him Shams-ud-Din by way of reproach. For 
this reason they called him Mir Shams. 


CHAPTER CH. 
RKELURN TO THE MAIN NARRATIVE, 


Berone entering upon the description of Kashnur, To had brought 
the thread of my story down to the point where, after passing the 
defile of Lar without difficulty, we entered the city. The army of 
Kashmir was dispersed, and the townspeople, forsaking their city 
and homes, fled towards the hills and glens, leaving their property 
in their dwellings. [took up amy quarters in the Rajdin, which 
has been inentioned, and entrenched my men within its walls. 
During many days no trace of any one was visible. For twenty- 
four days we remained there, by which time the horses and eattle 
had quite recovered their strength. ‘Phe army of Kashmir was 
stationed an the middle of some swainps “lai at about two 
foarsckhs to the south of the city, where they could be seen, Wise 
men were of opliion that we ought not to remain within the city, 
but thought that we should march ont and watch for an oppor- 
tunity to give them bettle. Por, though the enemy were far 
stronger than we, both in arms and numbers, we might yet defeat 
them by strategy. “Couplet: . 2... Se, sallying forth from the 
city, we passed, in line, Ino sight of the enemy, and went and 
encamped at a place called Baklata! on the east side of Kashmir. 
Ina word, from that date of Jamad IT. till Shaban—that 1s to 
say, from the end of autumn till the spring—we avoided the army 
of Kashmir, who on this account became clated, and grew so bold 
that, at first, overy time we marched on, they halted for some days, 
finding some strong pesition from which to oppose us. In the 
first place they would fortify the position secretly, by every 
means in their power, and then, advancing in the night, would 
take up a defensive station in the place [where they halted]. At 


Or Raklina, or Nakhina, ete. This not traceable on existing maps. By the 
“east side of Kashmir,” the author probably means “to the eastward of 
Srinaear,” 
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length they became so [confident] that they would follow after us 
on the same day that we made a move, without taking any 
precautions. Finally, in a village called Bagh Navin,! after they 
had advanced fearlessly and had hastened over some level ground, 
having drawn up my men, I turned and faced them. It would be 
tedious to enter hero into details, but, to be brief, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the wind of victory began to blow and the enemy were 
scattered and diseomfited ....2 The chief Malik of Kashinir, 
Malik Ali, together with several other eminent Maliks who were 
generals and commanders, perished.? Those who escaped the sword, 
fled to the tops of the mountains. Many were wounded, while 
such as remained unhurt had their hearts broken in two from fear. 
That night they resolved on flight, lest on the morrow it should 
be impossible. ‘Their generals were alarmed and stupefied. 

By the ordering of Providence, the following noteworthy 
incident occurred to me: I discovered the devilly and base nature 
of Mirza Ali Taghai, who for devilish designs is more famous than 
Satan himself. |Couplet; .... In short, Mirai Ali Paghat came 
to me and offered his advice, saying: “If our army had _ fled, 1 
would have been utterly broken. When the [enemy j; reach the 
hills, it is clear that they will there take up a strung position, and 
it will not be prudent for us tu advance into the hills to attack them. 
It is foolish to risk a disgrace. The way to destroy the enemy at 
this juncture, is for us to descend with all speed to the lowlands of 
Kashmir, and attack their families; it will then be impossible that 
they should remain where they are; they will perforce come down 
to defend their families. Those that have their households with 
them in the hills will not want to descend, while those whose 
families are on the lowlands, will make for the hill-tops. A certain 
number will remain where they are. Being ouce separated in this 
manner, they will find no possibility of remuting, and no further 
fighting will be necessary.” 

J allowed myself to be deceived by these devilish promptings 
and lying suggestions, and decided that on the following morning 
we should descend with all haste. (Couplet; . 2... Atdawn [next 
day | we started on the downward road. Mir Daim Ali came to 
me and said with much severity: “ What bitterness have we 
swallowed that matters should have come to this pass? Now that 
we have scattered the enemy and have driven him into these hills, 
you would leave him? Where are you going?”  T then hesitated 
and halted, when Mirza Ali Taghati, who had marched forward, 
came back and asked why I had stopped. Mir Daim Ali then 


' The variants might be Bantu, Baun, ete It does not appear on modern 
aps. 

* ‘Two lines of rhetoric and a couplet omitted,—R. 

° This sentence is somewhat abridged.—K, 
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repeated to him what he had said to ie. Mirzi Ali Taghai, 
turning towards me his double-faced countenance, said: “It is 
childish to alter one’s decisions; I maintain my opinion still” 
[Couplet].... But I, setting aside the wise counsel of the 
provident Mir Diim Ali, followed the evil advice of that worthless 
wretch ....!} 

In short, we set out and caine to the district of Nagam. Mirza 
Ahi Taghai went in advance. At the second stage we learnt that 
lowor down there was no road, or if there were one, it was not 
suitable for the passage of an army. Chased from one place, 
and stopping in another, we finally halted at a spot called Jarura. 
The army of Kaghmir, overjoyed with this march of ours, began 
again to collect their scattered forces from all sides, and descending 
from the hills, stationed themselves in a strong position, round 
which they threw a stockade [shdhkh’. 'Couplet, 2... This 
happened on the £th of Shaban, 939. (.An ingenious person found 
the date in Ruz-t-chaharum az mah---Shaban). When Shabin was 
over and the season of Taurus had come to an end, the snows of 
mid-winter (that is, the season of Capricorn) were melted from 
the passes by the heat of the summer sun. 

Mirza Ali Taghai, continuing his intrigues, began to point out, 
and enlarge upon, the enormous difficulties which the conquest of 
Kashmir would involve. Ife thus turned the hearts of the whole 
ariny from a desire to conquer Kashmir, ‘Phe only exception was 
Mir Daim Ali, upon whom these base reasunings had no effect. 
All the leaders of the army of the Moghuls .... 7 who had heen 
scattered about, and were now re-united, came tu Mir Daim Ah, 
and with one mind and one aceord said, amid much noise and com- 
motion; “Tella certain person” (by which they meant me) “ that 
we are Moghuls, and we have been continually occupied with the 
affairs of Moghulistan, The natural solace and joy of the Moghul 
Ulus is the desert, in which there ie no cultivation |dabadani’. The 
screcching of the owl in tho wilderness is sweeter, to our ear, than 
the song of the nightingale in the grove. We have never made a 
cultivated land our home. Our companions have been the ravenous 
beasts of the mountains, and our assoelates the wild boars of the 
desert. Our favourite hannts and onr most agreeable dwellings 
have been the caves in the mountain tops; our clothing the skins 
of dogs and wild animals, our food the flesh of birds and wild 
beasts. Low can men of our race associate with this besotted band 
of infidels of Kashmir, which is the garden of Aram—nay more, a 
specimen of Paradise ? It has been said: The idolaters shall not 
enter Paradise. Moreover, from Kashmir to Kashghar is a long 


1 A quatrain and a play on words are omitted here.—R. 
? The passage left out here is, balla jamhur-t-zardil-i-chaghuldn. Tcan make 
nothing of it.—R. 
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journey, and not only is the distance great, but the difficuldes of 
the road are well nigh insurmountable. There are | to be con- 
sidered] our families, our baggago, and our flocks and herds. 
Without flocks we must despair of our lives: separated from our 
herds wo shall have to give up existence, and resign ourselves to 
death. Therefore, it is better that having ruined the army of 
Kashmir, we should return to the Khan. Ifthe Khan kills us, our 
bodies will at least be buried by our own people. If he does not 
kill us, we will certainly never again draw our bridles towards any 
other place than Moghulistin.” |Couplet} .... 

Mir Daim Ali came to me and reported what had been said. I 
was astounded at the men’s behaviour. {| Verse]... It is related 
that a certain sweeper | hannds| was passing a perfumer’s shop, and 
when the scent got into his head, he fainted away. A doctor, who 
happened to be present, cried: “ Apply some filth to his nose ;” 
and the man immediately came to his senses. (Two couplets} ..... 
Finally, I said to Mir Daim Ali: “(If } make an attempt to com- 
plete the conquest of Kashmir], these cowardly men will be eager 
to do something to shatter the foundations of sovercignty.” Mir 
Daim Ali replied: “ On our departure, the Khan told us that Mirai 
Ali Taghai, in all affairs of the State, considered in the first place, 
his own advantage, and gencrally negleeted the rest. By this rule 
he abides, so that in considering his own personal gain, he entirely 
ignores the necessities of the State... 2. 4! 

“ Let us put the Khan's proposal into practice, so that henceforth 
noone will dare to show signs of insolence or imsubordination ; 
perfect concord will ensue, and thus the kingdom of Kashmir, 
which bas never yet been subdued by a Moghul Nhakan, will fall 
into your hands. You will carn a great name for all time, and the 
gratitude of the race of Moghul Whins. For this country has 
never been conquered by any one fof them.” 

To this TP replied: “It is now ten years since the affairs of tho 
Khin’s army have been placed under my direction, and suitable 
Amirs have always been associated with me. 7 thank God that 
hitherto all has gone well with me, and that nothing has ever 
occurred to cause the finger of reproach or blame to be pointed at 
ine. Tfthis!execntion. should take place, all the blame will be laid 
at qny dvor, and all these Amirs, whose minds are full of devilish 
promptings, will be convinced that he | Mitzi Ali Taghail was sent 
with the army in order that Eamight carry out the orders of the 
king of death. He would dowhtless inake every effort to save his 


_* In this place there follows a passage of which [ have been able to make but 
little sense. The substance seems to be that the Khun had frequently overlooked 
the misdeeds of Mirat Ali Taghii; but desired that if he were found to be laying 
plots, such as winning over Sultan Iskandar to his side, there should be no delay 
In putting him to death. ‘This is the end of what the Khun told Daim Ali, whe 
continues to Mirza Haidar as follows in the text.-—R. 
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own life, and every one will imagine that in accompanying me, his 
own life is in danger. Moreover, it would not be acting like a goud 
Musulmin.” 

After much reflection, I saw that there were only two courses 
open to me to pursue. On the one hand, to kill Mirza Ali Taghat 
and subdue Kashmir ; on the other, to spare him and retire from 
the country. I finally decided upon the latter course, and sent 
messages of truce to the Maliks of Kashmir. Thus did I disregard 
the dictates of wisdom, and my action has caused me much suffering. 
1 have seen what I have seen, As has been said: ‘He that hath 


his enemy before him, if he do not kill him, he is his own enemy.’ 
[Couplet] ... 


CHAPTER CHIT. 
REPREUE FROM KASHMIR AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS, 


THe government of Kashmir was, at that time, conducted in the 
name of Muhammad Shah. Among the Maliks of Nashiir, after 
Ali Mir, who was killed in an engagement with us , there were 
Abdal Makri, Najichak, Lahur Makri and Yakchak. When terms 
of peace were proposed, they were very thankful, but they did not 
eredit conr good faith’, wondering how people who had once 
conquered such a beautiful country, could be so senseless as to 
give it up. 

In a word the Ahutbe was read and coins were struck in the 
exalted name of the Khan. The revenue of Kashmir, which was 
due to the Moghuls, we took. One of Muhaminad Shah’s daughters 
was wedded to Iskandar Sultinu. And everyone, according to his 
rank, formed a connection ¢muddkati with one of the Sultans or 
Maliks of Kashmir. 1, for example, became connected with 
Muhaminad Shih, and in accordance with the Moghul practice we 
malled each other “friend.” Similar (relations; were established 
between Mir Daim Ali and Abdul Makri; Mirza Alt Taghii and 
Lahur Makri; Baba Sarik Mirza and Kajichak; my uncle's son 
Mahmud Mirza (who will be mentioned below) and Yakchak. 
Numerous presents and offerings were interchanged.' 

' Tt may be worth while to transeribe in this place Firishta’s account of Mirza 
Haidars eampnign in Kashmir, as translated by Mr. C. J. Rodgers. “In 939,” 
he says, “the Sultan of Kashghar, Said Shah, sent his son, Sikandar Khan, 
together with Mirza Haidar and 12,000 soldiers, by the way of Tibet and Lar, to 


invade Kashmir. The inhabitants, fearing the hardy valour of the Central 
Asians, fled from their homes in aJl direetions, and took refuge in the mountains. 
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At tho end of Shawl we set out again by way of Iiir, as we 
had come. On reaching the frontiers of Tibet many of the 
inhabitants hastened out to receive us, bringing presents and flocks. 
But Karsa,! which is a district of Tibet, contains a valley, which 
is as narrow as a miser’s heart, and in it is a very deep ravine, 
forming a lofty rampart wall, which seemed beyond the realms of 
possibility to pass. So narrow indeed was the road, that on the 
brightest day the darkness of night prevailed there. ‘Trusting to 
this valley, which they considered no human being could take, they 
were refractory and refused to pay the tribute [demanded of them ]. 
We encamped there at the noontide prayer-hour. During the 
night all were engaged in making preptrations for an assault. At 
dawn next day? all the warriors raised a shout, and made ready 
to fight. In short, fierce fighting ensued. More than once the 
Musulman forces were driven back by blows, or by rocks which 
were rolled [down the sides of the ravine, but each time they 
again made fast the skirt of valour in the girdle of endeavour, and 
kept a firm footing on the hill-side of holy war! Finally the 
infidels were routed and most of them perished; those who 
escaped the edge of the sword fled like chaff before the wind. All 
their women, children and families fell a portion to the victorious 
army. The rest of the infidels were filled with the utmost alarm, 

To save their own lives and those of their children, they came 
and delivered up whatever they possessed. All the property of the 
province of Purik, which is one of the most important in Tibet, 
was collected together and distributed among the Amirs and 
soldiers of our army. IIaving selected a few curiosities and 
rarities for the Khan, we set out for Maryul. 


The invaders, finding everything open before them, destroyed the palaces of the 
olden kings and levelled them with the dust. The eity was burnt. The 
treasury and the buried treasures were plundered, and the whole army of in- 
vaders was laden with goods and gold. Wherever the Kashmiris were found 
hidden, they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. This state of things lasted 
six months.” <A great battle then took place, and is described in detail ; but 
Firishta does not assign the victory to either side. He continues: * In tho 
evening the prisoners were numbered on both sides and were liberated, and both 
armics were ready to accept peace, the Kashgbar party taking with them presents 
of wool, hawks, and precious things, went to Muhammad Shah (the king then 
reigning) and asked his daughter in marriage to Sikandar Khan, and desired 
that the women whom the Moghuls had in their hands should there remain 
Peace being thus concluded the Central Asians returned to their homes, and 
peace once more reigned in Kashmir.” (J. A. S. 2. 1885, pt, i, p. 115.) Mr. 
Rodgers does not indicate what the term is which he translates “Central 
Asian.” 

' Probably Ndrtse is intended by Ndraa. It is a district and village between 
Kargiland Suru. But it ix also possible that Kelsa, or Kalai, may be meant-—a 
village on the Indus, on the main road to Ladak, and near the foot of an extru- 
ordinarily deep and narrow gorge, 

“and * These two passages are slightly abridged.—R. 
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CHAPTER CIV. 


RETURN OF THE KHAN FROM MARYUL TO HIS GAPITAL, YABKAND$ 
AND THE AUTHOR’S MISSION TO URSANG, 


On my return from the war, I was most affectionately welcomed 
by the Khin, who embraced me and showed his abundant regard 
for me in every way.’ After these demonstrations, the Khan 
questioned me concerning the particulars of the campaign. I 
told him what [I have herein written down. When [ arrived at 
the end of my recital, the Khan said: “fitherto no one of the 
conquering Khakans, from the time of Chingiz Khan to the present 
day, has laid the hand of dominion upon the collar of Kashmir. 
But now, by your laudable and sticnuous efforts, the pulpits of 
Kashmir have been decorated with the titles of the Moghul 
Khikdanus. The Sultans of Kashmir, who in former times owed 
allegiance to none, and the governors who were dependent on them 
alone, are nuw subject to the Moghul Khans. For this mighty 
achievement, not only IT, but all the Moghul Khakins owe you a 
debt of gratitude, as do also my nobles, and especially my own 
children, fur whom such a glorious name has been won.” 

By order of the Khan, I left the army and entered his | personal | 
service, On the next day, the rest of the Amirs and Iskandar 
Sultan had the honour of waiting on the Khin. I laid before the 
Khan, as offerings, some valuables from Kashmir and some coins 
both silver and gold, which had heen struek in his name, together 
with other treasures which J had brought back from the various 
countries. All of these he gractously deigned to accept, and, 
according tu the custom, distributed them ; among his men. 

These formalities being terminated, he summoned a council of 
all the great Amirs and nobles. Each one spoke as his feelings 
prompted him. Having listened to these speeches, the Khan 
pondered for a while and then said to me: “ You well know that it 
has always been my ardent desire and earnest intention to conduct 
the holy wars in person. Iam resolved on the destruction of the 
idol-temple of Ursang, which is the point of adoration of the 
whole of Khitdi. Now, this has never been achieved by any 
Musulmin king; not one of them, indeed, has ever been near the 
place. My health will not withstand such an undertaking.? I 


_' The chapter opens with a few lines of rhetoric and verse, concerning separa- 
tion and union, which are omitted, while this sentence is much abridged.—R. 
7 In the Turki version this sentence stands: It is a pity that, having made 
such a resolution, my health should have failed me.—R, 
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have come to the ond of my strength, and since I have this feeling 
of weakness, which is apparent from my exterior, I desire you to 
commend me to the protection of God, and full of earnestness and 
religious fervour, to hasten to destroy that temple. I will mean- 
while return to my loved home, leaving the whole of the adminis- 
tration in your hands. Let me and your uncle, who have both 
grown old, retire to the corner of devotion, which is a haven of 
repose, while you take upon yourself the affairs of the State. Wo 
will help you with our prayers for your welfare; you will benefit 
us by your good actions.” 

After this lengthy speech, he issued a mandate of the following 
purport, viz.: “ Mirzi Haidar had been elected. He may take with 
him whomsvever he chooses. ‘Those who accompany him are 
subject to his commands and not to mine.” | When this mandate had 
been promulgated, I gave the great Amirs leave to return home. 
I then chose to accompany me, my brother Abdullah Mirza and 
my uncle’s son Mahmud Mirai. I set in command of the army 
Janaka Mirzi and Bahrika Mirzi, who were beth mentioned in 
the lists [muster roll} at Kaishghar. From the rest of the soldiers 
I selected 2000 men. IT then turned my attention to this matter 
[the invasion of Ursang|, and before the [ preparations; were 
completed, six days of Zullijja were past. This was the extent 
of my attendance (on the Khin/. 

On the day of leave-taking, the Khan sent for me privately, and 
bestowed on me, as gifts, all the royal clothing he had at hand, 
besides some horses. Jn addition he gave me a belt and a sheath 
containing several knives, both of which he had devised himscltf. 
Ife gave these to me with his own hands, saying: “ These T have 
acquired myself, I entrust them to you as a keepsake. If you 
return in safety, and find me still among the living, yeu can return 
them tome. They are a deposit. But if anything should occur 
which should separate us for ever, you can keep them as a 
remembrance of me.’ JT thanked him greatly for his kindness; 
but the reins of self-control fell from my hands, and my extreme 
grief and sorrow caused the humidity, which lay in the recesses of 
my heart, to pour, forth by way of my eyes: I was much affected. 
The Khan, in his kindness of heart, began to comfort me, and after 
he had in a measure succeeded in quieting my mind, I said to him: 
“ What heart would be strong enough to be consoled after hearing 
such words as yours? Allow me to accompany you as far as your 
capital, Yarkand. When IT have seen you seated on your happy 
throne, I will then return to my own duties; in the meanwhile the 
rest of the army can pasture their cattle in one of the grazing 
vrounds of Tibet.” 


ed i : . 
i ue ue is somewhat obscure in the text, and Io have not been 
iteral.-—R. 
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" But the Khin replied: “It is not wise to despise difficult 


undertakings. You have misunderstood what I said to you. [My 
meaning was that there is no living peison who does not doubt 
whether he will remain in the world, or whether he will not taste 
of the wine of death] ; nor is this dependent on an illness. I am 
not exempt from the hand of fate. Hven though I reach Yarkand 
in safety, IT am not secure from death. Since our separation is 
likely to be of long duration, and since no man can hear what is 
said, I have taken this opportunity of speaking to you. What I 
have said to you J have said, and I do not think that your accom- 
panying me and then returning, is compatible with what I have 
arranged.’ In every circumstance one must look to God. Every- 
thing must be entrusted to Him. - consign you to God, and I 
hope that we may ineet again in Yiarkand. Be strong of heart 
and energetic! The great name you have won by the conquest 
of Nashinir will be magnified by this expedition.” TIaving uttered 
these words he allowed me to depart, and himself set out on the 
return journey. 


CHAPTER CY. 
THE DEATH OF THE KHAN AND AN EPITOME OF HIS LIFE. 


* * ss * * #2 


In short the Khan, having finally arranged the above-mentioned 
affairs, set ont from Maryul in Tibet, for Yarkand. I attended 
him on his first stage, and then, with evil forebodinys, took a 
touching and melancholy leave of him. 1 TPwo couplets)... . Pour 
days later [ received a letter in the Khan's own handwriting, stat- 
ing that he had crossed the pass of Sakri,* and that the feelings of 
weakness which he apprehended, had not come over him. He 
had reached Nubra in safety and was camped there, intending 
to proceed towards Yarkand after the festival of the Sacrifice. 


''In these passages, the Persian texts being very corrupt, I have partially 
followed the Turki.—RK. 

? ‘This chapter opens with half a folio of verse and rhetoric on the mortality of 
nan, the whole of which is passed over. 

> By the Sdkri, probably the Kardung pass is indicated. It leads across the 
range immediately north of the town of Leh, and is about 17,800 feet in height. 
If not the Kardung, the pass within a few miles east of it, called the Digar, and 
of about the same height, may be meant. The local names for these passes vary 
considerably among the people of the country ; but as these are the only practic- 
able ones that lead into Nubra in about three marches, the Khan must have 
followed one or the other, if news of his arrival there was received in Leh four 
days after his departure. 
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[Turkish quatrain.] The last letter sent me from the Khan's 
[camp] was to the following offect: Having celebrated the 
Festival of the Sacrifice, they set forth on their homeward road 
with all speed. When they had crossed the ice passes [muzdjat}' 
a grave change for the worse took place in the Khin’s condition, 
from the effects of that hell-tainted air. From that place to a 
region where there was no dam-giri, was cight days’ journey. (I 
have already explained the symptoms of this malady, in my account 
of Tibet.) All the Amirs were agreed that both hurry and 
delay were to be feared. Still, they considered that a place where 
there was no dam-girt should be reached as quickly as possible, 
hoping that the Khan’s natural strength would enable him to 
combat the violence of the malady, until such a spot should bo 
attained. If thoy delayed any longer in a neighbourhood where 
dam-giri prevailed, his strength might not hold out. [Couplet].. . 

But the ill-advised nobles, foremost among whom was Mirai 
Ali Taghai, mounted the Khan, in his weak condition, upon his 
horse, and then started with all speed, supporting him on every 
side. As it is dangerous (with this malady] to remain in an 
upright position, it would have been proper to construct a litter. 
But these Amirs excused themselves for not making one, on the 
ground that it could not be carried over the passes. [Verse]... . 
They made cight days’ journey in four, and at eventide prayers 
they arrived within three farsdkhs of a stage where dam-giri is 
less prevalent. ‘There, suddenly, the Khin’s strength gave way 
before the violence of his malady, and his nature became utterly 
exhausted by that hell-tainted climate.? Thus did tho pure soul 
of that noble-minded and just ruler hasten to the regions of the 
blessed. [Three couplets]. ... This awful and heartrending 
event happened on the 16th of Zulhijja in the year 939 [9 July, 
1533]. After this calamity many terriblo and strange things 
came about, of which I shall speak presently. 

The life of the Khan, his noble character and worthy qualities 
have already been fully described in these pages: but although 
an account of the whole of his life is contained in this history, 
the context has rendered it necessary tu give the facts in a some- 
what disjointed and scattered manner. I will therefure add here 
a brief recapitulation. His genealogy is as follows: Abul Fath 


' Meaning the ‘ glacier pass,’ or Sasser, which consists of a scries of glacicrs. 
The elevation of the highest point is about 17,700 feet. 

2 The eighth stage on the road to Yarkand, from the east foot of the Sasser 
pass, is in the Suget ravine, which leads from the Suget pass down to the Kara- 
kish river, a little above Shahidulla. Three faradkhs short of the Suget 
halting-place would mean some spot on the pass of that name, which is, a8 
nearly as possible, 18,000 fret in altitude. It is a locality noted for height- 
sickness, and no doubt it was on this pags that Sultan Said succumbed. The 
twelve miles which he failed to accomplish, would have carried him to a level 
nearly 6000 feet lower. 
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Sultan Said Khin Ghazi, was son of Sultan Ahmad Khan, son of 
Yunus Khan, son of Shir Ali Khan,’ son of Muhammad Khan, son 
of Khizir Khwija Khan, son of Tughluk Timur Khan. The 
descent of Tughluk Timur Khan from Japhet, the son of Noah, is 
traced in both the Mujma ut Tavdrikh and in the Prolegomena to 
the Zafur-Ndma, and God willing, the details shall be given in 
the first part [of this history]; [ will therefore avoid repeating it 
[in this place}. 

He was born in Moghulistin in the year 892 [1487]. He received 
his name from his distinguished grandfather, Yunus Khan. Up to 
the age of fourteen he remained in Moghulistin, under the care 
and guidance of his father. But when Sultan Abinad Khan went 
to Tashkand to meet his brother Sultan Mahmud Khan, he took the 
[young] Khan with him. On the occasion when the battle took 
place between Shithi Beg Khan and the two brothers, at Akbsi, in 
which the Khans were defeated, the | young] Khan being wounded, 
fell into the hands of Shaikh Bayazid, who was Governor of Akhsi. 
As was shown above, there was but an insincere alliance between 
Shaikh Baiyazid and Shahi Beg Khan. (Shaikh Biyazid] detained 
the Khan in prison one year, but the following year Shahi Beg 
Khin came and put Shaikh Bayazid, and his brother Tambal, to 
death, and conquered the province of Farghina. We next 
released the Khin from his confinement in Akhsi, and took him 
with him on the expedition which resulted in the capture of Hisir 
and Kunduz, On bis return from that expedition, ‘Shahi Beg] 
set out to attack the Nhwarizin. 

The Khan, who was then sixteen years of ave, having, together 
with seventeen other persons, escaped from Samarkand, went and 
jomed his uncle, Sultin Mahmud Khan, in Moghulistin. Finally, 
fleeing after ono of the contests in Moghulistin, he repaired. to 
Andijan, where the governor, who was subject to Shahi Beg Khan, 
threw hin into prison, with the intention of putting him to death ; 
but escaping thence, he took refuge with his cousin, Babar 
Padishih, in Kabul. When the Emperor marched again upon 
Hisir, with the purpose of subduing Mavara-un-Nahr, he sent the 
Khin to Andijan. On reaching this place, it was given up to 
him by my uncle, who entered his service. When the Uzheg 
a second time became masters of Miavari-uo-Nahr, the Khan 
abandoned Andijin and went to Kashghar, which he took by 
force of arms, and there he reigned absolute during twenty years. 
At the end [of his reign] he undertook a holy war against ‘Tibet, 
where, in the year 939, he died of dam-giri at the age of forty-seven. 

He was a Hanifi by descent. In his youth he was addicted to 
forbidden pleasures, and little inclined towards laudable and 


' The author has omitted Vais Khan, who was father of Yunus: gee pp. 73 
and 120, 
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becoming pursuits. On attaining tho age of thirty-seven, he 
renounced all unlawful enjoyments and betook himself to a 
religious life, under the guidance of Hazrat Makhdumi Khwaja 
Shahab-ul-Millat wa ud-Din, better known as Khwaja Khaivand 
Mahmud. He devoted all his attention and thought to this noble 
course, fasting hy day and watching by night.' In all his private 
gatherings little else was discussed but religious matters, and hy 
these conferences he was much influenced. Justice had a strong 
hold over his mind, and in all his affairs he conformed with the 
Holy Law, never tiring of its observances, ut rather delighting 
in them. He referred most questions to the spiritual courts [dar 
ush-shar | for settlement. 

He had the greatest reverence for the Ulama. For this he was 
much blamed by the Sultins of the day: but he answered them 
saying: “It is fitting to honour and exalt those of my own rank : 
these people, considering their station in life, cannot claim equality 
with the humblest of my servants, but I reverence them on 
account of their knowledge. Whether they are great or whether 
they are humble [in station, makes no difference|, I regaid only 
their learning. No reproach can be levelled at me for this, Those 
who honour the man for his learning, and not the learning | for its 
own sake! commit an act of folly”? He treated Sufis and pious 
men as brothers, and they never overstepped the bounds of 
propriety with him [though there was no ceremony between lim 
and them]. Thoughts of sovereignty and royal dignity never 
entered his head. He was equally polite to all; and although he 
upheld the dignity of the royal state, he observed an attitude of 
affability beyond all conception. 

I was twenty-four years in his service, and do not remember 
ever having heard him use abusive or obscene language to an 
inferior, If any of the slaves in his attendance committed an 
offence worthy of punishment or reproof, he would frown, but 
keep his temper and say very little. If he did speak and wished 
to use abusive language, he never went beyond calling any ono 
“unelean” or “carrion,” and if he spoke in Turki he said much 
the same. 

' That is, observing the hours for night prayers.--R. 


? This passage is not an exact re nderiny. In order to make sense, the trans- 
lation has, of necessity, been somewhat freely dealt with. 
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CHAPTPER CVE. 
EVENTS IN KASHGHAR AFTER THE KHAN’S DEATH, 
¥ K ¥ & * | 

In short, after the Khan had resigned his life into the liands of 
the angel of death, Mirai Ali Taghai (that Shaikh of Satans) and 
Khwaja Shih Muhaminad Divan (mother of Satans, in whose eyes 
for years past, the ophthalinia of envy had filled the place of 
light) having conspired together, sent Yadear Muhaminad, son-in- 
law of Mirza Ali, to Rashid Sultan in Aksu, with a letter issued 
in the WKhian’s name and made up of impertinences and falschoods. 
They declared it to be the Khian’s list testament, and that he, 
before dying, had said: “© T didi not wish to make the holy war 
in Pibet. Tt was Sayyid Muhammad Mirzit and Mivzé Haidar who 
foreed me to take the step. To shall never be satisfied with my 
son Abdur Rashid, if he does not put these men to death.  ‘Pheir 
death will be in retaliation for imine. Moreover, as lone as they 
erist, the sovercienty will not be dis? Having devised such 
Infamous les as these. the oufeome of that devilry which for so 
many years had held) possession of their brains -they sent the 
letter off. At the same time, they sent another messenger to miv 
unele, relating the manner of the Khan's death, asking what was 
to be done, and adding that any iustrictions should be earried out 
in full. Phese Hes were confirmed hy the iaost solemm oaths, 

When this message reached my uncle, he was filled with emotion 
and alarm. Tle performed the proper ceremonics of mourning, and 
ret out from WKashehar tor Yarkand. As at was the season of Asad 
and the heat was excessive, the Khin’s remains were brought in and 
buried, as quickly as possible, in-a chamber of the palace | Divdan- 
Khana’. In the ineanwhile, my uncle arrived) from Kashehar. 
Having paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of | the late Nliin’s | 
haram, he performed sioailar duties with respect to the rest of the 
household, Al the Amirs who were on the spot, came and begged 
my unele fora compact ov treaty. First of all, in the presence of 
this body of grandees, Ulama and Amirs, he promised that their 
interests should be attended to even better than they had been 
in the lifetime of the late Khan. They, on their part, professed 
their allegiance toe him by meaus of the strongest and most 
solemn oaths. “ We too,” (they said! © will, even more than in 
times past, show our loyalty and stngleness of purpose.’ In 

''This chapter opens with about ten lines, chiefly of verse. regretting the 


severity of the Fates in cutting off the Khan's life.—R. 
9 


\ 
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particular, Mirzi Ah Taghii was profuse in his protestations of 
devotion and sincerity. 

Having satisfied their minds on these points, they turned their 
attention to the raising up of Abdur Rashid Sultan as the new 
Khin, and plang were sugeested for his installation. These 
having been settled in the most satisfactory manner, they only 
awaited the arrival of Rashid Sultin. It was the last day of Zul- 
hijja when news of his arrival was received. My uncle sent 
forward the grandees to mect him, and made every preparation 
for a royal and dignified reception. “ But,” he said, “it is not 
proper that he should make his entry on the last day of the month 
and of the year, and on a Wednesday. ‘T'o-night he had better 
remain in the suburbs, and to-morrow, Thursday, the first of 
Moharram, and the beginning of the year 040, he should center the 
town.” This plan was decided upon and the Amirs went forward. 

But Mirzi Ali Taghai went privately, and said to [Rashid 
Sultin] :—‘ As the Khin’s honour is in my keeping, T feel it my 
duty to tell him of a scheme now being laid, which was proposed 
to myself and the Amirs by Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi. I would 
lay it before you now, in order that timely measures may be taken 
to check it. ‘The promise he exacted from us was, that as soon as 
Rashid Sultan arrived, we should lay him by his father’s side, 
and that we should set upon the throne of the Khinate, Iskandar 
Sultin, who is in Tibet.” Such lics as these he not only 
invented, but impressed in such a way fon Rashid Sultin] that 
(the latter] saw no good reason for doubting him. On the 
morning of Thursday, the first of Moharram 940, Rashid 
Sultin set out towards his father’s tomb. My unele, clothed in 
mourning, [two couplets]... was seated by the [late] Khin’s grave. 
As Rashid Sultan rode up to the dvor of the house, my uncle 
came forward, his vest rent open, his beard torn, his black turban 
thrown upon the ground, and on his shoulders black felt [two 
couplets|,. . . uttering moans and laments. Rashid Sultin [imme- 
diately | ordered his men to seize him, which they did from cither 
side, and let fall upon his Musulmin neck, a nou-Musulman sword 
—severing his head from his body. Ali Sayyid, likewise, who has 
been mentioned in several places, attaincd the degree of martyr. 

Having murdered these two unfortunates, he dismounted and 
advanced tv the head of his father’s tomb. Thence, he went and 
paid a visit of condolence to the ladies of the haram. Mean- 
while, he sent Mirai Ali Taghti to Kishghar to put to death 
my uncle's children, Husain Mansur, sun of Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzi, and Sultin Muhammad Mirzi, son of Mirza Aba Bakr, and 
also the son of Sayyid Mahmud; none of theso threo had attained 
the age of twenty. He spared no act of insult or violence [towards 
those who were left alive—namely, the wives and families of my 
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uncle]. Thus were my uncle’s faithful and devoted services to 
Rashid Sultin, rewarded with murder and violence, and those 
solemn oaths and binding compacts which they had mutually 
sworn to, consumed like bloud-moncy.! | Couplet |. . . It isa practice 
among [some] nations to do honour to their dead, by sacrificing 
the choicest of their flocks and the best of their cattle. Rashid 
Sultin, on his father’s demise, put to death my uncle, his children 
and Ali Sayyid: that is to say, he sacrificed them. {Two couplets]... 

After he had killed my uncle, and had ill-treated [his family], he 
went on to offer such insults and indignities to the haram of his 
noble father, as modesty prevents me from describing. Maulina 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ahi Yazdi, in the Zafar-Nema, describes the mi~decds 
of Sultan Khalil Mirza, one of the grandsons of Amir Timur, who 
succeeded his grandfather on the throne of Samarkand. This 
passage I have copied exactly into this place. Certainly, with the 
exception of Sultin Khalil Mirza, no one but Rashid Sultan has 
practised such tyranny and wrong. ‘These matters being some- 
what delicate to relate, Ihave copied out the passage in order to 
vive some idea of this lamentable affair, The evident intention of 
Sharaf-ud-Din Ali Yazdi, in mentioning these hideous deeds, was 
that his readers and men of note might be warned to avoid 
criminal acts, and practise works of righteousness.” 

Rashid Sultan did not stop here, but also subjected to every kind 
of harsh treatment and insult, his aunts, who were members of 
my haram, and the mother of the children of Shih Mubammad 
Sultin, who have been mentioned above on various occasions, and 
will be spoken of again in their proper place. The mother of the 
children of Shih Muhammad Sultin is Khadija Sultin, a full 
sister to the late Khan. Though she was suffering from hectic 
fever and dropsy, and confined to her bed, he banished her and her 
children into Badakhshin, but ere she could arrive, she died on 
the road, after undergoing a thousand trials and hardships. Her 
children, Ismail Sultan, Ishak Sultan, Yakub Sultan, and 
Muhtarima Khinim—-some in infancy, some still at the breast, 
desolate and friendless exiles—were sent to Kabul, where they 
were received with fatherly kindness by Timur Sultin, who has 
heen mentioned as being in Hind, in the service of Kamran 
Mirzi. He undortook the entire charge of his sister’s sons. 

Ismail Sultan perished in the wars in Hindustin. Yakub Sultan 
died a natural death. Muhtarima Khinim was, by my agency, 
married to Kamran Mirza, as will be related; Ishik Sultén, also 
through my influence, is still with Kamrin. 


' This is nearly u literal tranelation of the seutence Chun Ahunbahd-i-ishdn 
dshdmid, which, however, has no meaning in English.—R. 

* Here is omitted a short extract from the Zufur-Ndmu consisting of about a 
dozen lines of mere rhetoric and some verses.—R. 
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CHAPTER OVII. 


ACCOUNT OF MUHAMMADL BARLAS WHO Was ! AMIR-UL-UMARA TO 
RASHID KHAN—-OR RATUER HIS REASONING SOUL, 


He was son of Ali Mirtik, son of Darvish Husain Barlis. During 
the Khan’s sojourn in the province of Farghina, on the occasion 
of the release of Rashid Sultan from the captivity of the Uzbeg, 
and when he rejoined his father, the latter appointed Ghuri 
Barliis, Muhammadi’s uncle, to be | Rashid’s| Ata Beg. But about 
the same time, Ghuri Barlis died a natural death. The office of 
Ata Beg was then, quite properly, conferred upon Ali Mirak Barlis. 
A few years after the reduction of Kashghar, Ali Mirik Barlis went 
on a holy war to Tibet, and the office of Att Beg to Rashid Sultin, 
descended by inheritance, 10 Mubammadi. Soon after this, Rashid 
Sultin was brought into Moghulistin. The Amirship over all, was 
given to Mirza Ali Taghai, while the affairs of the Kirghiz were 
placed under the control of Muhammad Wirghiz, Muhammadi was 
likewise in the service of Rashid Sultan, as has been explained. 

Ali Mirik Barlis was my unele’s maternal uncle, by reason of 
which connection, my uncle and J used every effort to further his 
interests. But Mirzi Ali Taghai was not friendly towards him. 
Without showing it, he was afraid that my uncle’s intentions were 
evil and his devotion insincere. On| Muhammadi’sj account, Mirza 
Ah Taghii’s dishke for my uncle increased, while Muhammad, 
on every occasion, sought to defend my uncle. At length, Shih 
Muhammad Sultin was killed by! Muhammadi]. It has been men- 
tioned above, how the Khianims and the heirs of the dead man, were 
bent on retaliating by the death of Muhammadi, and how my uncle 
and I rescued him from that calamity. This produced bitterness 
against me on the part of my maternal aunts, their children and 
my other relations. All this [hostility] was encountered for the 
sake of Muhammadi. 

The atrocities which took place after the death of the Kinin, the 
murders, the violence, all [seemed to be the working of Mirai Ali 
Taghar]. Though Mirza Ali Taghai used all his influence, yet 
without the sanction of [Muhaimmadi], Rashid Sultin would never 
have committed such scandalous acts. In fact [Muhammadi’s] 
influence for evil was greater [than Minza Ali Taghii’s], and his 
control over Rashid Sultin’s mind was so great, that the latter 


* A word occurs bere signifying appurently some other office, but it is legible 
in the text.—R. eee 7 e 
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did whatever he told him, however “infidel” the action might be. 
All these lying tales and unrighteous deeds were for the sake of 
[Muhammadi]. The ladies of the Khan’s haram—Rashid Sultin’s 
[step-] mothers—were pressed to marry Muhammadi, and those 
who did not yield, he went so far, in his resentment, as to plunder 
and expel. But he did not see fit that the mates of the humd 
should become the vo-mates of the crows. 

His own sister Badi-ul-Jamal Khanim had been engaged to 
Baush Sultin, son of Adik Sultan, the Uzbee Kazik. When he 
[Rashid Sultan], im alliance with the Uzbege Shaiban, routed 
the Uzheg Nazik, Baush Sultan, because of his position as son-in- 
law, and relying on this [for safety |, came forward to meet. Rashid 
Sultan, who threatened to put him to death if he did not at once 
divorce Badi-ul-Jamal NKhanim. Having taken her from. this 
chief, who was worthy of the allance, hie gave her to Muham- 
madi, whose ancestors jad never attained to a dignity nearly 
so great. This act was a complete breach of propriety: for a 
peasant was treated as of equal rank with a prince. But Rashid 
Sultan disregarded everything, and brought disgrace upon his 
own house. Hecould not distinguish aman endowed with reason, 
from a brute beast. Still the most infamous thing of all, was 
taking her from a worthy man and giving her to an unworthy 
one, Such a deed is quite unheard of. 

Muhanmmadis; influence over Rashid) Sultan was without 
limit, but the reason for it was never apparent. Pt did not lie in 
the merit of past services, nor in his intelligence and sagacity as 
an Amir; nor yet in eloquence in council, nor in affable manners 
or good breeding, nor in vivacious humour at feasts. nor in 
commage in battle, nor in’ grace or charm of bearing. | Verses | 

All that he said and did, was tainted with falsehood and 
evil, In short, all the unworthy deeds of Rashid Sultan are to be 
traced to him. We have nothing further to blame Rashid Sultan 
for, than that he allowed himself, on every occasion, to be guided 
by Muhammadi, There has lately come a report that Mubam- 
madi has bidden this life farewell. If it is true, it is not unlikely 
that Rashid Sultan will grasp the reins of rectitude, and re- 
nouncing his evil ways, will repent him fully, Amen, Oh Lord 
of the two worlds! 
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CHAPTER CVITI. 


MARCH OF THE AUTHOR TOWARDS URSANG. THE SLAYING OF HIS 
BROTHER ABDULLAH MIRZA. DETAILS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


Wiey the Khan set out for Yarkand, I took leave of him, and in 
the first ten days! of Zwlhijja of the year 939, after keeping the 
feast of the Sacrifice in Maryul, I set out to destroy the idol-temple 
of Ursang. After marching for twenty days in that part of Tibet, 
wo found no signs of infidels, except a few fortresses. These 
were so strongly situated and fortificd, that they could only have 
been taken with @reat difficulty, and the gain was not worth the 
pain. Leaving behind Iskandar Sultan, my brother Abdullah 
Mirzi and my cousin Mahmud Mirza, together with the heavy 
bayeage and the tired beasts of burden, I took the strongest and 
freshest of the horses with mo, and started in all haste. 

On the first of Safar we reached a place called Biarming. Here 
we found some of the Champa people of Tibet, whom we 
plundered ; nearly 300,000 sheep fell to the lot of our victorious 
army, besides prisoners, horses and goods, in proportion. For the 
completion of our desires, and the satisfaction of our necessitics, 
we halted in a suitable pasture land, to rest and refresh our 
horses; by this means we afforded Iskandar Sultan, Abdullah 
Mirzi and Mahmud Mirzi, time to overtake and rejoin us. Dut 
while I had hastened forward, they had followed leisurely, and on 
the first of Moharram 940, they had approached one of the above- 
mentioned fortresses, which was called Kiardun. 

The despicable men [in the fortress; being reduced to ex- 
tremities, applied for aid to one of the Rai of Plindustan, who 
sent 3,000 Hindu Aatarda-dar infantry 7 | men armed with short 
swords: [Couplet 2...) Iskandar Sultan and my brothers 
advanced with 200 men, to give them battle, but they pushed 

' This sentence shoul perhaps read, “on the eleventh day of 2. 2’ —R. 


” 


? The Rai, or Raja, of Hindustan would appear rather to have been one of the 
rulers of Nipal, for the events deseribed in this passage, took place in the near 
neighbourhood of the Nipal frontier. ‘The circumstance that the men sent by 
the Rai, to help the Tibetans, were armed with “katara,” or short swords, would 
ako point to inhabitants of Nipal—of one tribe or another—armed with their 
national weapon, the kukri. ‘The katara is, in fuet, not the same as the kukri; 
itisan Indian weapon. of which the handle consists of two parallel bars with « 
cross-piece joining them; but it is short, and its name would probably be u 
sufficiently accurate deseription of the kulai, for a writer who may not have 
known the name of “kukri” At the date in question, the ruling dynasty in 
Nipal was that of the Malla, a line of reputed Rajput origin, like that of 
the Ghurkas, or Ghurkhili, who aeareded them, but the particular Rai or 
Raja who was reigning in 1533 does not appear to be known, 
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forward so rapidly that only a few of the 200 kept up with them. 
My brother, Abdullah Mirzi, was a daring youth, and had already 
distinguished himself in the Khin’s service in Balti, where having 
gained the juldu, ho was respected by all the army. Elated and 
animated by this distinction, and without, reflection, he neglected 
to await the main body, but advancing with only three men, 
threw himself into the middle of the 4,000. Ho was dismounted, 
but at this juncture my cousin Mahmud Mirza came up with four 
men. Seeing his brother (cousin 7] in’ this plight, he tuo made a 
daring charge, and saved his brother from imminent danger ; 
whereupon the Jatter again returned to the charge, only to be a 
second time dismounted. At this moment five of the bravest 
warriors arrived on the scene, and secing the two brothers so hard 
pressed, they charged the enemy ; but by this time my brother, 
Abdullah, had been cent in pieces — so completely that cach 
peparate part of lis cuirass and coat was in’ the possession 
of some infidel. 9. Pour couplets: 2... [ repeated the verse, 
* Verily unto God do we return,” 

T halted for some days in that pasture-vround, until the beasts 
were rested and refreshed. JT then sent back all the booty that 
had fallen into our hands, and having chosen out 900 men from 
the army, set forth with them for Ursaug. From Maryul of Tibet 
to that place is two months’ journey. After one month’s journey, 
one comes to a spot where a lake is situated; it is forty farsdkhs in 
circumference, and on its shores there is a castle, which is called 
Iuk-u-Labuk. We halted there for the night; the next morning 
we found all our horses had died, except a few that were half 
dead—groaning and writhing {with pain. Thus of my own 
twenty-seven horses, only one was, on that morning, In a sound 
condition, two others were dying, and the remaining twenty-four 
were dead. The cause (of their death} was the dam-giri, which 
has been described above. 

When we left that place, ;only| a fifth part of the army wero 
mounted, all the rest. proceeded on foot. On the second day wo 
plundored the province of Ham jor Hari;. Tho people of that 
place assert that it is twenty-four days’ journey into Bangila. 
Many captives were taken by us. Those of our army who were 
mounted on serviceable horses, only numbered ninety men. With 
these ninety, Dadvanced and plundered a place called Askabrak. 
About 100,000 sheep, 20,000 kutds and a proportionate number of 
prisoners and horses, fell into our hands. ‘There remained eight 
days’ journey from Askibrak to Ursang. However, the horses of 
our party being entirely broken down, we were obliged to turn 
back. Six days later, we reunited and set out on our return, ‘This 
took place on the 8th of Rabi TI. On the last day of Jamad II. 
we overtook the party that had been sent back with the booty and 
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plunder, at a place called Tiamlik, which is twenty days’ journey 


from Maryul.! | 
The Guga people came and represented to us tiat Guga was the 


chief district of Tibet; they were willing to pay any capitation 


' Mirza Haidar’s expedition into Tibet, though one of lus most remarkable 
exploits, is related with tantalising brevity and with an absence of explicitness, 


as to localities and dates, that renders ly midboof at uusatisfactory in the 
extreme — It would be interesting to be ab! ods route from the borders 
of Ladak, to the point where he had to wound cive up his designs on 
Lassa. If indeed, this one point, the et Which he writes slatdAbark, or 


Agkdbrak, could be identified, the extent. his incursion mivht be determined, 
and a clue would be obtained to the whereabouts of the other places he mentions, 
But Pam unable te trace the name wfabre don any map erin any account of Tibet 
known tome. Ttappears from bis narrate that he started from) Maryul (heb, 
or its Immedate nerhbourlood), uni prtssed, on lis Jrnnes of march to Axhahral., 
four places, the first of whieh he manies Bevguiny (or Yurmang, or Bartana, 
ete—the variants we tld beunmerous) > the second Wards. the third Luk Leuk 
dor Tuh uw Lahoh,or Lek Laneh, ete) ona lore dike, and halfway from Leh te 
Lassa: the fourth dam (or Herd) two tareies qarther ous; and finally arrived 
at Ashdbrak, which ve puts at eight days’ journ . from Lassa, Here he stayed 
six davs, and then took eehty days to return tea place which he writes Tdm- 
ih. This last was two days’ short of Gage (the chict village of the Guech 
distriet may be assumed) and twenty days trom We yul, or Leh. 

The distance trom Leh to Lassa is actully reehoned at sixty ordinary marches, 
just as Mirza Haidar has at; and about halfway ca thas journey orone month, 
as he also puta it—the great likes of Meansaowar (the Peo Lanak and. ‘Pso 
Mapham) are passed. Thus we seem here, to bave a referring: point; for no 
other Inhe that he eould estimate at 40 farsakhs (160 miles) in efreumference, ix 
to be found anywhere near the halfway point between Leh and Lassa, 

According to the itinerary compiled by the Indian Survey Pandit m_ Ts66, the 
post-station called Parhha, close to the north shore of the Lanak Lake, is the 
twentieth from Lassa, while each post-stage would, on the average, be S54 miles 
in length—total, TLO miles. ‘Phe otdinary marelies shown by the Pundit's tabh , 
average something under Lf iniles cach, but these are traders’ stages, intended only 
for loaded animals. If we take ordinary marches for travellers without caravans, 
atan averaze of ubont 232 miles, the estimate for thirty days’ journey would briny 
the distance tolthe same—or, nearly Th niles | Mirza Haidar is spenking every - 
Where, apporcntly, of ordinary marehes for mounted travellers, but. he nay have 
obtained his information of the distance between cfatabrak and Lassa, in Past 
stiges, or in either kind of ordinary, or rondy march. Ifthe first be reckoned, 
Alshdbrak should be looked for about 2St mules from Lasea: if the lust, only some 
102 miles. “The name of the cighth post station from Lassa, in the Pundit’s hat, 
Is Jong Leche: the name of the cighth traders’ halting place is Gobzt: while the 
cighth stage, at about 232 miles, would be 1% neejond, OF these tames, not one 
has any resemblance to ctehahbrak or latahburh. 

Bat there is reagon to believe that Ashkdbrak was much more. than eight 
marches, or indecd, than cight post-stazes, distant from Liasea, and that the 
Mirza was not 60 near his goal as he imagined, The ouly one point that is 
certain, on the route from DLadak, is the vreat Jake; even the name of the 
“castle,” or fort, whieh stood near it (thouvh it nay contain the word “ Lannak’’) 
cannot be located exactly. ‘The Pundit shows a place he calla Long gong near 
the northern shore of the Lunak, which bears a faint Lheness to Ladh-Liuk, but 
not saffierent to hazard an identitieation However, Mirza Haidar tells ua that 
he marched only two days fiom thie“ eastle” to the provinee of Ham (or Hari), 
Whenee at required twenty-four days’ journey to reach Bengal. After pro- 
cecding for an undefined distance towards Lassa, and on arriving at Askdbrak, 
he records that from that place also, the journey to Bengal was twenty-four 
dayx, Ifthe same distance to Bengal was reckoned from both these places, the 
probability is that they were not far npurt. Moreover, it was at the castle near 
the steat Like that the disastrous loss of hotsex cecurred > it was from here that 
the Mirze set out with only ninety mounted wen, While four times that number 
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tax which I might impose, in accordance with the cxtent and 
wealth of the country; I therefore proceeded to Guga, where 
I arrived in two marches from Témlik. I was received by the 


people in the most respectful, obedient, and hospitable way. After 


went on foot. Thus it is scarecly hkely that with his force in this condition, and 
with winter setting in (for it was towards thy end of October), he would have 
pushed forward to any great distance. 

Again, the dates given in the narrative are too imperfect to afford any pure basis 
for an estimate of distances or halts. We find searecly more than that the ex- 
pedition left Leh, on or about the 4th July. 1535; that it reached Assdbrak on the 
9nd October; started thence on its retreat 28th October; and arrived at Tdmlik 
on the border of Gageh on the 10th January, 1534. This Tamil: was two 
days fiom the chief place in Guach (possibly Txaprang or Dankar), and twonty 
days from Maryal or Leh. Or the other plaecs the author mentions on this 
expedition, Barmang (or Burhan, cte.) should probably be looked for in the 
districts of cither Gauge or Chaumurti, inorder to accord with the estimate of 
twenty days from Leh; while Nordic may be the Nardin, or Kardung, marked 
on the maps of Pibet at about twelve rudes south of the Lanah lake. 

The names detailed at op. 21O@, see, from that of Gageh onwards, fully as 
puzzling as those on the dine of mateh towards Lassa. Indeed, most of them 
uppear to refer to places vieited ino the course of that march. lor the position 
of the place written Zina in the text, a vague clue micht be obtamed from the 
passage atop. 116, ifthe author ean be ercdited with a mistake of a month in the 
dates He records, there, that he was at Zundec in the month ef Rabi L, 940. 
Ile also saye (1) that he reached Baraca on the Ist Safar, and (2) that that 
place was only twenty days from Maryul, while he marched rapidly from one to 
the other. Fiom the date of leaving Maryul, twenty days would bring the date 
to Ist Muhiaram, wile titty days would be needed to attain the Ist Safar. But 
at the same time, the author implies that he was ator near, Aardun on the 
Int Mauharam. and halted there for some days. Nerdun Cf NKardum) is a good 
distance farther removed from Marval than is Barmeng, or than any point 
twenty days from Lely but the author places hunscif at the former spot one 
month cartier than at the latter ‘Phus, in all probability, the dates in the text 
shonld read, Ist Muharam at Barmane, and Ist Safar at Kardun—that is, twenty 
dave trom: Maryul to the former, and filty days to the latter. And, if so, Zaha 
would have to lie (according to the dates) between Aardun (or the great lake) 
and Aehabrak.  “Phis correction as the more reasonable, ax the author states that 
he went on rapidly from Maryul te Barnang. and that his relations fi ilowed 
leisurely til the two parties met uear Avda. Tt such an amendment is 
admissible, the elue to Zaunka would be as above. 

Now, an itinerary obtained by Captain HH, Strachey in 1846, gives a place called 
Simdocas the fourtecnth post-stage from Lassa, which would locate it at Sarke 
ofthe Pundit’s and other maps, and tm this position Zunka Gf Samu) might 
fall within Marza Pbaidar’s location for the month of Rabid. In this case Ham 
(or Hari) and Askabral could not, with regard to dates, have been far off, and it 
In just possible that if Maré be the right reading, that place may be represented 
hy the.tré dsong shown on D Anville’s map, as standing near an unnamed Jake to 
the south of the great river, but intended obviously for the lake Palqu, or Balu, 
of later maps. Yet, strangely enough, the position of D’Anville’s ctrt-dsong is 
oceupied, on metre modern maps, by a spot) called) Jonglu—a word bearing a 
curious resemblance to Zan ha However, the Scare ot Strachey’s itinerary Is 
hot far off, and is the preferable of the two names, asa possible identification 
of Zunka Lf not acorruption of the same word, Samu may be another name 
for Sarka. Captain Strachey gives no particulars of the place, but the Pundit 
describes it as“ a large village containing numerous houses,’ while Mirza Haidar 
says it was the most famous place in Tibet. The result, in any case, is that Mirza 
Huidar's farthest point towards Lassa could not (on these assumptions) have been 

beyond the Palgu, or Palu lake, situated about the 86th degree of BE. long., or 
some JOO miles, at least, from Lasga. 

Sal, all this as based on more or less of speculation, for very litle can be 
corkuuly ostablished. The ‘Tibeten names ioe, in all probability: fairly wall 
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staying there threo days, and fixing fhe lovy at 3,000 Tibetan 


mithkdls (one of which is equal too la half statute mithkal) 
I returned, and on the road heard « dispersion [rirdn] of my 
army, which I will speak of imme ly. 


represented in Mirza Haidar’s Persian, since in the list of places nt p. #10, those 
that are known in Ladak and Baltistan, are transliterated with remarkable 
accuracy, and it is only when we come to localities which are (almost. certainly) 
in the imperfectly known regions cf Tibet proper, that difficulties oceur. The 
explanation probably is, that we know too little of this region to be aware of the 
names of places ordinarily in use. Most of those on our maps reach us from 
foreign sources—the Chinese of the last century, and the Indian Survey 
Pundits—and are, therefore, as likely to be distorted as those in Mirza Haidar’s 
text. The narratives of more modern travellers, morcover, do not help us. Even 
that of Ippolito Desideri, the Jesuit missionary of the first quarter of the last 
century, contains scarcely the name of w place between Ladak and Lassa, or so 
much ag a elance at the geography of the country. Yet he travelled, it seems, 
over almost exactly the sume route us Mirza Huda: he sume must, as we 
have seen, be said of the Pundit’s narrative. 

It may be added here, that Dr. Waddell informs me the meaning of Stak-brak 
is Tiger Roch, which would be a very ikely name to eceur in Tibet. In Western 
and Central Tibet these syllables would be pronouneed Ta Dah, or Ta Day but 
even in this form I cannot trace the name. (See for Strachey, Journey oo. 2 én 
Tibet, Extr., J. A. S. B., USk8s and Physical Geography of Tibet, Jo he GS, 
1854; the Pundit in Report of Trans. Himalayan Explorations, 1865-7; 
D’Anville’s map in Duhalde, iv., pl, p. 458; and Desideri yn MS. belonging to 
Hakluyt Society.) 

The likeness that Mirza Haidar’s expedition bears to that of the Dogras under 
Aoriwar Sing, just 300 vears later, is remarkable. Golib Sing, the Dogra 
Rajah of Kushmir, having subdued Laduk without much difficulty, thought it 
also an easy matter to extend his conquests to Lassa territory. In the spring of 
the year 1841, a force commanded by Zoriwar Sing was pushed forward into the 
Tibetan province of Nari Khorsum, in three columns—-one advaneing by Tankse, 
one by the Indus valley, and the third over the Rupshu table-land. At first no 
resistance was offered by the Tibetans, and the Dogras made easy progress ; but 
after passing to the south-castward of the Mansarowar Inkes, and while ina 
region some 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, the winter set in. The cold 
was intense; supplies und shelter were alike wanting, and the sepoys are 
recorded to have burned their arrows and gunstocks for fuel. Vhe Tibetans, 
having awaited their opportunity, sent up oa large force from the castern 
provinces, and attacked the invaders while hard pressed by cold and hunger, or, 
as the Dogra chronicler puts it, “by the army of the seagon.’ The Dogras were 
defeated iit the middle of December, in a battle which took place between 
Kardung and Purang. 

Though Mirza Haidar’s expedition ended in a somewhat less disastrous way, 
the similarity with that of Zoriwar Sing extends to the circumstance of the 
Nipahis becoming alarmed at the presence of an invading army so near their 
fronticr. ‘Their Government sert envoys to demand cxplanations of the Dogra 
commander, and apparently they received satisfaction, for no hostilities ure 
recorded to have occurred with Nipal, while, after the disaster near Kardung, 
the fugitive sepoys were permitted to take refuge in the Ghurka Raja’s territory. 

(An account of this expedition will be found in the Guldbl-Ndma of Diwan 
Kirpa Ram of Kashmir: a Persian history of the Dogras in Kashmir, some 
extracts from which [ translated some years ago.) 

It may be added that the Government of India, believing Nari Khorsum to 
belong to China, decided, on hearing of the invasion, that the Dogras should 
evacuate the territory they had seized, in order to avoid complications with the 
Chinese Government, and the 10th December, 1841, was fixed for the surrender. 
A British officer, Captain J. Davey Cunningham, R.E., was sent to sec that the 
decision was carried out, and Zorfiwar Smg was accordingly recalled. But 
before the order could resch him, the disaster above related, had overtaken bis 
foice (See J. 1. Cunningham's (ist, of the NSilche, pp. 206-8.) 
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CHAPTER CIX. 


SUFFERINGS IN TIBET, AND THE DEATH OF THE AULHOR’S COUSIN, 
MAHMUD MIRZA. 


® * * ad * * 1 


As svon as Rashid Sultan had made an end of murdering and 
insulting my uncle and others of his near relations, he sent a 
messenger into Tibet bearing divers mandates. One of these was 
for his brother Iskandar Sultan, and ran thus: “ We have 
conferred upon you the country of ‘Tibet. |'We desire} Mirza 
Haidar and Mahmad Mirza also to remain there.’ Another was 
addressed to the whole army as follows: “The wives and families 
of all those who are in Tibet will be sold. Immediately upon the 
arrival of this, you are ordered to disperse and set out for Yarkand.” 
When these unwelcome orders arrived, [ had gone to Guga, as 
has been said. No sooner did the soldiers learn the purport of the 
message than, seizing their opportunity, they set out for Yarkand ; 
but Iskandar Sultan and ny cousin Mahmud, with a handful of 
men, having got away (from the rest, remained behind. Two 
days later, } reached the stage where the men had disbanded 
jriran shudaj. Iskandar Soltin and my cousin Mahmud pointed 
out that we had better remain there that night, as many of the 
soldiers had fled unwillingly, and were probably only watching 
for an occasion to rejoin us. 

There yet remained with we more than a hundred men; these 
were all brave soldiers or commanders of battalions, whose service 
was hereditary, who had often distinguished themselves in battle, 
and bad won juldus; each one also had been born to the title of 
Amir. Some of them were my | foster;-brothers, and were called 
[by me} Aukildash ; from these I had no reason to expect opposition. 

jut on the morrow I discovered that all my trusted men had dis- 
appeared, like the stars at dawn. 

After tho sun had lit up the earth’s dark surface, Jin Ahmad 
Ataka, who has been already mentioned as my foster-brother, came 
to me with a certain Shih Muhammad, a Audki/dash, and one of 
the most. distinguished of that band, With them they brought 
five followers. ‘Thus was the fear of loneliness dispelled. After 
w while, Iskandar Sultin and my cousin Mahmud came back, and 
having collected about fifty men we proceeded towards Maryul. 


The chapter opens with some high-flown pasanges and many verses con- 
cerning bad news, misfortunes, and the like. The author then says that, for the 
information of the reader, he will venture to record, briefly but truly, some of the 
terrible events which immediately succeeded upon the death of the Khan.—R. 
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It was the beginning of the season of Capricorn, and the commence- 
ment of winter-time. [Couplet]. . . The cold was so intense that 
were I to describe it, I should be accused of word-painting. Out 
of those fifty men, more than forty had either hands or feet, or 
nose or ears, taken off by the cold { frost-bitten]. Sustaining such 
fatigues and sufferings as these, at the end of twenty-five days we 
reached Miryul. ‘The Chui of Maryul., named Tashikun and Lata 
Jughdin, who have been mentioned in a few places already, 
hastened out to wait upon us. Since we had ona former occasion | 
treated them with violence, both plundering and killing [their 
people), IT was inwardly in great fear of them, But contrary to 
my apprebensions, they showed their willingness to arsist us in 
every way, and even proffered excuses, saying: ‘For four 
hundred years, from father to son, we have been the subjects and 
you the king; we the slave, you the master; if in tho days of 
your glory and greatness we were alarmed and trangressed, we 
met with our due retribution at your hands. At that time the 
Chai of Tibet submitted to and obeyed you, solely from fear. But 
now we offer our services, out of attachment to you, and in all 
sincerity.” | Verses. | 

They gave us the castle of Shaya, which is the capital of 
Maryul.' In Shaya we took the opportunity to recover [from our 
fatigues ', and here, some of the army who had stayed behind, now 
rejoined us. Among them was Maulana Darvish Muhammad Kara 
Tagh, one of the attendants of Khwaja Muhammad Yusuf, who has 
been mentioned above. This Maulini Datvish Muhammad was 
iw pious and devoted Musulmin. He knew the Tibetan langnage 
remarkably well, and enjoyed the entire confidence of all the Chur 
of Tibet. Ife was thus able to settle all our affairs with them in 
a satisfactory way. 

From Kashmir there came a certain man named Thiji, who 
attached himself to my service; he will be meutioned frequently 
hereinafter; our party now numbered more than sixty persons. 

But the disbanded army, as it advanced, began to suffer from 

1 Shaya, ordinarily called Shih, or Shay, but properly written Shel in ‘Tibetan, 
isa Village about cight miles south-east of Leh, on the right bank of the Indus. 
On a high rock above the village, stands one of the old residences of the Ladak 
Kings, who, at various times, have made it their headquarters. ‘This may have 
been the case in Mirza Haidar’s time, and for this reason, probably, he calla Shek 
the capital of Ladak. The period when Leh became the capital is nowhere 
recorded that [ am aware of, but the Ladak Chronicle, translated by Dr. Marx, 
states that the 19th King (the ‘Rishi Namgyal mentioned in note 2, p. 418) 
was the builder of the old fort at Leh, the ruins of which are still to be scen ona 
pinnacle overlooking the town. As the Leh ee which stands on the 
same hill, but a little lower down, is hot mentioned in the Chroniele, [ infer that 
it Was built somewhat later, though it is generally said to date from over three 
hundred years ago, It was at Sheh that Moorcroft, in 1821, found settled one 
Khwaja Shah Niiz, whom he describes as a descendant of “a branch of the same 


family as the Kimperor Baber”? (See Marx, J. A. WS. i, Ix., pt. iii, 189, 
pp. 123-1; and Moorcroft, i, p. 241.) 
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the change in the season ; 80 much so, that most of the men were 
unable to procecd, while those who attempted to go on, lost all 
their effects. Nearly one hundred and fifty men died from 
exposure to the cold. The rest arrived in a half-dead state at 
Yarkand. Another party, turning back, reached Maryul in 
a helpless condition. Thus a body numbering five hundred men 
was again asscinbled, together with about 10,000 sheep. [For a 
time] we enjoyed a complete rest. 

Before reaching Mairyul, [sent forward Jan Ahmad Ataka and 
Shih Muhammad Wukildish, to Rashid Sultan in Yarkand, with 
many gifts from the spoil we had taken in our last expedition. I 
also wrote him a few lines, reminding him of our ancicnt bonds of 
friendship, and sent him as proof thereof, some old tokens we 
had interchanged. A dark coloured Arab pastin, and a steel bdluka, 
both of which Rashid Sultan had given me, [ now sent back to 
him, just as they were | ba-jing'. | Verses | 

Towards the close of that winter Rashid Sultan sent Bidalsan, 
son of my foster-brother Jin Ahmad Ataka, accompanied by 
Hasan Divina, to bear to me messages of apology and expressions 
of repentance. Tfis past behaviour [he admitted’ had been due to 
his ignorance, and was a cause for shame in this world and the 
next. Ife now frankly begged the forgiveness of his dear friend. 
He had sent Maulana Kudash with two hundred men, for my 
service. All those of my following who had gone over to him, 
might now return to me; noone should hinder them. He also 
sent me some horses and other gifts. Twas nota little encouraged 
by these nessages, and inost of ‘Tibet submitted. 

In the meanwhile Maulina Kudash arrived, bringing with him 
some of my chief retainers. Being reinforced by this band, we 
marched for Balti, which touehes the confines of Kashmir. All 
Balti paid the appointed tax in kind, without hesitation or delay. 
Smiu isa department of Balti, and its chief defence and stronghold. 
Mauhina Kudash asked permission fiom me to go and impose 
wlevy upon Sura, but [would not consent to this, knowing that 
those infidels would not be willing to let any one visit their 
districts and valleys.!| {Indeed the people of Suru) begged that 
[no one might come}. “ Whatever amount is due,” [they said], 
“that we will ourselves bring to the camp where you now are; 
there is no need for you to come (to us}.” Tfowever, when the 
fowler of destiny places the grain of carthly desire in tho net of 
fate, not even a bird of wisdom can escape from that net. 
[Couplet}.... But Kudish, not accepting my refusal, was so 

' Tt is remarkable that, even in our own times, the people of Suru have the 
reputation for bemg contumacious; they have a strong dislike to foreigners 
Visiting their district, and throw whatever obstacles they ure able, in the 


traveller's way. The invasion of the Dogras, in the present century, was resisted 
by them with much determination. 
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importunate in his demands that I at last sanctioned his going, 
and he set forth. The people of Suru put him to death in a 
narrow pass, together with twenty-four worthy men who were 
with him; they were subjected to a hundred ignominies, and were 
unable to strike a blow. Although our force numbered some seven 
hundred men, yet, on account of our poverty and want of arms, 
wo were unable to avenge him. [Three couplets]... . 

Leaving Balti, we set out towards a province in Tibet called 
Zangskar. The crops had, as yct, attained no height; harvest 
timo was not yet come, when we arrived. While we were waiting 
for the harvest, that we might divide the crops, one of the Chui of 
Balti, named Tangi Sakib, who had in the past rendered us 
useful services, came and told us that the time had come to go 
and attack the murderers of Kudish, that is to say, the people of 
Suru. “ You can go and pillage their country,” [he said], “ carry 
off their women and take vengeance on their men.” 

Some of those who had lost their strength, were at once despatched 
to Maryul, in order that the strong men among us might proceed 
with all speed. I sent my cousin to escort the party (going to 
Maryul}, as one day’s march of that journey was very dangerous. 
He was to see them [safely] through this part of the road. At 
night he encamped there. As the place was dangerous, he kept 
his horse by him all through the night. During his sleep, the 
horse, while grazing, kicked him so hard on the forehead as to 
fracture his skull [making a wound] the size of the hvof. On the 
next day he came to me and showed me his wound. According to 
the practice of Moghul surgeons, I broke the bone jagain], and 
seizing the edge of it, applied remedies. I then sent to tell Tangi 
Sakib what I had done. He sent back answer: “Since your 
coming would involve no little difficulty, [you had better] send me 
a small contingent to take Suru. We will send you a fifth part 
of all that falls into our hands. ‘This also would be an acceptable 
service.” 

Between Zangskar, where I was dwelling, and Sut,! the home 
of Tangi Sakab, is five days’ journey. I sent [to Tangi Sakib], 
seventy men under the command of Mauling Darvish Muhammad 
Kara Tagh, who enjoyed the entire confidence of the Chui of Tibet, 
and Nur Ali Divina, one of the most promising young soldiers, 
and who had turned back to rejoin me. Nearly two months were 
passed in exchange of messages before a decision was arrived at. 
Mahmud Mirzé’s wound had opened afresh, and it became quite 
impossible for him to remain in Zangskar, on account of the severity 
of the weather. So I was obliged to send him back to Maryul, 


' Sut or Sot is a name not often seen on modern maps. It will be found, 
however, on Moorcroft’s map, spelled Soth. It is one of the group of villages 
ugually known as Kargil, It may, indeed, have been another name for Kargil. 
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while I remained in Zangskar, in order that, as soon as he had 
reached Miryul in safety, I might myself proceed to Suru, where 
I hoped to find some means of existence. When Mahmud reached 
the spot where he had received the kick from his horse, he halted 
for the night, and on the morrow, as he was about to mount, he 
exposed his head to apply the dressing. The cold got into the 
wound and, fainting away, he became insensible. At noontide 
prayers a person came and informed me of his condition. I at 
once set out in all haste to sce him. I arrived at midnight and 
found him unconscious. On the following day he came to himself 
and entirely recovered consciousness. The next day also, he was 
conscious, but on the third day he began to talk incoherently, and 
two nights later he died.! 

Meanwhile a messenger arrived from the party which I had 
despatched against Suru, saying that Nur Ali Divina, in company 
with his companions and Maulana Kari Tagh, had gone to attack 
Bighin, who was a Chui of the provinces of Tibet. Maulana 
Darvish Muhammad having enticed him into a place [apart], they 
exchanged blows, and at length Bighan, being mortally wounded, 
they made a present of that infidel to the Musulmans, and taking 
leave, proceeded to Yarkand.* That infidel killed the Maulana 
by transfixing him with a stick. Thus the Suru expedition came 
tu nothing. Having conveyed Mahmud’s body to Maryul, I sent 
iton thence to Kashghar [to be buried in the tomb] of his forefathers. 
‘These events happened in the beginning of the season of Scorpio. 
It was at the commencement of the cold season of Tibet, that we 
went to Maryul. That winter, until spring came round, we passed 
in such a manner that, were I to describe our sufferings, I should 
be suspected of exaggeration. 

On the return of spring, seventy persons wore sent with the 
horses, to a place called Utluk—a ravine [mughdara}| famous in all 
Tibet for the richness of its crops. I spent the interim in hunting 
the wild ass and the wild kutds, and then returned. On my 
departure, I had left Iskandar Sultin in Maryul with a body of 
men. When we had once again reassembled, the horses had grown 
fat and strong, but our men, unable to support the pressure of 
misfortune and trial, all at once dispersed and went off to Yirkand ; 
only fifty of them stayed behind, the rest all fled. At this junc- 
ture Jan Ahmad Ataka, whom, two years previously (on my return 


1 Half a folio of verse and florid passages is omitted here. The author 
complains of the grief ho has suffered from the loss of his uncle and other 
relatives, His troubles, he says, reached their climax when he was past thirty 
years of age and not yet forty.—R. 

? This passage is obscure, and makes little sense. It would appear that 
Bighdn killed the Maulénd, and was afterwards made over to the Musulmans of 
the ca ia as a slave, by the Maulidnit’s companions, who then went on to 
Yirkand. 
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from the Ursang expedition) I had sent to Rashid Sultin (as was 
mentioned), came back from Yirkand, bringing the orders that we 
were to stay no longer in Tibet. Hitherto my reason for lingering 
in Tibet had been, that if of my own choice I moved to some 
other place, I should be accused of breaking my engagement. Ie 
[Rashid Sultin], however, while outwardly pretending to be up- 
right, had broken this engagement, which he had sworn to with 
the most solemn oaths, and now, disregarding every [honourable | 
consideration, ordered me to take flight. | Verses].... No sooner 
had Jan Ahmad Ataka delivered his message, than I set out 
for Badakhshian. 


CHAPTER CX, 
THE AULHOR CROSSES FROM TIRET TO BADAKHSHAN, 


1 MENTIONED above that ont of iny force of 700 imen, only fifty 
remained with me. The rest all got away to Yarkand, as best they 
could. It has also been already observed, that the difficulties of 
travelling in Tibet are due to the scarcity of provender and the 
terrible severity of the cold, while the roughness of the paths is 
almost beyond conception. We were without a proper supply of 
clothing and food, and more particularly of horse-shoes, which are 
above all things indispensable on those roads; our horses were few, 
and were in a broken condition. ‘T’o remain in Tibet, therefore, 
became impossible; while to leave it was diffienlt. ITowever, if 
to stay and to go were both attended by obstacles, there was at 
least hope in the latter course; to it we might look for a termina- 
tion of our troubles, but we could foresee none if we determined to 
stay. [Verse]... . [The routes] to Kashmir, Kashghar, Turfin, 
and Hindustin were all equally unpossible. ‘he road to Badakh- 
shin was the only one that offered any hope of safety. 

No one of us had ever iravelled from Tibet to Badakhshian, 
excepting by way of Kashghar. But among those who had 
deserted and fled to Yarkand, was a certain man named Jahan Shih. 
He once related that he had heard from the people of the moun- 
tain districts of Yarkand, that from a place called Tigh Niak,! 

' Mirza Haidar’s spelling of this name is probably the right one. It appears 
on our latest map3 as Tohanal, and isa spot on the Yarkand river just below 
Kulan-uldi, where the track to Kugiar and Yirkand leaves the valley of that 
river. Mirza Haidar’s party (it will be seen by the map) branched of from the 
direct route to Yuikand at Ak-Tigh, then followed down the Yarkand river past 
Kulan-uldi, T'dqh-ndk, ete., first into the district known as Riskim and eventu- 


ally on to the Pamir of Taghdumbésh. The route is an exceedingly difficult 


one, on account of the river crossings, and is seldom or never followed by traders 
or travellers. 
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thero was a bye-path leading to the Pamirs of Badakhshin. I 
had inquired the particulars of him. By that unknown road we 
now advanced, ‘Can one travel by a road one has never seen and 
knows not?” Of the fifty persous who had remained with me 
many, from want of strength, stayed behind in ‘Tibet. 

I moved off finally, with twenty-seven men. {Wesuffered much | 
from want of supplies for the journey—from the weakness of the 
beasts of burden, from the difficulties of the road and from the 
cold. For although it was now the season of Virgo, the cold was 
ko sovere, that at a place we came to called Kara Kuram, as the sun 
sank, the river (which is a large one) froze over so completely, that 
wherever one might break the ice, not a drop of water was forth- 
eoming.! We continued one efforts (to obtain water, until bed- 
time prayers. The horses that had travelled all day over dam-giri 
ground, arriving at a stage where there was neither water nor 
erass, refused to cat the little barley that was left (and which we 
now gave them) because they had not drunk. Jaén Ahmad Ataka 
said: “ Dremember once noticing a spring at about halfa farsdhh’s 
distance from here.” He mdicated a spot in the middle of the ice, 
where we had to cut a hole; this time there was water, and we 
gave the horses to drink. ‘There was one mare : hajr} among them, 
the strongest of all the beasts, whose teeth, from want of water, 
became so tightly locked together, that in spite of every exertion 
she could not drink, and therefore died.2 The baggage which she 
had carried was thus left behind. This will give some idea of the 
intensity of the cold. ‘ Verse.) .. 

When, after much hardship, we reached the spot where the 
untried road to Badakhshan branched off, Iskandar Sultan came 
fo ask my permission to make his way to Rashid Sultan, saying: 
“Perhaps lis brotherly affection will induce him to take pity on 
me, and cause him to heal the wounds which have hitherto eut him 
off from Jus relations.” T replied: “ Your brother is certainly not 
wv iman of his word, as his actions testify. Good faith is the first 
duty of a Musulman; but he is so entirely under the evil influence 
of Muhammad, that you need never expect merey at his hands.’ 
[Qnatrain] ... With such words did Lattempt to dissuade him, but 


' The meaning is that the river was flowing tll the sun set, and then suddenly 
froze over~-not an Uncommon ciretiastanee, in clear weather, at great altitudes. 

? Neither is it uncommon to find that horses refuse their ration of grain, when 
they have been some days without grass or chopped straw, or when suffering 
from height-sickness. When food is refused for these reasons, usually no great 
harm results to the animal, but when he declines it on aceount of thirst, he 
generally succumbs within a short time. Lockjaw iz, as the author rightly 
implies, caused by the cold and not by the rarefied air, as is often supposed. It 
occurs even at low altitudes during severe cold. It may be observed here, that 
though the word “ horse” is always used in this translation, the more correct 
term would be “pony;” for in none of the regions cast of Afghanistan and 
Weatern Turkistan are the horacs more than about 183 hands. as a rule. In some 
places they are reldom above [2 or 124 hands. 
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he, being worn out with the sufferings of the journey and the 
misfortunes in Tibet, shut his cyes to the path of reason, and was 
so persistent in his demands, that at last 1 gave him leave to go, 
sending four men to accompany him. 

My party of twenty-seven, by the loss of these five, was thus 
reduced to twenty-two, and with these ] went forward upon this 
[strange] road. A few of our horses had become uscless from 
want of shoes. On the samo day that we parted from Iskandar 
Sultin, towards midday prayer-time, we killed a wild kutds. 
With its skin we made coverings for tho feet of our disabled 
horses: of its flesh we carried away as much as we were able, and 
even then there remained what would have been sufficient for a 
day or two. This was a favour bestowed upon us by the Griver of 
daily bread. We carried away as much as our beasts could bear, 
which amounted to about five days’ provisions for the party. I 
suppose about a quarter of the kutds was lost: that is to say about 
that quantity remained behind. ‘The crows and ravens, by their 
screams, gave a general invitation to the beasts of prey of the 
neighbourhood, and they celebrated a feast in company.! 

We proceeded in this manner, guessing [our way]. On the 
next day we killed another kutds, of a very large breed. 
[Couplet.] ... 

From the intormation I had gathered from Jahin Shih, I 
reckoned that it would be another six days, before we should come 
to a cultivated region; but on the third day after owr separation 
from Iskandar Sultan, at about breakfast-time, we met with some 
men with their families, some of whom came out. to receive us 
with great cordiality, and asked ws whence we had come and 
whither we were going. They told us that this valley was called 
Ras Kam, and that from here to | the} Pamir was five days’ journey. 
When we arrived at this place [Ras Kim), all of us took a rest, 
after the trials of so many years. 

The people took over all our broken horses and gave us strong 
ones in their stead. ‘They also supplied us, in the most 
hospitable manner, with such meat and drink as they had to give. 
When they saw me, tuey all began to weep and cried, in their 
own language: “Thanks be [to God] that there still remains 
a prince of the dynasty that has ruled over us for four hundred 
years: we are your faithful and devoted servants.” They then 
attached themselves, with their wives and familics, to me. I was 
powerless to hinder them. At every place we came to, I was joined 
by all the men, women and children of the district. For the space 


' It may be noticed that the wild yik, or kutés, is not found nowadays so far 
West as the valley of the Yarkand river. Its most westerly limits are the head- 


Si of the Karak:ish and the Chang Chenmo valley, in the extreme east of 
adak, 
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of seven days they lavished every attention and honour upon us, 
brought us to the Pamir, and induced us to procecd to Badakhshan. 
(Sulaimin Shih Mirzi, the son of Mirzi Khan, the son of my 
maternal aunt, has been mentioned in several places above. When 
1 camo to his [abode] he hastened out to receive me, showing me 
honour, by every means at his disposal.)! We then offered up a 
thousand thanks to God Almighty, who had delivered us from 
such great dangers, and had brought us into safety ; [verse]... . 
and from a land of Infidels to one of true Believers. [Three 
couplets. . 

When we reached Wikhin, which is the frontier [sar-hadd] of 

jadakhshin, there came to me one of Rashid Sultan’s followers, 

who was there on some business. I gave him some Turki verses, 
which I had composed, to deliver over to his master... .? 

If I were to detail the acts of violence and nnkindness of Rashid 
Sultin, a separate chapter wonld be necessary. God willing an 
account of his life will be given in the First Part; repetition 
would not be pleasing. 

To be brief, at this time my wife, who was Rashid Sultan’s 
paternal aunt, was banished [ikhrdj| in a kindly way, with 
Iskandar Sultin to accompany her. Another act of kindness was 
that she was not robbed, or deprived of anything; all that she 
had at hand was sent with her. She reached Badakhshan, 
however, in a pitiable and destitute condition. About ten 
persons were allowed, by Rashid’s favour, to accompany her, and 
these took with them all their cattle.“ 

That winter 1 passed in Badakhshan in perfect comfort, and 
the spring I spent in the plains and hills of that country ; in the 
summer I went to Kabul. Soon after my arrival, there came 
together, in Kabul, some of my connections who had been banished 
[by Rashid Sultan|: namely, the Khan’s wife, Zainab Sultan 
Khanim, who was his cousin, with her children Ibrihim Sultan 
(the Khiéus favourite child), Muhassan Sultan and Mahmud 
Yusuf. 

| Afterwards| [ passed on into Hindustan. When I reached 
Léihur |] found Kamran Mirzi, son of Babar Padishih, there. 
IIo came out to mect me with every mark of respect, and 
bestowed honours on me. From the depths of distress and 
hardship, I found myself raised to honour and dignity. [ Verses. | 
... The princely patronage and attention [of Kamran Mirza] 


' The two sentences enclosed within parentheses aro obviously out of place 
here. ‘hey anticipate the narrative, for it could not have been till after passing 
through Wakhdan and arriving in Badakhshin, that the author was received by 
Sulaimaén Shéh. 

* Three couplets in Turki omitted. They contain reproaches addressed to 
Rashid Sultan for his bad faith.—R. 

3 The translation of this passage is uncertain. 
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acted as an antidote to the numerous sufferings and griefs, which 
had made the sweetness of life bitter on the palate of my soul. 
[Verses.] . . . 

At this period, one of the sons of Shah Tsmatil marched upon 
Kandahar, and captured it. It came about thus: Sim Mirza, one 
of Shih Isniail’s sons, fleeing with a body of men from his 
brother Shih Tahmasp, reached the territory of Sistin, Thence 
he turned towards Kandahar, where was Mir Khwaja WKilan. 
This Mir Khwaja Kilan was the son of Maulant Muhammad Sadr, 
one of the pillars of religion and state to Mirzi Amar Shaikh, son 
of Mirzi Sultin Abu Said. Wis [Maulana Sadr’s] children, after 
the death of Mirzi Amar Shaikh, entered, by hereditary succession, 
the service of Babar Padishth, for whom they achieved great 
things. In that family their reputation stands high, for six 
brothers were killed in battle on separate occasions, and this one, 
Mir Khwaja Kilin, alone survived. 

Tle was a brave and learned man, and by his sound judgment 
was able to regulate most of the Emperor’s affairs of State. It 
was owing to his exertions that, under the divine decree, the 
Emperor achieved the conquest of Hindustin.! In short, he 
defended the fort of Kandahir in such a way. that Sam Mirza, 
after besieging it vigorously and persistently for eight months, 
was unable to take it. At the end of eight months, Namrin 
Mirza arrived from Hindustan and engaged [Sam Mirzi] in battle, 
at the very gates of the fort of Kandahir. Through the gallantry 
and energy of Mir Khwaja Kilinu, victory declared for Kamran 
Mirza after a hard fought combat, and Sam Mirai, humbled and 
discomfited, fell back on Irak,? while Kamran Marzi returned to 
Lihur. It was at that time that I arrived at Lihur. 

That winter passed over, and in the following spring, Shih 
Tahmisp marched against Kandahar to avenge his brother. — It 
was tlis Shih ‘Tahmisp who, whenever he made war upon 
Khorisin, met with such determined opposition from the Uzbeg 
under Ubaid Ullah Khan, and such overpowering resistance from 
their numerous forces, that he was always compelled to retreat. 
[Couplet].... Mir Khwaja Kilin was not able to put the fort 
in a state to withstand a siege, on account of the numbers and the 
strength of Shah Tahmisp’s army, and also because, having the 
year before sustained a siege of cight months, his ammunition 
and other necessarics were exhausted. Moreover, he entertained 


* This Mir, or Amir, Khwaja Kikin is frequently mentioned by Baber. Le 
Was one of the Emperor’s best gencrals and most trusted followers. At one time 
he held the governorship of Bajaur, and at another was in charge of Ghazni and 
Kabul; but during the later part of Baber’s carcer, was always entrusted with 
some important command. (See Memoirs, pp. 248, 293, 335, ete.) 

, : ao of this victory is given by Erskine, ag 25th January, 1536. (Hist, 
4 p. LOL, 
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nov hope of Kamran Mirzi coming to his relief. Under these 
conditions, he abandoned Kandahar and retired to Ucha and 
Tatta, whence he passed on to Lahur. 

When this news reached the ears of Kamran Mirza, he resolved 
to march [at once} for Kandahir. Leaving the whole of Hindu- 
stin and its dependencies in my charge, and giving me entire 
authority over all his officials and nobles—setting me, in fact, 
over the whole of the affairs of his kingdom—he proceeded to 
Kandahar. On reaching this place, the emissaries of Shah 
Tahmisp gave the fort up to him peacefully, and returned to 
Irak. This journey [of Kamran Mirzi] lasted rather more than a 
year, during which period J did all that was possible to discharge 
my duties, in the administration of the State. T attended carefully 
to collecting taxes, suppressing revolt, protecting the frontiers 
and establishing Islam, so that when Kamran Mirza returned, in the 
full glow of victory, to his capital Lahur, he raised my salary 
from fifteen to fifty laks, and distinguished me among my peers, 
by his favours. One lak of Hindustan is worth twenty thousand 
shahrukhis. A current shdhrukhé is worth one mithhdl of silver. 


CHAPTER CX. 
HMUMAYUN PADISHAH, SON OF BABAR PADISHAH, AND HIS DOWNFALL. 


HumAyun PApisnin was the eldest, greatest, and most renowned 
of Babar’s sons. I have seen few persons possessed of so much 
natural talent and excellence as he, but in consequence of frequent 
intercourse with the sensual and profligate men who served him, 
such a8 Maulana Muhammad Parghari in particular, and others 
like him, he had contracted some bad habits; among these was 
his addiction to opium. All the evil that has been set down to 
tho Emperor, and has become the common talk of the people, is 
attributable to this vice. Nevertheless he was endowed with 
excellont qualities, being brave in battle, gay in feast and very 
generous. {Couplet.| ... In short, he was a dignified, stately 
and regal sovereign, who observed much state and pomp. When, 
for example, T entered his service at Agra, as shall be mentioned, 
it was after his defeats, and when people said that compared with 

! Thus, one shdlrakhé was equal to five of some coin of India then current, 
and contained 71°18 grains of silver—for this, as we have seen, was the true 
weight of the mithkal. lis value is estimated, as already noted, at about 


94 pence; at whieh rate the Indian current coin or money of account would have 
been worth something under two pence, But see Erskine, Hist. i. App. B. 
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what it had been, there was nothing left of his pomp and 
magnificence. Yet’ when his army was arrayed for the Ganges 
campaign (in which the whole direction devolved upon me) there 
were still 17,000 menials [shayird pisha| in his retinue, from 
which circumstance an estimate may be formed of the rest of his 
establishment. 

To be brief; when Kamrin Mirzi went the first time to 
Kandahar, the Emperor invaded Gujrat and conquered it. But 
on account of the insubordination and discord that prevailed 
among the Amirs, he was obliged to abandon the country, and 
return empty handed. ‘I'o repair this disappointment-—being still 
at the height of his power-—he turned to attack Bangaila, which 
he also conquered, and where he made a protracted stay. 

Hindal Mirzi, his youngest brother, was in Agra. | Tearing 
that} Shir Khin was coming from Barkunda and Rulitis, against 
Agra, [Tindal] put to death Shaikh Pul who has been mentioned 
as the Emperor’s spiritual guide, and caused the Ahutba to be 
read in his own name. He began openly to sound the drums of 
sovereignty. As the proverb says: ‘ Whenever sedition arises, 
prosperity gets up [to gol”! When this news reached Bangila, 
the Emperor at once set out for Agra, leaving Bangila in charge 
of Jahangir Kuli, son of Ibrahim Begjik, the Moghul, supported 
hy 5000 men. But when Ifindil read the Ahutba in his own 
name, none of the Emperor’s Amirs who were in the surrounding 
cities, would acknowledge him. With his lack of good sense — and 
this was the cause of his misfortunes--he left Shir Whan behind, 
and turned to conquering the Emperor’s dominions. As has becu 
said: “ Do the work of your friends, that vour enemy may do his 
own work.” In the first place he marched against Dehh, the 
capital of the whole of Hindustan. But the governors of Dehh, 
who were Amirs of the Emperor, would not give up the town, 
and a fierce encounter ensued between the two parties, each 
filling its enemy with fear, and its friends with courage. 

While Tindal Mirzi was thus engaged, Tumiayun came from 
Bangila to Jusa and Paik. Shir Khin, seizing lis opportunity, 
cut off his progress.2 The Emperor had lost all his horses in 
Bangala, and the strength of his army was wasted; the rainy 
season tov, had come on. He remained for three months encampod 
opposite to Shir Khan. Repeated messengers came [from the 

' This is really a play on the Persian verbs hast aud bar-/hdst.—R. 

° The allusion here is to the defeat which Humayun suffered at Chausa 
(the Jusa of the text) near Buxar on 27th June, 1539, while marching north- 
ward from Bengal. Shir Khidn, after coming to an understanding with the 
Emperor, treacherously attacked his camp on the banks of the Karamniisa, and 
afterwards endeavoured to cut off his road to Kalpi and Agra. In moat histories, 
the surprise of Humayun’s camp is said to have oceurred at Chapa Ghit on the 


4 a . e e ° 
Granges—a spot not far from Chausa. The name written Path, or Bail, in the 
text does not appear in any other account of these events that Fam acquainted with. 
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Emperor] saying that Shir Khan was at the bottom of all the 
confusion in Hindustan, that he was now face to face with him, and 
that his brothers should come quickly, as it was necessary to make 
an end of Shir Khan. [The letters arrived, but] the brothers 
were ongaged in hostilities, so the enemy remained at his case. 

When nows of these events reached Kamran Mirzi, he at once 
led his army against Dehli. [On his approach} Hindal Mirza fled, 
and the Emperor’s Amirs came out to meet him. His arrival filled 
the breasts of the people with fresh courage, so that the veterans 
exerted themselves in affording assistance to the Emperor in 
Jusa. But some perverse advisers offered different counsel, 
saying: “To go to Jusa would release the Empercr, destroy the 
enemy and ensnare us.” Kamrin Mirzi, in his ignorance and 
childlike tolly, mistook this Lad advice for wisdom, and delayed in 
setting fourth. But men of experience said: “Since he is putting 
off his departure, we had better return, lest the equipment of the 
army be spoiled. Let every one go hack to lis own home and 
inake fitting preparations for en active campaigu. Lf Shir Khin 
defeat the Emperor, we shall bo equipped and ready [to meet 
him]. If, on the other hand, the Empeior destroys Shir Khin, 
well and good.” 

But this did not quite satisfy {the discontented |. They argued : 
“Tf the Emperor destroy Shir Khan, he will be enraged against 
us. We must contrive some means to procure the forgiveness of 
the offeuded Emperor.” In short they returned to Agra. After 
they had been there a little more than « month, the Emperor 
arrived, defeated and crestfallen. In the middle of the rains 
| pashkal| the brothers came together. This occurred in Safar of 
the year 9+46,! 


CHAPTER CXIL. 
THE BATTLE OF THE GANGES." 


Wuen all the brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. Tho discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at; im fact, nothing was proposed 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said: “ When fortune’s 
adverse, minds are perverse.”  Kvimrin Mirzi was very anxious 
to return, but Humayun, conceding all other representations, dis- 
regarded his request on this point. Seven months were wasted 


1 Tho month of Safar 046 1, fell 18th June to 17th July, 1539. 
2 Throughout this chapter the word Gang has been rendered Ganges. 
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in weary indecision, until the opportunity was lost, and Shir Khan 
was on the Ganges, ready for war. [Verses]... . In the midst 
of this discussion and argument, Kamrin Mirzi became very ill. 
The climate of Hindustin had bronght on some serious disorders.! 
When he had thus suffered for two or three months, he lost the use 
of his hands and feet. [Verses]... . As no medicine or treatment 
relieved him, he became more desirous of departing to Lahur. At 
length his maladies so increased, that he made up his mind to 
return thither. 

This departure of Kamrin Mirai was the turning-point in tho 
rise of Shir khan, and in the downfall of the Chaghatai power. The 
Emperor strongly urged him to leave some of his officers and 
forces as auxiliarics, but Kamran Mirzi, on the contrary, did all 
he could to induce those who were at Agta to go away with him, 
and strenuously rejected the proposal to leave his own army 
behind, Mar Khwaja Kilian, who was his prime minister (and a 
slight allusion to whose character has been made above), exerted 
himself to the same purpose. WKamrdan Mirzi sent him on in 
advance, and then followed in person. 

While this was passing, Shir Khan advaneed to the banks of the 
Ganges and crossed his army over, Kuth Khan, his son, marched 
towards Ativa | Etiwa; and NKalpi. These territories were the 
fiefs [¢kta| of Husain Snltin, who was one of the Uzbeg Sultins,? 
and Yadgir Nasir Mirza, son of Sultan Nasir Mirza, the brother of 
the Emperor Babar, whcse story has been told above. Part of 
Kalpi had been given to Kamran Mirzi and he had sent to that 
district Iskandar Sultan, as his representative. Theso three 
persons advanced against Kutb Khan, who was slain in the battle, 
and they gained a complete victory. The Emperor now marched 
from Agra towards the Ganges against Shir Khan. 

Kimrin Mirzi, having placed the entire management of his own 
furs in my hands, strongly urged me to return to Lahur. Ile 
represented as follows: “ You left Kashghar on account of tho 
unworthy treatment of your own people, whom you had served 
faithfully all your life: the result is evident. When you came to 
mec, I treated you, in consideration of our relationship, like a 
brother—nay, even better: I entrusted the conduct of all my 
affains to you and gave you full authority to appoint and displace, 
and generally to administer [my dominion]. If in these matters I 
have been guilty of any shortcoming, you must point it ont to me, 
that I may make reparation, int du not, on the other hand, 
at such a crisis as this, when the cnemy has the upper hand in my 
kingdom and disease in my body, withdraw the hand of brotherly 


' The varions complications are specified, but omitted in translation. 
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© Que Persian MS. has here: “The Uzbeg and Kiim Sultans” — te. 
“Crimean,” 
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compassion from acts of kindness; rather save me from these two 
imminent dangers, and accompany me to Lihur.” 

Now the Emperor and myself had become friends, after the 
Moghul fashion, and he had given me the name of dust [friend]. 
In council he never addressed me by any other name, and on the 
firmans it was written in this manner. No one of my brothers or 
the Sultans of the time, who had been in the Emperor’s service, 
had ever been hononred in such a way as was I, Muhammad Haidar 
Kurkan, who being the approved friend of such a prince as the 
Emperor, was called not merely ‘brother’ but was chosen as dust. 

Although I was already in the service of Kamran Mirza [the 
Kmpcror| acted upon my advice in all his affairs. He said: 
“What Namrin Mirzt asks of you, with regard to escorting him 
[to Lahur], in consequence of the aggravated symptoms of his 
malady, which prevent his full comprehension of things as they 
are, Is not an affair of yours. TTis going does not depend upon 
your accompanying Jim, nor are you In any way bound to go to 
Lihur. If he gives his illness as a reason, you are not a physician, 
nor have you any remedies. If he urges you on the ground of 
kinship, your relationship descends from the [late] Emperor, and 
therefore your connection with me and with Kamran Mirza is 
exactly equal. Consider, for the sake of justice, the truth of what 
Tam saying to you! On the issue of this battle between myself 
and Shir Khin, depends the fate of all Tndia and all the house of 
Babar Padishth. If, with such a conflict about to take place, you 
hetake yourself to Lahur on acccunt of Kamran Mirzi’s sickness, 
two things will ensue. Firstly, having escaped from the yawning 
abyss, you will save your own head, and by means of Kamrin 
Mirza’s feigned illness, will regain safety. All the rest will die, 
but you will be safe! Secondly, you being the cousin of Bibar 
Paidishih, your relationship [to his sons] is equal, and it 1s fitting 
that you should show your sympathy with the whole of the 
Emperor’s race. In such a flight as you meditate, you will bear 
nobody’s sorrow.'! Mscaping in safety to Lahur, you will thence 
proceed to whatever place you consider secure. If you think this 
conformable with the conduct of a ‘friend’ and a ‘brother,’ you 
may act accordingly: but know, for a certainty, that you will 
encounter the opposition of the people. Instead of their saying : 
‘In spite of Kamrin Mirzi’s illness, he did not escort him to 
Lahur, but with sound judgment, took part in the Ganges 
campaign with the army:’ they will say that you left me alone to 
undertake a combat, on the result of which lung the fate of the 
house to whom your loyalty is owing. [They will add] that giving 
as an excuse the illness of Kamran Mirai, you found for yourself 


1 Or “you will be showing sympathy with none.’—R. 
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a place of security. Besides, it is a fact that if we lose the day 
here, Lihur too will quickly fall.” 

These arguments quite convinced me, and being unable to 
obtain Kamran Mirzi’s permission, [ remained behind without 1t.! 

Kamrin Mirza himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan 
with about one thousand men as auxiliarics, went off to Lihur, 
taking with him all the men from Agra whom he could carry with 
him, thus giving strength to the enemy and picparing defeat for 
his friends. 

The Imperial army reached the banks of the Ganges in the best 
way that it could. There it encamped and Jay for about a month, 
the Emperor being on one side of the river, and Shir Khan on tho 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to more 
than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultan Mirza, a descendant of 
Ulugh Mirzé and Shah Mirzi (who wero of the house of Timur) 
and grandson (by a daughter) of Sultin Husain Mirza (of Khorisin ), 
had come to India to wait upon the Emperor Babar, and had been 
received with every mark of kindness and royal favour. After 
Bibar’s death, he had several times revolted against Humayun ; 
but being unsuccessful, he had sought forgiveness, and had heen 
pardoned. Now having colluded with Shir Khan, he deserted. A 
new way was thus opened. Everybody began to desert, and tho 
most surprising part of it. was, that many of those who deserted 
did not go over to Shir Khan, and so conld expect no favour from 
him. An excited feeling ran through the army and the cry was, 
“Let us go and rest in our homes.” A number of Kimrin’s 
auxiliary forces also abandoned him and fled to Lahur. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages (gardun), each drawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarb-zan), which discharged a ball (halola) 
of 500 mithkals weight. I, myself, saw several times that from tho 
top of an eminence they unfailingly (bi-khatd) struck horsemen who 
slightly and unsuspectingly exposed themselves. And there were 
twenty-one carriages, each drawn by cight pairs of bullocks. 
Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots were of molten 
brass weighing 5000 mithkdls, and the cost of cach was 200 mithhals 
of silver. They would strike anything that was visiblo at tho 
distance of a parasany. 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk a 
battle, than to sec it go to ruin without fighting. If tho result 
were unfavourable, we could not, at least, be accused of having 

' Virishta, according to Briggs’ translation, disposes of this subject in one 
short sentence :— Mirza Haidar Doghlat, disgusted with his [Kamrin’s] 
conduct, abandoned his standard and joined Hoomayoon, to whom he was after- 
wards of great service.” And the translator adds in a footnote :—* This person 


ascended the throne of Kashmir, and is the author of the most authentic history 
of that interesting principality.” Would that it were so! (Briggs, ii, p. 89.) 
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abandoned an empire like Hindustin, without striking a blow. 
Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, desertion 
would no longer be possible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. veryday skirmishes 
occurred between the adventurous, swaggering spirits of both sides. 
These proccedings were put an end to by the monsoon rains, which 
came on and flouded the ground, rendering it unfit for acamp. To 
move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed that anothor 
such a deluge would sink the whole army in the abyss of despair, 
und it was proposed to muve to some rising ground which the 
inundation could not reach, and which lay in fiont of the enemy. 
[ went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable for the purpose. 

I said that we would, on the morrow, try the enemy on the touch- 
stone of experience; for he ought not to attack while we were on 
the march, but if he should do s0, it would be wrong to attempt a 
pitched battle while moving. ‘The morrow would be the 10th of 
Moharram, and we must keep our forces well under control, until 
we should see if the enemy came out of his trenches and advanced 
against us. ‘hen, at last, a regular pitched battle would be 
fought between us. The proper plan would be for us to place the 
mortars and swivels in front: and the gunners, nearly 5000 in 
munber, must be stationed with the guns. If he should come out 
to attack us, there wouid be no time or place more suitable than 
the present, for battle. Lf he should not come out of his entrench- 
ents, we must remain drawn up till about midday, and then 
return to our position. Next day we must act in just the same 
way. Then the baggage must move to the new position, and we 
must follow and occupy the place. This scheme of mine met with 
general approbation. 

On the 10th Moharram, 947, we mounted to carry the plan 
into effect, and made our dispositions. As had been determined, 
the carriages and mortars and small guns were placed in the 
centre. The command of the guns was given to Muhammad Khin 
Rumi, to the sons of Ustad Ali Kuli, to Ustid Ahmad Rumi and 
Husain Khalifa. They placed tho carriages and mortars in their 
proper positions, and stretched chains between them. In other 
divisions there were Amirs of no repute—men who were Amits 
{nobles] only in name. They had got possession of the country, 
but they had not a tincture of prudence or knowledge, or cnergy or 
emulation, or dignity of mind or goncrosity—qualitics from which 
nobility draws its name. 

The Emperor had posted the author of this work upon his left, 
so that his right flank should be on the Emperor's left, In the 
same position he had placed a force of chosen troops. On my 
left all my retainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, 
inured to warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were 
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mounted on horses accoutred with armour. Between me and the 
river (jui-bdr) there was a force of twenty-seven Amuirs, all of 
whom carried the tugh banner], Tn this position also, were the 
other components of the left wing, and they must be judged of hy 
the others. On the day of battle, wheu Shir Khan, having formed 
his divisions, marched out, of all these twenty-seven banners not 
one was to be seen, for the great nobles had hidden them, in the 
apprehension that the enemy might advance upon them. Tho 
soldiership and bravery of the Amirs may be conceived from this 
exhibition of courage. 

Shir Khan came out in five divisions of LOOO men each, and in 
advance of him were 3000 men. | estimated the whole as being 
Jess than 15,000, but I calculated the Chaghatai foree at about 
40,000, all mounted on tipehak horses, and clad in iron armour. 
They surged like the waves of the sea, but the courage of the 
Amirs and officers of the army was such as I have described. 
When Shir Khan's anuy came out of its cntrenchments, two 
divisions ( jauk) which seemed to be equal to fonr divisions, drew 
up in that place, and three divisions advanced against their 
opponents. On our side I was leading the centre, to take up the 
position which [ had selected; but when we reached the ground, 
we were unable to occupy it, for every Amir and Vazir in the 
Chaghatait anny, whether he be rich or poor, has his camp- 
followers [yhulam}. An Amir of note, with his 100 retainers and 
followers, has 500 servants and ghulams, who on the day of battle 
render no assistance to their masters and have no control over 
themselves. Sov in whatever place there was a conflict, the 
ghulams were entirely ungovernable. When they lost their masters, 
they were seized with panic and blindly rushed about in terror. 
In short, it was impossible to hold our ground. ‘They so pressed 
us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon the chains stretched 
between the chariots, and they and the soldiers dashed each other 
upon them, Those who were behind, so pressed upon those who 
were in front, that they broke through the chains. ‘The men who 
were posted by the chains were driven beyond them, and the few 
who remained behind were broken, so that all formation was 
destroyed.! 


' The Indian historian, Jauher, refers to this cpisode of breaking through the 
chains of the gun-carriages. He implies that the chains were loosened by order of 
Humayun, and attributes the order to bad advice given by Mirza Haidar. He 
writes: “ Mirza Haidar represented that, in order to let the fugitives pass, it was 
requisite to loose the chains of the carriages which formed a barricade in front of 
the centre; His Majesty unfortunately complicd with this advice, and the 
chains, being unlvosed, the runaways passed though the line of caniages in 
files.” There appears, however, to be no reason to doubt Mirza Haidar’s version 
of the affair, Ife took an active part in the battle, and was an eye-witness of 
what occurred. (For Jauher, sce Hot, v., p. 1433 or C. Stewart's Mem. of 
Humayun, p, 21.) 
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Such was the state of the centre. On the right Shir Khan 
advanced in battle array ; but before an arrow was discharged, the 
camp followers fled like chaff before the wind, and breaking the 
line, they all pressed towards the centre. The yhulams whom the 
commanders had sent to the front, rushed to the lines of chariots, 
and the whole array was broken: the Mir was separated from his 
men, and the men from the Mir. While the centre was thus 
thrown into disorder, all the fugitives from the right bore down 
upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an arrow, the whole 
army was scattered and defeated. I had estimated the Chaghatat 
army as numbering 40,000 men, excluding the camp-followers 
[ghulam| and workmen [shdyird pisha|. They fled before 10,000 
men, and Shir Khan gained a victory, while the Chaghatii were 
defeated on this battle-field, where not a man, either friend or foe, 
was wounded. Not a gun was fired and the chariots | yardiun| 
were uscless, 

When the Chaghatii took to flight, the distance between their 
position and the Ganges might be nearly a farsdékh. All the 
Amirs and braves | bahadurdn) fled for safety to the river, without 
a man of them having received a wound. ‘The cnemy pursued 
them, and the Chaghatai, having no time to throw off their armour 
and coats, plunged into the water. The breadth of the river might 
be abont five bowshots. Many illustrions Amirs were drowned, 
and each one remained vr went on, at his will. When we came 
out of the river, His Majesty, who at midday had a retinue of 
17,000 in attendance upon his court, was mounted upon a horse 
which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and had nothing on 
his head or feet.‘ Permanence is from God and dominion is from 
God.” Out of 1000 retainers cight persons came out of the river ; 
the rest had perished in the water. The total loss may be 
estimated from this fact. When we reached Agra, we made no 
tarry, but, broken and dispirited, in a state heart-rending to relate, 
we went on to Lahur. 


CHAPTER CNIII. 
FLIGHT OF TILE CHAGHATAL FROM HINDUSTAN TO LAHUR, 


On the Ist of Rabi I. 947, all the Sultins, Amirs and people 
assembled together. So great was the crowd of people that there 
was but little space for moving about, while it was difficult to 
find alodging. Tigh and low, each had his own ends to serve, 
and each inade suggestions; every man of noble birth had his 
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scheme, and all those of low parenta; .deas. Among them 
were Muhammad Sultin Mirzi and Ulugh Mirza, who had deserted 
on the banks of the Gang, on the eve of the battle. Not finding 
any place in which they could remain, they came ina most pitiable 
condition to Lihur. They kept apart [from the others] and were 
still boasting hostility. {These two] made themselves the heads, 
or rather tho donkeys’-heads, of a rabble of ruftians and senseless 
Ilindus. Iindal Mirzi and Yadeir Nasir Mirz’i likewise entered 
into baseless and idle plans, [saying]: We will go to Bakar and 
take it from Shih Husain Arghun, and with his forces will subdue 
Gujrit. Kamran Mirzi was engrossed with devising some plan 
for dispersing all this assemblage, while he should repair, alone, to 
Kabul. 

Humiyun Pidishth for a time thought of reunion, but secing 
difficulties in the way, he abandoned all hope of this, and was 
at a loss what to do next. [Rennion], however, was his object. 
At this time repeated meetings were held, out of mere hypocrisy. 
Union was discussed, but they had only disunion at heart; they 
called in the magnates and leading men, to be witnesses that no 
one opposed or deviated from the resolutions agrecd to. Thus 
were summoned Khwaja Khind Mahmaud,' his younger brother 
Khwaja Abdul Takk and Mir Abul-baki, who were all noted for 
their learning and esteemed for their piety, together with many 
other great men, whose names it would take too long to mention 
individually. The Sultans, Amirs and many others were present. 
At first they assented to reunion and drew up a written engage- 
ment, upon the margin of which the magnates signed their names 
as witnesses. ‘They then embarked upon the discnssion. 

First of all the Emperor, pointing to me, said: “ You must tell 
us what you consider the most suitable line of action to pursue at 
this moment.” I represented: “When Sultin Husain Mirza of 
Khorasin departed this life, his seventeen sons, in consequence 
of their disunion, abandoned Khorisin to Shihi Beg Khan, so 
that to the present day they are objects of reproach to the people, 
and rejected of all mankind. ‘To add to this disgrace they have 
all been extinguished; insomuch that within the space of one 
year, excepting Badi-uz-Zamin who went to Rum, not one remains 
alive. ‘The late Emperor, Babar, conquered this far-stretching land 
of Hindustin with much exertion and toil, and on leaving this 
world, transmitted [the empire] to you. Would you suffer a 
country like Hindustan to be seized by such a man as Shir Khin? 
Consider what a difference there is between Hindustin with all 
its revenues, and Khorisin; and how inferior is Shir Khan to 
Shihi Beg Khan! Also remember the degree of censure you will 


' Three lines of titles of the Khwaja are omitted.—R. 
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incur from mankind! Now is the moment for you to consider 
your condition, and having removed your head from the collar of 
envy, to place it in the pocket of meditation, that you may acquire 
the esteem of the people. Formerly, when matters could have 
heen arranged with ease, you put obstacles in the way, by your 
want of constancy and of purpose. At present it is impossible to 
achieve anything, without encountering untold difficulties. 

“I will now lay before you what seems to me your wisest course. 
It involves great hardships, but it is you who have made hard 
what was once easy. And moreover, if you do not bear patiently 
your present troubles, they will become yet more onerous. My 
advice is as follows: Shir Khan will still take four months to 
reach Lihur. During these four months, the mountain slopes of 
Hindustin should be given to the Sultans, aud each one, in pro- 
portion tu his share, should be made to pledge his allegiance. 

‘* Let every man attend to the particular business to which he has 
been appointed. Let me, for instance, be appointed to the task of 
subduing Kashmir, and I engaye that within two months I will 
accomplish it. As soon as you hear of my arrival in Kashmir, let 
every one send his family and baggage thither, while he betakes 
himself to the mountains, and forms a strong position on the 
slopes—from the hills of Sarind to those [occupied by] Sarang.? 


' As this passage has been differently translated in two published works— 
those of Mr. Hrskine and Major Price—a few words of explanation are necessary, 
to account for the alteration [ have made in the text. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi 
reads (and Mr, Ross translated the seutenee in this way) just as Erskine has it, 
ie, “the skitts of the hill-country between Sirhind and Sdrang’”’; but uo indica- 
tion is afforded of the meaning of Sdrang. It appears to be intended for the 
nine of a place or district, but no such place-name occurs in the part of India 
in question. Price’s translation is not from the Tdrekh-i-Rashidi, but from the 
Akbar-Ndama, though the author of that work evidently copied from Mirza 
Haidar. The passage stands thus, as Price gives it: “they should . . . occupy 
the acclivities of the hills all the way from Schrind to Saurung, that is, all acroas 
the sources of the Kuggar, Sareswaty, and Jumna rivers, from Schrind to 
Sauhaurungpour,” The last scutence is, apparently, an insertion by the author 
of the Akbar-Ndma, added by way of explanation. 

In the next chapter but one of the Zdrihkh-i-Rashidi, it will be seen that the 
hame Sdrang appears again, and this time is applied to a person and not to a 
place. But Siirang is then described as: * One of the Sultans of the slopes of 
the hills of Hind.” From this indication, it is, I think, clear that the personave 
alluded to, can be no other than Sultan Sirang of the tribe of Gakars, and that 
the region which Mirza Haidar advised should be occupied by the Chaghatai 
princes and army, was that of the lower or outer hills, extending from Sirhind to 
the Salt Range—for it was in and about the Salt Range, that the Gakar country 
was situated. Therefore, in making the passage read as it now does in the text, 
the only intelligible meaning has been given to it. 

Sultan Sdrang, as chief of the Gakars and the ally of the Chaghatais, in the 
carly half of the sixteenth century, is a character fairly well known in Indian 
history, and the tract of country which was occupied by the Gakar tribe, was 
then very much the same as now. Nizém-ud-Din Ahmad, in the Tabdkdt-- 
Albari says: “The country of the Gakars lies upon the banks of the river Sind, 
well-known as the Nikib. This territory, from the Siwalik hills to the borders 
of Kashmir, has been, from all time, the possession of the Gukars.” B 
the Siwalik hills le means, apparently, the Salt Range. - Though Sidi 
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The mortars [diy] and swivels [zarb-zan| of Shir Khan are the 
mainstay of his fighting power. It is impossible to bring gun- 
carriages into the hills, and he will not hazard a battle without 
them. Tis army, from stress of numbers, will perish for want of 
grain, and must perforce retreat.” 


Ispahani, it may be mentioned, speaks of Jammu as “a territory in the Kubhistan 
of Surdlik” (p. 86)—thus the skirts of the Pir Panjal range. Abul Fazl, in the 
Akbar-Ndma, more briefly locates it “between the Sind and the Behat,” that is, 
between the Indus and the Jhilam. What little is to be found about the Gakars in 
the two authors above-named, in the Tarikh-7-Daudi, and the Varikh-i-Jahin Khan 
Lodi, differs very considerably, while dates are very sparingly furnished in any 
of the extracts fiom these works, as published by Elliot. It appears, however, that 
the Gakar country belonged to Kashmir in the first half of the fifteenth century, 
but during the reign of the Kashmir Sultan, Zain-ul-Abidin (1423-69 according 
to Firishta, and 1122-72 according to others), one Malik Wad, Amir of Ghazni, 
invaded the territory and wrested it from the Kashmiris. Malik Kad was 
succeeded by his son, Malik Kilin, as chief of the tribe, and the latter by his 
son, Malik Vir. After the reien of Malik Pir, and shortly before the year 1519, 
the Gakars seem to have been divided into two factions. One, Hati Khan, 
possessed the higher and more inaccessible country, while a certain Titir Khan 
held the lower tracts. When Baber was about to return from Bhira to Kabul in 
1519, Hati Gakar had made war on Tiitdr, had defeated and slain him, and seized 
his territory. Baber planned an expedition against Perhdlah (or Pharwala), 
which had been the capital of Tadtir, and took it, together with the whole 
country. Shortly afterwards Mati Khan, who had cseaped from Perhilah, 
tendered his submission, and from that time forward his family became the 
staunch allies of the Chaghatais. 

At his death, which appears to have taken place about 1525, he left two 
sons named Siirang and Adam respectively ; the former suceceded to the chief: 
ship, and at once gave in his allegiance to Baber. After the disasters experienced 
by Humayun in 1540, and his flight across the Indus, Siirang maintained himself 
bravely against the Afehans, under Shir Shah, but was at last, after several 
years of hostilities, taken prisoner and flayed alive. The date of his death I find 
nowhere stated with certainty, and morcover, the native authors disagree ag to 
the name of the Afghan king of Hindustan who committed this act of barbarity. 
Niimat Ullah and Nizim-ud-Din Ahmad ascribe it to Shir Shah, and in this 
case it must have occurred before the year 1545, when the latter’s death took 
place. Shir Shah was suecceded by his son Salim, in May of that year, and two 
years later marched to attack the Gakars. It is to this prince that Abdulla, 
the author of the Turiih-i-Dandi, attributes the death of Sirang, and, if his story 
is the correct one, the date would be 1547 or L548. At any rate the authorities 
appear to be so far agreed, as to make Sultan Adam, Sirang’s brother, the reigning 
chief of the Gakars, when Salim prevailed over them in 1548. In the closing 
chapters of his book, which relate to Kashmir, Mirza Taidar gives few par- 
ticulars, but by a comparison of the cvents of that period, as recounted by 
Virishta, Abul Fazl and others, it would appear that the end of Sirang’s carcer 
must have occurred about the date estimated above 

However this may be, it is evident that Sdrang was not a place-name, but that 
of a Gakar chief, who was an ally of Humayun and the house of Chaghatai, and 
who was alive in 1540; while nothing is more consistent with the narrative than 
that Mirza Haidar should have advised his master, after the defeat at Kanauj, to 
take up a position that included Sirang’s territory as a support. A subsequent 
allusion to Adam, Sultan of the Gakars, oceura in Firishta, when he is repre- 
sented as having met Mirza Haidar at “the fortress of Dibal” [Deobal 2} in 
1549, for the purpose of mediating between the refugee Maliks of Kashmir. 
(See Erskine, Iist., i, pp. 414-15; ii, pp. 425-27 and 465-6. Also Buber, 
pp. 209-62; Abul Fazl in Price’s Muham. Ilist., iii., pp. 787-8; Tarikh-i-Daudi 
in Hliot, iv., p. 493; Turthkh-i-Jéhdn Khan Lodt, tb. p. 1143 Tabdhdt-t-Albart, 

ib, v.. pp. 278-80; Firishta (Briggs), iv., p. 501, and ih. (Rodgers), J. AWS. B., 
1855, pt. i, p. 118.) 
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Kamran Mirzi, frowning at these words, said: ‘“ Although 
what you recommend is plausible enough, it involves difficulties 
too great.” Treplied: “ When I began, I represented, in excuse 
for myself, that the business was a difficultone. All easy methods 
are now out of question. Nothing but difficulties remain. If any 
one can suggest an easier solution, let him speak.” Kamran Mirza 
said : “ We have now with us nearly 200,000 houscholders [khana- 
vir mardum]. Should the advice just offered be acted upon, and 
the attempt fail, it is probable that all this multitude will be 
destroyed. It is, therefore, better that the Mmperor and the 
Mirzis should go unencumbered, either to the hills or to Kashmir, 
leaving their families to be conducted to Kibul by me. Having 
safely disposed of the families, I will return to join the army.” 

All were bewildered by this suggestion and asked themselves, 
“ What has now become of our oath of union? What are these 
sentiments? Who would think of sending his family to Kabul 
and himself remaining without baggage? Between Lihur and 
Kibul there are rivers, highway robbers, and mountains. ‘The 
Mirzii’s scheme is quite impracticable.” Although much discussion 
followed, Kamrin Mirzi did not carry a single point. Thus 
| ostensible] desires for union were shown to be hypocrisy, and tho 
mecting broke up. But time passed, and meanwhile Shir Khin 
had reached the banks of the river of Sultanpur.' Mvery man 
chose a placo of retreat for himself. The Hmperor consulted with 
me in this exigency, and I again respectfully represented that I 
still held by the Kashmir plan, “ At any rate,” I continued, ‘if 
you allow me to goin advance, the rest can follow after, and I 
euarantee that IT will conquer Kashmir.” ‘The Emperor then gave 
mec leave to depart, furnishing mo with what help he was able ; 
so that with four hundred freed men and slaves, I set out for 
Kashmir. 


CHAPTER CXIV. 


ORIGIN OF THE AUTHOR'S EXPEDITION TO KASHMIR. 


Ir has been observed above, that the Sultins of Kashmir had fallen 
under the power of their worthless Amirs, every one of whom acted 
in whatever way he saw fit. At the time when Kamran Mirza 
went to Kandahar to fight the son of Shih Ismail, as was 
mentioned, the chiefs [maliks| of Kashmir were engaged in mutual 
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hostilities. Kachi Chak, Abd4l Makri and Zangi Chak had been 
turned out of Kashmir and, having taken up their abode at the foot 
of the mountains of Hind, they appealed to me for help.! Haji, 
who was mentioned in the relation of events in Tibet, acted as 
intermediary. Frequently, and with insistence, had I tried to 
convince Kiamrin Mirzi ou the subject of Kashmir. At the time 
of [Kamran Mirzi’s] march on Dehli, an army was mustered in 
Agra, and a certain Bibi Chuchak was placed at the head of it. 
Haji came from Agra to Lihur with Bibi Chuchak, to join in the 
expedition against Kashmir. But Baba Chuchak, being weak- 
minded and incapable, could not manage this business, and delayed 
in setting out till the nows of the defeat on the Gang arrived. 
The soldiers stood fast, and Babi Chuchak was released from [the 
duty of] conducting the Kashmir expedition. 

At the time when the gencral assemblage took place in Lahur, 
Haji carried many messages to and fro, between myself on the one 
hand, and Abdil Makri on the other, in furtherance of my plan. 
All terminated in a most desirable way, and I was thus able to 
inpress it strongly on the Emperor. I showed him the letter 
which had been sent me, and he became convinced that Kashmir 
would he conquered as soon as I should appear there. 


' It may he noted here, that there had existed in Kashmir, sinee the days of 
the first Musulman Sultan, Shah Mir, about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, two great familics, or houses, known as the Chak and the Makri. Their 
rivalry seems to have been the cause of most of the disorder and confusion, from 
Which the State suffered for the greater part of the sixteenth century, hoy 
contended with one another perpetually, for the oftice of chief mivister under the 
dynastic princes, whose power was mercly nominal, and who were, upparently, 
incapable cither of administering their dominions, or suppressing the ambitions of 
these two influential houses. ‘The names of the Chak and Makri are very 
variously spelled by Mirza Haidar, Firishta, Abul Fazl, and other writers, but 
they may yenerally be identified one with another. One, Malik Achi, Kachi, or 
Ajhi, of the Chak family, appears to have been the minister in power, under a 
prince called Nizuk Shah (or sometimes Nidir Shah) when Mirza Haidar 
invaded the country. 

A detailed account of the affairs of Kashmir during Mirza Haidar’s regency, 
will be found in Appendix A. [t consists of an extract. from Mr, G. J. Rodgers’ 
able paper on “The Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir,’ which is based chiefly on 
translations made by hiw from collated copies of Firishta. (Sec J. A. 8. B., liv,, 
pt. 1, 1885, pp. 92, seq.) 
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CHAPTER CXV. 


THE AUTHOR CONQUERS KASHMIR. ADVENTURES OF THE CHAGHATAI 
AFTER THEIR DEPARTURE FROM HINDUSTAN. 


I nap arranged with the Emperor that I should, in the first place, 
proceed with a small number of men to Nau Shabr,! and that as 
soon as the Maliks of Kashmir should have joined me, Iskandar 
Tupchi should overtake me there. When I should have reached 
the pass, Mir Khwaja Kiln, in praise of whom I have spoken 
above, was to enter Nau Shahr. On my descending into Kashmir 
Mir Khwaja Kilian was to advance to the foot of the pass of 
Kashmir, while the Emperor would pitch his camp at Nau Shahr. 
Matters having been thus arranged, Kimrin Mirz’ and the rest 
were allowed to go wherever they pleased. 

All being settled, I set out, and in Nau Shahr was joined by all 
the Maliks of Kashmir. Iskandar T'upchi was one day’s journey 
from Nau Shahr. Mir Khwaja Kilin was in Sidlkut. On the 
samo day that I despatched a messenger to Iskandar Tupchi, news 
reached me that all our people had evacuated Lihur. I started in 
all haste: when I arrived at the foot of the pass [leading to] 
Kashmir, Kachi (hak ascended by one road, and we by another, 
and without further contention or discussion we (all] arrived at 
{Kashmir ]. 

Now when Iskandar Tupchi and Mir Khwaja Kilian heard of the 
evacuation of Lahur, the furmer sought a refuge with Sarang, who 
was one of the Sultins of the slopes of the hills [uh pdya] of 
Hind, while the latter, leaving Sidlkut, went and joined the 
fugitives [from Lihur]. In spite of the Emperor’s endeavours to 
reach Kashmir, he could induce no one to accompany him, Some 
foolish imbeciles, namely, Hindil Mirza, Yidgar Nasir Mirza and 
othors beside, carried him off to Tatta and Bakar, to attack | basar |] 
Mirza Shih Husain the son of Shah Beg Arghun (son of Zulnun 
Arghun). his Mirz’i Shih Husain is the same personage who 
was spoken of above. When Babar Padishih wrested Kandahar 
from Shéh Beg, the latter retired to Ucha and Tatta and subdued 
the whole of the surrounding country. He was succeeded on his 
death by his son Mirzi Shéh Husain, who busied himself for some 
time in strengthening his forts and settling his country; for he 
was, in truth, a methodical and prudent man.? Against him it 

1 A village in the lower hills of Rajaori. 

? Shah Beg seems to be usually known in history as Shah Shujé Beg, while 
his son is as often called Shah Hasan, as Shah Husain. The former’s conquest 


of Tatta (or Sind), here alluded to, took place in 1521. He died in 1524, when 
his dominions in Sind passed to his son Husain or Hasan, who, after two years 
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was that this blundering band marched. But being able to achieve 
nothing, Hindél Mirz& went to Kandahir, whose governor came 
out to receive him. He began to boast of empire, | whereupon | 
Kamran Mirz’i marched against him, from Kabul. After some 
unfortunate occurrences, and being reduced to extremities, he 
begged Kimrain Mirza to spare his life, promising that he would 
enter his service. Not long after this, Yidgir Nasir Mirza and 
Kasim Husain Sultin also fled from the Emperor and joined 
Kamran Mirzi. The Emperor, after endless hardships and 
incalculable misfortunes, passed on to Irik, but up to the present 
time it isnot known what has become of him. As for Kamran 
Mirzi, he is at Kabul and in despair from the buffetings of 
fortune. 

My trust is in the most glorious and merciful God, that He will 
again raise to the throne of sovercignty ITumiyun Pidishih, than 
whom there have been few greater Sultins. He has endured such 
suffering and misery as have fallen to the lot of few Emperors. 
May he make the people prosperous and contented under his 
benevolent shadow. It is thus written in the “Sunna”: that 
when the affairs of a great ruler go to ruin, he is himsolf the cause. 
If, as is rarely the case, the ruler be spared these calamities, his 
escape must be certainly attributable to his good sense. 

It is related, in the earlicr portion of this book, that his [Tluma- 
yun’s] father, Babar Paidishih, on several occasions mounted the 
throne of Samarkand, but as often suffered ruinous defeats. In 
those defeats his own head was kept safe, and finally God raised 
him to such power, that all the world felt his influence, while his 
name remains among the [immortal] Sultans. May God, having 
delivered Humiyun Padishih from these perils and dangers, grant 
him similar well-being and wisdom ! 


CHAPTER CXVL. 


PARTING OF THE AUTHOR FROM HUMAYUN PADISHAH. HIS MARCH 
AGALNST, AND CONQUEST OF KASHMIR. CONTEMPORANEOUS EVENTS, 
AND CONCLUSION OF THE “ TARIKII-I-RASHIDI. ’ 


AFTER a settlement of some kind had been arrived at among the 
Mirzis, I obtained, by the grace of Providence, the permission of 
Wumayun to depart, and for the reasons above stated, started from 


of hard struggles, possessed himself of Uch and Multan. He lost the latter 
province to Baber in 1527, but cventually recovered it from Humayun. He was 
the third and last of the Arghun line, while his rule continued till 1554, (Bee 
Krskine, Iist., i, chap. vi., sees. | und 2; and Stokvis, i, p. 253.) 
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Léhur in the direction of Kashmir. I have explained that on the 
22nd of Rajab, I crossed the pass of Kashmir. This date I dis- 
covered in the words “ Julus-i-dér-ul-mulk-i-Kashmir,” [ascending 
the throne of Kashmir]. It was the season of Sagittarius. I had 
scarce ascended the throne of triumph, when the snow began to 
fall and the face of the earth became white, while the eyes of the 
eneiny turned dark. [Dy the divine favour, that winter passed in 
quiet. 

Now Kachi Chak had been forced, thrice previously, to dis- 
connect himself from the government of Kashmir. His own wife 
and children had not seen him, for he had left them in the care 
of Malik Abdal and Zangi Chak, and had gone off, thinking that, 
ason former occasions, his resignation and resumption of power 
would not be settled within a year. [Verse]... All the [chicf] 
men of Kashmir, believing this too, went with him, ignoring that 
God gives to whomsoever He will, and takes away from whuniso- 
ever He will. (Two couplets]... . Kachi Chak, vainly imagining 
that Shir Khan, by force of arms, could change the decree of the 
Most High God, appealed to him for aid. 

In the beginning of spring . .. . | having obtained auxiliaries 
from Shir Khan, he again moved forward with a large force. Just 
at this juncture, and when this nows was confirmed, Malik Abdal 
| Makri] who was the mainstay of the whole scheme, was attacked by 
paralysis, and migrated to the Eternal abode, so that the brunt of 
the affair fell on Zangi Chak. In a word, after various difficulties 
had been surmounted, which it would be tedious to relate in 
detail, we left our familics in the fort of Andarkul ? and went out 
to meet and oppose [ the enemy |, with a vacillating band. [Two coup- 
lets}... During three months we attacked their strongholds and 
met them in the ficld; till at length, Kachi Chak, having formed 
a junction with the auxiliaries of Shir Khin, marched boldly out 
of the hill district [ Balddast| which he had fortified, and took up a 
position on a spot that was a halting stage. At this place the 
army of Kashmir, who from their outward appearance looked as if 
they must disperse in flight, held their ground. [On our side] 
[only] the Moghul army kept its position. No one expected a 
battle that day; most had gone off in different directions to attend 
to their own affairs; so that only about 250 men were present, 
together with a few Kashmiris who had joined the Moghuls, making 
in all about 300. ‘lheso advanced and attacked a force comprising 
5000 cavalry, two elephants, and a body of infantry more 
numerous than the cavalry. Falling upon their rear, [our army | 

1 The omission here consists of a few lincs descriptive of spring.—R. 

? Firishta makes this name (according to both Rodgers and Briggs) Indrakot, 
a form which would be thoroughly Kashmiri, and more likely to be correct than 


Andarkul. I cannot identify the place, but infer from the context in Firishta 
(see App. A., p. 489) that it must have been near the modern Birdmula. 
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began by plundering their baggage and stores. The battle was 
so desperate, that should I enter into the particulars, the reader 
would imagine I was exaggerating. ‘Thercfore, avoiding details, 
I will content myself with a summary account. To resume, at 
noonday prayers on Monday, the 8 Rabi II. 948,! we routed an 
army of 5000 cavalry, and several thousand foot, with a body of only 
300 men. [ Verses|... The preacher | Khatib| of Kashmir, Maulana 
Yusuf, found the date in Fath-i-Mukarrar |'lhe repeated victory ], 
for I had already once entered Kashmir and gained a victory there, 
as has been related. 

(Here follows a prayer, ending with an apology to the reader for 
the faults and shortcomings of the “ Epitome.” | 


1 2nd August, 154] a.p. 


THE END. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extracr from a paper entitled: The Square Silver Coins of the 
Sultins of Kashmir, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, M.R.A.S., &e., 
in the Journ. Asiat. Sucy. Bengal, Vol. LIV. Pt. T., No. 2, 1885, 
pp. 92 to 139 (see pp. 116-21). 


In Notes 2, p. 433—1, p. 441-—1, p. 482, and in Sec. I of the 
Introduction, reference has been made to Mr. C. J. Rodgers’ transla- 
tions from Firishta’s History contained in the able and interesting 
paper cited above. As Mirza Haidar closes his narrative some- 
what abruptly, at the time of his conquest of Kashmir, I believe 
that a summary of the affairs of the country during his regency, 
will be found uscful to the reader, and therefore transcribe here, 
that portion of Mr. Rodgers’ published paper which deals with the 
period in question. It comprises the last ten years of Mirza 
Haidar’s life, and is also, no doubt, the best account that exists 
of a little known phase of Indian history. 


Nazuk Shah. 2nd Time —After his father, Nazuk sat on the throne of 
the kingdom. (Ilis father we are told was Ibrahim Shah, ‘There is confusion 
again here.) He had not, however, reigned more than five or six months 
when Mirza Haidar ‘Turk, having obtained a firm footing in Kashmir ruled it. 
In his time the Khutba was read and coins were struck in the name of Nasir 
ud-Din Muhammad Tumdygin Badshah. (The coins of Humayun struck in 
Kashmir are exceedingly rare. ‘They are exactly of the same type as those of 
the preceding kings. ‘There are some small differences in the inscriptions in the 
arrangements of the letters. One coin has a ha in the field to the right, which 
1 consider to be the first letter of Haidar’s name. The dates of the coins fall 
within the period during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his 
master’s name. But all these ten years poor Humayun was a fugitive in 
Sind and Persia and Affghdnistin and he never derived any benefit from the 
fact that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and coins 
current with his name on them.) 

In the year 948 a.m.) when Humiéyun, flying before Sher Shah Suri, 
reached Lahore, Malik Abddl MaAkari, Zangi Chakk and other petitioners 
wrote about [umdéyun’s taking Kashmir and sent the letter by the hands of 
Mirz:i Haidar. ‘The emperor dismissed the Mirzd in the direction of Kashmir 


1 Should be 947.—{ Ep. ]. 
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and gave it out as his intention to follow shortly himself. When the Mirzé 
arrived at Bhir he was met by Abdaél Makari and Zangi Chakk. The Mirzé 
had with him only three or four thousand horsemen, but when he arrived at 
Rajaori, Malik Gaéji Chakk who was the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal 
Kartal (it is called Karmal by Erskine) and entrenched himself with from 
three to four thousand horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirz& Haidar 
therefore changed his route and went by Pabhaj (the Panuj of Erskine) 
which Gaéji Chakk in his pride had forgotten tou defend. ‘The Mirza crossed the 
mountains and descending into the plain of Kashmir took possession at once 
of Srinagar. Abdal Mikariand Zangi Chakk finding themselves strong, busied 
themselves with the affairs of the kingdom, and they gave several pergunnahs 
to the Mirza. But just at this time Abdal Makari, diced after recommending 
his sons to the care of the Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza’ Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gaji Chakk went to 
Sher Shah Afghan for assistance. Ife obtained five thousand horsemen, over 
whom were Husain Sharvani and Adil Khan; and two elephants. Mirzi 
Ilaidar met him between Danahdyar and Kawah, and the zephyr of victory 
blowing in favour of the Mirza, the Malik and his Affehan allies fled from the 
field and tuok possession of Bahraémyalla. 

In the year 950 a.n. Mirzé Haidar settled himself in the fort of Indarkot. 
Zangi Chakk being suspected by him fled to Géji Chakk and in 951 aun. 
the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined to root out Mirzé 
Haidar. Bahram Chakk, son of Zangi Chakk arrived first at Srinagar, but 
he was easily put to flight by two of the Mirzi’s generals, and his disorganised 
troops falling back on the main army Zanei Chakk and Gaji Chakk also fled 
and returned to Bahréimygalla. After this the Mirz’ employed his army in 
invading Tibet. He took Lansur and many other larze forts. 

In 952 a.H, Gaji Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of fever and 
ague. This year the Mirza spent in case. 

In 953 avy. Zangi Chakk fighting with Mirzi Haidar was killed. His 
head with the head of his son Gazi Khan were presented to Haidar. 

In 954 a.m. ambassadors came to the Mirzi from Kashgar and he went 
with many nobles as far as Lar to meet them. In DLiir the head of Khwaja 
Ujh son of Masaud Chakk was brought to him, ‘This man had for the space 
of seven years been fighting in Kamraj, but at last he had desired peace. 
Mirza Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked him to attend on him 
to make a treaty. But when Ujh came into the assembly he was stabbed by 
Mirak and he fled to the jungle pursued by Mirak who took his head off and 
sent it to Mirzi Haidar. Ide Zinta was far from pleased at seeing it, and, 
standing up in anger said, that after an oath and covenant had been made 
the slaughter of one man was not necessary. Iaidar replied that be was not 
privy tu the circumstances of the death. 

After this Mirzé Haidar turned his attention to Kishtwér. Bandagdn Kukah, 
Muhammad Makari and Yahi Zind led the van. The Mirzé took up his 
abode at Jhapur near Kishtwar.: The van, doing three days’ journey in one 
descended on Dahlot, where the river winds, and they were not able to ford 
it, fur the enemy too opposed them. The next day the army of Haidar made 
a diversion to the right in hopes of reaching Kishtw4r, but when they reached 
the town of Dhar, eusts of cold air laden with dust came down upon them, 
the day became dark and the people of the town made an attack on them. 
Bandagén Kukah with five other men was slain. The rest of the army with 
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a thousand exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirz4 was 
not successtul : he was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Rdjdori he gave it to 
Muhaminad Nazir and Nasir Ali. Pakli' he gave to Mulla Abdullah and 
Little Tibet? he gave to Mullah Qasim. Conquering Great Tibet, he appointed 
Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Danel. At this time Adam Ghakkar came 
hefore the Mirzd and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. Le agreed to do so 
and Adam called Daulat into the tent. The Mirz4, on his coming in, showed 
him no honour. For this reason Daulat became very angry, and taking away 
the clephant he had brought as a present, he went away. ‘The courtiers 
wished tv pursue him but the Mirzé forbade them. After some time Haidar 
returned to Kashmir. Daulat Chakk and Gazi Khan and Jai Chakk went to 
Haidar Khan who had tled from Islam Shah to Rajéori. When Islam Shah 
who was pursuing the Niydzis arrived at the town of Madawar from Naoshahra, 
Hlaibat Khan Niydzi sent Sayyid Khan to him. Sayyid Khan making 
propositions of peace gave up the mother and son of Iaibat Khan Niydzi to 
Islim Shih who turning back went to the town of Bin near Sitlkot and 
agreed to the conditions, The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then took 
Haibat Khén to B&rdmula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and carry 
away Haidar. As Iaibat did not sec his way to doing this he sent a Bréhman to 
Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a promise from Haidar 
he went to live at Hir (Nir in MS. No, 6571 opening 190 in British Museum) 
in Jammu and the Kashmiris went to Islam Shah. Ghazi Khan Chakk, 
however, went to Marz’ Haidar. (It is evident that at this time the Kashmiris 
were tired of Haidar. ‘They wished Islim Shih to be king. We do not read 
that Islim ever went so far as Kashmir. ‘The nobles, however, must have 
struck cuins in his name, using the formula struck in Kashmir on the reverse. 
I have seen two coins of Islim Shah of this time. It was a common practice 
to strike coins anticipating events which did not come to pass. The date on 
this coin is 957 Aut. It imay have been struck by Haidar as a compliment 
to Isldm Shah.) 

In the year 957 a.m. Mirzi Haidar being at peace with his neighbours 
sent presents of saffron to [skim Shth by the hands of Khwajah Shams 
Mughal. In the following year Islim Shah sent the ambassadors back with 
presents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Yasin (Basin in above M8.) 
as envoy. Mirzé Ilaidar sent back Yasin laden with shawls and saffron to 
Islim Shah. 

Mirzd Qarré Bahadur was appointed governor of Bhirpul (or BharmaW) and 
along with him were sent from amongst the Kashmiris Idi Zin’ and Nizuk 
Shah, Husain Makari and Khwajah Haji. The whole of these with Mirza 
(Jarra came back to Indarkot and went thence to Bérdmula and became 
rebellious. ‘Ihe reason of this rebellion was that the Mughals (the forces of 
Mirza’ Haidar) were not acceptable to them. When the Mughals informed 
the Mirza of this he told them they were no less ready than the Kashmiris to 
rebel. Husain Mékari sent his brother Ali Mékari to Mirz& Haidar to make 
excuse for the Kashmiris and to call again the army. Haidar was not aware 


1 ‘The western province of Kashmir. See Pakhli on map.—[Ep. }. 
2 Baltistun.—[Kp.]. 
3 Ladak.—[Ep.]. 
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of the condition of things, and told them that the Kashmiris were powerless 
and that there was no use in calling the army. 

On the 27th of Ramzan a great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirz4é Qarrd 
and his following sent word that their houses were destroyed, and asked for 
orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their houses and next 
year go to Bhirpul. Mirz& Haidar was displeased at this conduct. Never- 
theless whether he would or not. the army went towards Bhirpul. At night 
time, however, Idi Zina and the rest of the Kashmiris left the Mughals and 
came tu the pass of Bhirpul and took with them Husain Mékari, Ali Makan 
and others in order that they might not. be slain by the Mughals. When it 
was morning the men of Bhirpul fought with the Mughals who were fastened 
in the mountains. Sayyid Mirza fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. 
About 80 Mughals, men of note were slain in this affair. Muhammad Nazir 
and Mirz& Qarrt Bahddur were captured. The rest of the army came to 
Bahramgalla. When Mirzi UWaidar heard of this he was sorely vexed and 
ordered all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in 
Kashmir was struck from them, Jahangir Makari at this time got into 
favour and the estates of Husain Makari were bestowed upon him.  Trades- 
people had horses and outfits given to them and were made soldiers. After 
this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the Kashmiris, 
was coming to Kashmir. When he got near to Béiramula the Kashmiris 
crowded on him and slew him. Khwadjah Qasim was slain in Little Tibet. 
Muhammad Nazir was imprisoned in Rajéori. The Nashmiris leaving Bahréin- 
galla came to Hambarapur. Mirzd MHaidar was thus forced to fight them and 
he came to [ndarkot. He had with him only a thousand men. With him 
were Mughal nobles whu had 700 inen more. he whole took up a position 
in Shahdb-ud-Dinpur. Daulat Chakk and Ghizi Khan Chakk went to 
Hambarapur to help Idi Zina’ and coming from that place assembled in 
Khanpur. Mirza Haidar took up his position in the plain of Khalidgarh 
near Srinagar. Fath Chakk, whose father had heen slain by the Mughals, 
Khwéjah Bahram brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father’s 
death. They burned all the palaces of Miiz&i Haidar in the Safa gardens. 
When Mirza Haidar heard of this he said, “1 have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by the grace of God, again build it.” Jai Ali in revenge 
burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-Abidin in Surydépur, but this did not please 
Mirza Haidar and the army burnt the palaces of [di Zina and Nauroz Chakk 
in Srinagar. Mirza Haidar himself took up a position in Khanpur in which 
place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen could stand. If one branch 
of this tree were shaken the whole tree was moved. At last the Kashmiris 
came from Khanpur and took up a position at Adnipur and not more than a 
distance of two kos remained between the two armies. Mirza Haidar 
determined to make a night attack on theenemy. Te first of all made his own 
younger brother Mirza Abdur Rahman his heir-apparent and inaugurated 
him, then getting his men into order he prepared for the night attack. It so 
happened that the night was very cloudy and when he got to the tent of 
Khwéjah Haji who was the soul of the rebellion and the agent of the Mirz4, 
the darkness hid everything. Sh4h Nazar a cuirassier of Mirz4 Haidar said, 
“When I shot an arrow the voice of the Mirzé fell on my ear, saying, ‘you 
are at fault.” T then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the Mirzd.” 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arrow. Inanother 
tradition it is stated that Kamal Kuka killed him with a sword. But except an 
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arrow-wouud in his heart no other thing was visible. In reality this is the sum 
of the traditions. When morning dawned it became noised abroad amongst the 
Kashmiris that a Mughal was lying slain in their camp. When Khwéjah 
Haji came to view the corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He held up the 
head from the earth but nothing but the last breath remained. He moved 
his eyes and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indarkot and 
the Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haidar and then pursued the Mughals. 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. On 
the fourth day Muhammad Rumi loaded the cannon with copper coins and 
fired them on the enemy. Every one who was struck with them died. At 
last, however, Khdnmai, the widow of Mirz4 Haidar, and her sister Khinji 
spoke to the Mughals and said, ‘Inasmuch as Mirz Haidar has departed from 
our midst, it would be better to make peace with the Kashmiris.” The 
Mughals agreed to this and sent Amir Khan, builder, to the Kashmiris to ask 
for peace. ‘The Kashmiris were pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath 
and covenant that they would not persecute the Mughals any more. The 
government of Haidar ‘Turk lasted for ten years. 

Ndzuk Shih. 3rd Time—When the doors of the fort were opened, the 
Kashmiris went into the treasury of Mirza Haidar and plundered it, taking 
away the beautiful and delicate garments it contained. The family of the Mirza 
was taken to Srinagar and placed in the hands of Manujé. The Kashmiri chiefs 
then divided Kashmir between themselves, Daulat Chakk got the pargannah 
of Deosar, Ghazi Khan the pargannah of Wahi; Yusuf Chakk and Bahram 
Chakk obtained Kamraj. Khwajah Haji the wakil of the Mirzé took a lakh 
of shawls and the whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially Idi Zina, took 
the government of the province into their hands. Nazuk Shih asa kind of 
shadow of a king was upheld in name, In truth Tdi Zin’ was king, 


APPENDIX B. 
THE KARAWANAS, 


SoME inquiries regarding the Kardwands, which were very kindly made for 
me in Khorasin by Mr. Maula Bakhsh, K.B., Attaché at the Meshed Consulate 
General, have resulted, it would seem, in tracing some of the posterity of the 
Kardawands. Mr. Maula Bakhsh writes from near Asterabad :—“ Only the other 
day, while passing through the Mana district of Bujnurd, I heard of a village 
called Samandarra or Karnds. This excited my curiosity and, on inquiry, I 
found that the village derived its name from its K4érnds inhabitants, about 
thirty families of whom (the total population of the village) are settled there. 
In the Gurgdn country again, which extends from Déhana-i-Gurgén on the 
east, to the Gunbad-i-Kdbus (or Kaus) on the west, on both banks of the 
Gurgdn river, and is occupied by the Goklén Turkomans, I found about fifty 
families of KArnds, and was told that there were some families in Khiva also. 

“These people speak Turki now, and are considered part of the Gqklén 
Turkomans. ‘They, however, say they are Chingiz-Khéni Moghuls, and are 
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no doubt the descendants of the sane Karnds, or Kardvands, who took such, 
a prominent part in the Moghul victories in Persia. 

“The word Karnis, I was told by a learned Goklan Mullah, means Zir- 
anddz, or Shikdri (i.e, Archer or Hunter) and was applied to this tribe of 
Moghuls on account of their professional skill in shooting, which apparently 
secured them an important place in the army. In 'l'urki the word Kérnéé 
means Shikam-purast—literally ‘belly worshippers, which implies avarice. 
‘This term is in use at present, and I was told, by a Kazi of Bujnurd, that it is 
sometimes used by way of reproach. ... ‘The Karnds people in Mana and 
Gurgan say it is the name of their tribe, and they can give no other 
explanation.” 

Although the modern name has become curiously abbreviated, there appears 
to be little reason to doubt that these Karnis, or “ shooters,” represent, at any! 


rate, the “artillerists” of Wassif (see pp. 76, 77, /ntroduction). 
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CHRONOLOGICAT, TABLE OF KVENTS. 


ENGLAND. 


Edward [1]. deposed and mur- 
dered. 


1528, 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Valois dynasty founded in 


France. 


1338. Edward IT. invaded France. | 1358. Turks first cross the Hellespont, 

1346. Battle of Crecy,. | 1378. The Papacy restored in Rome, 

1356. Battle of Poictiers. | 1385. Independence of Portugal. 

1371. Stuart dynasty established in ! 1396, Crusade in Hungary against 
the ‘Turks, 

1377. Accession of Iichard I], 1403, Sultan Bayazid defeated by 

1399. Deposition of Richard IT, Timur. 


1403. 


Battle of Shrewsbury. 


1428. 


Joan of Arc delivers Orleans. 


1413. Accession of Henry Y. 1436. Supposed date of invention of 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. printing. 


1422, 


1461. 
1485. 


1509. 


Henry VI. proclaimed king of 
France. 

Kdward LV. becomes king. 

Battle of Bosworth Field. 
dor dynasty founded. 

Death ot Henry VII, 


‘Vu- 


. Constantinople taken by the 


‘lurks, 


. Ivan II. becomes Prince of 


Muscovy. 


7. Bombs and mortars invented 


in Italy. 


1512. Henry VIJI. invades France, 1478. Khans of Crimea submit to 
1520. Field of the Cloth of Gold. Turks, 

1534. Papal authority abolished. 1482. Ivan III. becomes first ‘l'sar 
1547, Accession of Edward VI. vf Muscovy. 


1553. 
1558. 


Scotland. 


Accession of Mary. 
Accession of Elizabeth. 


. Cape of Good Hope discovered, 


(Portugal), 


L529, 


1533. 


5. Death of Mahom. 
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» Discovery of America. (Spain). 
. Naples subdued by France. 
. Charles V. ascends the throne 


of Spain. 


. Egypt conquered by ‘Turks. 
23. Gustavus Wasa becomes king 


of Sweden. 
Vienna besieged by the Turks. 
Ivan JV. (the Terrible) suc- 
ceeds as 'L’sar. 


- Council of Trent assembles. 
. Treaty of Passau. 
~ Death of Ivan the Terrible. 


INDIA. 


Tughluk, 
founder of Tughluk dynasty 
of Delhi. 


. Timur invades India. 
. Lodi dynasty of Afghans. 
. Arrival of Vasco de Gama at 


Malabar. 


. Albuquerque becomes viceroy 
India (d. 


of Portuguese 
1519). 


» Baber founds Moghul (Chag- 


hatai) Ismpire. 


. Ilumayun succeeds. 
. Turkish attack on Portuguese 


at Diu. 


1540. 


1403. 


1536. 


1644. 


. Ming 


. (abt.) Jesuit missions 
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Humayun defeated by Shir 
Khan at Kanauj. 


. Rule of Afghan Sur dynasty 


begins. 


5. Return of Humayun to India. 
. Accession of Akbar. 


CHINA. 


3. Accession of Ching-tsung (or 


‘Tohan Timur), last Kmperor 

of Mongol dynasty. 

dynasty established. 
Mmperor Jiung Wu. Capi- 
tal at Nankine. 
Yung Loh, 2nd Ming Emperor, 
changes capital to Peking. 
Macao granted to the Portu- 
r1LESe, 

first 
established. 

Ming dynasty ends. 


PERSIA. 


1380 Invaded by ‘Timur. 


1399. 
1468. 
Lool. 


1519. 
152! ° 


1576 


? 9 
Conquered by 'Turkomans. 
Sufavi dynasty founded by 
Shah Ismail. 
Ismail conquers Georgia. 
Accession of Shah ‘lahmasp. 
Ismail 11. succeeds. 
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(AbBREVIATIONS: * denotes ‘Introduction’; and x. signities ‘ footnote.’) 


ABX Bakr, Mirza, son of Sdniz Mirzd, 
defeat and murder of, 11* ; invasion 
of Ladak, 13*; Moghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* 66 *; exploite- 
tion of sand-buried towns by, 70*; 
marricd to Husn Nigdr Khidnim, 88, 
89, 99; makes himself muster ot 
Yirkand, 99; attempt to subdue 
Khotan, 99-10L;) and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, 102, 103; defeats 
Amir Abdul Kudus, 103; battles 
with Yunus Khan and Muhammad 
Haidar Mirza, 101 107; attacked by 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza, who is 
taken prisoner, L11, 112; defeats 
Sultin Ahmad Khin in Yarkand, 
122; attacks Aksu with Mir Jabdr 
Birdi, 125, 837; defeated by Sultidn 
Said Khan at Tat-lugh, 132, 249, 
250, 281; pursued by Sultan 
Said Khan to the imountains of 
Vibet, 133; exterminates the Jagi- 
rik, 165; raids of his army into 
Moghulistan, 188; captures Shih 
Begum, 2038, 258; and Badakhshin, 
221; and Farehand, 248-250; his 
parents and carly days, 251; gene- 
rosity of, 252; takes Ydrkand, 292; 
defeats Yunus Khan, 253; and 
Aldeha Khian, 253; sends armies to 
Tibet and Balur, 253-4; also to 
Badakhshin, 254; defeats Jani Beg 
Khan, 254; seizes Aksuand Uch, 254; 
his evil deeds and ways, 254-9, 319; 
excavations (Kdzik) of, 254-9; fort 
built by him on the Tuman River, 
285-6; citadel of Kashghar built 
by, 295, 304; and city of Yarkand, 
296-7; at Kishghar, 304, 321; battle 
with Said Khan at Kashghar, 310 - 
312; at Yaérkand, 312-13, 322; be- 
sieged at Yangi-Hisir by Said Khan, 
313-19, 322-3; his treatment of Mir 
Vali, 320; and of Shih Dana Kukil- 
dash, 321; retires to Khotan, 323; 
stays in Tibet, 324; reign of, 324 n. ; 
is killed while journeying to surrender 
to Said Khan, 324-5; his treasure 
at Yirkand, 326; pursued by Said 


Khin’s Amirs, 327; throws away 
his treasures on the road to Tibet, 
327-8 ; children of, 330 ; Kusan and 
Bat destroyed by, 332; lays waste 
road to Aksu, 333; enters Kashghar, 
338; subdues the upper districts of 
Badakhshin, 353, 354. 

Abika, Il-Khan of Persia, 35*, 80* 2. 

Abbas Bahidur, 32, 36, 37, 50. 

Abdil Makri, Malik of Kashmir, £41, 
482, 487. 

Abdara, 243. 

Ab-dara Pass, the, 237 1. 

Abdul Ali ‘Tarkhin, Amir, 116, 166. 

Abdul Aziz, fourth son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121,* 307. 

Abdul Hakk, Khwaja, 478. 

Abdul Karim, second son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121*, 123*. 

Abdul Karim, Khwaja, 72. 

Abdul Kisim Baber, 83 n. 

Abdul Kudus, Amir, kills Shaikh 
Jamil-ud-Din, 94, 111; defcated by 
Aba Bakr Mirza, 103. 

Abdul Kuli Yasdvul, 419. 

Abdul Latif, son of Ulugh Beg, 59 n. ; 
murders his father, 329 n. 

Abdul Latif, first son of Rashid Sultin, 
1 a 

Abdul Rahim, third son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121," 122.* 

Abdul Vihid Bahadur, 275, 309, 315. 

Abdul Véhid Tuhuri, 389. 

Abdulla, author of the Tartkh-t-Daudi ; 
lfigzht between the Nidzi and Mirzi 
Haidar’s force, 21,* 22.* 

Abdulla, governor at Khotan, 123.* 

Abdullah Barlis, Shaikh, 108. 

Abdullah, son of Sulténim Begum, 170. 

Abdullah Khan, son of Mahmud Khan, 
193. 

Abdullah Mirza, son of Sultan Ibrahim, 
85 n.; 83, 1938. 

Abdullah Mirzé, brother of Mirza 
Haidar, 444, 454, 455. 

Abdullah Sultén (Uzbeg), 
Kuchum Khan, 349, 350. 

Abdur Rahman Jémi, Maulana, 194, 
396, 397. 


son of 
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Abdur Rashid Khan: see Rashid Sul- 
tan. 

Abdur Razzik, Maulind, the Matl 
Agaadin of, 42,* 75 n.; the Tarihh- 
i-Manzum of, 151. 

Abdur Razzik Mirza, 
Babar Padishah, 204. 

Abjaji Ata, tomb called, in Yirkand, 
300. 

Abul-baka, Mir, 478. 

Abul Faz] the historian, 246 n., 247 1. 
account of the battle of Kanunj, 
17* ».; Humayun’s invasion of 


defeated = by 


Kashmir, 19,* 20*; the death of | 


Mirai Haidar, 22*; on Mirza Hai- 
dar’s character and government of 
Kashmir, 28*; coins struck in 
Humayun’s name, 24*; Mirza HHai- 
dar’s love of music, 147 n.; on the 
Sultans of Kashmir, 435 0., (84 xn. ; 
on the Gakars, 480 ». 

Abul-feda, 86 2.; on Traikhian, 24 n.; 
on the city of Bula-Sakun, 362 7., 
3863 2. 

Abul Ghazi Khan the historian, on [sun 
Bugha, 39,* 40*; on the Kankali 
tribe, 16 n.; on the inhabitants of 
Moghulistan, 73*; use of the word 
Turk, 84,* 89* n.; on the Uighurs, 
95*; and Uighuristdn, 100,* 101*; 
on the title Gur-Khan, 279 n.; on 
the situation of Bala-Sakun, 362 n. 

Abul Ghazi Hussain (Sultiin Tussain 
Baikara), Lot un. 

Abu Ishék, son of Khizir Yasuri, +40. 

Abu Lais, Snaikh, +0 

Abulkhair Khin, 79; death of, 82. 92 ; 
his sons, 92 x.; and the Juji Sultans, 
272. 

Abu Ma’éli Turmadi, the Khanzada, 
40. 

Abu Nasr Kului Naddif, 37. 

Abu Said, son of Kuehum 
283, 

Abu Said Mirzi, Sultan, und Isan 
Bughé, 79-81; takes Samarkand 
from Abdullah Mirzé, 83; takes 
Khordésaén, 83, 85; Yunus appointed 
Khan, 83, 84; visit of Yunus Khan 
at Khorasan, 87 ; sends Yunus Khin 
a second time to Moghulistin, 90; 
death of, 93; marries a daughter of 
Shih Sultan Badakhshi, 108; friend- 
ship with Yunus Khin, 172; his 

ersonal appearance, 7.* 

Adam, Sultan, Sérang’s brother, 480 n. 

Adham Sultén (Sufi Sultdn), fifth son 
of Rashid Sultdin, 121.* 

Adik Sultin, 273, 373. 

Adilshéh Jaléir, 41, 43; revolt of, 44, 
45; put to death, 49. 

Adun Kuri, 40. 

Afghanistan, subjugation of, in 1545, 


~ 


20. 


Khan, 


Titer. 


Afghans of Hindustan, the, Mirza 
Haidar and the Niézi tribe, 21,* 22 * ; 
with Said Khian’s army, 66.* 

Afrisitb, the Turk (Bughdt Khao), 
26, 287 n.; Bila-Sakun built by, 
362, 3638, and a. 

Afridi country, an early conquest of, 
by “Turki tribes,” 127 * x. 

Afshar tribe, 204 n. 

Aftab Ru: sce Mangalai Suyah. 

Agha Sultan Sultinim, 108. 

Agra, march on, by Shir Shah Sur, 16%, 
17*; Khwaja Nuri at, 398; Shir 
Khan and, £70, 471; Emperor [lu- 
miayun returns defeated to, £77. 


| Agha, Mir, mother of Amir Khuddidad, 
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Ahangarin, plundered by Said) Khin, 
275. 

Ahmad, Amir, 226, 356; Governor of 
Sairum, 171. 

Ahmad Mirza, 62. 

Ahmad, Maulinda Khwiija, 10; and the 
death of Vais Khin, 72, 73; and 
the Seven Muhammadins, 299. 

Ahmad Mirai, Sultin, Alicha Khan, 
son of Husain Mirzi, 80* 2., 101,* 
107*: 98, 111, 156, 157, 167, 336; 
marriage to Mihr-i-Nigar Khanim, 
94, 96, 117, 155, 196; his brothers, 
112; dispute with Omar Shaikh 
Mirzi, 112; hostilities with his 
brothe: Sultan Mahmud Khiin, 113, 
115, 116; death of, FLY, 120, 123, 
160; his administration of Moghul- 
istin, 120, 121. 166; hostilities with 
the Uzheg Kazdik, 122, 146;  cap- 
turcd by Shahi Bey Nhan, 122, 123; 
treasure of, stored ut Aksu, 124; 
Khwaja Tajuddius attendance on, 
127; his sony, 130; seized by the 


Moghuls, (56; Maulana Khwaja 
Ali, his spiritual guide, 213; 


eighteen sons and four daughters 
of, 160, 161, 178, 280; defeated by 
Mirza Aba Bakr, 253. 

Ahmad Khan, son of Yunus Khén, 
108, 109-111. 

Ahmad Shaikh (Hazrat Khwaja Ah- 
mad), tomb of, 369 n. 

Ahmad, son of Sultan Ali of ‘lurfan, 
105*. 

Alianad Ali, brother of Daim Ali, 247, 
306. 

Ablmad Itirji, Amir, 240. 

Ahmad Karaul, Sultsin, 177. 

Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, Amir, 197, 
259, 271, 313. 

Ahmad Rizi, Amin, author of the 
Haft Iklim, mention of Mirza 
Haidar in, 25,* 26*; Rashid Sultén 
and his sons, 120*-123*; on the 
title Gur-Khén, 279 n. 

Ahmad Tambal, Sultan, 130. 
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Ai-Khénim, ruins of a fort called, 220 n.. 
221 7. 

Ailah (Hah) River, 66, 91. 

Ainal, ‘ city ’ of, 58*. 

Aimal Khwaja: see Isin Bughi. 

Aiman, Amir, 31. ; 

Aiman Khwaja Sultin, son of Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 125, 126, 138, 144, 
161, 371; rebuilds town of Aksu, 
135, 341; revolt of, 142, 143; Man- 
sur Khin and, 332, 339, 340; Said 
Khiin and, 333, 334 ; repairs to Aksu, 
333; meets Said Khin at Uch, 343; 
oes to attack Muhammad Kirghiz, 


$50; marriage of, 252-3; rupture 
hetween Said Khan und, 391-4; 


dics «w natural death in India, 125, 
401. 

Ais Bugha: see Isin Bugha. 

Aishah Khiétun, River, 39. 

Aisha Sultan ihinim (Moghul Khi- 
nim), 160, 192, 193. 

Ajmaga Akhta, 321. 

Akér (Akir Kamar), place called, 29, 
32. 

Akbar, Emperor, and the Nos, 424 2. 

Ak Bugha, Amir, 44, 45, 49. 

Akhsi, given to Yunus Khan, 96; 
battle at, between Shahi Beg Khan 
and two Khidus, 122, 130; occupied 
by Shaikh Bayazid, 159; Omar 
Shaikb’s death at, 174 n.; Said 
Khin wounded at the battle of, 178; 
Khalil Sultan drowned in the river 
nt, 183, 264-5; Said Khan kills 
Tubra at, 265; defended by Mir 
Cthuri Barlis, 271; Said Khan at, 
276, 280, 378 and n.; plundered by 
the Kirghiz, 358. 

Akhsiket, 9n. 

Akhur, Mir, 309. 

Akka Begi, Princess, £0, 

Ak Kabas, 78. 

Ak-Koinlu (White Sheep ‘Turkomans), 
line of, 1542. 

Ak Nazar, chicf of the White Horde, 
121* n. 

Aksu, province of, under the rule of 
the eastern Khan, 100,* 101*; Man- 
sur, chief of, 100;* Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; city of, 51* n.; Kuchar, 
a dependency of, 54*; residence of 
Amir Bulaji, 7-9; Tughluk Timur at, 
12; Amir Sayyid Ali at, 75; Isdn 
Bughé, governor of, 78, 79; scized 
by Yunus Khan, 90, 91; given to 
Ilyas Khan, 100; given to Isén 
Bughé Khan, 101; Muhammad 
Haidar Mirzé and Yunus Khan at, 
106, 108-111 ; Mansur Khan at, 123, 
336; taken by Mirzé Abé Bakr, 
124, 254, 337; marched against by 
Mansur Khan, 128, 145; rebuilt by 
Aiman Khwaja Sultin, 135; Rashid 
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Sultin sent to, 142, 143; visit of 
Mirzé Abé Bakr to, 252; Mir Vali 
drives the Moghuls out of, 319; 
Aiman Khwaja Sultan repairs to, 
333, 311; Rashid Sultdn at, 305-4, 
403. 

Aksumia, tower of, 49. 

Aktdghlik, the party of the “ White 
Mountain,” 125.* 

Ak-Tiash, river, 324. 

Aktimur Bahiidur, 43, 46, 50. 

Alébughd, place called, 78. 

Alichéd Khin: see Ahmad Khan 8ul- 
tan. 

Alai, mountain range, 168 n.; 405. 

Alaknut tribe: see Arkenut. 

Alaku, fortress called, 7€. 

Alalai-Lutak, in Tibet, 410. 

Alinkud-Kurkluk, story of, in the 
Zafar-Nama, 5. 

Ala-Nor Lake, 80.* 

Ala-ud-Din Ata-ul-Mulk : 

Alé-ud-Din Muhammad, 
Khotan, 291, 298. 

Ali-ud-Din, Sultidn, 432. 

Alemanni, the tribe, Sir I. Howorth 
on, 91* ne. 

Alexander the Great, the princcs of 
Badakhshin deseended from, 107 1. 

Algu (great-grandson of Chingiz), 3-+.* 

Ali, Amir, son of Sayyid Ahmad: see 
Sayyid Ali. 

Ali, Khwitja, Mirza Haidar cutrusted 
to his care, 275. 

Ali, Mirza, 247. 

Ali, of the house of Oktai, 37." 

Ali, a Turfan chief, 104.* 

Ah, Malik of Kashmir, 488, 441. 

Ali Bahadur, Khwaja, 140, 141, 144, 
183-188, 222-225, 251, 309, 315, 317, 
323, 325-6, 350, 358, 368; his death, 
359; appointed Babdé Sultdn’s gover- 
nor, 380. 

Ali Bahddur, Shaikh, 39, 46. 

Ali Barlas, Sultan, 70, 71. 

Ali Darvish, son of Baydzid Jalair, 
43. 

Ali Gharriin, Maulané, 127. 

Alika, son of Amin Darugha, 316, 317. 

Ali Kuchuk, Mirza, 81. 

Ali Kurchi, 309. 

Ali Mirék Barlis Khdén, brother of 
Khwaja Ali Bahadur, 140, 141, 187, 
307, 316, 452. 

Ali Mirzé Begjik, Sultdn, 248, 264. 

Ali Sayyid, 450; put to death, 143. 

Ali Sayyid Gur, 204. 

Ali Sindr, 204. 

Ali Taghdi Mirzé, 136 n, 141-145, 306, 
312, 316, 326, 368; and Aiman 
Khwaja Sultén, 391; in Kashmir, 
438-441, 446; in Kashghar, 449, 
450, 452. 

Alim Shaikh Bahddur, 105, 106. 


oO K 


see Juvaini. 
Imam of 
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Allah Kuli Kukildash, 307. 

Alléh Birdi, 224. 

Almaligh, townlof, 32,* 58*, 364, and a; 
attacked by Kuyuk, 33*; marched 
wrainst by Algu, 34* 5; reservoirs at, 
60*; Friar Nicholas reaches, 117.* 

Almiitu, territory of, invaded by Anur 
Timur, 39, 40; battle of, 182. 

Alti-Shahr, Amirs of, contemporary 
with the Khians of Moghulistan, ts,* 
19*; provinee of, 51*; (Land of the 
Six Cities) the boundaries of the 
province, 53° of*; ruined towns in, 
menfioned by Mirza Haidar, 59*; 
the “six cities’? of, 638,* 6t* > un- 
warlike people of, 65,* 66* +: central 
desert of, 66,* 67*; the Uighurs, 
ancestors of the population of, 92*— 
97* ; the Kalmaks in, 97*; > few 
Moghuls in, 98*; the Dughhit 
Anmirs in power, 99,* LIL*; the 
Kirghiz descend into the lowlands 
of, 124.* 

Altun Artush, village of, 77 n. 

Altuaji (Dulpa), gold miners in Tibet, 
411, 417 n. 

Altyn Tigh, Tibetan highland, 54.* 

Aman Sarbadil, +5. 

Amar Shaikh, Mirza, 468. 

Amasdnji Taishi (son of Isin Trish), 
79; flight to Moghulistan and defeat 
of Yunus Khin, 91. 

Amirs called Kukildash, 52. 

Anirs of Kushuns, 55, 

Amol (Amuya), town of, 170 2. 

Amu River, 211, 234. 

Amuya River, 170 and n., 193. 

Amuyah (or Amol) ford, 36 and w. 

Amyot, Pere; Chinese documents 1e- 
lating to Turfin, 107*-LOO*, 111*. 

Andarkul (Indrakot), fort of, 485, 488. 

Andijin, 75, 180 ., 181 1. ; Mirai Hai- 
dar at, 11*: Moghul attacks on, 68; 
plundered by Mir Karim Bardi, 78 ; 
taken by Istu  Bueha, 81; Yunus 
Khan at, 96, 97; Sultan Almad 
Mirzi and, 119; invaded by Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzd, 131, 132, 144; 
advance of the Uzbee  Sulténs 
against, 133; Rashid Khan marches 
on, 146; quarrels between the sons 
of Omar Shaudkh at, 154, 173: revolt 
of Sultin Aliniad Tambal, 158, 167- 
169; yiven to Jim Beg Sultdn, 169, 
178; Babar Padishal goes to rehef 
of, 175; Mahmud Khiin’s advance 
on, 207; Said WKhian imprisoned at, 
222,224; Said Khin made governor 
of, 225, 242, 247-8, 264: Mirza Abi 
Bakr Jays siege to, aud is defeated 
by Said Khan, 249. 250; tortified by 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzé, 271 > Suid 
Khan returns to, 277: the Uzbeg act 
out aguinst, 280-2; Suyunjuk Khin 
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ndvances on, 2845, 3465 plundered 
by the Kirghiz, 858; Said Khan’s 
second invasion of, 376-7: sve also 
Farghina. 

Andkhud, +4. 

Ankghun, desert plains of, 184. 

Arabs, invasion of Eastern 'Turkistan, 
06.* 

Arawan, place called, 3410 n. 

Arbat, platus of, 340. 

Areaoun CMiehun), Christians called, 
290 n, 

Arduk (Rudok), 106, and vn. 

Arghun tribe, 55 n, 

Arhane, 2+. 


Af Sultan, son of Rashid Sultan, 
122,* 


— Aish, battle at, 127 and 2, 128 n. 


Arish Liir, 8378 and xn. 

Arjimk, the Amirs of Ttarji descended 
from, 51. 

Arkenut CAzkenut), tribe of, 16 1. 

Arlat tribe, 55 .; Mansur Khiin and, 

33. 

Arpa Yiizi, 42, 347. 

Arsilan Kliin, fort destroyed by, 67.7 

Arshad-ud-Din, Mauland, 3, 10, 13, 14, 
127, 872. 

Arshal Atur (Otar), 41. 

Arslin Bizh, plundered, 312. 

Artuch CAitush), village of, 77. 

Artuj CArtush), district of, 295; Said 
Khan at, 304. 

Ashigar (Shizar), distriet of Balti, 
410. 

Ashtar Abdadl: see Suyyid Ali, Amir. 

Asil Pulid, son-in-law of Khwaja Ali 
Bahiidur, 187, 

Askabrak, place in ‘Tibet, 455, 456 1. 

Askirdu, pass of, 405, 

Askiidu (Runk), distriet of Balti, 410 

Aspati (Spiti), 406 and 2. 

Aspera (Agpaith) town in Moghulis- 
fan, 79, SO 2. 

Assassins (Ismaili), a sects of Shiahs, 
218 2. 

Astakbark (or Askdbrak), in Tibet, 
HO, #11; plundered by Mirza 
Jlaidar, 14.* 

Astarabid, battle at, 206. 

Asterhha, 33. 

Ataka Fakir: see Jan Ahmad Ataka. 

Atakum, £7. 

Atal, outlet of Kukeha ‘Tangiz, 366, 

Atalik, the (guardian or tutor), 222 4. 

Ativa (itdwa), £72. 

At Bashi, 12, 46, 30-b2., 821, 377; on- 
campment of, o¥.* 

At Kash River, 406 and n. 

At Kumiis, 378 and n, 

Atu Binn Diashi, 304. 

Atwal, Aray writer, on situation of 
Bilu-Sikun, 363 2. 

Aulia-Atu, town of, 63 n. 
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Auls (or encampments, of the Mogliuls, 
O7T*-59*, 

Avais, Sultan (Vais), 380. 

Avantipur, ruins of temple at, 427 n. 

Ayar Nor, Lake, 53.* 

“a Mir, 241, 308, 313; death of, 
OL), 


Ayub Beyjik, Mir, 261, 2638, 265, | 


280, 

Azaarbaijin, Yunus Khan journeys in, 
Ro, 

Aziz Birdi Aghd, 185, 187, 188, 343, 
34k. 


Band Basu ccurrr, MAULANA, 356. 

Babs Chuchah, 18*, 482. 

Baba Kuldghan, 309. 

Baba Sdrik Marzi, 808, 316, 375, 21, 
$41. 

Bibi Sayyid, 382. 

Baba Sultan, 142, 144, 250, 251, 348, 
368; kept a prisoner by Jani Beg 
Sultan, 140; marries Mirzi Haidiu’s 
sister, 309; his history, 379-383. 

Babijak Khan, son of Sultan Almad 
Khan, 122, 130, 160; Mansur Khiin 
and, 126. 

Bibajak Sultdn, 178, 332; pursued by 
the Kirghiz, 378; forays against by 
Muzi Aba Bakr, 837; proceeds to 
Kusan, 339; surrenders to Mansur 
Khan, 3t0, 313; friendly meeting 
with Satd Khitn, 346-8. 

Babarin Azuk Mirza, 309, 310. 

Babar Kalandar, Mirai (Abdul Kasim 
Baber), 83. 

dibar Padishth (Baber Emperor), the 
first of the Moghuls of India, com- 
pared with Mirai Haidar, 3*; 
contempt for the Moghul race, [*; 
memoirs, written in Turki, 4*; Ins 
gon: sve Humayun. Mirza Uaidar 
related to, 9*; plot against, by 
Haidar’s father, 9*; takes Mirza 
Haidar into his household, 10*; 
defcats the Uzbegs at Hisar, 10*; the 
battle of Ghajdiwan and subsequent 
retreat to Kabul, 10*; threatens 
to support the chief of Badakhshan 
against Sultin Said, 12*; a copy of 
his ‘Memoirs’ in Mirzéi Haidar’s 
possession, 23*; forces of, the Mo- 
ghuls and the Uzbegs against, 57* ; 
ancestors of, were ‘Turks, 78,* 79* ; 
and the TYurah, 22 n.; on the 
Jadah stone, 32 n.; the Shibartu 
Pass, 36 n.; buildings, etc., erected 
by Ulugh Bog at Samarkand, 60 x. ; 
visited by Sultan Said Khan, 131; 
defeats the Uzbeg Sultans, 132; 
Sultin Mahmudad’s nephew, 158, 159; 
his kind treatment of Chin ‘Timur 
Sultin and Yusun Timur Sultan, 
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161; son of Omar Shaikh Mirza, 
154, 155, 156; his birth, 173; gene- 
alogy of, 173; his ‘Memoirs’ and 
other works, 173, L74 2.3; raised tu 
the throne at the age of twelve, 
174; attacks Samarkand 174; de- 
feated by Shahi Beg Khan and sub- 
sequent flight, 175, 196; mects with 
Khusrau Shih, 176; takes Kabul, 
177, 191; welcomes Muhammad 
Husain Kurkan, 196, 199 1; ex- 
pedition into Khordsdan, 197-8; and 
Shih Begum, 200; his sojourn in 
Kabul, 199, 201-204, 263-4, 356; 
battle with Shih Bee near Kan- 
dahar, 202; battle with Abdur Raz- 
mik, 204; cexceutes Hamza Sultin, 
217, reception of Mirza Uaidar at 
Kabul, 228-250; sets out for Kunduz, 
237-8, 267; proceeds against Hisar, 
238, 243. 260-1, 268; Sultan Said 
Khianand, 242; enters city of Samar- 
kand, 216, 250, 268; defeated by 
Ubaid Ullah Khin at Kul Malik, 
260; defeated by the Uzbeg at Ghaj- 
davin, 261; revolt of the Moghul 
Amirs, 261, 357; and Sultan Nasir 
Mirza, 264; obtains help from Shah 
Ismail, 281; Daulat Sultan Khanim 
joins, 351; marches upon Kandahidr, 
357; proceeds to Hindustan, 357, 
387; defeats Ibrahim, the Aoghdan 
Sultan, 3857-8; gives Rulitak to 
Biba Sultan, J8t; his two sons, 
387; sends Sulaiman Shah Mirzs to 
Badakhshian, 358, 389; defeats Rana 
Sinew at Kanwa, 102; marches 
against Chitur, 402; his death, 402 ; 
and the town of Bhira, 406 n.3 sends 
Said Khan to Andijin, 447; expedi- 
tion against Perhdalah, £80 n.; and 
the throne of Samarkand, 48£; the 
provinee of Sind, 484 2: see also 
Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad. 

Baber Emperor: see Baébar Pidishah. 

Baber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ by Erskine, 173; on 
the ‘ Dispersion of the Lrizan,’ 73 n. ; 
and Yangi, 79 n., 86 7.3; and Yunus 
Khiin, 85 ».; the battle of Tika- 
Sakaratku, 97 n2.; and Kattor, a 
division of MKafiristan, 104 .; the 
tribe of Jagirik, 165 ».; description 
of his father’s death in, 174 2.; his 
battles with the Uzbeg Sultans 
wanting in, 245 2-248 n.; other 
gaps in, 247 n, 248 n.: see also 
Erskine. 

Babdighin (Babd& Kurkén) Amir, 
204. 

Babis, the, in Persia, 69 n. 

Babrika Mirzé, 316. 

Babulai, son of Tbrthim, 91. 

Badakhshiu (Darazukhan),: 103, 111; 
province of, 10,* 24* ; Sultin Said’s 
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cainpaign against, 12,* 135; Mirzi 
Huidar winters in, 16*; overrun by 
foreign troops, 65*; Karluks in, at 
the present day, 19 n.; return of 
Husain and ‘Timur to, 23, 2+; Sikan- 
dar in, 107 and n.; subjugated by 
Khusrau Shih, 130, 163: the Uzbeg 
army and, 203; claimed by Shith 
Begum, 203; Mirai Khin’s reign 
over, 203, 219-221; Shah Razi-ud- 
Din in, 217, 219; the Mualihida in 
hill districts of, 218 no: capital of: 
sce Kala-Zafar; escape of Sultin Said 
to, 226; Mirza Haidar at, 221, 227-— 
28, 167; Mirzi Abi Bakr sends an 
army ta, 20-4; Kushluk captured in, 
2902; Mir Vali and, 320; Bustangir 
Mirza flees to, 330; upper districts 
of, subdued by Mirzi Aba Bakr, 
303; Said Khiin and, 354,355; Baba 
Sultin flees to, 380, 881: Said 
Khan’s second expedition into, v87- 
090; Sulaiman Shih Mirzai’s reign 
in, O89. 

Badi-ul-Jamial Khanim, 453. 

Bidi-uz-Zamin, son of Mirza Saltan 
Husain, 164, 195, 196. 

Baigh-i-Zighdan, garden at Herat, 83. 

Bighdn, kills Maulana Kara Tagh, 
463. 

Bagh Navin, village called, 438. 

Bagh Yasdr Oghlain, 165. 

Bahdrlu tribe, 214 n. 

Bahauddin, Khwija, 67. 

Bahid-ul-Hakk, Khwaja, 396. 

Bahrimegalla, 488. 

Bahram Chiu, of Balti, 422. 

Bahrim Jaldir, Amir, 26, 30, 41; re- 
volt of, 44, 45. 

Bahrika Mirzi, 306, 4-44. 

Bahrin, tribe of, 183-185, 316. 

Bai, 75 ; raids into, by Mir Jabar Birdi, 
124; Babdijak Sultan and, 26 ; 
Bibijik Sultiu im, 382; forays 
against, by Mirza Aba Bakr, 337. 

Bai Gul (Oikul) near Aksu, 12. 

Biisanghar Mirai, 119, 154; Khusrau 
Shih and, 163, 174, 203 2. 

Baitik, village of, 42. 

Bai Tisha, 309. 

Bai-ya-dsi, Prince of Hami, 105.* 

Bajwira (Bajiora), city of, 405 and u., 
406 n, 

Bajwara, River of, 406 and w. 

Bakdbulung, 72. 

Bakar, 357. 

Bakhulan, Rivers called, 72 1. 

Bakhsh, Mr. Maula, on the Kard winds, 
491, 492. 

Bakhtimulk Aghé, wife of Prince 
Jahangir, 48, 

Baki Chaghaniani, 165 ., 177 and n. 

Baki Nila Furush, 177. 

Baklén (Baghlan), plain of, 37, 175. 


liter, 


Baklata, place in Kashinir, £37. 

Balisaghun, city of, 58,* 287 n., 289 ; 
eaptured by Yeliu Taishi, 94.* 

Ba-la-ma-rh, a chief of Turfin, 103.* 

Bila-Sikun (hin Biligh), city of, 
361 and n.; 362-4. 

Balghaji, 70. 

Balish, a, 256 7. 

Balkish, Lake, 53.* 

Balkh, 36; conquered by Sultin Abu 
Said, SL u.: besieged by Shaht Beg, 
16, 165, 167, 204-5. 

Balti, mountain range, £05. 

Balti (Baltistan), invaded by Mirai 
Haidar, 13,* 11* ; again in 1548, 21%; 
province of Tibet, 410; Said) Khan 
in, 121, #22; Mirza Haidar in, 461, 
462, 

Balti, tribe of Baltistan , Little Tibet), 
$2*; Balli, tribe of, 82,* 83";  pro- 
vince of, L35n.; holy war against, 
by Sulftin Said Khan, 136. 

Balur (Bolor),: country of, [35 a2; in- 
vaded by Mirzi Haidar and Rashid 
Sultin, 1412, 384-386; Mirza Abi 
Bakrand, 251; Mir Vili takes, 520. 

Baluristin, province of, 380 1., 386. 

Bandagiin Koka, attack on the province 
of Kishtawar, 21.* 

Bandagi Hazrat Khwaja, 378: 
Nura, Khwaja 

Bandagi Khwaja Tajuddin, 127. 

Bandagi Maulavi Jami, 396. 

Bangila, 406, #10, tll; attacked by 
Kmperor Humayun, +70. 

Bangi: sce Pir Muhammad Barlis. 

Banilial, district of, 21.* 

Barak Khan, father of Davia Khan, 5; 
his tomb, 299, 300. 

Béiramula, Mirzi Haidar killed near, 
vy ay 

Baranduk Khin, 82, 
272 0. 

Biran Talish, Ainir, 373. 

Barat Khwaja Kukildash, 19. 

Birin, tribe of, 79. 

Baris Kiun (Barskun Pass), 300 und wv. 

Barka Yaséyal, 309. 

Barkha, post station in Tibet, 156 0. 

Barki (or Yarki), family of, 307. 

Barlis tribe, 55 2, 146; Timur, a 
member of, 3.* 

Barlis, family of, dispute with Amir 
Diim Ali, 306-7. 

Barming, place in Tibet, to-4, £56 2. 

Bar Mazid Mankish, 309. 

Barnig (Virnig), district called, 427. 

Barskun Pass, 350 1. 

Bashgirds, the, 88.* 

Batu, son of Juji; dominion of, 30* ; 
and the province of 'Turkistan, 34.* 

Baush Sultdn, 453. 

Bayan Sulduz, Amir, 19, 22. 

Bayan Timur, 10. 
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Biydzid Jaldir, Amir, 16, 18, 19, 31. 

Béyazid, Shaikh, 130, 159, 167; throws 
Said Khin into prison, 178, 47. 

Biyazid (Babdéghén) Amir, 294 n. 

Baz-Shirak, 310. 

Beale, Mr, on Khwaja Bahduddin, 
67 n.; on Sayyid Ali Hamadani, 
433 n. 

Beam in the monastery of Shaikh 
Habib, 30+. 

Beg Abdullah, chief of the province 
of Hami, 124* n. 

Begjik, Amir, taken prisoner by Amir 
Timur, 28. 

Begjik, merchant named, 9. 

ae of the tribe of Kdnkali, 16, 
22. 

Begjik, family of, 308; dispute with 
the family of Jarés, 308-9, 

Beg Kuli Makrit, 309, 326. 

jee Muhammad Mir, 241, 27, 308, 
316, 325, 327, 351. 

icHew, Surg.-Genl. W. H.,° History of 
Eastern ‘Turkistan, largely drawn 
from the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, vii. on 
Uch Burhin, 12 n.; on the column 
of Ak’sumé, 49 no; on Inighu, 
50n.; ten privileges granted to an- 
cestors of Amir Khuddidid by Chin- 
viz Khin, 54 2., 55 n.; on the cities 
of Kastern ‘Turkistan, 51* 2.3) on 
Tish-Rabdt, 59 2; on towns buried 
by moving sands, 67,* 68*; on 
Buruj Oghhin, 92 2.; on the tombs 
of the Khwajas, 125* ; on small re- 
sidue of Moghuls still existing In 
astern Turkistan, 127*; on Man- 
lik, 72.; on ruins of ancient towns 
in Eastern Turkistun, Il. 12 7.; 
on the word Tupehdk, 260 .; on 
the Llak Khins, 287 2.; on the 
name of Bibdighin, 204 n.; on 
dam-giri, 413 n. 

sendall, Professor, on Jndna-Kasyapa, 
415.0; on the Jdtalas, 416 n. 

Bengal, Humayun defeated by Shir 
Shah Sur, 16.* 

Bernier, Freneh traveller on island of 
Lanka, £29 1. 

Bhaniyar, ruins of temple at, 427 v. 

Bhira, town of, 406 and x. 

Bhirbal, district of, 22.* 

Bids River, the, 481. 

Bidakan, £61. 

Biddulph, Col. J., on Kature, the 
rulers of Chittal, 104 2.; on load- 
carrying sheep, 408 2. 

Biljavin, 24. 

Biloch frontier, the; use of the word 
Turk on, 90.* 

Biluchi, Sir H. Yule and, 77.* 

Bilur (or Bolor) hill country, invasion 
of, 12*: see also Baluy. 


Binakat (Shahrukhia), 289 2. 


sO! 


Birildsh, brother of Tahir Khin, 82. 

Birkeh-i-Ghurian, 41. 

Bish Baligh, territory of, 288. 

Bishbdlik (or Bishbdligh), city or ‘town’ 
of, 58*; its situation, 62%*; the 
Chinese and the name of, 61*; (the 
Five Towns) the Toghuz Uighurs 
of, 93%; (the modern Urumtsi) 100.* 

Bish Ka Mirza, 307, 316. 

Bishkand, battle at, 266. 

Blochmann, Professor, 89* ; and privi- 
leges granted by Chingiz Khan to 
ancestors of Amir Khuddiddd, 54 2., 
DO nh. 

Bogdo-Ula Mountain, 
Shan, 112.* 

Bokhara, Mirzi Haidar carried off to, 
9*; taken hy Baber, 10*; seized by 
the Uzbegs, 10*; in 1252, Chaghatai 
and, 31*; death of Borik at, 35*; 
plundered and burnt by Abikia, 36% ; 
wars in, 15+; conquered by Shihi 
Bee Khan, 158, 166; ruled by Ubaid 
Ullah Khan, 206n., 207; the Uzbeg 
driven out of, by Emperor Babar, 
245; marehed against by Ubnaid 
Ullah Khin, 259, 260; during reign 
of Ubaid Ullah Khitn, 283, 

Boldai, tribe of, 23. 

Bolor : see Balur. 

Borak (or Barik), great-grandson of 
Chaghatai, 34* ; invades Khorasan, 
35*; death at Bokhara, 35.* 

Bower, Capt. Hamilton, bireh-bark 
MSs. found near Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 
124* ; on the wild yak, 302 n. 

Bretschneider, Dr, translation of the 
history of the Ming dynasty; on 
the Moghul Khins, 41*-46"; on 
the ancient kingdoms of Karashahr 
and Kuchar, 62*; ancient Taraz, 63 7.5 
the River Ili, 66 n.; the work of Arab 
Shah, 79 ».; on the history of Turfin, 
102*-106,* 113; on the Khans of 
Vighuristin, 123,* 124*: on the 
Sarigh Uighur, 9 .; Chinese names 
for Lake Lob, 12 n.; on the Kingali 
tribe, 16 .; on the Karluk tribe, 
19 n.; on the Kara Khitai capital, 
1I53n.; onthe title Fuma, 278 n.; on 
Ubaira-Subaira, 282 n.; on the Tak 
Khiins, 287 ».; the River Jinuj, 
289 n.; the Tie-Sie (Tarsa), 290 2. ; 
on Chang-ba-la (Jim Biligh), 291 n. ; 
on country of the Yellow Uighurs, 
349 n, 

“ Bridge of Stone,” the, 24 and n., 25. 

Briggs, Gen., and Firishta’s version of 
Mirzé Haidar’s death, 22.* 

British and Foreign Bible Socicty : 
copies of the Tarikh-i-Rashidt in 
possession of, 1X., X. 

British Museum: Erskine’s partial 
translation of the Tarikh-i-Rashidt, 


in the Man 
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in, v.. vi. Xi-3 Copy of the Tarihh- 
@-Rashidé at, 1d. 

Buddhists, the, known as Tarsi, 96*; 
Uighuristin, centres of the, in 
Middle Ages, 113.* 

Bugha WKhin (Afrisidb the Turk), 286, 
287 n.; Bila-Sakun built by, 362 n. 

Bugham Issigh-Kul, 50. 

Builagh Khan, son of Uyak Sultan, 
lol. 

Bu Kutlugh, Amir ‘Timur’s private 
secretary, 46, 17. 

Bulsji Dughlat, Amir, 7,* 26,* 118%, 
3s, Si n.; sends after Manlik and 
her child, 6, 7; his territory, 7; sur- 
name of, 9; nine privileges granted 
to by Tughluk Timur, 23, 55; intro- 
duces Islam, 153. 

Bulésh (Tulash) Khan, 273. 

Burs, in Tibet, £10. 

Burhan-ud-Din Kily, Shaikh, +6. 

Bur hdpd, a Nubra chief, £18. 

Burnj Oghliu, son of Abulkhair Khiin, 
92; his murder by Yunus Khiin, 92, 
93, 116, 

Bustingir Mirzd, 330. 

Buya, 179. 

Buyan Kuli, servant of Yunus Khin, 
87. 

Buyun Pir Hasan, 231. 

Buzana, son-in-law of Khwaja Ali Ba- 
haidur, 187, 

Buz-ghala Khina (the Tron Gate), 20 n. 


JAILAC (KIYAK), 288 1. 

Camels in the desert of Khotan, 205, 
301, 301 2.3; hunted by Vais hin, 
67. 

Caraonas (the Chachatais), Mareo Polo 
on, 77*. 

Carpini, Plano, traveller in Asia, 117%, 
119*; account of the Gighurs in the 
Middle Aves, 96%, 

Cathay : see China. 

Central Asia; Mongol rule during 
days of Chingiz, 115*; impenctrable 
to uropean travellers then, blo! - 
118.* 

Chidir Kul, Rabit (rest house) at, 58, 
346. 

Chign, Amir, 29, 82. 

Chaghaniin, country off 177 1, 

Chavhatar Wham (Chingiv’s second 
son), dominion of, 30%: as a gover- 
nor, 31*; his capital, 22* ; death of, 
32,* 33% 5 and the province of Uig- 
huristan, 100*; kingdom of, 293; 
the Dughlit army given to, 294. 

Chaghatar Khins; western branch of 
the line of, 49*; gencalogieal table 
of the house of, facing p. 49%. 

Chaghatai, otherwise ‘the Moghuls of 
India,’ 2,* 3*; braneh of the Mongol 
dynasty, history of, as recorded in 


Trader. 


the Tarihkh-i- Rashidi, 28,* 29*; other 
historians and the, 28,* 29*; the 
line of, 28*-£9* ; subordinate princes 
of, styled Ahan, 30* n.; division of 
the realm of, 37*; declining power 
of the Kins, 39*; two separate 
lines of Khans established, 40* ; call 


the Moghuls Jutah, 75*; called 
Karawinis by the Moghuls, in 


return, 76*; Khwaja Sharif and, 
76; a branch of the Moghuls, 148; 
at enmity with the Moghuls, 172; 
and name of Babar Padishih, 178 ; 
overthrown by Shahi Beg Khan, 
201, 206; part of Said Khiin’s army, 
305; in India: Mirza Haidar’s ser- 
vices transferred to, 12*; their re- 
treat after the battle of Kanauj, 17,* 
[8,* 176, 477; their flieht to Lahur 
477 -480. 

Chak, family of, in Kashmir, 482 2. 

Chakui Barhis, 26. 

Chilish (Jialish) town of, 99,* 100* ; 
provinee of, 102*; Benedict Goes 
and, 122*; Kabak Sultan Ovchlin 
taken to, 90. 

Chialish (Karashahr), 125; 0 Mansur 
Khiin’s expeditions into, 128, 131: 
sce also Karashahr, 

Chalish, tribe of, 51. 

Chialish-Turfin : see Uighuristan, pro- 
vince of. 

Champa, inhabitants of Tibet, £07 and 
n., 408-410. 

Champa, people of Tibet, phindered 
by Mirza Haidar, 45£ 

Chandtk Bulak, 15. 

Chang Chun, Chinese traveller, and 
Bo-lu-dji (Bulayp ANimir), 6 a3 the 
Taoist monk, passage of the * Tron 
Grate,” 20 1. 

Chang-tan, or the Northern Plain of 
Tibet, 136 n. 

Chany-Te. the Chinese traveller, 60 2.5 
and the Palka detile, 200 a. 

Chapaur, son of Kraidu, 35*; sueceeds 
to WKhenate, 364; battles against 
Dava, $67; attaeks Kabak, 37*. 

Charchan(d), 52. 

Charehiin River, 406. 

Chargalik, villawe, 12 n. 

Chiartara, the Gastramenat), E39 a, 

Chharaehi, oo. 

Charun Chalik, battleat, 125, 131, 139, 
ebeD T. 

Chausa (Chapa Giiit) Mmperor Huimid- 
yun defeated at, 470 and v., #71. 

Chekadalik, town of, 26. 

Chi-gu, the city of, 79 n. 

Chintb River, 406. 

China, tribute paid to, by the Khéans 
of Moghulistan ond the Dughlit 
Atnirs, 63*; the Mongols still called 
‘Tatars in, 88* ; Turféin sends tribute 
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to, 103,* 107*; expeditions of, to re- 
cover Elami, 104,* 105*; counterfeit 
tribute missions to, 109*-111*; 
Mongol rule during days of Chingiz, 
115*; known as Khitai or Cathay, 
152 2 

Chinese and the name of Bishbdlik, 
61,* 62*; the Khins of Kao-Chang 
and the, 04*; ingots of silver (Yuan- 
pao), 256 n. 

Chincse annals of the Sung and Yuan 
dynasties, on the town of Kira- 
Khoja, 100.* 

Chinese chronicles of the Ming 
dynasty (Ming Ski), on the history 
of 'Turfan, 102,* 108,* 113*: see also 
LBretsehineider, Dr. 

Chingiz Khin assigns his dominions to 
his four sons, 29*-31*; and Moghul- 
istan, 58,* 734; and Bishbalik, 62*; 
partition of the empire of, LOO*; puts 
Hifiz-ud-Din to death, 10; the ‘ Iron 
Gates’ at the time of, 20 n.; leval 
eode of the Mongols instituted he 
22n.; nine privileges granted by, 
23* ; seven privileges granted to the 
ancestors of Amir Khuddidaid, 54, 
do; date of his death, 56 1.; the 
Turah of, 70; divides kingdom 
among his four sons, L48, 293-4; 
history of his ancestors and = de- 
scondants: see Ulus Arbaa; and the 
Kara-Khitai, 153 2.3 and Tai Yang 
Khin, 287; Khwiarizm Shah and, 
288; sends an army to capture 
Kushluk, 292; subjugates the whole 
of Kashghar, 293; and Tangut, 360, 
3bLn.; his father: see 'Timuichi; 
his second son: seo Chaghatal. 

Chin Suti, 20-4. 

Chin Timur Sultsin, son of Sultan 
Aumad Khan, 161. 

Chirdgh-Kush, the word, 218 n, 219, 
221. 

Chir River, battle of the, L16, 118, 

Chitral, invasions of, during reigns of 
Abii Bakr and Sultan Said, 65*; 
rulers of (Shah Katur), 104 2.; 
known by the name of Pialor, 385 1. 

Chitur, Emperor Buibar takes, 402. 

Chuan Yuan, Chinese travellers, and 
the Zungars, 97* n. 

Chu, town of, 6, 

(hu River, 50 n. ; 
eapital on, 152 2. 

Chu, the, officials in Balti, 422 n. 

Chunik, 357. 

Churchi, the, 88.* 

Citadel at Yiarkand, built by Abd 
Bakr, 296-7; at Kaishghar, 304. 

Jities, sand buried, 295. 

Ckaranut (Ckurulis): see Kurénas. 

Clavijo, Ruy Gonzalez, 118* ; on the 
Kulugha Pass, 20 1. 


the Kara-Khitai 
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Coins: of Naézuk Shah, 20* w.; of 
Kashmir, struck in Humayun’s name, 
24*; ancient Greek, obtained by Sir 
D. Forsyth from a submerged town, 
70*; Shah Rukh’s, ‘Gurkhan’ on, 
279 n.; of Kashmir, Mr. Rodgers 
on, 434 n., 487-491; brought to Said 
Khan by Mirza Haidar, 443. 

Colebrooke, Mr., and the Muldhida, 
218 n. 

Cowell, Prof., copy of the Turtkh-i- 
Rashid? in possession of, ix. 

Croix, Petis de la, translation of the 
Zufur-Ndma, xiii, 85 n.; on the 
niume Jatah, 75*; on the legal code 
of the Mongols, 22 n.; on Arhang, 
YE we; and Sali-Sarai, 24 2; on 
the Kerranai (trumpet), 34 .; on 
Faryaib (Otrar) 11 n.; and Wat, 
45 no; number of Amir Timur’s ex- 
peditions against the Moghuls, 48 2: 
see lso Zufar-Nama. 

Cultivation in Kashmir, 423. 

Cunninghain, Gen. A., on the town of 
Bhira, 406 2.3 on the Champa sheep 
traders, 407 n.; and Maryul, £10 n. ; 
on Chu, $22 n.; and Kos, 42-4 2.; 
on the temples of Kashmir, 427 1; 
and the Indus at Uch, 431 2., £32 2. 

Cunningham, Capt. J. Davey, and 
Aoriwar Sing, 458 2. 


Daim Aut, Amir, 241, 247, 271, 306, 
307, 316, 325, 327, 421; campaign 
in Kashmir, 438 4-41. 

Dam-ygiri (Ys), the, in Tibet, 273 2, 
412 and oe, 413 and n.: Sultin Said 
IKhiin’s death from, 137 and n., 446. 

Dina Wukilddsh, Shih, 3810; Aba 
Bakr’s treatment of, 321. 

Dandiina (Sind) River, 31. 

Danel, fort of, +89. 

Danibeg, the Georgian traveller, and 
dust showers, 69% n. 

Dinishmanjah, of the house of Oktai, 
ay hu 

“Dir al Ishim” (the Seat of Isl), 
D2. 

Darazukhin, 351: see Badakhshan. 

Darband-i-Ahanin (Iron Gate), pass of, 
20 n., 21 2., 179, 245. 

Darugha, Amir, 316, 321. 

Darugha, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Darvish Muhammad Kari Tigh, Man- 
lind, 160, 463. 

Dishmand, messenger named, +6. 

Dasht-i-Khizr, given to Juji Khan, 
293. 

Dasht-i-Kipchik, subdued by Kasim 
Khan, 207; Abulkhair Khan in, 92; 
given to Juji Khan, 293 ; Kasim 
Khan rulcr of the, 82, 133, 273; the 
Uzbeg Kazék leave the, 135; Baran- 
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duk Khan in power, 154, 163; Abul- 
khaiv Khan master of, 272. 

Dasht-i-Kulak, 267. 

Daud Khwaja, Amir, 31, 36. 

Daulat Nigidir Khanim, wife of Muham- 
mad Haidar Mirza, 88. 

Daulat Shah, 28. 

Daulat Sultau Khanim, 108, 118, 196, 
356; married to Timur Sultan, 160 ; 
daughter of Yunus Khan, 351-2. 

Daulat Sultén Sakanj, marries Va‘s 
Khan, 64. 

Dava (son of Borak), reign of, 35,* 36* ; 
his battles with Chapdr, 36*; death 
of, 36.* 

Davé Khén Padishth (Davi Sahan), 
tomb of, 299, 300. 

Dazik Bulbul, place called, 29. 

DPeguignes, work of; on the house of 
Chaghatai, 28*; on the legal code of 
the Mongols, 22 n. 

Delhi, sacked by Daya, 36*; Moghuls 
still living in neighbourhood of, 128° ; 
captured by Hindal Mirzd, 470, 471; 
retaken by Kamran Mirzi, 471. 

Desert (or ‘steppe’) in Moghulistan, 
55*; central, of Alti-Shahr, 66,* 67%. 

Deserts to the east and south of Nash- 
ghar and Khotan, 295. 

Desideri, Jesuit missionary, on Tibet, 
135 40. 

Digur Pass, 445 1. 

Dih Bazar, village of Khatldn, 219. 

Dilshad Agha, Princess, 42; her mar- 
riage with Aanir Timur, 43. 

Div Sar, district of Kashinir, 428 and uw. 

Dovras, expedition to ‘Tibet, under 
Zoriwar Sing, in 1841, 458 n., 461 x. 


1/Ohsson, work of, and the house of 


Chaghatai, 28*; on the inhabitants 
of Moghulistan, 73*; and the name 
Tatar, 84* n., S5*; and the Chin- 
budje, 289 n.; Christians and Budd- 
hist monks, 200 n.; on city of Bila- 
Sikun, 362 7. 

Dowson, Prof., 87* n.3 episcde of the 
battle of Kanauj translated from 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, viii. 

Dowaira, fortress of, 79 n. 

Drokpa, the, 409 n. 

Dughlit tribe; Mirai Haidar a mem- 
ber of, 3*; mixed with Turki tribes, 
4*; the Amirsof Eastern Turkistan, 
7*, 39* > the latter provinee given to 
the house of, 33* ; gencalogical table 
of the Amirs of, 50*; Manedlii 
Suyah under administration of, 75; 
given to Chaghatei Khan, 294; 
commanded by Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirza at siege of Kashghur, 305, 306. 

Dughlat Amirs; pay tribute to China, 
63*; in power in Alti-Shahr, 99*; 
entrusted with the province of 
“ Mangalai Suyah,” 100*. 
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Dukhtui, family of the, 306, 307 

Dukhtui Shariwal, Amir, 6, 7. 

Dulin, 183. 

Duldi tribe, 55 2. 

Dulpa (Dukpa), tribe of Champa called, 
409 and n., 411, £12 n., £17. 

Dust Ali Chulak, 224. 

Dust Muhammad Khén, son of Isin 
Bugha Khan, Khanship of, 88-90 ; 
his death, 91,98; marries the widow 
of Saniz Mirzi, 99, 102; bis great 
stature, 99; Abé Békr pays respects 
to, 252. 

Dust Nasir, Amir, 260. 


Warir’s ‘Philology of the English 
Tongue,’ 91.* 

Ebi Nor, Lake, 53.* 

Ebuskun, Chaghatai’s widow, 33 * 

EHleuths, the, 97* 1. 

Elliot’s ‘History of India; extract 
from the Varthh-i-Rashidi in, vill. 
Ellis, Mr. uA. G., and the term Tajik, 

90.* 

Enewampments of the Moghuls: see Aul. 

Enigmas, introduced by Maulini 
Sharaf-ud-Din Yazdi, 84. 

Erdmann, Dr, on the Kurdnas tribe 
(Ckaranut), 76,* 77*; the Mongol 
originally connceted with the Turk, 
78* not and Rashid-ud-Din’s list of 
Mongol tribes, 16.; on the title 
Kurksni, 278 2., 270 2, 

Erskine, Mr. W., the historian, 2,* 
89*; his partial translation of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, v.. vi. xi, £® n., 
479 no; Mirza Efaidar wounded at 
Fattehpur Sikri, 17* date of the 
recovery of Kabul by Humayun, 
20%; on Mirai Hetdiar’s personal 
characteristics, 26%; History of India, 
information regarding the Chaghatal, 
29*; and Manlik (Manselik), 7 n.; 
on the Jatah stone, 32 2., 332.5 the 
Turah of the Mochul tribes, 222; 
aud iit, $.; the twelve privileges 
vranted by Chingiz Khin to the 
aneestors of Amir Khuddiddad, 54, 
592; the chief computers of the 
astronomical tables (Zik Kurkin), 
On, GOn.: on Shir Kuli, 60; 
wd Masikhi (Yangi), 79 2., 80m. ; 
on Muhammad Haidar Mirza’s rule, 
98n.; Shahi Beg und the siege 
of Kelat, 192 n.: on Mirai Sultan 
HLusain, 193; on Stvi (Sibi), 
202n; on Shahrukhi coin, 202 n,; 
on the word Sarddr, 203 n.; on the 
Kizil-bdsh, 214.n.; History of India, 
the Emperor Babar and Shah 
Inmail, 216 7., 247; on the gaz 
(measure), 256 n.; the Kazék and 
their Sultans, 272 2. 

Krskine’s History of India under the 
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Moghula; extracts and comments of, 
the Turtkh-?-Rashidi, vi., vii.: and 
the succession of the Moghul Khins 
from the time of Isén Bughé, 40*- 
47." 

European travellers; Central Asia im- 
penetrable to, during the period of 
Mirzé Haidar’s history, 116*-118.* 

Excavations (Kizik), by Mirzé Aba 
Bakr, 255 n., 256-7, 296. 


Faxkurouppin, Khwaja, a merchant, 76, 
77. 

Fakir Ali, 387. 

fakih ibn Bakr, tomb of, in Kishghar, 
301. 

Famine in Hisar, 262. 

Farah, Muhammad Husain Kurksdn in, 
201, 205-6 

Parghina, 8 1,9. a possession of the 
Khiains of Mochulistan, 52*; [sin 
Bugha WKhin’s ineursion, 85;  pro- 
vince of 87 a3 capital of: see Akhsi; 
Sultin Ahmad = Mirzi and, 10; 
taken by Shihi Beg, 130; Mirzi 
Abn Bakr’s advance on, 132; raided 
by Muhammad Kirghiz, 134;  at- 
tack and conquest of, by Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzi, lt0, 280-41; 
quarrels and disputes between the 
sons Of Mirai Omar Shaikh Kurkin, 
lot, 173; Abdi Bakr and, 248- see 
iso Andijin; provinee of Said Khan 
and, 276, 28 £-6; joined on to Maviird- 
un-Nahr, 282; Mir Vali and, 320; 
plundered by the Kirghiz, 367. 

Farhad Aberdi, 32, 34. 

Fars, Yunus Khan journeys in, 85. 

Faryab (Fardib), +4 

Fattehpur Sikri, Plumayun shot at, 
17* ne. 

Fatwi, Mirza Abi Bakr’s use of, 258-9. 

Ferebr (Farab), 170 x. 

Fergusson, Mr., on the Martand temple, 
427 n. 

Wikh-i-Ahacat, book eclebrated in Kash- 
mir, £35, 136. 

Finukand (Shahrukhia), 289 and n. 

Virishta, the historian, 10,* 29,* 246 x, 
247 n.; on the Nidzi tribe of Af- 
ghans, 21,* 22*; on the death of 
Mirza Haidar, 22*; on the Sultans 


of Kashmir, 483 2.; account of Mirza | 


Haidar’s invasion of Kashwmir, 441 n., 


442n.; on Kimrin Mirza’s behaviour » 


14o Mirai Haidar, 474 2.; on Indra- 
kot, 485 n».; history translated by 
C. J. Rodgers, 487, 

Firmiin, country of, 42. 

‘Hive Cities’ (Bishbalik), 61,* 62* n. 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, and towns buried 


by moving sands, 67*; on sand- . 


buried towns of Lob and Katak, 


11 n., 127.; on ancient Greek coins | 
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obtained from a submerged town, 
70*; mission to Kashghar in 1873, 
vii., 408. 

Fort built on Tuman River by Aba 
Bakr, 285-6. 

Fort at Yarkand, built by Abé Bakr, 
296-7. 

Fraser, Mr. James, on Faridb, 44 n.; 
on the Kizilbish, 214 n. 

Fruit, in the provinces of Kashghar 
and Khotan, 303. 

Fu-ma, the title, 278 n. 


GFABELENTZ, Professor von der, and the 
Hazdras, 80*. 

Gadai Mirzi, 307. 

Gadi Piri, 226. 

(sakars, tribe of, 479 2.. 480 a2. 

Gang (Ganges) River, 406. 

Granges, battle of, at Kananj, 471-477. 

Gauhar Shah Begum, 193. 

Gauhar Shid Agha, wife of Shah Rukh, 
83 on. 

Gaz Qucasure), 256 2., 286 2., £26 2. 

Geta, the word: see * Jatah,’ 

Ghajdavin, fort of, 261, 270; battle of, 
10,* 281. 

Ghar-biligh : see Bula-Sakun. 

Ghar-balik : see Kara Khitai, 

Ghayyds-nd-Din : see Barak Khin. 

Ghazna, 356, 357; Sultin Nasir Mirza, 
governor of, 264. 

Ghazni, taken by Dava, 36*; Jahangir 
Mirai in, 196. 

Ghits-ud-Din Jamshidi, Maulina, 60 n. 

Ghor Khar (wild uss), 317 1. 

Ghund, a district of Badakhshin, 353. 

Ghauri, hills of, Babar Pidishah’s flight 
to, 175, 176. 

Ghuri Barlis, Mir, 119, 241, 247, 271, 
452; death of, 280. 

Girai Khiin, 272 n. 

Gmelin, the Russian savant, and the 
Mongol 1ace in gencral, 81.* 

Goes, Benedict (Portuguese mission- 
ary), travels of, in China, 1603-4, 
109,* 111,* 122,* 1234 

Golib Sing, the Dogra Rajah of 
Kashmir, £58 n. 

Gold mines in the Champa districts of 
Tibct, £09 ., 411, £12 and x, 

Grigorieff, Prof., uses the Turihh-i- 
Rashidi, viii.; on the name Mongol 
(or Mogol), 74* n.; on the Kalméks, 
Sa 

Grijmailo, the Russian traveller, 113.* 

Guga (Gugeh), district of Tibet, 406 
and n., £10 and n., 456-8, 457 n.; fort 
and villages in, $11, 412. 


Gujardit (Gujardb), 25. 


Gujrat, invaded by Emperor Humayun, 
470. 

Gulak, 24. 

Gul Bigh, palace of, 346. 
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Guli-zindan, village called, 24 2. 
Gulja Bishi, 304 2. 
Gurgan (Gaur Khan): see Kurkdni. 


Gur Khan, 288-291; takes Bala-Sahkun, 


363. 

Guzida, the, 293. 

Guzral, captured by Kmperor Humi- 
yun, 402. 


Hapis, SHarki, 194; tomb = of, in 
Kishehar, 301, 304. 

Habib Ullah, Khwaja, 216, 217. 

Habiba Sultin Khinish, 140, 192, 207, 
268. 

Hffiz, brother of Mir Kambar, 307. 

“Hifiz Magas-i-sag,” Mansur Khin’s 
reader, 128, 129 n. 

Hitiz Miram, 207, 209. 

Hafiz-ud-Din, 245; put to death, 10 

Halt Deh: see Yatikand. 

Haft Ihlim, the, 120,* 121.* 

Haidar Andarkhudi, Amir, 30. 

Haidar Kharsuz, Maulana, 223. 

Haidar Mirza (author’s grandfather) 
sends Amir Abdul Kudus against 
Mirai Abt Bakr, 103; battles with 
Yunus Khiin against Mirai Aba 
Bakr, 10t-107;  differenee with 
Yunus Whin at Aksu, 109-111; 
uttucks Abi Bakr Mirzd and is taken 
prisoner, 111, 112; waits on Yunus 
Khin on his dei ath-bed, 115: see alzo 
Muhammad Haidar Mirza 

Tlaidar, Mirzii, only historian of 
the Mowhuls, . XV., 1,* 2*; com- 


pared with faber a member of, 


the Dughlit tribe, 3*; language of, 
4”; the Turilh- i-Rashidi, summary 
of, 4*-27* ; full name and designa- 
tion, 8*; birth and de-cent, 9%; 
early life, 9*; enters Emperor 
Baber’s household, lu*; follows 
Sultin Ahmad (his uncle) — to 
Andijin, 11*; enters the serviee of 
Sultan Said, 11,* 12,* 25*: transfers 
his services to the Chaghatais in 
{udia, 12*; invades the Balur lull 
country, 12*; campaign against 
Badakhoban, 12*; invasion of Ladak, 
Kashmir and Baltistan, 13+; starts 
to destroy the great temple at Lassa, 
14" 5 returns to Ladak, 15*; winters 
at Badakhshin, 16%: appointed 
(rovernor of the Punjab 1538, 16* ; 
an adherent of Humayun, 17* > at 
the battle of Kanauj, 17*; wounded 
at Pattehpur Sikri, 17* 2.3 invasion 
wn adininistration of Kashmir, 17*- 
20*; invasion of Ladak in 1543, 20": 
ultacks WKishtawdr and other pro- 
vinces in 1548, 21*: on the Nisizi 
tribe of Afghans, : 2L*; his death, 
2272 ostimate of his character by 
various historians, 22*-27' ; lustury 


a ees Se 


of the Dughhit Amirs, $9* ; no men- 
tion in his history of intercourse with 
China, 63*; on Alti-Shahr, 6 64,* 65* 

analysis of the chiefs of Sultin Said’s 
army, 06* ; description of the over- 
whehning of Matak, 67.* 6&8*, 12 2. ; 
on Jatah (Moghulistan), 75*; the 
Moghul (lus a separate people from 
the “Lurks, &2*; the word Turk: used 
by him in a non-rucial sense, 84* 

on Uighuristan, 100,* 101* ; suc- 
ecssors of in Kashmir, 126,* 127*; 
difficult task of writing the story of 
the Moghul Khékans, 2, Tarikh- 
i-Rashidi, reasons for being so- 
eled, 3, and personal history ro- 
corded therein, 3, 4; and use of 
‘Jatah, £5 n; number of Amur 
Timur’s expeditions against Mo- 
ghuls, 48; twelve privileges of, 
o6; and the district of Sirieh- 
Kul, 54*; the climate of Moghul- 
istan, 54,* 55*; and battles of the 
Moghuls, 56*; on the ‘cities’ and 
‘towns’ of Moghulistan, 57* 60* ; 
his chronology unreliable, 68 n.; 
war aginst country of Balur, 130, 
142, 381-6; holy war on the country 
of Tibet, 135, 186, 417-410; in- 
vasion of Kashmir, 136; sent to 
Ursing (Lassa), 136; goes to Aksu, 
142, 143; and Muhammadi Barlis, 
145 2; his love of music, 1t7 7m. ; 
history of the Moghul NKhdkdns 
as recorded in the Tarithh-i-Rash tdi, 
148-151; date of his birth, 152; on 
the Kara Khitai country, Loz n.; 
gives his father’s pedigree, $93; 
marries the daughter of Sultan 
Whan, 161, 280, 881; subject to 
hemorrhoids soon after birth, 17, 
158; living in Bokhari, 207; bis 
teacher, Hdiz Miram, 207, 200; fare- 
well interview with lus father, 207- 
209; Shahi Beg Khan orders his 
destruction, 210, 211; escape to 
Mirza Khan in’ Badakhshan, 215 - 
221, 227, 228; accidents to, 216, 
227-8; and the Chirdgh- Aueh, 
218 4.3; his reception at Kabul by 
the Emperor Babar, 228-230 ; meets 
Said Khin, 229, $21; Babar Padishih 
wnd his followers, 2-4, 268; Ismperor 
Babar’s affection for, 267; the cam- 
paign of Hisir, 268; stricken with 
tever at Samarkand, 268; goes to 
Andijin, 268; rank of Kurkani con- 
ferred on, by Said Khan, 269, 278- 
79> entrusted with the affairs of 
Said Khin’s army, 269, 270; en- 
trusted to care of Khwaja Ah, 
27; with Said Kiidin’s army before 
Kirhghar, 306; af the siege of 
Yangi-LHisitr, 316; transeribes pam- 


Tndex. 


phlet by Wazrat Mauliné, 342; 
accident to, near Kashehar, 343; 
sent to Mansur Khan as a hostage, 
343, 345; stays in Kdishghar, 355; 
and the Kirghiz in Moghulistan, 
374-0, 377; friendship with Shh 
Muhammad Sultan, Biba Sultan 
and, 382-4; second expedition to 
Badakhshin, 388; visits Klhwija 
Muhammad Yusuf, 390; goes to 
Aksu with Rashid Sultan, 393-4; 
Said Khiws illness, 39+; meets 
Khwaja Nuri at Lahnr, 899, +400 ; 
on Ladak as a country, {LO 5 Jiis 
remedy for dam-giri, £13; on the 
wild Irutds, HT; besieges the eastle 
of Mutaddr, 418; at Kashmir, 421, 


423-£; campaign ino and retreat 
from Kashmir, 437-115 meeting 
with Said Khan on his retarn, 


fi; enters the Khin’s personal 
service, 133, 143-145; invasion of 
Tibet, £44; march towards Ursang, 
454-459; stays in) Maryul, £60; 
sends gifts to Rashid Sultan, 461; 
in Balti, 461, 462; crosses from 
Tibet to Badakhshin, 64-73; goes 
to Kabul, 467; left in) charge of 
Punjab, 469; urged by IKamrin 
Mirzi to return to Lahur, 472-3; 


Emperor TLumiyun and, 475-4, 478+ 


480; at the battle of the Ganges, 
175-477; origin of his expedition 
to Kashmir, #81-2; conquest of 
Kashmir, £83-S*; Kishtwar, 488; 
captures the fort of Danel, 480; 
sends presents to Islam Shih, 489. 
Haidar Rizi, on the death of Ab lul 
Latif, L21* ne. 
Haidar, Shaikh, on the Nizilbash, 214 n. 
Hai Shan (or Wa Tsung): see Kuluk. 
ILaithon of Gorigos, on the kingdom of 
Taree, 200 a; on wild camel in 
Khotan, 301 2. 
Hhiji, joins Mirai Haidar, £60, £82. 
Thiji Barkis, Amir, 16; Amur ‘Timur 
intrigues with, 17, 15; killed, 19. 
Hsiji Beg of the tribe of Arkenut, L6, 
Sk. 

Haji Kiisim, Maulanidt, 396. 

Haijt Mahmud Shih Yasuri, 1s. 

Llaji Mirai, 307, 312, 826. 

Hj) Muhammad Shiyistah, battle with 
Air Sayyid Ah, 70, 76. 

Ilukas; Sir H. Howorth and the people 
ealled, 93* n. 

Hakk Bardi Begjik, Mir, 78. 

Hakk Nazar Divina, 309. 

Hakk Nazar Kughuchi, 309. 

Halman (Helmand) River, 231. 

lam (or Har/) in ‘Tibet, £10; province 
of, 455, 496 n. 

Hamdami, adherent of Amir Husain, 


Or 
ode), 
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Wami: see Kamul. 

Hami, captured by Sultan Ali, 10+4,* 
L05* ; province dependent on Turfain, 
124* yn. 

Hamid, Amir, 19, 26, 27; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28; his death, 
31. 

Hamid Ullah Mustaufi, the Tarthkh-t- 
Guzida of, 151. 

HMamza Sultin, Uzbee chief, 178, 
179 n., 217 1, 238; defeated and 
killed by Babar Padishih, 243-5, 
218, 250, 268. 

Hany (or Hang Satu). detile of, £28 2. 

Harimulk Salduz, 45 

Hasan Divina, 461. 

Hasan Sultin, 66. 

Hasan Yazdi, Mir, 396, 

Hiishishin (Ismaili) a seet of Shiahs, 
21 n. 

Ilasht Bihisht, Kiosk of Sultan Yakub, 
429, 

Hati Khin, 480 and n. 

Hayton, Prince of CGorigos, Armenian 
author, 96.* 

Hazaras, the (hill tribes), 30,* 31*; 
of Afghanistan, their descent, 80,* 
82*; home of, 83,* 91*; of Kudak, 
46; of Badaklishin, 221. 

Havzdra country, sub-tribes still fourish- 
ing in, under the name of Mongol or 
Mangal, 127.* 

Hazira highwaymen, 197; Shahi Beg 
Khan’s expedition against, 231, 235, 

Hazitra mountains, 200. 

Hazarajit, Jot. 

Ilaze phenomenon in Eastern ‘Turki- 
stan, 303 n. 

Hazrat Afitk, the 
120." 

Hazrat Beeum, shrine of, buried by 
sund, 67.* 

Hazrat Ishin, 213, 396, 

Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad, tomb of, 369 n. 

Hazrat Khwaja Hasan, 67. 

Hazrat Khwaja Khivand Mahmud 
Shahib-ud-Din: see Nurd, Khwija. 

Hazrat Makhdumi Nuri: see Nura, 
KKhwaja. 

Hazrat Maulin’ Muhammad Kiizi, 
211-15; escapes with Mirzi Haidar 
to Badakhshin, 215-21; miracles 
performed by, 277-9 ; death of, 341-2. 

Hazrat Shahitb-ud-Din Khwaja Khi- 
vand Mahmud, 299. 

Herat (Heri), Muhammad Husain 
Kurkan at, 9*; the capital of Sultan 
Abu Said, 81 ».; celebrated garden 
nt, 83 n.; capital of Khordsan, 
193 n. 195; attacked by Shahi Beg 
Kxhén, 202, 205; Shéh Ismail 
returns to, 235; famous kiosks in, 
429, 

Hibat Shiré Sut, tribe, 67. 


ceclebrated saint, 
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Hiddyat Ula, Khwija Hazrat Afak, 
the celebrated saint, 125.* 


‘‘Himir,” epithet of, applied to the , 


tribe of Barlus, 146. 

Hindal Mirza, 388, 389, 178, 483, Ist: 
marches against Delhi, +70. 

Hindu Kush, passes of, 200. 

Hindushah, 36. 

Hindustin, Emperor Babar decides to 
invade, 201; Babar Pidishih pro- 
eeeds to, 357; Babdé Sultdn in, 58; 
Khwaja Nuri’s journey to, 398-9; 
source of rivers of, 06; the Champa 
traders to, 408; the Rai or Raja of, 
454 n.; Mirza Haidar goes to, £67. 

Hisar, Baber’s attempts on, 10* ; 
Babcr'’s retreat to, 10,* 132, 175, 238 ; 
Shihi Bey’s campaign against, 180; 
in pussession of Khusrau Shih, 163, 
l6+t, U7; ravaged by Shihi 
Khan, 167, 170, 178; 
Shihi Bee Khan on, 176; Uzbeg 
Sultans in, 245, 248; Emperor 
Biber at, 260, 261, 268; falls into 
hands of Moyhuls, 261-2; famine 
in, 262; taken by Ubaid Ullah from 
the Moghuls, 262 3; Ubsaid Ullah 
Khin sets out for, 282. 

Ifisir Shadmian, town of, 216; battle 
at, 132. 

Hliuen ‘Tsang, and sand-buried towns, 
67*-69* ; and the name Su-Yeh, 
8 n.; and the [ron Gates, 20 n. 

Hiung Nu, the (a ‘Turki race), 87* 1 

Hoernle, Dr.. on MS. discovered by 
Captain Bower, 12+ n. 

Ho-lo-lo Kia, town of, a sand heap. 
67.* 

Horses (ponies), killed by the dam-giri, 
413, 455, 465 n. 

Howorth, Sir H., xiv. xvi; //istory 
of the Mongols, Mirza Haidar’s data 
referred to in, vil.; work of, and the 
house of Chaghatai, 28*; on the 
Inhabitants of Moghulistan, 73,* 
7T4* ni; the common origin of the 
Mongol and the Turk, 78* n.; the 
name (rypscy a corruption of yvypt- 
jan, 9YO* n.; on the Turki tribe of 
Khazars, 21* n.; on the specific 
tribe Alemanni, 91* n.: on the 
people called Hakas, 93* no; on 
remnants of the Mongols still exist- 
ing in northern Hazira country, 127* 
and n.; on the Karai (or Karuit) 
tribe, 16 n.; on the six tribes form- 
ing the ‘Kunkurat’ confederacy, 
16 n.; on the Kdinkali tribe, 16 n.; 
on the Karluk tribe, 19 ».; on the 
Ydzék, 22 m3; on ancient Tardz, 
63n”.; on the sons of Abulkhnair 
Khan, 92 2, 116 0.5; on the Uzbeg 
government, 206 .; on the duties 
of the Atdlik, 222 n.; on the Say- 
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yid and Sayyidité, 239 n.; on Mir 
Najm, 260 2; on the Kazéik and 
their Sultdins, 272 n.; account of the 
Uzhee Shaihin in Mivard-un-Nahr, 
283 n.; and the meaning of Noyun, 
292 n.; and situation of the city of 
Bala-Sakun, 363 n. 

Huehu (Hoehou), 404 2. 

Huchu Salar, 104. 

Hujra, the mouth of the Biris Kaun 
Pass, 350 

Humii (a mythical bird), £90 n. 

Humayun (Emperor), son of Baber, 4* ; 
defeated in Bengal, 1538, 16*; de- 
feated by Shir Shéh Sur, 16*; and 
the battle of Kanauj, 17*; his life 
attempted at Fattehpur Sikri, L7* n.; 
return from exile, 23,* 2'*; coins 
struck in his name in Nashmir, 24*; 
recovery of Kabul, 25*; on) the 
throne of Badakhshin, 387; visited 
by Khwaja Nuri, 898; the Khwaja 
slighted by the Emperor, 399; suc- 
eeeds his father Babar Padishah on 
the throne of Hindustin, 402; com- 
mencement of lis downfall, 409; 
defeated by Shir Khan at Chausa, 
170, 71; battle of the Ganges, 471- 
477; and Mirza Haidar, 473-+, '78-- 
180; flight to Lahore, 77-9; goes 
to Irik, $84; coins of, 487. 

Husain, Amir; pursues the army of 
Jatah, 26; battle with the army of 
Jatah, 27-29; conference with Amir 
Timur, 29-31; the battle of the 
Mire, 31-36. 

Husain Barlis, Shih, 70, 71. 

Husain Fasl Khwiija, tomb of, in 
Kashghar, 300, 301. 

Husain Khalifa,son of Ustad Ali Kuli, 
475. 

Husain Mansur, 400. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 938, 108. 

ILusain Sultan, 472. 

Husn Nigir Khinim, 89, 99. 


[nperson, Mr. Denzil, on the words 
Turk and Moghul, 89*-01*, 128"; 
and the Kizilbash, 214 n. 

Ibir-Sibir, 282 ». 

[bn Ali Muhammad Koshji, 60 x. 

Ibn Batuta, Moorish traveller, 
Tirmiz, 338 n. 

Ibn Dast, an author of the tenth cen- 
tury, and Khakdn, 21 2. 

Ibn Haukal, 86*; and Faryab, 44 2. 

[bradhim, Mir, son of Pir Haji Kunji, 
86, 241, 265. 

Ibrihim Barlds, 108. 

Ibrahim Lodi, the Aoghfén Sultdén, 
Jo7, 

a son of Makhtum Khinim, 
JI. 


on 
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Ibréhim, Sultin, son of Said Khan, 
375, 467. 

Ibréhim, Sultan, son of Shah Rukh, 
85 n. 

Idegu, brother of Amir H4ji, 19. 

Idol temples in Tibet, 416 ; of Kashmir, 
426 and n.; 427 n. 

oe mentions Tibetun Turks, 86,* 

Ila River, 366. 

Tlak-Khans (Kari-Khans), rulers of 
the Karlughi Uighurs, 94*; dynasty 
of the, 287 1, 288 n ; kingdom of 
the, 360; capital of the, 361 2., 363. 

Ikbdl Nama Jahdngiri, the, of Mutamad 
Khiin, vi. 

Uchi Bugha, 15, 49. 

fli (Ailah) River, 66 2%. 

Nli-bilik; the “ Karlughi” Uighurs 
at, 93%: see also Bishbalik. 

Ih or Ilak, the word, 288 2. 

Il Khwaja: see [sin Bugha. 

Hkijin tribe, the, 16 n. 

Ilyas, son of Makhtum Khanim, 91. 

Ilyas Khwaja Khitn, 3$; his last days, 
38. 

Hlyas Khwaja Oghlin, son of Timur, 
22, 235 encamped at Tish Arighi, 
26; Amir Timur decides to make 
war op, 27; is taken prisoncr by 
Timur, 28. 

[yds Shah, brother of Amir Khudiidiad, 
100. 

Imiid-ud-Din, Maulana, 396. 

Imik (or Aimak), people so called, in 
Khotan and Kashghar, 301. 

[mal, territory of, 288, 289. 

Imam Muhammad Fakih Balt, Sakuni, 
tomb of, 365. 

Imil Khwaja, son of Dava, 09.* 

Imil River, the, 03,* 366. 

Indchu (Jumgiin), 90 n. 

Inchtmalik, son of Sharawal, 7. 

India, expeditions by Davi into, 36°; 
north of ; the words Turk and 
Moghul used at the present day in, 
S9*, 90*, 128*; see also Hindustan. 

Indus River, 431 and a. 

In-zhi-rh-cha, a chief of Turfin, 103%. 

Inkirass tribe, the, LO n. 

Inik (Persia), custom in the army of, 
53; Sultin Abu Sidtid and, 81, 83, 
85: annals of kings of, 151; invaded 
by Shih Ismiil, 154, 232; Shih 
Ismail returns to, 281; Sim Mirza 
at, 468; Emperor Huméyun in, 484. 

Iran, conquered by Chingiz Khan, 293. 

Irdziu Burin, 73, 84; killed by Ulugh 
Beg, 74. 

Irlét, the, powerful chiefs suppressed 
by Sultin Ahmad Khan, 121. 

Ir Nazar Khwiija, a noted Pir, 67 n. 

Iron Gate, the (Kulugha Pass), 20 2., 
21 n., 26: see ulso Darband-i-A hanin. 
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Irrigation; in Moghulistan in 1253, 
60*; in Turfén and Kara-Khoja, 
112*; in Turfain, by Vais Khan, 67. 

Irtish River, 366. 

Irtukbuka, war against Kublai, 34.” 

Isin Bughé Khén (son of Davé), 7* ; 
asccnds the throne of the Chaghatai, 
37* ; invades Khorasan, 37*; turns 
his steps towards Moghulistan, 39* ; 
identity of, 39,* 40*; Mr. Erskine 
and, 39*, 40*; his wives, 6; reign of, 
6 n. 

[sin Bugha IL, son of Vais Khan, 
73-75; separate principality of, 99* ; 
quarrels with his Amirs, 77-82; 
and Andijan, 81; fights against his 
brother Yunus Khan, 81, 82; reign 
of, 82 2.3; incursions into Turkistan, 
Shash and Farghina, 85; helps Amir 
Sayyid Ali to defeat Yunus Khan, 
86; his death, 88; opposed by Yunus 
Kbin, 172; and the Juji Sultans, 
272. 

Isin Daulat Begum, wife of Yunus 
Khiin, 86, 04, 175, 197. 

Isin Taishi, 91; combats with Vais 
Khan, 65, 67; Ahmad Khin’s battles 
with, 121. 

Isfijéb or Isbijdb (Sairam), province of, 
80 n., 171 2. 

Ishak Bahadur, 309. 

Ishak Sultin, 451. 

Iskandar Aoghdn, Sultin, 402; taken 
prisoner by Timur, 28, 31. 

Iskandar Beg, Persian author, 246 2, 
247 n. 

Iskandar Sultin, son of Sultan Abmad 
Khan, 160. 

Iskandar Sultin, son of Sultin Said, 
14,* 15,* 102,* 130; lus birth, 340, 
341; invasion of Kashmir, 136, 143 ; 
marries daughter of Muhammad 
Shah, 136. 

Iskandar, Sultdn, son of Kuthb-ud-Din, 
433; marriesone of Muhammad Shih’s 
daughters, 441; holy war on ‘Tibet, 
417, 454, 459; returns to Rashid 
Sultan, 465-6. 

Iskandar Tupchi, expedition to Kash- 
mir, 18,* 19,* 483. 

Islim, sons of Makhtum Khanim con- 
verted to, 91; Tughluk Timur’s 
conversion to, 10-15; introduced by 
Amir Bulaji, 153. 

Islém Shih (otherwise Sélim) son of 
Shir Shah, 21,* 22.* 

Islim, Shaikh ul, 396. 

Ismail Khan, ruler of Kashghar, 123.* 

Ismail, Shah, seven Turki tribes sup- 
porters of, 214 n.; kills Shéhi Beg 
Khan, 226, 231-7; sends an ambas- 
sador to Emperor Babar, 238-9; and 
Khanzidé Begum, 239 ; helps Babar 
Pidishih, 243, 245, 246 n., 247 n., 
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259, 260, 266, 281; returns to Ink, 
248; attacked by Sultdn Silim, 281 
Ismail § Sultan, 451. 
Ismaili, a sect of Shiahs, 21S a. 
Issigh-Kunl Lake, 30,* 53,* 72, 75, 78 n., 
79 n., 869 n., 366-7; monastery near, 
09 n.; the Begjtk Amirs in, St; 
Said Khin at, 375. 
Itsirji, the Amirs of, 51; family of, 807. 
Izzat Ullah, Mir, and the Jadah stone, 


hed De 


JABAK (or Paik), 809, 

Jabidir Bardi, Amur, ee Hole took: 
and Mansur Khan, 123-5; death of, 
127: joins Mirza ve Bakr, 337-0), 
Jadah stone, superstition of the, D2 ne. 

ved Ne 

Jade-stone found inthe Kard Tazehun, 
YOS: inthe rivers of Khotan, 298. 301 ; 
and in the rivers of Yarkand, 301. 

Jafhy Sadik, tomb of, 289, 

Jafar Payydr, tomb of, 298, 

Jagirak, people called, 165 and a2., 168. 

Jagirak, Mir Vali takes, 320. 

Tahinetr Barlis, 108. 

Jahingir Mirza, brother of Baber, 174, 
196, 197; expedition to Khorisdn, 
199 200; death of, 201-2. 

Jal: ‘ingir, ee son of Mizi Abt 
Bakr, 323, 325, 830; marries Kha- 
dija Sultin Khitnim, 161; settled at 
Sanju, 328-9; is brought to Said 
Khan, 329, 330, 

Jahingir, Finperor, and Virnay, #28 n. 

Jahaugir, Prince, son of Timur, 154; 
defeats Kamuar-ud-Din, 41,42 5 battle 
at Karmina, 45; his illness, 165 and 
death, 47, 48. 

Jahangir Kuli, 470. 

Jéhan Kushai, the, of Juyaini, 86, * 119.4 

Jahan Shih, 464, 

Jai-Tuba, 543. 

Jaka, Mir, 308, 3556. 

Jdakir, servant of Mir 
Shah, 

Jalair, tribe of, 88,* £1, 45, 55 un. 

Jali (Sar Jila), 24 

Jalal, 226. 

Jaldl-ud-Din Barhis, 26. 

Jaldl-ud-Din, Maulana, 396. 

Jalil Shah, tomb of, 865. 

Jam, place called, 343. 

Jamal Agha, wife of Saniz Mirzs, 
89, 99, 102, 104, 

Jamil Khar, Shaikh, (12. 

Jamil-ud-Din, Shaikh, 5, 93; 
struction of Katak, 11, 122.; meets 
Tughluk ‘Timur near Aksu, J 12 Ts 
his death, 13, 94; captures Yunus 
Khiin, 94. 

Jam Baligh, battles at, 291. 

Jam Giti Naaiiae. the, on Tibet, 
on Kashgl ar, 294, and n. 
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Sk, 
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Jin Ahmad Ataka (Atka Fakir), 244, 
207, 268, 459, 461, 468- 

Jana Nasapa, 415, £16. 

Jinaka, Amir, 808, 382, 383. 

Jinaka Mirza, tb 

Jain Haidar Sultin, 276. 

Jin THasan, o2t. 

Jani Bey Akhita, 321. 

Jani Bee Whan, 82, 92, 159, 272, 283; 
puts Sultan Whalil Sultan to death. 
IST, E83; driven out of Andijan, 182 ; 
keeps Rastid Khin a prisoner, 140; 
marrics Kutuk Khinim, 1460; Andi- 
jin given to, 169, 178; nid Said 
Khin, I; orders the relense of 
Said Whan, and Sayyid 
Muhammad Mirzii, 3H ; defeated by 
Balbir Padishih, 248, 248; and) by 
Mirai Aba Bakr, 25; and the fort 
of Ghajdavin, 261; accident to, 264. 

Janish NKhiin, 276. 

Janki Mirza, 248 1, 316. 

Jan Vata, Amir, 192, 

Jaris, Amirs of, 79. 

Jaras, v prince of Moghulistan, 14. 

Jaiis family, the, 308; He with 
the family of Boxe ryik, 308-! 

Jarth, the, a land measure, 

Jariya (China), town of, 295, 

Jarrett, Col, on the jarib, 286 1. 

Jurmn, place called, 4. 

Jarura, in Kashmir, #89. 

Jatah, Petis de la Croix on the name, 
7o*; ‘Timurand the three princes of, 
17, 18: army of put to theht, 25, 26; 
its defeat by Amir ‘Timur and Amur 
Alussian, 27-29: the hattle of the 
Mire, 31-36; siexe of Samarkand, 
37; Amir Timur’s third invasion 
of, 41, 425 his fomth expedition 
into, 46, 47; and fifth expedition, 
48 on., 50; the Moghuls so called, 
by the Chaghatii, 148: also 
Moghulistan. 

Janhar Cndian) historian; on Hum- 
ayun, 17* 2 ; and Mirza Haidar on 
his Memoirs of Hiamayun, 25*; on 
the battle of the Ganges, 176 n, 

Jauku (Zauka Pass), $50 and i. 

Jhilam River, 406 2., 431 a. 

Jihun River, 17, 35, 366, 

Jinay, battle at, So. 

Jobnithnagar Old Bhira), 106 a, 

Jolin of Miarignolh, §17* 

John, Pujar, of Montecors ino, 96": anil 
Tarsic characters, 290 a. 

Johnson, Mr. W. H, on dust showers, 
69* n.; on the Yurung River, 208 2. 

Jones, Sir W., method of translitera- 
tion, Xi. 

Jorjin (Charehin), 9 n. 

Jud, town in Moghulistin, 276; dis- 
trict of, in Moghulistan, 864 and n., 
360. 
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Jud Kuzi, encampment of, 60.* 

Jud Kuzi Bashi, 82 n. 

Jughim Barlds, 19. 

Juji (or Tushi), eldest son of Chingiz, 
208 SUT. 

Juji, the race of, 82, 92. 

Juji Khin, Chingiz Khiin’s eldest son, 
273; kingdom of, 293, 

Juji Sultans, subservient to Baranduk 
Khan, 154; Abulkhair Khan and 
the, 272; reception by Said Khan, 
276. 

Jumgil (Jumghal), place called, 365 n. ; 
cncampment of, 60.* 

Jumilat-ul-Mulk, a Musulman, 31.* 

Junda Wamd) River, 43 and x. 

Jun (Jamna) River, 406. 

Jungar (or Zungarias, country of, 3l,* 
o4.™ 

Jurpin: see Charehan., 

Jusa (Chausa), 170 and n. 

Juvamn, Ala-ud-Din, author of the 
Jahan Nushai; Ata-Mulk, the jis- 
torian, 35* 2, 86,*% 203 2.5 on the 
title Gur-Khan, 270 2.; names for 
Christians and Buddhist monks, 
290 n 

Juvain, plain of, 19 n. 


WaBAK, son of Davia, o6.* 
attucked by Chapar, 37.* 

Kabak Sultin Oehhin, son of Dust 

© Muhammad, 90, YL; murder of, 99. 

Kabika, battle at, 65. 

Kaba Matan, plice called, 28. 

Kabikdlar, 375, 876 and n. 

Kabil Shah Oghldan raised to the rank 
of Khan, 29-31. 

Kabir Ali, Amir (Sayyid Ali Hama- 
dani), 132; death of, 488 a. 

Kabul, Baber at, 9,* 10,* 131, 140, 
2Ol-+; Humayun at, 24*; recovery 
of, by Hunnivun, 25*; taken) by 
Bibar Piadishaih, 177, 196; left in 
charge of Muhammad Husain NKur- 
kan, 197; troubles in, 198, 199; 
Shah Begum’s attempt to take, 200 ; 
the Kizilbash in, 214 n.; Said Khin 
arrives at, 226, 242; Mirzié Haidar 
goes to, 228-230, 467 ; Babar returns 
to, 356; held by Kainran Khan, 398, 

Kachi Chak, 20,* 482, 483, 485. 

Kadir Bardi Mirza, UL. 

Katiristan, see Khust. 

Katir tribes, 10-t n. 

Kifir Yari, 350. 

Kahjavir (Kichuva), a degree of the 
Laimas, £142. 

Kaidu (grandson of Oktai), 3PF; ac- 
knowledged the rightful) Khakan 
of the Moghuls, 35*; wars with 
Khakan Kublai, 36,* 38*; death of, 
36%: dominion and power of, 38.* 

Kaiklusru, 24. 


L0t,* 3; 
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Kaikobad, brother of Kaikhusru, 21 n. 

Kajar tribe, 214 n. 

Kajichak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Kaka, Mir, of the family of Barki, 
307. 

Kala-i-Zafar (fort), 220, 355; ruins of, 
220 n., 221 n.; residence of Khién 
Mirza, 221, 226; sieve of, 388. 

Kalandars, Amir Sayyid Ali and some, 
63; Dust Muhammad Khan affects 
the ways of, 88. 

Kalik Kiyd (or Kabi), valley of, 304. 

Kalmiak, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 
TA* n., 80,* S7*; in Alti-Shahr, 97* ; 
few Moghuls in, 98*; (Oirdt), 101,* 
104,* 105* nv. 113,* 124%;  Vais 
Khan’s battles with the, 65-67; land 
of the, 79m. ; § Ung’ im the language 
of, YL; return to their own homes. 
1472,95; Sultin Ahmad Khan and, 
121; Mansur Khan and, 125; 
country, given to Uktai Khan, 204; 
Mansur Khan goes to war with the, 
339, 375; plundered by Rashid 
Sultiin, 373 ; Tibetan customs similar 
to, 407 rn. 

Kalpi, £72. 

Kalu Aj Biri, place near Yarkand, 105. 

Kaluchi tribe, the, 187, 30. 

Kialuji tribe, the, in Moghulistan, 79, 
12). 

Kam, province of Tibet, 136 n. 

Kambar Ali, Mir, son of Mir Kaki, 
241, 248, 265, 266, 307, 316, 326, 357. 

Kamar-ud-Din, Amir, the Moghuls 
under, 06%; reign in Moghulistan, 
102,* 103*; history of, 38-40; at 
Keuk - Tubch, 41; defeated by 
Prince Jahingir, 42; battle with 
Amir Timur, 16, 47; Timur sends 
an army against, 45-50; last days 
of, 50, 51; his brothers, 51 n. 

Kambar Kukilddsh, Amir, 1422. 

Kirin Mirzi, son of the Emperor 
Baber, 16,* 17,* 24,* 387; and 
Khwaji Nuri, 398, 899; retakes 
Kandahar from 'Tahmidsp Shah, 400, 
467-469, 471, $84; returns to Léhur, 
472, 478, 481. 

Kiamul (Atumul) in Khitai, 126. 

Kamyii, battle at, 119. 

Kanauj, battle of, in 1540, viii., 6,* 
17*: see Ganges. 

Kandahar, besieged by the sons of 
Shih Ismail, 16*; Babar’s battle 
with Shih Beg near, 202, 206 
Babar Padishah marches on, 357 
taken by Shih ‘Tulumisp, £00, 468-9 
retaken by Kamran Mirza, 400; cap- 
tured by Sim Mirza, 468. 

KKandarlik, pass of, 275. 

Kanjinfu, of Khitai, 40+. 

Kanju (KKan-chou), £06. 

Kankali (or Kéngali) tribe, the, 16 n. 
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Kinun, Arab writer, on situation of 
Baéla-Sdkun, 363 n. 

Kanwa, buttle of, 402 and x. 

Kao-Chang, the ancient Uighur ca- 
pital, 113.* 

Kapak Timur Khan, 36; palace built 
by, 37. 

Kara Bash Mirza, 307. 

Karabulun, 72 n. 

Karé Chanik (Suget Bulak) hemlet 
ealled, 296. 

Kardchir, Amir, 18. 

Karat Dina Kuli, 309. 

Kariguz Begum, P14, 116. 

Kara Hulaku, 33.* 

Karia (Girai) Khan, 82, 92, 272, 275. 

Karait (Karai), the, a Mongol tribe, 
88,* 16 n., 39. 

Kardajik, mountains of, 19. 

Kara-kalpiks: see Kalmiks. 

Karakash, river in Khotan, 298, 406 n. 

Kara Kasmak, 42. 

Karikhdni, the, 287 n.: see Kiarluk. 

Kara-kKhans (Hak-khang), rwers of the 
Karlughi Vighurs, 91.* 

Kara-Khitai, the, 57*; ruins of, 60,* 
61*; tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 71+ ; 
the dominion of, in 1124..94*; the 
Uighurs and, 95*; country and 
people of, 152 and n.; (Si-liao), 
kings of the, 270 n.; Kushlnk de- 
feats the Gur Khan of, 289-201; 
given to Chaghatai Khan, 293 ; 
capital of: see Bala-Sakun. 

Kura-Khoja (ealled also Si-Chao, Ho- 
Chao, and Kao-Chang), the Naiman 
Vighurs of, 93*; town of, 100,* 102,* 
106*; conquest of, by Khizir Khwaja, 
103,* 52; depression below the sea 
level, 112*; ruins of ancient, 113.* 

Kara Kiz, 360, and n. 

Karakorum, Chingiz Khdn’s capital. 
31*; every form of worship at, 32*; 
the Mongol capital in 1255. 60% ; 
ancient city of, 10; known as Bala- 
Sdkun, OOL n. 

Warakorwn Pass, £20 un. 

Kara Kulak Mirza, 185, 305-6, 316, 
326. 

Kara Kuram (Karakorum), 465; given 
to Uktdi Khan, 291. 

Kardnehutagh, Aba Bakr marches to, 
323, 326, 327. 

Karang Kaingligh, fight at, 64. 

caranut tribe, the, 16 x. 

Kara Saman, 40. 

Kaiashahr (Chilish), town of, 54,* 
G2* n., 99,* 125. 

Kara Sultan Ali Mirza, 241. 

Kara Tagh, Maulana, 460, 463. 

Kara-taghlil, the party ot the “ Black 
Mountain,” 125.* 

Karatal, 274, and n. 

Kara-tash, pass of, 898 2. 
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ara Tatar (a Tartar tribe), 79 2. 

inaratau Hills, 53.* 

Kara Tazghun (river), 295, 312; water 
of, 207 n. 

Karatigin, 145; mountains of, 261; 
Mir Vali conquers, 320; Shah Mu- 
hammad Sultan sent to, 382; CKuir 
Tagin) 2tl; Muhammad Husain 
Kurkin at, 163, 164. 

Kara ‘Tuksi IS}: Yunus Khiin at, 
2.05 

Kard-Uechunehal, 309. 

Kariwanis, the Chaghatdi, so-called 
by the Moghuls, 76,* L#8, 491, £02 

Karawinah (or Karawinas), the, 77.* 

IKhairdun, fortress of, 454, #56 2. 

Kardune Pass, the, fbn. 

Kariis Lake, of, 

Karim Bardi, Mir, 78, 86. 

Kari-Sairam, erty of, 171 2 

WKitrish Whian, 276. 

Kariya (Kiria), town of, 205 

Karlughi, section of Cighurs, 93.* 

Kirluk tribe in Moghulistan, the, 73,* 
7T1* n., 88,* 19 0, 800; with Sultan 
Said’s army, 66%; (or Kirakhaui), 
kinvdom of, 4.* 

Karmina, battle at, 45. 

Kiarnds, the word, 492. 

Karsa (Kartse) distriet of Tibet, 442, 

Karshi, Amir Timur encamped at, 37 ; 
the Uzheg encampment at, 243; 
Ubaid Utah Khan fortified in castle 
of, 245, 248, 260. 

Karuh (Kroh), measure of 
207 ni, 

Kiisan, town of, 9.4.3; given to Sayyid 
Muhammid Mirza, 210; attached 
by the Uzbee Sultans, 218, 249. 

Kashghar (or Alfi-Sholr), Sir D. For- 
svth’s mission to in I873. vii, 408; 
the Amirs of, 7*; tnvaded by Sultsn 
Said Khan, Eh* 133, 825-7, 33d; 
Amirs of, contemporary with the 
Khans of Moghulistan, 48)* £9"; 
Sultan Said’s headquarters, 56* ; 
his operations against, 66,* 9S" ; 
the Karlughi Uighnrs’ ehief town, 
O4* 5 ancient name Su-li, 8.3 the 
modern town of, 42 no; and Amir 
Khuddiddad, 61; expedition of Amir 
Sayyid Ali to, 75-78; Yunus Khan‘s 
expeditions against, 86, 90; Sayyid 


distance, 


Alv’s mausoleum at, 87; rule of 
Mirza Saniz in, 87, 88; attacked 


by Dust Muhammad Khan, 89; 
rule of Muhammad Haidar Mirza, 
90, 98, 102, 104, 252; ravaged by 
Aba Bakr Mirza, 108, 252-3, 338; 
captured by Sultan Abmad Khén, 
122; Sayyid Muhammad Mirzé’s 
expedition against, 144: Moghuls 
in, 148; treasure found in city of, 
207; the Sultdns of, 286; rebel- 
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lion of Kushluk in, 287-291; con- 
quest of, by the Moghuls, 292-294 ; 
famine in, 291; the Jdm-i-Giti 
Numdi on, 294; boundaries of, 294; 
rivers in, 295-6; situation of the 
town of, 295 n.; tombs in, 300, 301; 
people of, 301; fruit plentiful in, 
$03; climate of, 303; its defects, 
303; haze phenomenon in, 308 and 
v.; eltadel of, 304; battles between 
Said Khan and Mirzé Abé Bakr at, 
SLO-312; citadel abandoned by Abs 
Bakr’s army, 323; Said Khan re- 
enters, 343, 351; events in, after 
Said Khan’s death, 449-51. 

Kashinir, no cecpies of the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi to be found in, ix.; second 
Invasion of in 1541, 8,* 17*-20°; 
invaded by Mirza’ Haidar in 1531, 
13,* L1* 186, 1435 administration 
of, 17*-20,* 23*; coins in, struck in 
Humayun’s name, 24; invasions of, 
during reigns of Abé Bakrand Sultdn 
Said, 65,* 66*; Mirza Haidar’s sue- 
cessors of, in, 126,* 127*; regiment of 
the Jatah army defeats Amir Haji, 
19; ancient temples of, 58 and w.; 
Mirzd Haidar and, th9, 421, 423-4; 
the plain of, 424; climate of, £25; eul- 
tivation in, 425; buildings and streets 
of, #25; fruit im, 425; idol temples 
in, #26; wonders in, 426-430; ac- 
count of, in the Zafar-Ndma, 130- 
132; conversion of, to Islam, 432 -3 ; 
the Musulman Sultdns of, 453 and n., 
434; religious sects in, tt-137; 
Mirzii Haidar’s campaign ino and 
retreat from, 437-441;  Firishta’s 
account of Mirzit Maidar’s invasion, 
44] oon, 442 n.; origin of Mirzi 
Haidar’s expedition to, 481, 482; its 
conquest by him, 483-8. 

Kisim Husain Sultan, £8-4., 

Kisim Khin (Kdsim Beg), son of Jani 
Beg Khiin, 82, 168, 230, 231, 271, 
273, 873; visited by Sultan Said 
Khin, 133; takes Tardéz and 'Tush- 
kand, 274; attacks Suyunjuk Khan 
in Tishkand, 275, 313; reeeption of 
Said Klin, 276-7; gocs to Ubaira- 
Subaira, 282. 

Kasim Kuchin, Aimir, 242. 

Kasim Maulana, 213. 

Kiaskadsu, pass of, 308 2. : 

Kat, ancient capital of Khwarizm, Jo. 

Katak, the overwhelming of, 67,* 68% ; 
as described by Mirzé Haidar, 10 x., 
12 n.; town of, 67, 295. 

Kattaghdu, territory of, 203 n. 

Katur (or Kitaur) a Kafir tribe, 103, 
104 n, 

Kaum (tribe), the word, 148 n. 

Kazan, Sultén (the “ Grand Can” of 
the Chaghatai), 20 x. 
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Kazaks, the, 126*; supplant the Mo- 
ghuls, 56*; gradual disappearance 
of, 82; some of Abulkhair Khin’s 
eople join, 92; Mansur Kliin’s 
batile with. 127, 128; Said Khan 
and, 276-7; in Médvard-un-Nahr, 
attacked by Shahi Beg Khan, 207, 
230, 231; history of, and their Sul- 
tans, 272-4. 

Kazik-Kirghiz, the (White Horde), 
121* n. 

Kazik-Uzbegs, Said Khan and the, 
120* +> Sultin Mahmud Khan and 
the, 119, 122. 

Kazi Imad-ud-Din Maskin, 212. 

Kaczil:, the word, 255 n . 256-7. 

Kiizi Shams-ud-Din Ali, 389. 

Kazi-Zadah Rumi: see Saldh-ud-Din 
Musa. 

Keene, Mr. Il. (:., on transliteration, 
xii. we: * Turks in India, 88,* 
te a 

Kelat (Kalit), Shahi Beg besieges, 
192 »., 209. 

Kerrandi, the (trumpet), 34. 

Kesh, Timur meets the three princes 
at, 18; ‘Iron Cate’ near, 21 2.; 
plains of, 26; the prinees of Jatah 
return to, 35; Prince Jahangir 
buried at, 48. 

KKeuk ‘Tubeh (or Kuk ipa), 41. 

Khadija Begum, 196. 

Khadija Sultén Khinim, daughter of 
Sultan Ahmad Khan, 161, 330, 382 ; 
marriage of, 352. 

Khadija Sultan, £51. 

Khafi Khan, the historian, 89.* 246 1. 

Khakdan, the word, 30 1. 

Khahki, Mauland, 225, 226. 

Khalil Sultan, defeated by Mansur 
Khin at Almatu, 182; drowned by 
Jani Beg Khin in the river at 
Akhsi, 183, 191, 264-5, 334; and 
Movhulistin, 240; his son Baba 
Sultan, 250, 251. 

Khalil Mirzi, Sultdn, grandson of 
Timur, misdeeds of, £51. 

Khamir Khatun, 257. 

Khan, subordinate princes of Chagha- 
tai styled, 30* n. 

Khin Baligh (Bala-Sikun), town of. 
361-4. 

Khan, Mirzi: see Mirza Khan. 

Khén Nazar, Mirza of Khotan, 100; 
killed by Abé Bakr, 101. 

Khan Sultén Khanim, daughter of 
Saniz Mirza, 88. 

Khan Sultan Sulténim, sister of Mirza 
Aba Bikr, 258. 

Khand Mihmud, Khwaja, 478. 

Khanikoff on the Haziras, 80* n. 

Khananki Mirza, 248. 

Khans, succession of Moghul, from the 
time of Isin Bughs, 40*-47* ; power 
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of the, from the reign of Amur ‘Pinur 
to Ulugh Beg, 83. 

Khanus of the White Horde (Kirgh. 
Kazaks), 272 

Khingida Begun, ELT, Too. matriied 
to Shahi Bee Khiin, P75, P46, vou, 
wife of Mirza Jabdn@ir FS) oo 
and Khwaja Nuri, 100 

Khipula, distiret of Balti, T10. 

Khardak Bukhiri, Maulina, o7 

Khar-cura (wild ass), 347 7 

Khitsheau, the, 502 n. 

Khiiss, part of Moghulistan, 577 

Khathin (or Khuthin), Tall trsets off 
lo*; Baber gains possession of, [0*; 
provinee of, 21 x. 

Kkhavand Mahmud, Khwaja, Fis. see 
Nuria Khwaja. 

Khazars, ‘Turkish tribe of, O44 a. 

Khidmat Maulkingd, 14, 15, 67, 85. 

Khidmat Maulina Shih Sayyid Ashik, 
odd. 

Khitai (or China), 152 1., 860; people 
of, SS*:  Mansur’s) wars against, 
O91, 1lO$.% 127; holy war against, by 
Khizir Khwaja, 52; Amir Timur’s 
expedition against, 03; given to 
Puli Khiain, 208: wares of 408; the 
Pidishah of, '16 

Kutdi Bahadur, 30, 45, 46, 19. 

{KKhiva, Husain and Timur at, 28 a. 

Khizar Yasuri, Amir, 18. 

Khizin Shih, brother of Amir Khudai- 
did, 100. 

Khizir Khwaja Khan, commenecment 
of his reign, 51-57, 68; sons and 
successors Of, 43%, 44*, 575; of 
Moghulistan, [01,* 30; death of, 
102* ; temporary conquest of Turfin 
and Kara IKhoja. 105.* 

Khodaiddd, Amir, 15.* 

Khojand, Amir Timur at, 43; the river 
of, 29, 113, 120. 

Khojas, the, 230 x. 

Khorasan, country of, 304; invaded by 
Borak, 35°; mvaded by Isin Bugha, 
373; Amir Timur’s conquest of, 19; 
ceongucred by Sultin Abu Said, 
Sl, S38, So: Yunus WKhiin at, 87; 
annals of kings of, 100, 1b: Stultan 
Husvin Mirza in, '51, 193, 195; 
eupital of, (95n 5 Babar Pidishah’s 
expedition mfo, 197, 198; conquest 
by Shahi Bey, 161, 201, 2055 Nhius- 
rau Shah proceeds to, 176, 177; 
Shah [smail in, 236; Uighurs in 
Sil in 

Khorasini Mirzas, the Moghuls and 
the Uzbegs against, 57.* — 

Khorasha (Kudashah }, village of, 19. 

Khotan, 103.* 

Khotan, city of, 51* 2.3 Goes’ visit to, 
122%: hills of, 52. Add Bakr Mirza 
and Oiar Mirzd’s attempt to subduc, 
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99. TOL. the Mirzas of, 00; and 
their extirpation, LOL; Rashid Khan 
follows Mirza Adi Tawhat te, (45; 
entadal off treasure found at, 206-7 ; 
euptared by Kushluk When, 297, 
YO water of BOT a > rivers of, 208 ; 
jade found in, 208, SOb; tombs in, 
NIN people af, SOL: wild) camels 
fend in deserts of, 301+ wild oxen 
mothe hills of, 308 2, fruit im, 508 ; 
ehimate of, S03: Mirai Aba Baks 
Hees te, P35, 25) 325, 327. 

Khab Nigar Khaenum, mother of Mirza 
Haidar. &)° 146: marries author’s 
father, Muhanunad Husain, 117, LES, 
Loc. 

Khoduabanda, covernorat Aksu, [23.* 

Khudaidad, Ator, son of Bulaji, 3s, 
OO, Ob Ob. nine privileges granted 
to the aneestors of, by Chingiz Khan, 
54, 55, three additional privileges 
granted by Whizir Khwaja, 96; 
Khans rieised by, to the Khanate, 8, 
O68: WKashehar his native country, 
G1; pilgrimage to Mekha, 67-71. 
his death and burtal at) Medina, 
7h: division of dependencies of the 
Dughlats, 100 

Khuadidi Kuli Bahadur, 509 

Khuddii Kuli Shakavual, 315. 

Khundamir, Persian author, 246 1. 
27 n. 

Khurram Shih Sultan, 230, 

Khush Gildi Mukildsish, 185, 187. 

Khush Rai Kukildash, 165. 

Khusrant Shah, and the province of 
Khutlin, Zhou; in possession of 
Hisar, Nunduz, ete , 180, 163, 167, £77, 
203 no: defeat at the hands of Shahi 
Bee Khan, L6f-166, 160, 353; puts 
Batsanchar Mirza to death, 174; 
and Babar Padishidh, 175, 176; his 
dleath, £77, 329 n. 

Khusra, Annr, the poet of medieval 
India, and the Moghuls, 8f,* 82,* 
sa 

Khust (Khost), Amir Abdul Kudus, 
governor of, 103, 10d n. 

Khuzar, town off 26; Babar wains 
possession of, 104; meeting of Amir 
Timur and Haji Mahmud at, 18, 

Khwajas, the, of Kashghar, 125. + 

Khwiijas (priests) in Alti-Shahr, b2t* 
1206 

Khwijas (sect), Almmad one of, 10, 

Khwaja Ali, Maulana, 215. 

Khwiaje Buliat-ud- Din, 33.+ 

Khwaja Kalin, expedition to Kashmir, 
18,* 19* ; murdered by Yunus Khin’s 
wife, {)1. 

Khwaja Nura : see Shahib-ud-Din. 

Khwind Mir, history of, 108, 121. 

Khwiandamir, and reign of san Bugha, 
St hl 
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Khwian-i-Salar, battle at, 86. 

Khwirizm, third expedition of Amir 
Timur into, 44; invaded by Shahi 
Bey Khin, 130, 171, 180, 191, 192, 
195, 204. 

Kilian, Mir Khwiija, 212: defends Kan- 
dahar, 468, 169, 472; in) Kashmir, 
4S. 

Kila Zafar, chicf town of Badaklishian, 
10,* 12.4 

Kilpin Rabat, resting place, 246. 

Kimiz, @ beverage, 53 1., 62, 277. 

Kiosks, the vast, of the world, 429. 

Kipchak, plains of, 80* ; tribes of, 31.+ 

Kipchdk tribe, 87.* 88,* 45, 55n.; 
White Horde of. 45 ; deserts of, 45, 
4; with Sultan Said’s army, 66*- 
mixed up with the Kiangali tribe, 
16 n. 

Kiran Bahddur, governor of the dis- 
trict of Bhirbal, 22.* 

Kirghiz, the, 87,* 88*; supplant the 
Moghuls, 56* ; in AltieShahr, 124*- 
126*; originators of all the revolts 
in Movhulistin, 125; rebellious 
against the Moghul Khak:ns, 148 ; 
tribe, the, 18la.; join Mansur Khan 
In Chilish, 251; Mansur Khin and 
the, 3389; Said Khin’s campaign 
avainst, 348-351 ; plunder Turkistan 
ete, 858; in Moghulistan, 367; at 
At-Bushi, 377, 378; pursue Bibdjik 
Sultin, 378; Tahir Khan joins 
forces with, $79; desert Tahir Khan, 
388. 

Kirghiz Kaziks, Khians of, 272 n. 

Kirmiin, the Caraonas ut, 77.* 

Kirya, River of, 106 n. 

Kishkui Divina, 309. 

Kishtawidr, province of, attacked by 
Mirzéi Haidar, 21*. 

Ki Shwang Na (Kesh), 8 2. 

Kitan, the: see Kura Khitai. 

Kitta Beg, 313, 357; and Midaka 
Bahidur, 314; in charge of Sairam, 
271, 274. 

Kiydk (Kayalik, etc.), territory of, 288, 
280. 

Kizil, village called, 296, 315, 316. 

Kizil River, 205 n. 

Kizilbaish, the, 214 and n., 235, 246. 

Klaproth and Vighuristén, 101* ; and 
Turfain, 104* 2. 

Kokcha valley, the ruins in, 220 n., 
221 n. 

Koko Nor, 406 1., 407 ». 

Kolagém, in district of Div Sar, 428 n. 

Kolpakofsky, Gen., on Lake Issigh- 
Kul, 78 n. 

Koraish Sultén, eighth son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121.* 

Koran, the, sections of, 1; treaties and 
solemn engagements written and 
sealed in copies of, 101 2. 
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Koroi-Saroi, place called, 78 w. 

Koros, Csoma de, on Maryul, 410 7. 

Kos (kruh), @ measure of distance in 
India, 424 w. 

Kostenko, and island of Kui Sui, 78 n. 

Kruh (or Kuroh) a measure of distance, 
424 n. 

Kublai, Mongol Emperor of China, 
styled WKadn, 30* » 5 war against 
Irtukbuka, 34*; the “Great Kdan ” 
of Mareo Polo, 34,* 35* ; wars with 
Kaidu, 36,* 38* ; death of, 36.* 

Kuchar (Kuitze) district of, 54,* 93* ; 
town of, 62* n.. 70,* 100,* 102* ; 
remains of Buddhistic buildings, 
ete. in, 124 n. 

Kuchin, people so called in Khotan 
and Kashehar. 301. 

Kuchkar (Koshkar), 50 7., 368, 370 
and 2., 377; encampment of, 59,* 

Kuchum (‘Tartar Khan), 282 2. 

Kuchum Sultiin, 159, 283. 

Kuchum Khiin, 206 n., 243, 248. 

Kudish, Maulind, 461, 462. 

Kuen-lun, Tibetan highland, 54.* 

“Kui Jariki,” campaign of, 379. 

Kuhlagha (the Iron Gate), 37. 

Kui-Kule, pass of, 2L x. 

Kui-Sui, island of, in Lake Issigh-Kul, 
78, and n. 

Kuitze, town of: see Kuchar. 

Kukanit, a tribe of Khotan, 67. 

Kukcha Tangiz, lake of, 366. 

Kukildash, Amurs called, 52. 

Kukilddésh Mirza Ali Sayyid Bahadur, 
318-9. 

Kuk Kiashiina, district of, 231. 

Kuk Naur (Koko Nor), 106, and n.; 
407. 

Kuk Rabit, 296. 

Kuk Uchgu, surname of Amir Bulaji, 
9. . 

Kulak, plain of, 238. 

Kul Malik, battle of, 260, 268. 

Kul Nazar Mirzé of Khotan, 100, 241, 
248, 308, 356; killed by Abd Bakr, 
101. 

Kulunjék Sultan, 164. 

Kulib, hill tracks of, 10.* 

Kuli Itarji, 321. 

Kuli, Sultan, 357. 

Kulja, the present town of, 32.* 

Kulka, head of the Makrit tribe, 309. 

Kulugha (or Kuhligha) Pass, the (Iron 
Gate), 20 n., 21 n., 26. 

Kuluk, nephew of Uljaitu, 37.* 

Kumdala Kachur, jungle of, 189. 

Kumul (Humi), State of, 101,* 124* a. 

Kumzah, 39. 

Kunah-Shahr, ruins of; Sir H. Yule 
on, 12 n. 

Kunduz, 23, 56; Baber gains posses- 
sion of, 10*; regained by Mirzé 
Haidar, 24*; Shéhi Beg’s campaign 
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neainst, 130; Babar Pidishih ats 131; 
in possession of Khusrau Shah, (65, 
177, 203 and n.; attacked by Mahmud 
Sultan, 169, 170, (76,1785 Manpere 
Biibar and, 287--8, 267. 

Kunghir Ulang, 376 and x. 

Kunyi, Amir, S6. 

Kuni, the Amirs of, ol; 
308 

Kunkas, part of Moghulistan, 377. 

Wuankurat tribe, the, LO on, 

Kurama, Kazaks in, 126%; distriet of, 
ISL a. 


Kurinas, a tribe among the Mongols, 
ad Oe 
6, 


Landy of, 


Kuratu, desert of, £9. 

Kurgin-Tube (or Tipa), 21 n. 

Kurguz, a Uighur named, 99.* 

Kurkini, the title, 278 2-280 an. 

Kurlukut, tribe of, 19. 

Kurulat (or Kurlut), tribe, the, 16 2. 

Kus, 70. 

Kuan (t<uehar) 9 2, 878; raids into 
by Mir Jabdr Birdi, 121; Bibdjak 
Sultin and, (26; Babajik Sultan in, 
Oo, dou, 

Kush Gumbaz, monastery called, 296 

Kushji, Amirs called, 52. 

Kushk-i- Bagh-i-Zighan, a garden at 
ILerat, 83. 

Kushluk, son of Tai Yang Khan; 
rebellion of, in {Nashghar, 287- 
291, 203; his capture and death, 
202. 

Kushluk’s tribes (the Nuimin Uighurs), 
288 n. 

Kutds (wild oxen) in 
Khotan, 301-2, 302 2. ; 
116, 117, 446 and a. 

Kxutb-i-Alam, tomb of, in Kashghar, 
oot. 

Kutb-ud-Din Ahmad, 312. 

Kutb-ud-Din, Sultan, #82, 433. 

Kutb Khan, 472. 

Kutluk Mirak Mirai, 241, 247, 306, 
316. 

Kutluk Nigdr Khinim, 9f, 96, 117, 
195, 160, 196. 197, 

Kuatlugh Turkan Agha, §. 

Kuvuk (son of Oktai), attacks Almi- 
ligh, 33%. 

Kuyuk (son of Daya), 56.* 

Kuzi Bashi, 82. 

Kuzrudn, province of, 44 and a. 


the hills of 
m Tibet, 


Lascc (Cor Lanuk), in Tibet, (10. 

Lacouperie, Prof de, on the Hiung 
Nu, 87* n.; on the compilation of 
the Ming Shi, 107* n 3; on the 
term Mangalai Suyah, § x.; on the 
word {lk or [lah. 288 1. 

Ladak; invaded by Abi Bakr, (3*; 


expedition into, by Sulttin Said in 
lost, 13,* t4*s Mirai Haidar’s re- 
turn to, in 1534, 1L5*; expedition 
avainst, In 1983, b2* a5 invasion of, 
In lots, 2O*; i Lots, 21"; overrun 
hy foreign troops, 69°; invaded by 
Sullan Said in 1532, 66%; invasions 
of, 270 1 > $10; district of Balti, 
10; kines and rulers of, tIS n.: 
see abso Tibet. 

Lhadak  tiyalrabs, 
PIN oa. EEO, 

Lahore (lihur), city of, 405, 406; 
Mirzit Hldar received by Kamran 
at, 1O,* 167; saeked hy Davia, 3o* ; 
held by Kamran Marza, 308, 468, 
25 WKhwaje Nuri at, 399, 400; 
flight of the Chaghatai to, 17,* 1s,+* 
77-1). 

Taihur Makai, of Kashmir, #41. 

Laihuk (luk Lanear), town of, 208 
and n. 

Lai (mire or mud), battle of, o1-6. 

Lak of Hindustan, 460. 

Laili: see Shah Sultdn 
Badakhshi. 

Lal Shid Khinim, daughter of Sultidn 
Alimad Khan, 161. 

Lamas of Vibet, fh f-416. 

Lanak Lake, #56 7. 

Langar Mir Amid (dependency of 
Hisar), 227. 

Lanka, island of, 429 m. 

Lansdell, Dr.; travels in Chinese Tur- 
kistan, 5S n., 59 n. 

Lansur, fort of, 488. 

Lar, narrow defile of, 123, and a. 

Lassa (Ursang); Mirzdé Haidar starts 
to destroy the great temple at, 1,* 
1360 a, P13, dot—-fo0 > temple at, 
411, 45: see also Ursang. 

Lata Jugh Din, ruler of Maryul, 418 
and wz, HID n., 460, 

Leh, town of, FLO n.; distance from 
Lassa, 156 0, 457 n.; capital of 
Ladak, 460 2; palace of, 460 2. 

Lerch, Mr. V., and the Kirghiz proper, 
in 1873, 1264; on Yangi, SO n. 

Litthedale, Mr. St. G) > on wild camels 
In neighbourhood of Lake Lob, 
302 ». 

Little Tibet. Balti tribe of, 82,* 83*: 
xe also Baltistan 

Lin Sha (or Moving Sands) of Alti- 
Shahr, 67 * 

Lob, 67, 296, 

Lob Katak, town of, 100., EL n., 52, Gt. 

Lob, Lake. 54,* 406 ., 407 u.; Chinese 
names for, 12; wild eamels in 
neivhbourhood of, 302 2. 

Thu, in Tibet, 110. 

Lu-ko-tsin (Liu Chéng), town of, 106* ; 
situation of, 113* n. 

Luk Languar, town of, 298 u. 


the work ealled, 


Muhanunad 
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Lukmén Sultén, 66. 
Luk-u-Labuk, castle of, 455, 456 n. 


MAvu (Madi), fort of, seized by Abé 
Bakr, 249, 254.259 ; Mir Vali takes, 
320; taken by Said Khan, 376, 

Magpies never seen in Khotan, 298. 

Mahdi Sultin, 179 and n., 238, 243, 
245, 248. 

Ma-hei-ma (Muhammad) brother of 
Shah Khan, 123,* 124.* 

Mahim Khinim, 344; daughter of 
Sultin Ahmad Khan, 161, 

Mahmud Khiin, Sultin, son of Yunus 
Khan, 72, 83, 158, 156, 336; carly 
days of, 107, 108; sent against Sultdén 
Ahmad Mirai, 113; pays his respects 
tou Nisiruddin Ubaidullah, 11; wor 
with Sultan Ahmad Mirzi, 115, 
116; marries Kariguz Begum, 116, 
117; hus reign in 'Pashkand, 118, 
119; death of 120, 181, 179, 192, 
208 9; war with the Uzbeg Kazik, 
119, 122; defeated by Mirzi Aba 
Bakr, 122: expedition into Mavarid- 
un-Nahr, 125; in Yatikand, 130; 
reign in Shash, 150; sueeceds Yunus 
Khin in Tashkand, 157; helps Shahi 
Beg Khiin to conquer Samarkand 
and Bokhdrd, 158, 166; advances on 
Kunduz, 169, 170, 176, 173; plunders 
Sairim, 171; martyrdom of, and his 
children, 162, 165; friendship with 
Muhammad Husain Kurken, 171; 
Babar Padishih and, 175: and his 
mother Shah Begum, 180; goes over 
to Shahi Beg NKhiin, (82, 207-8, 240 ; 
Hazrat Maulind his spiritual guide, 
213; Sead Khan joins him in Mo- 
vhulistan, 447. 

Mahmud Kul, 247, 306. 

Mahmud Marzi, son of Sayyid) Mu- 
hammad, #44, §54, 455, 459; his 
death, 162-3. 

Mahmud Yusuf, 167. 

Makhtum, woman named, 187, 190. 

Makbtum Khinim, sister of Vais Klin, 
O7, JI. 

Makri, family of, in Kashmir, 482 2. 

Makrit tribe, 309. 

Maksud, brother 
307. 

Maksud Ali, wounds Said Khin in 
battle, 137, 181, 182. 

Maksud Karak, 357. 

Malevlm, Sir J., and the Kizilbdsh, 
214 n. 

Malik, adherent of Amir Husain, 39. 

Malik Ali, 309. 

Malik Bahitdur, 32. 

Malik Dulddai, Governor of Kashghar, 


of Mir Kambar, 


de), 
Malik Pir, 480 n. 
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Maliks of Kashmir, 438, 441. 

Malleson, Col., on Shuahrukhi coin, 
202 n. 

Malur: see Balur. 

Mamak Sultan, 245. 

Mamlakat Ati, 63. 

Man of gold dust, weight of Andijan, 
327 wand n. 

Mangal, ancient town of, 124 n. 

Mangalat Suyah (Aftab Ru), province 
of, 99,* 100*; given to Urtubu, 7; 
the name, 7 w.-9 vw. 3 under adminis- 
tration of the Dughlats, 75, 201: see 
alxo Farghina. 

Mangit, the tribe of, Mit and ni; 374 
and 2. 

Maneu, succeeds Kuyuk as Khakidn, 
shed Ot. * 


Mangu) Kaan (Chingiz’s grandson), 
60.* 

Mankayjit or Manfalit (Mangit): see 
Mangit. 


Manlik, wife of Tsan Bughiai, and her 
child, 6, 7. 

Manser Khidn, son of Sultin Ahmad 
Khan, 122, 156, 160, 178, 190, 306 , 
holy war against Khitai, 91, 127; 
annexes Kurul to Turfin, J01*; 
wars agaiust Khitai or China, Of, 
105* ; succeeds to Uighuristan, 109.* 
128*; fortifies Aksu against Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 123, 124; return of Mir 
Jabar Birdi to the court of, 125; 
battle against his brothers at Chirun 
Chilik, 125, 131, 159; and the 
Kailuak, 125; and Babiyitk Sultin, 
126; meeting with his brother Sultan 
Said Khan, 126; Nhwiija ‘Lajnddin’s 
attendanee on, 127; defeated by the 
Uzhee Kaaik at Arish, 127; marches 
against Aksu, 128, 145; his death 
after a reign of forty-three years, 
128, 129; makes peace with Sultdu 
Said Khin, 138: and Chin Timur 
Sultdn, LOL; defeats Said Khan and 
Khalil Sultan at Almitu, 182; and 
Aiman Khwaja Sultin, 332, 3380, 
340; treatment of Said Khiin, 331; 
submission of Said Khan to, 335; at 
Aksu, 336, 337; quarrel with Amir 
Jabar Birdi, 337 9; war with the 
Kilmik, 330; pursues Biibijik 
Sultin, 339, 340; meeting with Said 
Khan at Arbiit, 340, 343-5; and 
Mirzi Haidar, 345; second inter- 
view with Said Khin, 356; Khwaja 
Nuri visits, 300-7. 

Manuscript found by Capt. Bower near 
Kuchar, 70,* 71,* 124.* 

Mardlbashi, city of, 51* n. 

Marco Polo, 117,* 119*; on the mov- 
ing sands of Alti-Shahr, 67; and 
Kadn, 30* n.; styles Kublai “the 
Great Kian,” 34*; on wars be- 
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tween Kaidu and Kublai, 386*; on 
the Caruonas (Chaghatais), 77* 5 on 
ruins called Gds Shahr, 12 2.30 on 
Si-Ngan-fu, 104 ., 405 n. 
Marghinan (Marghilin), $7* 2.; tewu 


of, 119, 167; citadel of, held by Vin: 


Ditim Ahi, 271; 
Khian, 97. 

Martk Bahadur, 309. 

Martand, ruins of temple at, 127 1. 

Marx, Dr., on Mar Yul, 4102.3 on the 
rulers of Ladak, t]S a, Ul u.; on 
old fort of Leh, 460 x. 

Maryul, in Tibet, 410 and n.; Mirzé 
Haidar in, $18, £23, 160, 161, 4638. 

Mashhad, battle at, 206. 

Masikt (Yangi or Téirdz), 79 n.-SL an. 

Masud Kabuli, Sultan, 108. 

Masud Mirza, Sultan, 163, 176, 203 1 

Masud Sultan. 4017. 

Matla Asanadin, the, 42%; deseription 
of River Jhikun, 39 a. 


given to Yunus 


Manla Bakhsh, Khan Bahidur on 
the Kaurtinas tribe, 76" a, T7* a. 
\pp. B. 


Maulind-Zada Samarkand, 37. 

Mivard-un-Nahr (Trangoxiana), king- 
dom of Chaghatai, 29,* 30* ; tribes 
of, 31*; Kaidu and, 35*: the rise 
of Timur, 37*; declining power of 
the Khiins of Chaghatai, 30* ; dis- 
appearance of Isin Bugha from, 40* ; 
hist of Khans of, 49*; invaded by 


the Movhuls, 54,* 58,* 65%; the 
Chaghatus of, and Jatah, 61*; 


Tughluk 'Timur’s expedition into, 
15, 16; his seeond invasion of, 1 - 
22; delivered from the people of 
Jatah, 29, 30; Sultan Abu Said 
Mirai pddishdh of, 79, 80; Sultan 
Abu Said, ruler of. Slo on.; Yunus 
Khan and the kings of, 95-98; e¢x- 
pedition of Sultén Mahmud Khan 
mto, 125; annals of kines of, 150, 
Io); Shahi Beg Khan at, 166; the 
Kazuk in, attacked by Shahla Beg 
Khan, 207, 230, 2451; aecession of 
Babar Padishih to the throne of, 
2143-6; the Shaiban Uzbee masters 
of, 274, 282 93; under Tak Khang, 
287 «3; eiven to Chaghatat Khiain, 
Zi, 

Mayct, Mr. N. A., on the Pron Gate, 

.; op the province of Khathin, 

ms on the ‘Bridge of Stone,’ 
2tn. 

Mazid, Mir, 241, 308, 356, 357; and 
Babi Sultén, 380, 383; invades 
Ladak, 408 n. 

Medina, Amir Khudaidad at, 70, 71. 

Mekka, Amir Khuddidad’s pilgrimage 
to, 67-71, 

Merv, battle near, between Shahi Bey 
Khan and Shih Ismail, 233-237. 
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Midaka Bahfdur, 309, 312, 313, 315; 
Kitta Beg and, 314. 

Mihr Nigir Khinim, &6, 9-4, 96, 117, 
15d, 196, 197, 200, 258, 

Mimash Khan, 8. 

Vinara, town of, 364-5. 

Vine Litk, battle at, 65. 

Ming dynasty. Dr. Bretschnueider’s 
translation of the history of the ; 
wd Moghul Khiins, 41*--46*; and 
Bishbilk, 62+; and the Sali Uighur, 
LOd ne. 

Ming Shi, the: see Chinese chronicles 
of the Ming dynasty; also Bret- 
schneider, Dr, 

Mingli: see Manik. 

Minhij-ud-Din, author of the Tabdhdt- 
teNasiri, SO. 

Minkahb (Hinkab), in Tibet, 410, 

Miracles attributed to Amir Khudii- 
did, 69. 

Miracles of Maulhint Muhammad WKiizi, 
Pa 

Mirak Kalandar, Shih, 309, 

Mirik ‘Turkomin, 73, 84; killed) by 
Ulugh Beg, 7+. 

Mire. battle of the, 31-36. 

Mir Khwand, 108, 121; the Rauzat us 
Safad, ; and the succession of the 
Moghul Khiuns, 41*-16*; and the 
‘Karavanas’? (Chaghatais), 76.* 

Mir Muhammad Shih, son of Amir 
Khudaidad, 71, 73. 

Mirzi Khan, son of Mirza Sultan 
Mahmud, 106; and Khusrau Shith, 
I76; besieges Kabul, 200, 201; goes 
to Kandahar, 201, 202, 205; sets out 
avant the Uzbeg, 24f: kills Zobir 
Raighi, 203, and reigns over Badakh- 
shan, 205, 219-221, 226, his parents, 
203 2.; Mirza Haidar in service of, 
221, 227-S; sends news of Shahi 
Beg Khin to Emperor Babar, 237-8, 
213,265; and Bustangir Mirza, 330; 
Dantat Sultan Khidnim stays with, 
Sol: in Bidakhshin, 353; attacked 
by Said Khan, 304, 355; dies in 
Badakhshiau, 387. 

Mirai ‘Turki, place called, 301. 

Mirzii Haidar: see Tardar, 

Mirza Shith Pousain, 's83. 

Mithhal, the weight, 20600, foQae 

Mizrab Buarhas, 108. 

Moehul tribe, and Sdtuk Khin, 73; 
the word Turk in connection with, 
98n.; Moghul custom of Yangalik, 
251; name of: see Chaghnatai. 

Moghul Ulns, wv mere band of refugees 
about 1525-6..98*; division in the, 


99*; submits to Shaikh Jamal, 
4. 
Moghul Khakans, the, Muhammad 


Khan, the last of, 57; Mirza Haidar’s 
history of, 148, 149; their power at 
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the time of Mirz4 Haidar’s birth, 
152, 153. 
Moghul Khanim, 160, 192, 193. 
Moghulistan (Jutah), the Moghuls of, 
1,* 2*; history of, in the Tuarilh-7- 
Rashidi, 7*; Khans of, 29*; pro- 
vince of, 37*-39*; epitomised ac- 
count of the Khans of, 46*-48*: 
the land of, 51,*-71*; proper boun- 
dary of the province, 52,* 53*; the 
climate of, 54,* 55*; ‘cities and 
towns’ of, 57* 61*; irrigation in, 
60* ; known as ‘Jatah’ by the Cha- 
vhatais of Madvard-un-Nahr, 61*; 
the ‘steppes’ of, 54,*55*; Khans of, 
pay tribute to China, 63*; the 
people of, 72*-98*; the name of 
Jatah, 754; ‘Pughluk 'Pimur ruler of, 
13, 14; invasion of, by Amir Timur, 
39; Yunus Khan in, 86, 87, 09; 
Sullin Ahmad Khidn’s administra- 
tion of, 120, 121; Sultin Mahmud 
Khan and, 122, 131; the Kirehiz 
the originators of revolts in, 125; 
subdued by Sultin Said Khan, 13t ; 
Rashid Sultan sent to, P41, 142, 144; 
Mahmud Khan and, ISL; Khalil 
Sultin flees to, L82; raids of Mirza 
Aba Bakr’s army into, 188, 2545 
voverned by Sayyid Muhammad 
Sultan, 240; visit of Aba Bakr to, 
252: Juji Sultins flee to, 272; 
eiven to Chaghatat Whan, 293; 
mountains of, 200; Mir Vali drives 
the Moghils and Kirghiz out of, 
O19; Amir Jabar Birdt retreats to, 
B38: Said Khan invades, 500, 301, 
Bo8-9, 368; deseription of, in the 
Jahin-Kushdi, 360 367; boundaries 
of, 365 and  . 366; summer in, 366 ; 
rivers in, 366-7; mountains of, L00: 
see (lso Bishbdlik, and Jatah,. 
Moghuls of India the : see Chaghatat. 
Moghuls of Moghulistan, the, 1,* 2*; 
as described in the Varthh -¢- 
Rashid, 7* ;  sunecession of the 
Khans from Isdan Bugha, 10* -'7* ; 
the land off 51+ 71*; traditions of 
the, 55*; numbers engaged in their 
battles, 56*; battles under amar. 
ud-Din with Amir Timur, 56* ; their 
fear of the Uzbegs, 56*; the avuls or 
encampments of the, 57* -50* ; raids 
in Western ‘Turkistan, 65* ; compo- 
sition of Sultin Said’s armics, 66* ; 
called Jatah by the Chaghatais, 79* ; 
in return the M.’s call the Chagha- 
{ais ‘ Kardwinis,” 76*; declining in 
power and numbers, 77,* 78*; the 
Moghul Ulus a separate people from 
the lurks, 82*; the history of, Mirza 
Haidar the only Musulman authority 
for, 119"; small residue of, still 
existing in Eastern Turkistan, 127"; 
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history of, as recorded in the Zafar- 
Ndma, 2; title of Tarkhan among 
the, 55 .; Muhammad Khan’s me- 
thod of converting to Islam, 58; 
friendly with the Kazaks from the 
days of Istn Bughd Khan to the 
time of Rashid Khan, 82; Ulusbegi 
(chief of the tribe), 1382 n.; many 
battles with the Uzheg, 146; at the 
beginning of reign of Yunus Khan, 
156; at enmity with the Chaghatai, 
172; custom among the young, 185, 
186; province of Hisar taken by, 
261; defeated by the Uzbegs under 
Ubaid Ullah Khan, 262-3; conquest 
of Kashghar, 202-4. Sultan Said 
Khian’s army, 305, 314. 

Mongol and Moghul, the terms, 72,* 
7's called Jatah, 75* + common 
origin with the Turk, 78,* 79*; type 
of features still preserved, 1 * 

Mongol rule in Central Asia and China 
in the days of Chingiz, 115.* 

Mongol (Mangal), a few, still flourish- 
ing in the Hazara country, 127*; 
and in the Punjab, 128.* 

Mongolia, region known to Kuropeans 
as, 73.* 

Mongols, history of, by Rashid-ud-Din, 
SS*; Yizik, or legal eode of the, 
22 Ti. 

Moorcroft, travels of, viii; on the 
inland of Lanka, 420 a. : finds 
Khwaja Shah Niaz at Sheh, 460 a. 

Muajam ul Bulddén, the, on Tibet, 
HO}. 

Muayad. Amir, 16. 

Mubarak Shah (son of Algu). 31, * oo, * 
220; killed by Zobir Raighi, 221. 

Mubirakshith Makrit, #2: 

Muyhol Khan, 8!).* 

Muhammad (son of Ali Mintk Mirza), 
307, 

Muhammad (son of Salduz), 26. 

Muhammad Ali Tumiin, 309, 315. 

Muhammad Amin, Maulind, 213. 

Muhammadabad, battle at, 237 n. 

Muhammad Amir Mirai (son of Amir 
Jabir Birdi), LOL. 

Muhammad Attar, Maulana, 89. 

Muhammad B:iki (seventh son of Ra- 
shid Sultin), 121.* 


Muhammad Baranduk Barkis, Mir, 
195, 
Muhammadi Barkis, Amir, 382-884, 


452, 453. 

Muhammad Bay:n Salduz, Shaikh, 41, 
43. 

Muhammad Beg, brother of Mir Ayub, 
308, BLS, 316. 

Muhammad Beg, one of Mirzi Abé 
Bakr’s officers, 321. 

Muhammad Beg, son of Musa, 50. 

Muhammad Begjik. Mirzé, 247, 
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Muhammadi bin Ali Mirdik Barlds, 
141, 142; Marat Haidar and, 145 n.; 
his influence on Rashid Khan, 146, 
147. 

Muhammad bin Burhin-ud-Din : 
Hazrat Maulana. 

Muhammad Dulkidi Sultan, 260. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirai, son of Say- 
yid Ali, 56. 

Muhammad Haidar Mirza, erandfather 
of Mirai Haidar, 76, S7. Ss, 2oLl; 
governor ef the districts of Nish- 
vhar, 95, 98, 102, 252; Jorns Yunus 
Khiin, 89,90; and Mirza Aba Bakr, 
99, 100, 102, L035: see also Mirza 
Haidar. 

Muhammad Haji Mirai, 307 

Muhammad Husain Kurkin, father of 
Mirai Haidar, 0 * 56, LOZ, 106-108, 
Ill, 115, 153; plot against Baber, 
J*; put to death by Shahi Bey 
Khan, 9,* 209; marrics Khub Nigir 
Whinim, 117. LIS, 156; left in Ura- 
tippa to oppose Shihi Bey hin, 
los, L633 visits Khusrau Shah in 
[hisir, 168, 164; eseapes to the hills of 
Farghina, 165; attacked by Tambal, 
168; the guest of Shahi Beg Khun. 
169, 205 6; returns to Samarkand, 
199; marries Sultinim Begum, I64, 
170; friendship with Mahmud Sultan, 
(71,192; flees to Khortsin, 171, 192, 
190; bis children leftin Shahr-i-Sabz, 
192, 193; visits Babar Padishah in 
Wabul, 196-198, 199 no; at Kabul, 
200; goes to Kandahar, 2YOl; and 
thence to Furth, 201; stays in Samuar- 
kand, 207; goes to Nhorisin, 207; 
tells the story of Sulttin Mahmud 
Wwhan’s martyrdom, 207-0; governs 
Nashehar, 252-3; defeated by Mirai 
Aba Bakr, 253. 

Muhammad Kazi (Maulind), and Yu- 
nus Khan, &,* $4,* 85,* 97, 113, Li4; 
und Mirza Haidar, 107,158; miracles 
of, 277-9: see also Hazrat, 

Muhammad Khin, son) of Khizir 
Khwaja; reign of, 57-50, 68; Rabit 
constructed by, 58; his sons, 60; 
governor at Yarkand, 123.4 

Muhammad Khiin Rumi, 475. 

Muhammad Kirghiz, 312, 358, 368, 
874, 402; attacked by Sultdn Said 
Khan, 134; released from prison, 
ft1; appointed Amir of the Kirghiz, 
P41, 142; captured by Said Khiin, 
PtO-Gol. 

Muhammad Khwarizm Shih, 287--289. 

Muhaminad Maulind, entrusted with 
the care of Mirzé Haidar, 9,* 209- 
211, 228. 

Muhammad Mazid Tarkhan, 118. 

Muhammad, Mir, 241, 261, 269, 316. 

Muhammad, Mirza, 241, 308. 


Nee 


[nader. 


Muhammad Parghari, Maulind, 398-9, 
Lod. 

Muhammad Sadr, Maulind, £68. 

Vuhammad Salih, Mir, 205, 

Muhummad Shih, the Pddishtih of 
Kashinir, 136, 198, 196, 208, 441; 
Mirza Abt Bakr and, 258. 

Mahamimad, Shih Shaikh, 343. 

Muhammad Shih Kurkéin, Amir, 56, 
TS, 7. 

Muhammad Shirazi, Mauhkind, 110, 340, 
Stl. 

Muhammad Sultiin, sixth son of Rashid 
Sultan, 121: Benedict Coes and, 
22,' P25 > marriage of, 352. 

Muhammad Sultan Mirai, 47, 478. 


Muhanunad Sulfiiny son of  Prinee 
Jahangir, ES. 
Muhammad Sultsiin. son of Mansur 


Khun, 129. 

Muhammad Sultan, Shah, 37 
history, 381 +4 

Muhammad Vali Mirza, 307. 

Muhwumad Yusuf, Khwaja, 371, 372. 
370; dispute with Khwaja Nura, 
38, 597; death of, 390. 

Muhammad Zannin Mirai, 402, 

Muhamimadiins, seven, tombs of the, 
at Yurkand, 200. 

Muhassan Sultiin, £67. 

Muhibb Sultan Khanim, 280. 

Muhtarima Khinim, 451, 

Mujtahids, the list of the, 10. | 

Mujma-ut-Tardrthh, the, of Rashid- 
ud-Din, 151, 293. 

Mukadasi, the Arab writer, on Turiiz, 
SO n. 

Mukaddasi, on 
Sikun, 362 0. 

Mukim, son of Zunuin Arehun, 1 
201, 20k n. 

Mulidhida of Kohistin, the sect, 217, 
2S and n., 220 

Mulberry trees in Kashmir, 425. 

Mil fazdt-i-Timuri, description of Kash- 
mt in, bok 

Multan, sacked by Dava, 36.* 

Mamish Khin, 273, 276. 

Mumin Mirz:i, 79. 

Munajim Bishi, on situation of Bala- 
Sakun, 362 n. 

Munir Marchinini, Maulind, 1 

Muuha Beg, $08, 316, 333, 

Murad Barlis, Amir, 32. 

Musa, Amir, 25, £0. ¢ 

Mushh-ud-Din, Shaikh, mausoleum of, 
209, 

Musulmdn influence, rise of, in Asia, 
115,* 116.* 

Musulman prisoners, Amir Khudéidad 
und, 68. 

Musulmin Sulténs of Kashmir, 433 n., 
ASA n. 

Musulmans, the, chiefly of ‘Turki race, 


1; his 


situation of | Bala- 


“— 


fd, 


73 


do. 
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86* ; in Hochou and Salar districts 
of Tibet, 404 2., 405 n. 
eras (Hundar), castle of, in Tibet, 
Mutamad Khiin, the 
Jahdngiri, vi. 
Muvayid Arlt, Amir, 25. 
Muzaffar Husain Mirzé, 196. 
Muzaffari, tribe called, 220. 


Ikbdl Néma 


NAbIR SHAH, invades India, 21-4 1. 

Nagin, town in Kashmir, 428; district 
of, in Kashmir, #89, 

Nainuin, the, tribe in Moghulistan, 73,* 
7 EF a, S8,* P88 20., 290 ne. 

Naimdn Uighur (or “ Kight Uighurs”), 
the, 93.* 

Najm, Mir (Naym Saini), marehes on 
Samarkand, 132, 133. Stith Ismad’s 
commander-in-chict, 260, 261, 266, 
208, 281, 

Nakhshab (Karshi), 213; palace near, 
ahs 

Nakhshbandi Order in Central Asia, 
O7 nt. 

Naklsh-i-Jahin Khiin, §8,* 57, 68. 

Nilivkine, Mr., and village of Baitik, 
bon. 

Nimengiin, town of, 92. 

Nan-vyass (Southern China), 88.* 

Narn River, 03,* 366. 

Nasir Mirai, Sultitn, brother of Babar 
Padishiih, 202, 206, 250; death of, 


ooo 
Nasiruddin Ubaidullah, Khwiija, EL, 
212; visit to Yunus Whan, 97; 


makes peace between three Psidi- 
shahs, 113; visit of Sultin Mahmud 
Khan, Lit; and) Nhwaja ‘Pajnddin, 
(27; Younus Kian and, boo. 

Nasr, an Llak Khan, 287 2, 

Nau Shaker, 483. 

Navib Matlab Sultan, 217. 

Nazar Mitzi NSultfiin, 261, 2ot, 306, 
308, 826, 333. 

Nazak (Nidir), Sultiu, 3b and x. 

Nazar Yasiival, Shaikh, 500, 

Nizuk Shah, 20,* 25,* 24,8 #82 n., 487, 
HOT, 

Nestorian Christianity prevalent among 
the Uighurs, 96*; prevalent: among 
the Naimniins, 290 2. 

Nestorian monastery at Chi-gu, 79 1. 

Ngari, province of ‘Tibet, 136 n. 

Nitzi, tribe of Afghans, 21,* 22.* 

Nicholas, Friar (Bishop of Cambalu), 
117,* 118.* 

Nikiillu tribe, 214 7. ; 

Nikpai, grandson of Chaghatai, 35*; 
reigns in Bokhara, 299 n. 

Nik Vai Shah, 219. 

Nikudar Oghlaén, the Haziras de- 
scended from the remnants of the 
army of, 80.* 
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Nilib, or Blue River (Indus), 406 
and n. 

Nipal, the Rui or Raja, rulers of, 454 n. 

Nisan, in Tibet, 410. 

Nishdpur, battle at, 206. 

Nizam-ud-Din on the Gakars, 479 n. 

Nizam-ud-Din Ali Khalifa Maulind 
Baba Bishighari, 194, 197. 

Nogais, tribe of, 16 n. 

Noldeke, Professor, and the 
Tajik, 91.* 

Noyan Chabah, one of Chingiz Khiin’s 
generals, 292 n. 

Nubra, provinee of Tibet, £17, 4£8, 
£20 nv, $23. 

Nuon, sent to capture Kushluk, 292 

Nur Ali Divina, 162, 463. 

Nuri (Nur-nd-Din) Khwaja, 372, 373—- 
378, LIS; cures Sayyid Muhammad 
Mirzit of an illness, 389, 397; dif- 
ference with his brother Muhammad 
Yusuf, 389, 390; goes to Yanei- 
Hisir, 890; Said Khin under the 
euidance of, 395, 398; genealogy 
and life of, 395-7; his journey to 
India, 398-9; miracles of, 399, +00; 
line of descent in discipleship, -t01 ; 
and Iskandar’s birth, 340. 

Nurbakhshi, sect called, in Kashmir, 
139-7. 

Nuruddin, Amir Shaikh, Governor of 
Turkistan, 64. 


word 


Onservarory built by Ulugh Bee at 
Samarkand, 60 1. 

Odorie of Pordenone, 117 * 

Qirat, the Walmiks known us, U7*: 
see also Kalmiaks. 

Oktai (or Ogodai), third son of Chingiz 
IKKhiin, 95* ; dominion off O1,* o2* ; 
death of, 82%; Chapiur, the last of 
the house of, 37.* 

Oliver, Mr EE. k., paper entitled ‘The 
Chavhatai Mughals,’ 28,* 20*; and 
the representatives of Chaghatal, 
32,* 33*; and the reign of Bordk, 
3o*; and Chapar, 37.* 

Olkhonod tribe, the, 16 2. 

Omar Mirai, son of Siniz Mirza, 88; 
attempt to subdue Khotan, 99, LOL. 

Omar Mirzi, brother of Aba Bakr 
Mirza, 251; bas his eyes put out, 
293. 

Omar Shaikh, chief of the Shulkirchi 
tribe, 309. 

Omar Shaikh, governor of Andijén, 49, 
46; sent by Amir Timur against 
Kamar-ud- Din, +9. 

Omar Shaikh Mirzi, ‘Timur’s son, 20 n., 
21 x. 

Omur Shaikh, Mirzé, son of Sultén 
Abu Said, 93, 110, 111; married to 
Kutluk Nigdr Khdnim, 94, 96, 117, 
155; and Yunus Khén, 96; battle at 
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the bridge of Tuk Sagrutku, 96, 97 ; 
hostilities with Sultin Ahmad Mirza, 
112, 113, 115, 116; his sons, Tot; 
death of. 119, 174; visit of Yunus 
Khiin to, 175. 
On Archa (Ankghun Archa), 189 2. 
Orginah Khatun, widow of Kara 


Hulaku, 33,* 34*; driven from .Al- 
maligh, 3+.* 

Orong Timur, $4. 

Orpelian, the Armenian writer. and 


Arghun, 290 n. 

Osmiin Mirza, 112. 

Osm:iin Sultan and Khwarvm Shah, 
IST. 

Otdr CArshil Atdr), 41 x. 

Otrar (Fardb), 44 1. #9, 65 2°; Amir 


Timur’s death at, Sf: see ‘Tirdiz, 
Yangi, ete. 
Ottogush-Shahr, remains of ancient 


town of, 12.1. 
Oxen, wild (/utds), mm 
Khotan, 301-2, 302 1. 


the hills of 


Paik. (70, 

Paitene (Bartok), village, 

Pak Cor Jabak), 3800. 

Pakhhy provmee of, invaded in 1518 
hy Mirai Hnidar, 21.* 

Palieha Mir Akhur, 309, 

Vamirs, the, 54,* 4005. 

Pandit Nain Sing, and the wold mines 
of Pibet, 4000 a. 

Pandrettan, ruins of temple at, 427 «. 

Panipat, battle at, 857. 

Panja-Kand: see Bishkand. 

Pandu Kory, ruins of temple at, 127 7 

Parak : see Chir River. 

Parviz (Darwiz), a district of Badakh- 
shin, 302. 

Pasir, a district of Badakhshiin, 355. 

Piaveeh, rains of temple at, 427 1. 

Perhiliuh (Pharwala), Bibar’s expedi- 
tion against, 480 2. 

Persia, no copies of 
Rashidi to be found 
Moghul army in, 58.+ 

I oshawar, ravaged by Dava, 36.7 

Phukpa, habitations of the Dulpa tribe, 
LOD ne. 

Pir Alt Beg, 316, 317. 

Pir Haji Kuni, Mir; his daughter 
married to Yunus Klin, 86. 

Pir Muhammad — Barlis 
‘ Bangi’), 70, 76. 

Pir Muhammad, Mirza, son of Prince 
Jahangir, 48 

Pishka Mirza [tarji, 248. 

Pishkaran, a township of Akhsi, 280. 

Plano Carpiui: the Sart Huiur ‘nation, 
349 1, 

Poisonous herbs, on road from Kashmir 
to Tibet, 432 and n. 

Po-lo-lo (Balur), 385. n. 


1? ne. 


the 
in, 


Tarthh-i- 
ix.; the 


(called 


Tudex. 


Pomegranate peculiar to Balur, 386. 

Poole, Mr oS.) Lane, Muhammadan 
Dynasties, and the western branch 
f Chaghatal Mins, 49*; Emperor 
Baber and Shah Ismail, 247 n.; 
dual character of Sharbanvs dynasty, 
MOG nv + on the Méashdl, 256 nos on 
the Hak Khins, 287 2; on Davia 
ig ey ae 

Prejevalsla, Goon, on wastes of moving 
sand, 69 > on sis of ancient towns 
in Lurkistian, Pla, £2 0.; wild camel 
seco in the Lob region by, 801, 
B02 0,5 on the wild yak, 802 2.5 on 
Tangiut, bob n. 

Price, Majer, translation from Akbar- 
Nani, TD a 

Pulspa (Dulpa tithe), f00., EEE, EP2 a. 

Pul, Shaikh, and the Kmpe rer Humi- 
yun, 398 > put fo death, (70 

Pul-t-Sanein, 245. 


Pulid Bugha, 2t, 82, 36, 44, fo; death 


of, 47. 

Punch Pass, the, 1.* 

Punjab, Mirza aidar, SOveTDOr of, 
16*; ravaged by Dava, 36%; Mr 


Ibbetson and the words lurk and 
Moehul in, 8O* YL,* 128.4 
Puidnver Shaikh, tomb of, 


kand, P15. 


"Tash- 


Ponh, a district of Ladak, Lo,* tte ; 
district of Balti, HELO. 

Pusiiung, village af 2G 227. 

Putayl Bahadur, 300. 

QUATREMERL, translations from the 
Haft Thlim, 25% 26%; his) transla- 
tions of the Math’ ctsauadin, 42* 


on the torm Jutah, Tota; en the 
* Karavenas’  (Chaghbatais), 
7T7*; on Taraz, 80 1. 
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Rawar (or traveller's rest house), built 
by Muhammad Whian, 5s. 

Rabat-i-Kataan, the, t 

Raliait-i- Malik, 5. 

Rahiaiteht, distriet of, 296. 

Rach, dull district of 
203 0, 210. 

Rajaori, province of, invaded in Los 
by Mirai Haidar, 21 * 

Riijddin, palace built by Sultiin Zain- 
wl-Abidin, £29 and a., 430, 137. 

Rashid Khan, son of Sultan Said, 14,* 

25,* 57, 82, 251; puts to death many 

of Mirza Haidar’s relatives, 15*; 
battles with the Uzbegs, 120*; sons 
of, 121* 123%; governor of Kuchar 
and ‘Purfin, L23*; the Yarthh-d- 
Rashidi named after him, 3; invades 
Balur with Mirza Haidar, 12,* 142; 
gocs to Aksu, 142, 148; puts Mirza 
[laidar’s uncle to death, 143, Pfft; 
defeats Mansur Khan at Aksu, Ito; 


Badakhshin, 


Index, 


gocs to Khotun, 145; greatly in- 

fluenced by Muhammadi Barlis, 146, 

147; defeats the Uzbeg Kazuk, 146: 

characteristics of, 147; enters Mo- 

ghulistin, 134; retires to Kashehar, 

135; at Aksu, 135; Mirza Haidar 

Inscribes his history (Turilkh-i-Ras- 

hidt) to, 139; his mother, 140; his 

birth and early education, 110; kept 

& prizoner by Jini Beg Sultan, 140; 

sent to Moghulistin, 141-2; invades 

Moghulistin, 359, 368, 870, 378-9; 

plunders the Kalmiik, 373: marties 

the danghter of Sultan Niedr 

Khinim, 374; flees to At-Bashi, 377 ; 

ness of, 378; invades Baluy, 384- 

386 : friendship With Miuzi Haida’, 

SO3—F > gow fo Aksu, 395-4, 105: 
suceceds his father in) Kashghar, 
$505 puts Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi 
to death, 150 1; banishes Khadija 
Sultan, 151; > Muhammadi Barlis’s 
influence over, 152 3+ sends wpolo- 
vies to Mirai Haidar, 61: his 
violence and eruelty, 467. 

Rashid-ud-Din, the history of, 81 n.: 
on the bravery of the Chaghatais, 
7O* 5 use of the word Tak, 85* + and 
the name Tutar, 868 SST: on the 
Cighurs, 95* > and the Kardt tribe, 
lGn.; the Alkunut tribe. 16: the 
KRankali tribe, IG: the Karluk 
tribe, 1n.; the Mujma-ut-Tavarikh 
of, LoL; and the city of Kari-Sairam, 
lvl; and the title Kurkini, 278 ny 
279 Hn, 

Raskin, mountains, #05; valley of, 
406, 

Ranzat as Safd, the, and sucecssion of 
the Moghul hing, t1+--16.4 

Raverty, Major, translation of the 
Tabdluit-i-Ndsiri, 85* + on the Tak 
Khits, 28s a. 

Razt-ud-Din, Shah, 217, 218 2, 219, 
zl. 

Regel, Dr. on reservoirs in’ Tu fin, 
ft2*; on the situation of Lau-ko-tsim, 
Poof aes on rums of “Old Purfain,” 
Li. 

Renmsat, Abel, and country of the 
Yellow Uighurs, 349 wa. 

Renaudot, and the Yara, 22 

Resines, Khwaja, tomb of, 26. 

Rest-house (Rabit) constructed by 
Muhammad Khiin, 58, 09 2. 

Ricci, Father Matthew, 122*; story of 
Goes’ adventures, 110.* 

Rieu, Dr. Chas. ou the Taritkh-i- 
Rashidi, xi., xv.; description of the 
Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 6,* 7* ; on date of 
Sharaf-ud-Din’s death, 85 n.; on 

saints of the time of Mirai Sultin 
Husain, [94 n. 

Ritter; on the Kafir people, 10L n. 
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Rockhill, Mr. W. W., on the word 
Tibet, 135 n.; on Tangut, 361 n.; 
the Musulman population in Hochou 
and Salar, 404 ”., 405 n.; on the 
Dulpa tribe, 409 n. 

Rodgers, Mr. U. J., on coins of Ndzuk 
Shih, 20* n.; version of Mirzi 
Haidar’s death, 22*; and coins in 
Kashinir struck in Huméyun’s 
name, 24*; on the Sultans of Kash- 
mir, 433 n. 434 .; translation of 
Firishte’s History, 441 2, 442 2; 
extract from paper entitled * The 
Square Silver Coins of the Sultins 
of Kashmir,’ Appendix A, 487-491. 

Ross, Myr.: translator of the Tarthkh-i- 
Rashidi, ix. xi-xiii., on Aldjd, 
W2L nu. 

Rubrak, Wim., traveller in Asia, 117,* 
L19*; narrative of visit to Maneu 
Kaan in 1253, 60*: account of the 
Uighurs in the Middle Ages, 96.7 

Rudok, 406 4, tL0. 

Ruhtak, town of, 38] 

Ruins of ancient towns, near the River 
Chu, 69 1. 

Rum (Turkey), custom in the army of, 
Woe 

Rumi, the, annihilate Shih [smnail’s 
wry, 281-2, 

Russian Iisar expedition, the, 20 2. 

Russians, the, called a people of Turki 
race, S6* 

Rustik, 219, 220. 


SABUR Mirza, 307. 

Sabish (Shish) Khin, 276. 

Sadik Ispahdini, on situation of Biila- 
Sikun, 368 2. 

Sadr-ud-Din, Mir, 396. 

Sad-ud-Din Kishghari, Maulind, 194, 

Saghej, wells of, 23 n. 

Sahib Daulat Begum, 125, 344. 

Said Kizaruni, Shaikh, 145 x. 

Said Khin, son of Sultin Ahmad 
Khan, 56,* 109,* 122, 160; takes 
Mirzi Maidar into his service, 11,* 
207 ; 3, 4; invades Kashghar, 11*; 
expeditions avainst Balur and Ba- 
dakhshan, 12*; invades Ladak, Kash- 
mir, and Baltistan, 13,* 14*; death 
of, L4*; Sayvid Muhammad Mirzi 
and, 15,* 16*; Moghul invasions 
during reign of, 65,* G6* ; the chiefs 
of his army, 66*; and the Uighurs 
of Kashghar, 98*; rcligious advisers 
of, 116*; expedition into Ladak, 
120* ; battle with Mansur Khén, 125, 
131, 145; friendly meeting with 
Mansur Khiin, 126; wounded at the 
battle of Akhsi, 130; taken to 
Samarkand by Shahi Beg, 130; 
visits his brother in Moghulistan, 
ISL; stays at Kitbul with Bébar 


5 


24 


Paidishih, I13l; sent to Andijin, 
132: defeats Mirai Abit Bakr at 
Tut-lugh, 132; defeated by Suyunj 
Khwaja Khin near Tishkand, 153 ; 


captures Kaishghar, 133; makes 
peaee with his brother, Mansur 
Khin, 13: attacks Muhammad 


subdues the whole ot 
Moghulistan, T3450 invasions ot 
Badakhshin, 135; holy war ascuin-st 
Tibet, 150, 186, 148; and Baltistan, 
136; and Mirai Haidar’s conquest 
of Kashmir, 1386; his death, 157, 
Phos virtues and rare attatniie nts of, 
137 1890; and Rashid Khan at Aksu, 
1t3; his favourite wife, 116: birth 
md carly days, 178; aceompanics 
Shihi Beg Khin on his expedition 
to Hisar and Kunduz, 178, 179: 
stays with Sultan Mahmud Khan at 
Yatikand, 181; wounded by Maksud 
Ali, [81, 182: his generosity, 182 ; 
defeated by Mansur Khun at Al- 


Kirchiz, 154; 


Inatu, LS2. 183: and Khwaja Ali 
bot odur. LS3-PSs, 222-226 > lMarri- 
rer eontineted siti Makhtum, 187, 


b attaeked by Mirai Abi Bakr’s 
lent, Ess, 184; decides to go to Shahi 
Bee Whin at Andijin, 10, 191, 22, 
ZirS, 264, 266, 268-4; fheht to 
Moghulistan, 192, 195; Manlina 
Kasim, his spiritual cuide, 213 ; 
imprisoned at Andijan “by Khwaja 
Alt Bahddur, 222; sent to Jini Bee 
Kluin who orders his release, 222 
226; esenpes to Mirza’ Khin al 
Badikhshan, 226; weleome by Ein- 
peror Babar at Kabul, 226; meets 
Miran Hatdar at Kabul, 229. and 
Moghulistan, 240; and Biber Padi. 
shah, 242; battle with, and defeat 
of Mirai Abi Bakr, 249, 250, 254, 
e110, 3123 hills Tubra, 265: attaeks 
savunjuk WKhin, 266, 270-271, 346: 
nd Mirza Haidar, 268-270; plunders 
Ahanvaran, 279; proceeds to \khsi, 
276 ; meetine with Katstin Khim, 
276; presented with horses by Kasim 
Khan, 276-7; his sisters, 280; quits 
2 arghdna and re Puls to Kashyh: wr, 
84-6, 304, $21 > review of his troops 
tiles Kashvhar, 300 310; hismareh 
against Yirkand abendoned, 312- 
$13: sets ont for Yangi-Hisdr, 313 - 
O1t, 800, 304; visits Mir Ayub, 
a \ ingi- Hissir besieged, 315-- 
> Aba Bakr killed While on bis 

an to see, 321-35; 
Kashghar, 325-7, 331; 
Jahangir, 330; his reception 
Aiman Khwaj: i Sultén, 303; Mansur 
Khan's treatment of, & ML ode sub- 
mission to Mansur Klin, 335: 
mecting with Mansur Khin on the 


and Mirzi, 


conquest of 


ot 


Index. 


plains of Arbdt, 310. S#3-5: health 
affected by excessive wine-drinking, 
3410, 369, 370; goes to Moghulistan, 
tl; returns to Kashehar, $45, 351 ; 
returns to Yarkund, $15; meeting 
with Biaibijik Sultin, 3416-8; holy 
Wor against Sdrigh Uighur, J48-s51 ; 
eapture of Muhammad Kirghiz, 301; 
sends for Daulat Sulttin Khanim, 
danehter of Yunus Khun, 3ol 2; 
matriage of his sister, 3525 first 
myasion of Badakhshin, 354-5; his 
secotul meeting with Mansur Khiin, 


3o6; mvasion of Movhulistan, Jos 4, 
368; Sayyid Muhammad Mirzi in 


attendanes on, 371: birth of bis son, 
Saltiin  Lbrihim, 375; seeond  in- 
vasion of Andijan, 875-7 > returns to 
Mochulistan, 377 5 goes to At-Bashi, 
oid, thenee to Kishyhar, 377, 
379, and Babs Sultan, 379-381: and 
Shah Muhammad Sultan, 382-3; se- 
eond expedition into B fadakhshiin, 
387-300; siege of Kala Zafar, 3ss ; 
meets Khwaja Nora, 300, 101; rup- 
ture between Auman Khwiiya Sultun 
and, Sub obs iness of 804° pliees 
himself under the guidance ot Khw: ti jit 
Nuri, 300, $98; invasion of Tibet, 103: 
holy war on Tibet, 417, 120, 421; 
attacked by dam-qirt, $20, 421;  pro- 
eeeds to Balti, #21, 422: and Mirza 
Haidar, on return from the invasion 
of Kashmir, ths—-445 35 poes to 
Yorkand. L410; death of, from the 
effects of dam-giri, Wi; genealogy 
Of, 446, 817, epitome of hts life. $47, 
448 > burial of, 2 #0. 

Siid (Sh: hid) Kee, ob; date of death, 


De it 


Srofuddin, Amir, 26, 38, 32) 98. 

Samim, town of, O3,4 10. #h: laid 
Waste by Isdn Bugha Khan, 79; 
civen fo Yunus Whin, 112, 115; 


Mahmud Sultaws advanee on, l7b: 
In charge of Kitta Bey, 1, 271: 
Kitta Bey and. $15. plundered by 
the Kirghiz, 358, 

Saki Ali, Khwaja, one, 

Sakju (Su-chow), 06, 

Sakkaki, Mankind, tomb of, 365, 

Sikri, pass of, 445 and x. 

Silth-ud-Din Musa, Mauhina, 39 nv. 

“Salai Begun,” battle called, 75. 

Salar, group of villages, 10:4 ., 105 a. 

Silibari, Khwaja, cal 

Sulik, Khwiija, 225, 226. 

Sdlinkai, 360. 

Salim, son of Shir Shah, 480 2. 

Salim Khin: see Islam Shah, 

Salim Sultan, defeats Shih 
281, 

Sali-Sarai, Amir Husain's residence, 
24, $5, 35, 37. 


Ismail, 


Index. 


Salsalat-ul-Arifin, work by Hazrat 
Maulana, 118, 212, 2138, 342 and x. 

Salt Range, the, 479 n. 

Samarkand, Baber’s advance on, 10*; 
Tughlnk Timur Khin at, 22, 23; at- 
tacked by Amir Chigu m 1363, 29; 
sieve of, by the army of Jatah, 37; 
retimm of Amir Timur to, +7. 50; 
buildings, ete., erected by Ulugh 
Beg, 60 1. : Iiydt-i-Khdn at, 72; 
taken by Sultin Abu Said, 83 ; 
Sultan Mahmud Khén and Shahi 
Boy Khin attempt to take, 119, 120; 
Bibar Padishih marches on, 132, 
133; wars in, 154: conquered by 
Shihi Beg Khan, 158, 166; attacked 
by Babar Padishih, (74, 175; falls 
wgain into hands of Shahi Bey 
Khan, 75, 196; Emperor Babar at, 
2-46, 260, 266, 268: famous kiosks 
in, #29, #80; Emperor Babar on the 
throne of, 4s 

Simyaz (Sam Scirak), 8 1. 

Samku, place in Tibet, 457 n. 

Sim Mirza, besieges Kandahar, 16,* 
4168, 

Sand, advance of, as seen by Sir D. 
Forsyth and Dr. Bellew, 12 n. 

Sand-buried ruins, 67,* 68*; exploita- 
tion of, by Aba Bakr, 70.* 

Saund-storins in Eastern ‘Turkistan, 
SO8 n. 

Sangarighaj, place called, 40. 

Sang Zighaj, tight with Kamar-ud-Din 
at, 47. 

Sanju, 3823, 328-0; pass of, 405. 

Sanka Rana of Chitur, 402 and uw. 

Saniz Mirza, son of Amir Sayyid Ali, 
201; his rule in Kishghar, 87, 88; 
joins Yunus Khiin, 90; death of, 98, 
Wy 

Sarai, village of, 2 2. 

Sarai Chuk, 274 and vn. 

Sarai Mulk Khinim, Timur’s favourite 
wite, 40, 278 n., 270 xn. 

Sirang Sultan, 479 n., 180 2., 483. 

Sir Bugha, Amir, 32; revolt of, 44, 
45; pardoned by Amir Timur, +9. 
Sirigh Chupan, a district of Badakh- 
shin, 292, 303, Sot, 350 0, 386, 

388 


Surigh-Kul, district of, 54,* 297; hills | 


of, 312. 

Sirigh Uighur (Yellow Uighur), 
country of, 9 1, 52, Ot, 849 n., 
404 n., 405 n.; Said Khan’s holy 
war against, 348-351. 

Sairik Mirza, 330. 

Sarman, village called, 310; stream 
called, 311. a 

Sart. the word; definition of, S7* n. 

Sasser Puss, 446 2. 

Satlej River, -406 1. 

Sataghni Buha (Sanghoy Loca), 14. 
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Sdtilmish Khdtun, wife of Isan Bughd 
K han, 6. 

Satlik, 325. 

Sdétuk Kara Khin, « Karlughi Uighur, 
o4*, 

Sdtuk Bughraé Khan, 286, 287 n.; 
tomb of, in Kashghar, 300. 

Situk Khan, 71; Vais Khén and, 
73. 

Sayyadi (or Siddi), of the tribe of 
Chalish, 51. 

Sayyid Ali, Amir, 61; expedition to 
Kashghar, 75-77; and Isan Bugha. 
78; hunting parties of, 76, 77; a 
proof of his justice, 77; makes Isan 

ju¢hd governor of Ak-u, 78; defeats 
Yunus Khin with the aid of Isdn 
Bughat Khan, 86; death of, 87; his 
distinguished generals and captains, 
N9, LOK, 

Sayyid Ali Kurkin, Amir, 56 

Sayyid Ali, Mir, in the service of 
Shaikh Ilabib, 194; his two sons, 
cane 

Sayyid Ali Agha, 307, 

Sayyid Ali Hamaddint (Amir Kabir 
Ali), 132; death of, 433 u. 

Sayvid Ahmad, Mir, 60, 61, 75; storics 
relating to, 6L-GL; saves Vais Khan, 
60-67. 

Sayyid Ahmad Mirza, 100. 

Sdyyiddtdl, the, 239 and 

Sayyid Daud, Amir, +2. 

Sayyld Thidi, the, 239. 

Sayyid Husaini, Amir, mausoleum of, 
209. 

Sayyidim Nukildish, 278-9, 

Sayyid Mahmud Mirz:i, 75, 

Sayvid Mubammad Mirzi, unele of 
Mirzi Haidar, 56, 102, 111, 133, 
203 2., 292; put to death, 15*, 57 x., 
143, 144,450, £51; invades Andijdén, 
131,182, 144; attacks Farghand, 140; 
and battle of Tutluk, 132, 249, 250; 
Jadu Bee Sultau and, 241; conquest 
of Farghana, 239-241; sent to Turfin, 
240; sends from Andijén for help, 
242; drowns Khalil Sultan by order 
of Jani Beg Khan, 183, 240, 264-5; 
Said Khan and, 265-6; fortifics 
Andijin, 271; advises Said Khan 
io leave Farghina, 284-5; in charge 
of the Dughlit army before Kash- 
char, 305: at the siege of Yangi- 
Hisar, 316, 318-19; and Mir 
Vali, 820; goes to fetch Mirza 
Jahingir, 329; in attendance on 
Said Khin, 369, 3871; a disciple of, 
the order of Yasavvi Shaikhs, 369, 
371; taken ill, and healed by Khwaja 
Nuri, 389, 397; Said Khén and, 
392-4. 

Sayyid Muhammad Nurbakhshi, Amir, 
439. 
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Sayyid N& Mahdumi Maulana: see 
Muhammad Iai. 

Sayyid Shih Buzurg Arhangi, LOs. 

Sayyids of Khorasin, the,  ealled 


Mughols, 80).* 

Schuyler, K., on the observatory itt 
Samarkand, 60 20; the ancient 'Pa- 
mz. 63a: account of Laake Tsstel- 
Kul, 78 2.3 on city of Chi-guy 7a, 
on citvof Baila-Sakun, o62 0. 365 4 
and Shatkh Nbmad, 56004 

Secland, Dr Nor rest-house con-tiuete a 
by Muhammad Whitin, os a. ot, 

Shabian, 509, 

Shih Baditeh Sultan, son of \bulkbair 
Khan, 92 n. 

Shih Baz Mirgza, ou. 

Shih Beg, defeated near Kandahar by 
Babar Padishah, 202; son of Zulnun 
Arghun, $07, 4850 a. 

Shih Begum, LOS, Lsgo. ESO, Poo, Tae, 
258; attempt to seize Kabul, bya, 
200; lays claim to Badaklshian, 205 ; 
eaptured by Abad Bakr’s army, 205 ; 
sont into Whordsan, 204, 

Se aot Vdssscrna, cong Ue st of Tatta, 483 we 

stat Temi, sons off Lo* 1325 finally 
deteats Shahi Bee Khan, 13h; in- 
vades Trak, Lot. 

Shah Whan, son of Marsur Khan, 105,* 
J25,* 12,* 129. 

Shih Minritk, 185. 

Shah Muhammad, a WKukildash, 4959, 
461. 

Shih Muhammad Divan, Khwaja, £49. 

Shih Muhammad Sultin, son of Sultsn 
Muhammad Sultan, 142, 161, 163, 
492. 

Shah Nazar Mirzd, 241, 247. 

Shah Rukh, Mirza, #3,*% 50, 62. 84; 
Hazaras the posterity of an army of, 
SO * n.; his mother, 40 .: founds 
Bigh-i-Zaghin, 83 2.; the Zufar- 
Nama dedicated to, 85 n. 

Shih Shakh Muhammad Sultan, son 
of Sultan Ahmad Khan, 160. 

Shah Sultan Muhammad Badakhshi, 
107. 

Shih Tahmisp; besieges Kandahar, 
16,* 21.4 

Shahdb-ud-Din, a holy Shaikh, $ §; 
description of Moghulistan in the 
Masdlah-al-Absdr, 47 * 

Shahbaz Mirza, 308, 316 

Shahi Bee Kdidn, o6.% 57,' 56, TI6; 
puts Mirza Haidar’s futher to death, 
Y*; defeat and death of, 10%; his 
grandfather, Abulkhair Khiin, 79 2. ; 
Turkistin given to, TLS; takes 
Samarkand, 119,120; murders Sultén 
Mahmud Khan, 120: defeats Sultan 
Mahinud Khin and Sultan Ahmad 
Khan at Akhsi, 122, 123, 150: cam- 

paigns against Farghina, Hisdr, and 


Tnitex. 


Kunduz, 150, the Manet tribe fol- 
lowers Of [8toae, Doty eon quers 
S:uparkand and Boklaiid, bo8, 160: 
Tortus three marriage allianees, 160: 
mad Sultan Mahmoud iWiin, 163, 167; 
and Whasrau Shah, b6i-l66, 169; 
hoheads Mir Vali, 16520: and "Pam- 
bats aeveltin Andijain, 167 95 mar- 
Hes Whanzada Beeutn, 175, 196, 
Zoo oadyvanes oon Einar, 176, 178 ; 
puts Pambal te death, @78 > and the 
death of Saltau VMalhmud Khan, (79, 
POS OU invades Khwatizm, (80, TOL, 
[ho OE: Saad Nintn decides) to vo 
tosat Amduan. 20, 290; and Habiba 
Sultan WKheanish, £92: besieges Ko- 
lat, (2,200 > marries Mihr Nigiir 
Khittuin, (06, besieges Babar Padi- 
shah in Somarkend, L965 conquest 
of WKhorisan, 20l, 2005 captures 
Balkh, Zot oo: reeeives: Muhammad 
Husain Kurkan, 200-6, 208-9; and 
afterwards puts him to death, 209 ; 
orders Ubaid Sultan to drown Mirza 
Haidar, 210, 2EL; and Sualtiin Said 


Kihiuin, 22b-225 50 killed by Shah 
Famail, 226, 258; expedition against 
Kazak, 280, 258. hostilities with 
Shah Ismail 282-7: followers off in 


> 
> 


Miavara-un-Nahr, 274, se 5; takes 
Tashkand, 336; defeats Khusran 
Shah, $93: conquers province of 
Farghiana, 147. 

Shihniz, 103; pass of, 308 and ae; 
river, 296 

Shahr-i-Sabz. town of, E71, EO) -93. 

Shabrukhi, coin, 202 2, 469 1. 

Shibrukhia (Findkand), town of, 53," 
112, 289 and x. 

Shaibdini Khan: see Shiht Beg Khin 

Shaibin Uzbees, Said than and the, 
1O*; in Mivara-un-Nolr, Ys’ -3; 
fake the provinee of Farghdana, 281 

Shaikhaim Mirai, 216 2, 260 

Shaikh-i-Daulat, Amir, 38. 51, 

Shiuaklienl-Isldm, 235, 236, 

Shaka Muni, religion off HH4-16. 

Shakaval, 309, 315. 

Shiam-i-Jahin Khin, 57, 68. 

Shamlu tribe, 214 n. 

Shaminisi, or stn-worshippers in Kash- 
mir. 156 

Shanmis Adalads eee 
I distt. 

Shams-nd-Din, Amir, 38: at the battle 
of the Mire, 34, 35, Sla.; and his 
sect of * Nurbakhshi,’ (35 -437. 

Shams-ud-Din Juvaini, 35.* 

Shams-ud-Din, Sulttin, #32; tomb of, 
261. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, author of the Zafar- 
Nama, 7.* t18,* 119*; on the suc- 
cession of the Moghul Khans, 41*- 
46.* 74, 81, 850, L5t, 155. 


Dust Muhammad 


Index. 


Shardawal, 3t. 

Shariat, the (Mulaummadan law), 70. 

Sharif, Khwaja of Kashehar, 61, 75, 
76, 90. 

Sharim, Mir, 241, 308. 

Shish (Tishkand), province of, 5z,* 
os*; invaded by the Moghuls, 51,* 68 ; 
Isin Bughd Khin and, $5; country 
Of, 193, 1543 reign of Sultiim Mah- 
mud, 159; plundered by the Kirghiz, 
JOT, 

Shaw, Mr. R. B., geography of Eastern 
Turkistan gathered from the Tarich- 
i-Rashidi, viii 10 n., 417 wv ; death 
of, 10; and the word Tajik, 87*; 
detinition of Surf, 87* n.; on the 
word Aldch, 121 2.: and the sons of 
Rashid Sultin, 1214 a, P25*: and the 
word ghalcha, 220 no; on Artush. 
205 un, situation of town of Kash- 
vhar, 2000.; meaning of 'Tazghun, 
295 u.3 and Suget Buléik, 296 v ; 
paper entitled * A Prince of Kish- 
ghar on the Geography of Eastern 
Turkistan, 206 2.3; on WNeshtdsh, 
298 2; Chitral called Pilor, 385 n.; 
on idioms used by Mirzi Haidar, 
105n., 4060.5 onthe word Drol, 409. 

Shaya (Shel), eastle of, 160 aad n, 

Sheep as beasts of burden in Tibet, 
407 and ne. 

Sheep traders, the Champa, of Tybet, 
407 and n., 408 n. 

Sheh, town of, 410 n. 

Sheh (or Shay), a village in Tibet 
(Ladak), 460 2. 

Shenkummuyin, 
Hamid, 3f. 

Shiahs, seet of (the Mulahida), 218 2., 
247 1.5 use of the word Mijtahid, 
10 mn. 3 sect in Kashmir, 30-7. 

Shibarghan; Bayan Timur, governor 
of, #0. 

Shibartu, place called : see Shibr. 

Shibr Pass (or Shibartn), the, 36 x. 

Shidarku, name borne by the King of 
Tangut, 360 and 2., 3861 n. 

Shigar, fort of, 422. 

Shighnan, 54+.* 

Shur Ali Oghlan, son of Muhammad 
Khitn, 60. 

Shir Bahridm, 21, 26, 20, 32, 36. 

Shir Khin defeats Kmperor Humiyun 
at Chausa, 470, 171; battle of the 
Ganges, 17L- 177. 

Shir Muhammad Klin, son of Mu- 
hammad Khiin, 60, 63, 68; hostility 
between Vais Khitn and, #3,* 64, 69. 

Shir Shih Sur, 480 7.; defeats Huma- 
yun in Bengal, 16* ; battle of Kanauj, 
vill., I7*, L8*; battle in Kashmir 
against Mirzd Haidar, 20.* 

Shiram Chahra, 160. 

Shiram, Mir, 396, Jo7. 


brother of  Adnir 
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Shiraz, residence of Yunus Khan, So. 

Shirun 'Taghdai, 228. 

Shiva-i-Shigndn, 353. 

Shulkdrehi tribe, 809. 

Shun-Chi, Mmpcror of China and 'Tur- 
fan, 107,* 1O8,* 1 E-4*, 

Shuruya, kills Khusrau, his father, 
329 v0. 

Shujd-ud-Din, Maulina, 10, 138, 14. 

Sihpdyah, place called, +1. 

Sihun River, battle of Lai on the bank 
of, 31-86. 

Si-liwo (Kara-Khitai), kings of the, 
279 

Sikandar Zulkarnain, 107. 

Sind, ravaged by Davia, 3u.* 

Sind (‘Fatt ) conquered by Shah Hasan, 
485 0, U8b we. 

sind River, the, #230, #31 and vn. 

Sind, rivers of, their source, 406. 

Singd, Rand (Sanka), defeated by Babar 
Padishah, 402. 

Si-Nean-fu, '0-+ n. 

Singim, 113.* 

sir River, the, 53,* o4.4 

‘Six Cities’ of Eastern Turkistan : see 
Alti-Shahr. 

Skardu (Skardo), pass of, 405 n. 

Snake stone, the (called Jadah), 33 n. 

So-fel (Sufi) sends an embassy to 
China, 124.* 

Spiti, 406 2. 

Sprenger, on situation of Bala-Sékun, 
362 n. 

Square silver coins of the Kashmir 
Sultans, Mr. C. J. Rodgers on, 487- 
491. 

Srinagar (Kashmir) town of, 410 n.; 
deseribed in the Zafur-Nidima, 431-2, 
133 n.; attack on, in 15138. .20 *, 

Stak-brak, meaning of, 458 n.: see 
Askabrak. 

Steppes, nomads and inhabitants of 
the, called ‘Turks, 83.* 

Stewart, Major C., on Amir Timur 
(Sahib-i-Kiran), 17 2. 

Stone Bridge, the, Amir Timur at, 24-26. 

Strachey, General, on Maryul, 410 n. 

Strachey, Capt. H., on Samku, 457 n. 

Suti Mirzit, killed at the battle of 
Arish, 127, 12s. 

Sui (Sibi), 202. 

Suchou, town of, in Kansu, 100.+ 

Sufi Sultdn: see Adham Sultan. 

Sulis, the, sect in Kashmir, 436, 437; 
Said Khan and, 448, 

Suvet Bulik, hamlet of, 296 n. 

Suget Pass, {46 n. 

Sughunluk, place called, 310. 

Sukar, 187. 

Sukar Kaluchi, 309. 

Sukir Ukhsi, 300. 

Sulkat, village of, 3138, 314 a. 

Sulaiman, son of Mirzi Khan, 156. 
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Sulaimin Barlis, 26. 

Sulaiman Shih Mirzé, 373 anda. 
387, $67; reigns in Badakhshian, 38s, 
3s, 

Suliit-Kand, 222. 

Sulduzi tribe, 55 7. 

Su-li, ancient name for Kashghar. 

Sultikar Tutta Kul, 309. 

Sultdiu Ahmad, uncle of Mirza Hiadar, 
11.* 


‘7 


Sultin Ahmad “Tambal revelts im 
Andijan, 108, 1595 Shahi Bee WKhan 
and, 167) 160, 17 { 178. 


Sultin Ali Janis, Amir, 121 

Sultim Ali Mirza, sonot Sultan Nhinad 
Khan, 154, 178, P7o. P85. LOG, 265, 
HOS, 326. 

Sultiin Avais, Amir, 387. 

Sultin Pusain Mirza, ino WKhoriitsin, 
15t, 193s and Muhammad = Hfusain 
Kurkan, (05: death off 196, 210. 

Si ttig Whatun, mother of Vais Khan, 


~a dt 


 Whahltl Sultin, brother of Man- 


stan team, P25. 132, 139, L6l; his 
death, PO, P26, 131. 

Siti Mahmud Mirza, 93, 103: mar- 
res Sultan Nigar ee 117, 11%. 

sultan Muhammad Mirza, 450. 

Sultin Muhammad Sultan, son of 
Mahmud Khan, 158, 159, 162, 163. 


Sultan Nigdr Khianim, daughter of 
Yunus Khiin, LOS, LL7, 156, 373, 377, 
378; death of, 386; taken to wife 
by Kasim Khiin, 273. 

Sultanpur, city of, 100, 

Sultan Sanjar, 10S, 

Sultan Valad Mirza, EL2 

Sultdnim Beeum, daughter of Sultan 
Ahmad Mirza, 164, 170, 193 

Sultdns of Washinir, £33 n.. bon. 

Sultan Vais Mirza: see Mirza Whan, 

Sunetish, 345. 

Sunnis, the, sect im Kashmir, 2t7 nr, 
262 1., 485 7: and use of the word 
Mujtahid, 10 a. 

Sun-worshippers (Shammasi) in Iash- 
mir, 436. 


Superstition: the Jadah stone, 32 1, 
oded Pe, 

Surkhab River, 260. 

Sari, a district of Ladak, 14+; de part- 


ment of Balti, (Ob, 462, 
Sut, Tangt Sakab’s home, 
Sut Im Bahadur, 120. 
Sucir-i-Akdlim, the, 800, 561. 

Suyah, the word, 7n, & n. 

Su-¥Yeh (or Su-Sa), the namic, 8 2. ; 
city of : see Bala-Sdkun. 

Suyuny Khwiaje Khan defeats Sultan 

Said Khan near Tashkand, 133. 
Suyunjuk Khin puts Said Khan to 

rout, 266, 268, 271, 274, 283; at- 

tacked by Kasim Khan, 275; ad- 


G2 stn ve. 


| 
\ 
\ 
t 


Trade 


vanees against Andijin, 284-5; and 
Bustangir Mirza, 330; at Akhsi, 
aie said Khin makes war on, 316; 
death off 575, 876, 
Suvunguk Sultan, 159, 2453, 248. 
Say arehatiish Khan, 7 72 1., 83. 


Taarif-t-Dildan, the, 359. 

VTaban Bahadur, 34, 35. 

Tabriz, Sultan Yakub’s kiosk in, 420. 

Tagidry in the Nubra Valley, #18 2. 

Pigh-Dum-Bash mountains, +05. 

Tagh Nak, place called, 46 and 2. 

ren maz, the Karlughi Uighurs 
enawai an, YE! 

Ta-hiy Arabs referred to as, 9O* 2. 

Tahir Khan, 82, 273, 378, 3768, 377; 
joins fondes with the Kirghiz, 379; 
deserted by the Kirghiz, 388. 

Tahit, tribe of, 201 

Tahnuisp Shih, 282, takes Nandahir, 
100, $68, 469: and is retaken by 
Katmarin Khan, §00, 

Trakhin (Talikan), return of 
Hlusain and Amir ‘Pimur to, 23. 

Taishi, a designation of Walmik chiefs, 
TI) a. 

Tai Yang Khan, 
Khiin, 287. 

Tank (or Pazik), the, lf]; name 
given by the Monvols to the Mu- 
himmadans, &85,* S87*; Mr. A. G. 
KKeene on, 90," 9L* > features of 
Yunus Khan, 97 2., 98 a. 

Tajri of Khwarizm, 51. 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad, Khwaja, 027, 
160, 372, 375. 

Taka, brother of Khiwija Att Bahadur, 
301 

Takil (or 
QM. 

Takudar Ovhlan, 80* n 

Talak Mathiamanad, 1172. 

Talas (Paras), eity of, ET ba. 

Talis River, SOm, Sf. 

Taliku, descendant of Chaghatai, 36. ¢ 

Talish, tribe in Gailan, 485 2. 

Tallkhak, death off in Prrmiz, 338. 

Talhka, defile of, 20 n. 


Amir 
flees from Chingiz 
oO 


13, 


Jakil), Khiva, 


erovernor of 


Tamerlane (Pimurlang) 2 see Pima, 
Amir, 
Tamlik, plaee in’ Pibet, $56 and a, 


157 and vn. 

Tangi Bila, the, of Budakhshan, 227. 

Tangt Salkab of Balti, 462 

Tangri Bardi, 309. 

Tangut, the, 88*; Chingiz Khan and, 
360; rulers of, 360 1., 361 2. 

Tank in district of Barnag, 427, 428. 

Téraz (Yangi), city of, 58,* 79 2, 80 x., 
81 2, 364; taken by Kasim Khan, 
274. 

Tarbagatai mountains, 53.* 

Tarbugur (Bugur), 9 2. 
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Turikh-i-Guzida, the, of Hamid Ullah 
Mustaufi, 151. 

Larikh-i-Jahén Kushdi, extract from, 
288-293, 293 n.; account of Moghul- 
istin in, 860-367. 

Tarikh-i-Manzum, the, of Abdur 
Razzik, 151. 

Turilh-i-Rashidi, the, first. translation 
of, into English, v.; | Mrskine’s 
partial translation, v., vi.; data 
obtained from, by Sir H. Howorth, 
vil.; by Sir D. Forsyth, vii. ; by Mr. 
R. B. Shaw, viii.; by Professor Dow- 
son, Vill.; Moorcroft’s reference to, 
Vili.; copies of, in) England, ix.; in 
Asia, ix.; the object of, 1,* 5: its 
shortcomings, 5% 6*;  seope and 
character, 6* 7*; divided into two 
parts, 7,* 8*; written during Mirza 
Haidar’s administration of Kashinir, 
23*; a history of the Chaghatai 
branch of the Mongol dynasty, 28,* 
29*; weak points in, regarding the 


succession of the Movhul Kling, | 


41*-46*; the Khins of Uighuristin 
mentioned in, 106*; religions ad- 
visers of the Khians and Amis, 116*; 
its value as a history, 119*; sequel 
to, 120*-128* ; reasons for being so 
called, 3; its contents, 3, £; use of 
the word Tibet (Ladak) in, 135 un. ; 
when completed, T19; reason for 
Mirzi Haidar writing, 150, 151. 

Tourtkh -i- Sahib - Kirdni: see Zafur- 
Nama. 

‘Tarim, 67. 

Tarkhan, title of, among the Moghuls, 
NO Nn. 

Tarsa, the word, 290 n. 

Tarsi, the Uighurs spoken of as, 96.* 

Tarse (Tarsia), country of, 290 2., 
291 n. 

Tish Arighi, 26, 27. 

Tashikun, ruler of Maryul, $18 and 2., 
419 n., 423, 460. 

Tashkand, town of, 53* ; ‘Timur camps 
at, 29; devastated by Isin Bugh# 
Khan, 79; Yunus Khan captured at, 
94, 95; passes into the power of 
Shaikh Jamil Khar, 112; made over 
to Yunus Khin, 113; death and 
burial of Yunus Khin in, 11f, 115; 
events in, during the rule of Sultan 
Mahmud Khin, 118-120; Sultdin 
Said Khdin defeated near, 133; 
(Shish) Sultén Mahmud and, 155, 
157; Shihi Beg Khan at, 178; taken 
by Shahi Beg Khiin, 159, 167, 336 ; 
destruction of, by Shahi Beg Khin, 
164, 171; Hazrat Manlina at, 213; 
Uzbeg march against, 259, 271; in 
charge of Ahmad Kasim Kuhbur, 
271; taken by Kasim Khin, 274; 
Kisii Khan attacks Suyunjuk Khin 
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in, 275; dcath of Hazrat Muhainmad 
at, 342. 

Tish-Rabit, not a Hindu temple, 59 n. 

Tash ‘Timur; sent after Manlik and 
her child, 6, 7. 

Tatar (or Tartar), the nomadic nations 
of the interior of Asia, 83,* 84,* 
87.* 

Tatar tribe, 55 n. 

Tatars, the; Rashid-ud-Din, the histo- 
rian, and, 88 * 

Tatta (Sind), town of, 857, 431, 482 1.5 
conquest of, by Shih Hasan, £83 2., 
18-1 2. 

Tavakkal Khinim, 52 

Tas-gatherer, story of the. 150 

Tazghun, meaning of, 265 n 

Tazis see Tajik. 

'Taziks, the, 88 * 

Vazkira-i-Khirdjagdu (Memoirs of the 
Khwiijas), x. 

Tengri-Tigh Mountain, in the Tian 
Shan, 112.+ 

Termedh (‘Tirmiz), town of, 338 n. 

Tian Shan mountains, 53,* 112* ; sub- 
merged towns along the southern 
spurs of, 70.* 

Tibet (see also Ladak), Dr. 1. A. 
Wauddell’s work on, xv. 3 invaded tn, 
1o3t by Mirai Taidar, 134 15*: also 
in 1518, 21*; invasions of, during 
revens of Abi Bakr and Sultsin Said, 
6o,* 66%, 203-b; invasion of, men- 
tioned by Minhaj-ud-Din, 86* 5 Tdrisi 
on the Tibetan Turks. S6,* 87* ; 
holy war ayainst, by Sultsn Said 
Khin, 135, 186, 143; Mir Vali takes, 
320; Mirza Aba Bakr tlees to, 32-4; 
invaded by Said Khan. 103; position 
of, 404; mountains and rivers of, 
405-7; inhabitants of, 407-11; gold 
mines in, +11, £12; the dam-qir7 in, 
412, 413; Lamas of, 414-16; 1dols 
in, 116; wild Autds in, 416, 417; 
idol temples in, 416, 443; holy war 
on, #17- 419; cold in, 419; method of 
defence in, £22 n.; temple at Ursang, 
113; invasion of, 444, 454-464. 

Tibetan Yak (or Dong), the, 302 n. 

Tie-men-Kuan (‘Tron Gate’ barrier), 
20 n. 

Tika, brother of Khwija Ali Bahadur, 
187. 

Tiki River, 365 and 2a. 

Tiki (or Tekka) Sagrutku, battle at, 
96, 97 and n,. 

Vilanji, 8+. 

Timur, Amir (Tamerlane), the rise of, 
37*; selects Khins from the Oktai 
stock, 37*; genealogical table of the 
house of, facing p. 50*; expedition 
of in 1389-90, 53*; battles with the 
Moghuls under Kamar-ud-Din, 56* ; 
the conquests of, 61*; expedition in 

9) AL 
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IS8S agaitist the Kealmaks, 1OL*; 
sends one of his columns to Kara- 
Khoja, 102*; passage of the River 
Vakhsh at the Stone Bridge, 25, 26; 
arrives at Chekadiilik, 26; his dream, 
!7; battle with the army of Jatah, 
27-29; conference with Amir Thu 
sain, 2O-3L; the battle of the Wire, 
Sf-36; and the eountry of Fatih. 
37; invasion of Almiatu, otis 
chief wife, 4On.: third inyosson of 
Jatauh, fl, fs marriage with the 
Princess Dilshad Agha, ts third 
expedition into Khwarizin, tf. fo, 
fourth expedition info dati. fo. 07; 
the death of hisson, Prine: dalanetr, 
47,45; sends anarmyaguinost Wamar- 
ud-Din, #8, (9, 5b; fife expedition 
info Jatah, 005 expedition avainsst 
Khitai, 53; death of at Otrar, Of; 
tribes submitted to his government, 
55 net and Salta Madhimead Kohn, 
72: Tartar tribe banished by, 79a. ; 
brenitve with the Moghuls under 
Worat-ud-Din, Slaw; and his gene- 
rats, 633 called ‘Timur Fu-ma by 
fhe Chinese, 278 n 5 nine wives of, 
YTS. 27 vs Of the Vighur tribe 
of Putian. 77, 78. 

Pooar, a member of the Barhis tribe, 


vot 
> 


Touurehi, father of Chingiz Khiin, 
S0,* 

Tuntr-Khalagea (Lron Gate), 20 1. 

Timur Khwajt Ovhlan, 82, 36. 

Timan (LPamin) River, 295 and oa., 
SLO. 

Timur Sultan, son of Shahi Bee Khiin, 
160, 169, 231,551, 451; defeated and 
killed by Babir Padishah, 245-5, 
248. 

Timurtu Nor (Lake Issigh-Kul), 79 1. 

Tinur Uljaitas see Uljaitu. 

Tirak, district of, 312. 

Tiraz (Tariz), $6.* 

Tirlanji Irlat, 32. 

Tirmiz (Permedh) 
3o8 1. 

Tiz-Ab (Tiznif), stream ealled, 298. 

Toghuz Uighur, the (or “Nine Ui- 
ghurs’’), 03." 

Tokanak, -HO bo. 

Tokhtia Rashid (Uighur chief), 67.* 

Toktamish Ovghlin, brought before 
Amir 'Tirour, 50. 

Tombs in Khotan, 298-9; of Yarkand, 
209, 300; of Kashghar, 300, 301, 

Touines, Buddhist monks ealled, 200 n. 

Tou Nazar Khdn, kills Abdul Latif, 
121 *n, 

Tragdi, Amir (father of Amir ‘Vimur), 
death of, 17. 

Transoxiana (Mavard-un-Nahr), tribes 
of, 31*; capital of: ser Samarkand ; 


town oof, 179, 


lndex. 


the Uiehurs and, 95%, valet by Ubaid 
Ulah Khan, 2062.2 see Mevara-un- 
Nahr. 

‘Tribute missions to China, Benedict 
(toes and, PLO,* LEl* 

Toone-Whatpa, religious reformer, 418 2 

Tab Rivet, 7S on. 

Tube Nayvaehuth (Pubra Tiighuth), 
fsa visyvet: hilled by Said Khan, 
hit 

Thehad tribe, 59 07. 

Tuehlak Saldaz. 26. 

Tuehlak Timur Whitin, his reign, 7,* 2 ; 
converted to Ishim, 2,3, 10 15; and 
Shakh Jiunalud-Din, 5, 22, 05; 
forefathers of, oO, carly history, 6-9; 
expedition into Maivardi-un-Nahr, 15, 
(Os intricues with Amir Haji Barlis, 
17, IS; second invasion of Mavari- 
un-Nahr, PS v2: and Amir Husain, 
Yn VB ne veturn to Taiikhin and 
Badakhshan, 23, 2b: death of, 26, 
38; one of his sons, 39; privileges 
conferred upon Amir Buligi, 59; his 
rife extended as far as Kunduz, 56 ; 
tomb of, in Almilizh, 364. 

Tuk, in Tibet, 410 

Tukal Khintm, one of Timur’s wives, 
279 0. 

Tuka Timur, 299 0., 800.3 suececds 
Nikpai to the Khanate, Jo.* 

Puktai, a Makrit Amir, 289. 

Tuk Timur, Amir, slain in battle, 28. 

Tukuz Virim, ford of, 238 and wa. 

Tulik Amir, governor at Kashghar, 14, 
3s, ol nu 

Tuli Khan; Whitdi given to, 203 

Tulkehi tribe, 55 0. 

Tului, son of Chingiz Khan, and the 
Jadah stone, 33.1. 

Talak, brother of Mir Kambar, 307. 

Tu-lu-fan (Purtan), prince of, 102.* 

Tunuin, people so called, in Khotan and 
Washyhar, SO, 

Tuman (Karman), town of, 20. 

Tuman Agha, Amir, #2. 50. 

Tuman Batvidur Kaluehi, 309, £23. 

Tuman Bughar Salduz, 36. 

Taman Kapak Khan, 36. 

Tunuin River, 295 n 5 fort built by 
Aba Bakr on, 285-6, 

Tunkana, a degree of the Lamas, #14 
and a. 

Tupeluik (a fine horse), 260 2 

‘Turakima, Oktai’s widow, 32,* 33.*- 

Turan, conquered by Chingiz Khitn, 
293. 

Turangir Mira, 330. 

Turah, the: see Yuauk. 

Turfan, district of, 67, 99,* 100," 125, 
$32; Kumul annexed to, LOL*; cone 
quest of, by Khizir Khwaja, 103"; 
w tribute to China, 102*; history of, 
ax recorded in the Chinese Chronicles 
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of the Ming dynasty, 102*-109* ; 
depression below the sea level, 112*; 
the modern city of, Captain F. EK. 
Younghusband on, 112*; Dr. Regel 
on ruins near, 113*; attacked by 
Khizir Khwaja, 52; Mansur Khan’s 
expeditions into, 128; Rashid Khan 
marches on, 146; Moghuls in, 148; 
Sayyid Muhammad Mirzé sent to, 
240; Khwaja Nurd visits Mansur 
Khan in, 396-7; see also Uighuris- 
tein. : 

Turkén Arhit, 43-5. 

Turk, dual use of the word, 78,* 98 7. : 
common origin with the Mongol, 
78* -80* ; misleading employment of 
the name, 83*; Abul Ghazi anc 
others, use of the word, 84*-87*; 
used in opposition to the word Sart. 
S7*n.; Mr. H. G. Keene and others, 
on the word, Ss8*--92*; the first, 
to become a Musulmiin, 300. 

Turkat tribe, 67. 

Turki language, the Uighurs first to 
reduce to writing, 95.* 

Turki-Uighur people: see Uighurs. 

Turks, literary compositions of the, 2. ; 
a separate people from the Moghul 
(lus, 82*; see also Uighurs. 

Turkistan, delivered from the oppres- 
sion of the Jatah, 29, 30; provinee 
of, 53*; invaded by the Mogchuls, 
5i,* o8*; town of, 682.5 Moghul 
attacks on, 68; laid waste by Isin 
Bugha Khin, 79; inhabitants of, 
of, under Baruj Khan, defeated by 
Yunus Khiéin, 92, 98; given” to 
Shiht Bee Khan, 118; Muhammad 
Kirghiz in, 134,349; Uzbeg Sultiéns 
flee to, 240, 250; Uighur dynasty in, 
287 n.; given to Chaghatai Khiin, 
293; plundered by Kirghiz, 358, 
307. 

Turkistan, Eastern, provinee of, given 
to the house of Duehlat, 33*: Batu 
and, 34*; Dr. Bellew’s history of, 
vii.; the ‘Six Cities’ of, o51* n.: 
Alti-Shahr; towns ruined by moying 
sands, OS*: overrun by Yeliu ‘Taishi, 
£*- small residue of Moghuls still 
existing in, 127,* 128*; the air of, 
12 n.: Buddhism in, 1247.; haze 
peculiar to, 303 2. 

Turkistan, Western, 
Moghuls into, 65.* 

Turkoman, the, 88.* 

Nurkomans, with Sultin Said’s army, 
66.* 

Turkomans, under Babar Padishah, 
defeated by the Uzbeg  Sultsins, 
260-1. 

Tyrmish, brother of Turkan Arlt, 44, 


see 


raids of the 


45, 
Turshiz, battle at, 206. 
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‘Turuk Shéran, valley of, 168. 

Tushi (or Juji), eldest son of Chingiz, 
29,* 30.* 

Tushku, placed called, 304, 322. 

Tutluk (Tutluch), battle of, Said Khan 
defeats Abd Bakr Mirza at, 11,* 
132, 249, 250, 284, 320. 

Tatuk Khanim, daughter of Mahmud 
Khan, 251. 

Tuyun Bishi, River, 304, 346, 394. 

Taz-kul (hake Issigh-Kul), 79 7. 


Upaip-ci-Hapr Khwaja, 396. 

Ubaid Ullah Khan, 296, 234, 243, 
247 n.; battle with Banar Padishéh, 
132; married to Habiba Sultén 
Khanish, 207; ordered by Shahi 
Bee Khin to drown Mirai Haidar, 
210, 211; fortified in castle of Karshi, 
245, 248 ; marches against Boklidira, 
299; is met by Babar Padishih, 
2605 datthe at ul Malik, 260, 268 ; 
takes Hisar from the Moghuls, 262- 
3; his reign in) Mavard-un-Nahr, 
283. 

Ubaira-Subaira, 282. 

Uch (Ush Turfiin), town of, 893, 431 2., 
432 2; country of, 42: fort of, 124; 
seized by Abi Bakr, 254; garrisoned 
by Mirzi Abdi Bakr, 333; Aiman 
Khwaja Sultin in, 343. 

Ucha, 397. 

Uch Barkhin, village of, 

Uch Burhan, #2 2. 

Uelubi, a Heutenant of Amir Timur, 
45, 

Ueh Kard Bahadur, Amir, 25, 12, -£7. 

Uchku Muhammad Mirza, 185. 

Vighur, the, 88*: province of, 360. 

Vighurs. the (a Turki tribe), 57* ; re- 
mains of one of their towns or forts, 
ou*; country of, 61*; in Moghulis- 
tan, 73,* 74* n.; their origin and 
early history, 92*-97* ; credited with 
having first reduced the Turki lan- 
guage to writing, 95*; spoken of 9s 
Tarsi, 96,* O7*; displaced by the 
Karai tribe, 162.; tho ‘ family of 
Alfnisiib the Turk,’ 287 n.; Nes- 
torian Christianity prevalent among, 
200 x; Tarse, land of the Uighurs, 
291 n.; settled in Khorasan, 311 2. 

Vighuristin (Turfdn), the province of, 
7% 54% O9*-114*; mentioned by 
Mirza Haidar, 100,* 101*; given to 
Chaghatai Khin, 100*; people of, 
101,* 102,* 112*; subdued by the 
Ming army, 103*-106*; the Khans 
of, 105,* 106* ; irrigation in, by Vais 
Khan, 112*; once one of the chief 
centres of the Buddhists, 113*; 
uncient capital of, 113*; becomes 
Chinese territory, 113-4*;  succes- 


7TH, 304, 310, 
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sion of Khins of, after date of Mirzi 
Haidar’s history, 123,* 124*; Khizir 
Khwaja and, 52 n. 

UVirt, the, 88.* 

Uja Betu Indi (UYja Yetue Aberds), 
32. 

Uktai Khin, 360; kingdom of, 291 

Ulama, the: Dust Muhammad Wlian 
apd, 80; Said Khan and the. tts 

Uhing WKahdastan, 206, 

Uling-zadagin, 162. 

U1 Ishim, Shaikh, 194. 

Udjai Turkin, Princess, 20 

Udjaitu, grandson of Kublai, soo, routs 
Chapiir, o6*, 

Ulugh Mirza, 478. 

Ulugh Timur, 26. 

Ulugh Tuktimur, of the tribe of Narait, 
15, 16. 

Uluch Beg Mirza, oo. 68 a0; defeats 
Shir Muhammad, £5°; battles with 
the Moghula, 56%; his reign and 
"oath. ofa: covernor of Kushehar, 
Vita Amir Sayyid Ahi, 62; and 
Ii vapa Shut, 76; summoned to 
Vie tiulistan by Whudaidad, 00; 
reer qgtion of Yunus Khan at Samear- 
hand, 7b; hustory called the Ulex 
Arba, Vis, bobs: murdered by his 
son, Abdul Litif, 529 0. 

Ulur (or Wular) leke ii Kashmir, §28, 
P20) ve. 

Ulus Aibaa (the four hordes), work of 
Mirza Ulugh Beg, Pts, Lod, 

Ulusbeyi, the title of, 132 1.3 office of, 
3s. 

Ulus Sultan, son of Rashid) Saltsn, 
le 

Ungut, the, 88.* 

Urdubegi, family of the, 307. 

Urdukand (Xashghar), 287 x. 

Uratippa, country of, 11S, 154, 158, 
165, 16d, 

Urdu, an: see Aul. 

Urduin Padshah, sand dunes at, [2 a. 

Ursung (Lassa), #100, 411,445; Mirza 
Haidar sent te, Is6 and aw, 1h; 
temple of, 404-100. 

Urtubu, Dughlait Amir, 291 2.; Man- 
galaui Suyah given to, 73) seven 
privileges conferred upon, by Chin- 
giz Khan, 54, 55. 

Uruk, 183. 

Urumtsi, town of, 624; 
O3*: see also Bishbalik. 

Urung Kash (Yurung Wash), river in 
Khotan, 208. 

Urun Sultan Khiinim, s&. 

Crus Durman, Amir, 237, 

Urus Khiin, 45, 50, 

Ush, province of, given to Yunus Khan, 
110, 111; taken by Abé Bakr, 249, 
201; Mir Vali takes, 320; Said 
Khan and, 376. 


the present, 
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Ushter Ushna (Uidtippa), country of, 
15t. 

‘slitur, fort of, in Titshkand, 115. 

‘sh-Turfin, eity of, 51* n, 
stad) Abdil Shiikh, aes 

"Stud Ahmad Rumi, #75. 
stad) Yunus (Yunus Khiin), 85, 

Uo stayjlu tribe, bb aw, 

Uthak, place in Moghulistan, 377, 168 ; 
desert plums of, PSO. 

Uzhes, a tiibe of Nhotan, 67. 

Uvlees, the, defeated at Hismur 10*; 
route of Baber at the battle of Ghaj- 
diwiin, 1O*; lay siege to Andijan, 
Li’: the Moehuls and, 56,* 57* s de- 
tented by Rashid Sultin, P20*, 146; 
present line of Bokhara Khiins de- 
seended from, Pe*%: defeat the 
Chaeghatiu under Shahi Bee Khan, 
206, ZOU; government of the, 206 n. ; 
defeated by Babar Padishah, 283 6; 
set out avainst Andian, 280 25 in 
Said Whai’s army, 305: gee ulso 
Shithan-€ zhee, 

Uzbew: sec also Nazak-Uzbegs. 

Uzbegistan, 566, 374, 

Uzbee-Kazak, the tribe of, S23; > de- 
feated by Rashid Khan, 116, 

Uzbeg-Shaibin, Rashid Khianand, 16; 
retire from: Andipin, 576; to Khuss 
and Kunkiis, 377. 

Uzvbee Sultans. the, defeated at) Hisir 
Shadiiin, 132; advanee on Andijan, 
[33> attack fort of Kasdan, 248 9; 
flee to Turkistin, 215, 2505 march 
against Tashhand, 200, 2713 defeat 
the Turkomans and Babar Piadi- 
shah, 260 13; decimated by famine, 
262; tahe Hisar from the Mogchuls, 
YO 3. 

Uzbes Timur, 39. 

Uzbey Ulas, division among, on the 
death of Abalkdair Khitan, 272. 

Uzehand (Uzkand), seized by 
Bahi, 248 UY, 254, 250. 

Uzkand, 50; Amir Timur at, 43; 
plundered by Kushluk Khun, 289 ; 
Mir Vili tubes, 820; taken by Said 
Khan, 376. 

Uzun Ahmad, 130. 

Uzun Sakil Tutta Iudhi, 309, 

Uzun Sultan Khinim, 64. 


‘A bei 


VaKAT, or Turki History: see Baber’s 
“* Memoirs.” 

Vais Khin, son of Shir Muhammad 
{Khan, (03*; attacks Shor Muhanad 
Oghlan, 48%; 0 and irrigation in 
Turfan and Kara-Khoja, 112* ; early 
life of, 60, 61; takes to highway 
robbery, 635; hostility between Shir 
Muhammad Khan and, 64, 60; 
battles with the Kalmiaks, 65-67; 
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saved by Amir Sayyid Ali, 65-7; 
studies theology, 67; and Amir 
Khudéidéd, 69 ; martyrdom of 71-3; 
his sister, 91. 

Vais Mirzi. son of Sultén Mahmud 
Mirza, 10*, 373 and n. 

Vais Khan: see Mirzi Khan and Vais 
Mirza. 

Vakhsh River, 20. 

Vakhsh, mountains of, 263. 

Vali Beg, 316, 317. 

Vali, Mir, brother of Khusrau Shah, 165. 

Vali Mir, Aba Bakr’s cencral, entrusted 
with army and military affairs, 319, 
320; at Yangi-llisar, 321; overruns 


Ladak, 408 7. 


Valikhanof, Captain, and ancient 
'Tardz, 63 2. 
Vigne, Mr, T. G., and the ruined 


temples of Kashmir, 126 «., 427 n. 
Virdni of Irazan, the, 73 2. 
Virndg (Barnag), spring of, 428 and n., 


Wappen, Dr. L. A., xv.; on the mean- 
ine of Yulpa, 407 2.; on the Dolpa 
tribe, 409 1.3; on Maryul, 4107.3 on 
dum-giri, 413 nn; on the Lamas, 
tlin, 415 2, 417 0.5 meaning of 
Stuk-brak, 458 . 

Wakhin, 54,* 467.* 

Wala: ser Oirat. 

Wanye Khan (or Prester John), the 
Karai tribe ruled by, 16 7. 

Ward, Colonel A, E., on dimensions of 
the wild yak, 302 n. 

Warren, Mr., on the kingdom of ‘Tarse, 
POL a. 

Wassif} and the Kurinas tribe, 76,* 
Vis 

Watters, Mr. and the “ Five Cities,” 
G2*n.; on the town of Kuchar, 
100* 2.; on Su-sa (Su Yeli), 8 x. 

Wheeler, Mr. Stephen, xv., OL* a. 

White Horde, Toktdmish Khan of the, 
WM) 20. 

White Horde (Kazik), Khins of, 272 n, 

William of Modena, 117." 

Wilson, Prof. H. H., and Moorcroft’s 
travels, vill. 

Wular, lake of : see Ular. 


YApaAR MuHAMMAD, 449. 

Yiidgir Nasir Mirza, 241, 261, 308, 
472, 478, $88, 484. 

Yuadrintzetf, Mr. N., and ancient city of 
Karikorum, 10 2. 

Viighistan, petty states known as, ie 

Yak, wild (kutds), 466, and n.; in the 
hills of Khotan, 302 n. 

Yakchak, Malik of Kashmir, 441. 

Yakdbulung, 72 7. ; 

Yakut, the Arab author, and Farghana, 
Sn. 
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Yakub Sultdn, kiosk of, in 
Tabriz, 429. 

Yukuti, the Arab, and Tughaz-ghaz, 
94* n. 

Yam, River, 29). 

Yangalil, Moghul custom of, 251. 

Yanki (Chalish or Kara Shahr), town 
of, 99.* 

Yangi (‘Tardz), town of, 40, 63n,, 81 7., 
364; Isin Bughat Khan in, 79 2., 
SO n. 

Yangi-Hisar, city of, 51* n.; siege of, 
6* 11*; Sultin Said’s operations 
against, 66,* 133, 369, 394; sand 
buried ruins in the neighbourhood 
of, 67*; given to Muhammad Haidar 
Mirza, $8, 89; ravaged by Abi Bakr 
Mirai, 103; taken by Sultin Ahmad 
Khiin, 122; its situation, 295; Ydar- 
kand a companion city to, 296; Aba 
Bakr at, 304, 321; attack on the 
citadel of, by Said Khian, 812 319; 
Mirazi Jahangir killed in, 330; 
Khwiija Nura at, 300. 

Yiinei-Kand (Yangi), 80 ., Sin. 

Vir, Amir, son of Amir Jan Vafa, 
190, 

Yirika Atika, 125, 126, S40. 

Yarkh, a district of Badakhsliin, 305. 

Yarkand, city of, 51* 1, 296; fall of, 
11*; Benedict Goes at, in 1608.. 
122*: attacked by Dust Muhammad 
Khin, 89; Yunus Khan’s head- 
quarters, 00; Mirzi Abt Bakr master 
of, 09, 304, 322; his battles at, with 
the joint armies of Yunus Khiin and 
Muhammad Haidar Mirzit, 104-107; 
Mirai Abdé Bakr defeats Sultan 
Ahmad Khan, 122; reduced by Mirza 
Aba Bakr, 252, 253; treasure found 
in, 257, 326-7; ertadel at, built by 
Abs Bikr, 206-7; water of, 297; 
river of, 207-8; tombs of, 299, 300 ; 
Sultin Said Khin’s march against, 
312-313, 445; Said Khan enters, 
325-6, Sto. 

Yar Muhammad: see Najm, Mir. 

Yas: see Dam-girt. 

Yasavvi Shaikbs, order of the, 369 
wnik 2. 

Yashm: see Jade. 

Yasu (or Isu) Mangu, 33,* 180 2., 
1Sl2.; given to Yunus Khan, 87. 

Yiizik (Turah) of Chingiz Khan, 70. 

Yiizak (Yissd) the, legal code of the 
Mongols, 22 »; Khwaja Ali 
Bahadur, appointed, 350. 

Yizi Daban, Pass of, 43. 

Ye-liu Taishi, a Kara-Khitai king, 
279 n.; the Gurkhan of the Kara- 
Khitai, 94.* 

Yeliu Taishi, Liao prince, 152 n. 

Yellow River, legend concerning, 

406 n., 407 n. 


451; 


opep 
332, 
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Yellow Vighurs, country of the, 349 2. 

Ye-mi-li Huo-jo, Turfiin chief, 103.* 

Yen-hai, Chinese name for Lake Issigh- 
Kul, 7 n. 

Yer aki: see Kurashahr. 

Yogurs, the: see Uighurs. 

Younghusband, Captain BL I, x. a. 
and the modern city of Paetin, 


112*; and Mr. Shaw's papers, 
121* n 

Yuan-pao, Chinese ingots of silvei, 
250 HN, 

Yulduz of Moghulistan, 86, 

Yule, Sir H., on counterfit tiobute 
mission to China, ELE a eeu 


es of the throne of Mout alistan, 
2, 3; on the word WKhiakan. 
on the Caraonas, 77* ; on old townof 
Kunah-Shahr, 12 2.3; on the © Tron 
Gate,” 204.; on the provinee of 
IKKhathin, 2b; on Athang, Pia: 
on the word Jadah, Oo n.; on the 
KKatur tribe, L040; on a Bishop of 
Kumal, ~26n.; on the town of 
Sairim, 171. on Yuecen-pao, Chinese 
‘oof silver. Zoo ws on the Kizil- 
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